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INTRODUCTORY. 


There  having  developed  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  a  wide- 
spread interest  in  Indian  Territory,  and  a  concurrent  demand  for 
information  relating  thereto,  this  report,  though  primarily  designed  to 
acquaint  the  Department  of  the  Interior  with  the  progress  made  by  the 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  for  a  stated  period,  has  been 
supplemented  by  such  matter  as  is  deemed  necessary  and  proper  to 
convey  a  comprehensive  idea  of  existing  conditions  to  those  seeking 
such  irtformation. 

Especially  will  the  commission  be  gratified  if  this  report  shall  serve 
to  in  any  measure  correct  two  false  impressions  which,  though  diametri- 
cally opposed,  have  gained  equal  foothold  throughout  the  country,  and 
to  which  the  adherents  of  either  cling  with  equal  tenacity.  The  first 
and  most  pernicious  of  these  beliefs  is  that  the  possession  of  Indian 
blood  is  the  sole  qualification  for  citizenship  in  Indian  Territory;  that 
when  established  the  possessor  thereof  may  at  once  enter  into  the 
enjoyment  of  tribal  citizenship  with  resultant  wealth,  happiness,  and 
far  7iiente.  The  second^  while  less  harmful,  exists  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  see  in  the  American  Indian  a  downtrodden,  persecuted,  and 
impoverished  creature,  victimized  by  a  Government  whose  cruelty  and 
greed  is  surpassed  only  by  its  power. 

It  is  believed  that  a  conscientious  consideration  of  the  following  pages 
will  lead  the  thoughtful  student  of  the  Indian  question  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  results  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  Indian  Territory  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare, 
happiness,  and  prosperity  of  that  race  whose  origin  is  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery and  romance,  and  the  sun  of  whose  destiny  is  soon  to  set,  leaving 
no  evidence  of  material  or  intellectual  growth  to  mark  its  passing. 
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ANNUAL   REPORT 


COMMISSION  TO  THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 


LEGISLATION  AN]>  AGREEMENTS. 

Since  the  report  made  by  the  OommissioD,  October  3, 1898,  no  legisla- 
tion atfecting  its  work  other  than  that  making  appropriations  and  pro- 
viding for  appeals  in  citizenship  cases  from  the  United  States  conrts  in 
Indian  Territory  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United  States,  has  been 
enacted  by  Congress. 

The  act  of  Congress  June  28,  1898,  ratified,  in  an  amended  form,  the 
agreement  made  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  with 
tlie  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  on  April  23,  1897,  and  with  the  Creeks 
September  27,  1897,  to  become  effective  if  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the 
voters  of  those  tribes  at  an  election  held  prior  to  December  1,  1898. 
Pursuant  thereto  a  special  election  was  called  by  the  executives  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  to  be  held  August  24,  and  the  votes 
cast  were  counted  in  the  presence  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civil 
ized  Tribes  at  Atoka,  August  30,  resulting  in  the  ratification  of  the 
agreement  by  a  majority  of  seven  hundred  ninety-eight  votes.  Proc- 
lamation thereof  was  duly  made  and  the  '^  Atoka  agreement,^'  so  called, 
is  therefore  now  in  full  force  and  effect  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations.    A  copy  thereof  is  hereto  appended.     (Appendix  No.  1,  p.  31.) 

Chief  Isparhecher  of  the  Creeks  was  slow  to  call  an  election,  and  it 
was  not  until  November  1,  1898,  tliat  tlie  agreement  with  that  tribe 
(Ai)})endix  No.  1,  ]).  31)  was  submitted  in  its  amended  form  for  ratifica- 
tion. While  no  active  interest  was  numifested,  the  full  bloods  and 
many  of  the  freedmen  were  oi)posed  to  the  agreement  and  it  failed  of 
ratification  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  votes.  As  a  result  the  act  of 
June  28,  1898  ( Ap])endix  No.  1,  p.  31  "i  known  as  the  Curtis  Act,  became 
effective  in  that  nation. 

The  Clierokees  now  began  to  realize  the  sensations  of  '^a  man  with- 
out a  country,"  and  again  created  a  commission  at  a  general  session  of 
the  national  council  in  November,  1898,  clothed  with  authority  to  nego- 
tiate an  agreement  with  the  United  States.  The  earlier  efforts  of  this 
commission  to  conclude  an  agreement  with  that  tribe  were  futile,  owing 
to  tlie  disinclination  of  the  Cherokee  commissioners  to  accede  to  such 
propositions  as  the  Government  had  to  offer.    The  commission  now  cre- 
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ated  was  limited  in  its  i^ower  to  negotiate  to  a  i^eriod  of  thirty  days. 
The  United  States  Commission  had  advertised  appointments  in  Missis- 
sippi extending  from  December  19, 1898,  to  January  7,1899,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  identifying  the  Mississippi  Ohoctaws,  a  duty  imposed  upon  the 
commission  by  the  act  of  June  28,  1898,  but  on  receiving  a  communica- 
tion from  the  chairman  of  the  Cherokee  Commission  requesting  a  con 
ference  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  postpone  the  appointments  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  meet  the  Cherokee  Commission,  which  it  did  on  December 
19,  1898,  continuing  negotiations  until  January  14, 1899,  i)roducing  the 
agreement  which  is  appended  hereto.     (Appendix  No.  2,  p.  49.) 

In  the  meantime  the  Creeks  had,  by  act  of  council,  created  another 
commission  with  authority  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States,  and  a  conference  was  accorded  it  immediately  upon  conclusion 
of  the  negotiations  with  the  Cherokees,  continuing  to  February  1, 
1899,  when  an  agreement  was  concluded.  (A^jpendix  No.  3,  jd.  50.) 
The  agreement  with  the  Cherokees  was  ratified  by  the  tribe  at  a  special 
election  held  January  31,  1899,  by  a  majority  of  two  thousand  one 
hundred  six  votes,  and  that  with  the  Creeks  on  February  18,  1899.  by 
a  majority  of  four  hundred  eighty-five. 

While  these  agreements  do  not  in  all  respects  embody  those  features 
which  the  commission  desired,  they  were  the  best  obtainable,  and  the 
result  of  most  serious,  patient,  and  earnest  consideration,  covering 
many  days  of  arduous  labor.  The  commissions  were  many  times  on 
the  point  of  susi^ending  negotiations,  there  having  arisen  propositions 
upon  the  part  of  one  of  the  commissions  which  the  other  was  unwilling 
to  accept.  Particularly  were  the  tribal  commissioners  determined  to 
fix  a  maximum  and  minimum  value  for  the  appraisement  of  lands,  while 
this  commission  was  equally  vigorous  in  its  views  that  the  lands  should 
be  appraised  at  their  actual  value,  excluding  improvements,  without 
limitations  in  order  that  an  equal  division  might  be  made.  The  propo- 
sitions finally  agreed  upon  were  the  result  of  a  compromise,  without 
which  no  agreement  could  have  been  reached. 

The  desirability,  if  not  the  absolute  necessity,  of  securing  a  uniform 
land  tenure  among  the  Five  Tribes  leads  the  commission  to  recommend 
that  these  agreements,  with  such  modifications  and  amendments  as 
may  be  deemed  wise  and  proper,  be  ratified  by  Congress. 

ENROLLMENT  OF  CITIZENS. 

A  very  general  imi^ression  exists  among  those  unacquainted  with 
conditions  in  Indian  Territory  that  the  work  of  making  rolls  of 
"Indians"  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter,  susceptible  of  accom- 
plishment in  a  short  space  of  time.  Were  Indian  Territory  merely  a 
reservation  peopled  only  by  full- blood  Indians,  that  impression  would 
have  foundation  in  fact,  but  Indian  blood,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  sole 
qualification  for  citizenship  in  Indian  Territory,  and,  indeed,  as  will  be 
seen  later,  if  other  requisites  are  not  lacking,  it  is  not  even  an  element. 
In  other  words,  certain  arbitrary  laws  and  decisions  govern  the  com- 
mission in  determining  who  are  and  who  are  not  eligible  to  enrollment. 
For  example,  were  a  full  blood  Cherokee  Indian  from  North  Carolina 
now  to  present  himself  for  enrollment  to  the  commission,  his  application 
would  be  rejected ;  whereas,  were  a  white  man  to  now  contract  marriage 
with  a  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw,  conformable  to  the  laws  of  those  nations, 
he  would  be  entitled  to  enrollment.  When  completed  the  citizenship 
rolls  of  the  Five  Tribes  will  be  found  to  contain  the  names  of  full-blood 
Indians,  negroes,  and  white  men,  with  every  intervening  degree  of 
blood. 
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Generally  stated,  the  riglit  to  enrollment  as  citizens  of  one  of  the 
Five  Tribes,  is  derived  from  one  of  six  primary  sources. 

First.  Inheritance  of  Indian  blood,  coupled  with  continuous  afiilia- 
tion  and  residence  with  one  of  the  Five  Tribes  in  Indian  Territory  and 
duly  recognized  and  enrolled  as  a  member  thereof.^ 

Second.  Adoption  by  act  of  national  (tribal)  council. 

Third.  Treaty  stipulations  under  which  certain  classes  of  persons  of 
African  descent  commonly  termed  "Freedmen"  became  vested  with 
full  or  qualified  property  and  political  rights. 

Fourth.  Admission  to  citizenship  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  or  the  United  States  court  in  Indian  Territory  on 
appeal  therefrom,  under  act  of  Congress,  June  10, 1890.  (Appendix  No. 
4,  p.  CS.) 

Fiftli.  Admission  to  citizenship  by  a  legally  constituted  court,  com- 
mittee, or  commission  designated  by  the  several  tribes,  under  the  act  of 
June  10,  1896,  or  by  the  United  States  court  on  appeal  therefrom. 

Sixth.  Intermarriage.^ 

Neither  this  commission  nor  any  other  tribunal  has  now  authority  to 
admit  applicants  to  citizenship.  The  doors  to  applicants  have  been 
permanently  closed,  and  tribal  membership  can  no  longer  be  augmented 
from  ai]y  of  the  above-named  sources  save  two,  viz.:  intermarriage 
with  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizens  and  births  of  children.  It 
remains  only  for  the  commission  to  determine  what  claimants  to  enroll- 
ment in  the  various  nations  have,  in  fact,  acquired  citizenship  through 
one  of  the  sources  above  named.  These  six  primary  sources  of  citi- 
zenship, with  the  exception  of  intermarriage,  apply  alike  to  all  the  five 
tribes,  but  the  treaties,  laws,  and  customs  under  which  they  apply, 
vary  with  each  nation,  save  as  to  that  class  whose  citizenship  was 
established  by  this  commission  or  the  United  States  courts,  and  no 
general  rule,  therefore,  can  be  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  com- 
mission for  enrolling  citizens  of  the  various  tribes. 

The  act  of  June  28,  1898  (Appendix  No.  1,  p.  31)  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  commission  to  prepare  ten  separate  rolls,  viz. : 

Cherokees,  by  blood,  intermarriage  and  adoption. 

Cherokee  freed  men. 

Delawares  (in  Cherokee  Nation).^ 

Creek  Indians. 

Creek  freedmen. 

Seminoles,  Indians  and  freedmen. 

Choctaws,  by  blood,  intermarriage  and  adoption.     ^ 

Choctaw  freedmen. 

Chickasaws,  by  blood,  intermarriage  and  adoption. 

Chickasaw  freedmen. 

To  acconjplish  this  work,  the  commission  is  authorized  ''to  take  a 
census  of  each  of  said  tribes  or  adopt  any  other  means  by  them  deemed 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  make  such  rolls."  A  further  i)rovision  of 
the  law  makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  commission  to  make  rolls 
"descriptive  of  the  persons  thereon,  so  that  they  may  be  thereby 
identified." 

'Note. — An  exception  should  be  noted  as  to  Mississippi  Choctaws,  whose  right  to 
enrollment,  when  identified,  is  dependent  njjon  their  removal  to  the  Choctaw  Nation. 
See  "Mississippi  Choctaws."  '^Limited.  •' By  implication. 
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Roughly  estimated,  the  number  of  citizens  to  be  thus  enrolled  in  each 
nation  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Clierokees 30,000 

Cherokee  freedraen 4,  000 

Delawares 1,  000 

Creeks 10,000 

Creek  freedmen 6,000 

Choctaws 16,000 

Choctaw  freedmen 4,  250 

Chickasaws 6,  000 

Chickasaw  freedmen 4,  500 

Seminoles 3,  000 

Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  Curtis  Act  the  commission  made 
preparation  to  enter  actively  upon  the  duty  of  making  ''correct  rolls" 
of  citizens.  Though  commonly  termed  a  "  census,"  the  method  pursued 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  work  which  properly  comes  under  that 
term  in  enumerating  the  people  in  the  States.  A  house-to-house  visit 
would  be  impracticable  in  the  highest  degree  for  reasons  which  will 
appear  later.  Previous  experience  of  the  commission  had  demonstrated 
the  impossibility  of  securing  hotel  accommodations  in  the  interior  of 
the  various  nations,  even  where  towns  of  moderate  size  had  sprung  up, 
and  for  the  commission  to  secure  suitable  food  and  lodging  in  the  more 
sparsely  settled  districts  and  among  the  full-bloods  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  There  could  be  no  question,  however,  as  to  the  desirability,  if  not 
the  absolute  necessity,  of  the  commission  visiting  well-distributed  points 
throughout  the  interior,  as  in  no  other  manner  could  the  full  bloods  be 
induced  to  present  themselves  for  enrollment,  and  any  other  method 
would  entail  too  much  expense  upon  the  applicants. 

The  commission  therefore  purchased  the  necessary  equipment  for  its 
maintenance  in  the  field,  such  as  tents  for  office,  sleeping,  dining,  and 
cooking  iHirposes,  kitchen  utensils,  wagons  and  mules  for  transporting 
the  equipment  from  place  to  place,  and  such  supplies  as  were  necessary 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  party  and  the  transaction  of  business. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Curtis  Act  the  commission  had  devoted 
some  time  to  the  enrollment  of  Creeks.  The  effort,  however,  was 
attended  with  only  ])artial  success,  owing  to  the  favorable  sentiment 
entertained  by  the  full  bloods  toward  the  "blanket  policy,"  and  their 
revulsion  of  feeling  toward  a  change  of  conditions,  in  which  they  were 
supported  by  the  principal  chief,  himself  a  full  blood.  Provisions  of 
the  Curtis  Act  not  only  required  additional  information  to  be  secured 
in  connection  with  each  citizen's  enrollment,  but  required  a  separate 
roll  of  Creek  freedmen,  with  additional  restrictions.  The  information 
already  secured  in  the  Creek  Nation  was,  therefore,  not  sufficient  to 
comply  with  the  law,  and  the  commission  found  it  necessary  to  include 
that  nation  in  its  i^lans  for  enrollment  work.  Appointments  were  made 
and  advertised  by  methods  best  adapted  for  the  class  of  people  to  be 
reached,  covering  the  Seminole,  Creek,  and  Chickasaw  nations,  in  the 
order  named,  and  extending  to  November,  1898. 

SEMINOLES. 

The  Seminoles,  as  has  already  been  seen,  are  the  fewest  in  numbers 
of  the  Five  Tribes,  and  their  government  has  been  free  from  corrup- 
tion. The  rolls  of  the  tribe,  while  crude  in  a  measure,  were  found  free 
from  all  irregularities  of  a  fraudulent  character.  The  chief  difficulties 
experienced  by  the  commission  in  their  enrollment  arose  from  the  fact 
that  very  few  well-established  family  names  exist,  and  applicants  were 
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not  always  able  to  give  such  information  regarding  i^arentage,  rela- 
tionship, etc.,  as  is  necessary  to  make  "rolls  descriptive  of  the  persons 
thereon,"  and  from  the  farther  fact  that  very  few  of  the  Seminoles 
speak  English.  Intermarriage  with  a  citizen  of  the  Seminole  Nation 
does  not  confer  citizenship  on  the  non-citizen  so  intermarrying,  and 
there  are  therefore  no  intermarried  citizens  to  be  enrolled  in  that 
nation.  Indeed,  it  is  essentially  a  nation  of  full-bloods,  save  as  to  its 
colored  citizens,  who,  under  treaty  provision,  are  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  citizens  by  blood.  About  one  third  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Seminole  Nation  are  freedmen,  and  while  tlie  law  does  not  specitically 
require  a  separate  roll  of  each  of  these  classes,  the  commission's  data 
will  enable  it  to  so  separate  tiiem.  The  preliminary  roll  of  the  Semi- 
noles has  been  completed,  but  as  no  date  lias  yet  been  fixed  after  which 
children  born  to  citizens  shall  not  be  added,  the  roll  can  net  be  closed. 

CREEKS. 

Many  more  difficulties  presented  themselves  to  the  commission  in  the 
enrollment  of  Creeks,  and  their  enrollment  was  not  coni])leted  at  the 
appointments  made.  Their  enrollment,  however,  is  gradually  being 
effected,  as  will  appear  under  another  head. 

Parti(;ularly  difficult  is  the  enrollment  of  Creek  freedmen,  whose 
rights  thereto  are  dependent  upon  their  names  or  that  of  their  ances- 
tors appearing  upon  the  roll  made  by  J.  W.  Dunn  (United  States  Indian 
agent)  prior  to  March  14,  18()7,  or  upon  admission  to  citizenship  by 
proper  authority  since  that  time.  The  colored  population  of  the  Creek 
Nation  is  large,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  a  dozen  freedmen  in  the 
entire  nation  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Curtis  Act  knew  or 
remembered  that  there  was  ever  a  roll  made  by  J.  W.  Dunn;  yet  so 
rapidly  does  the  colored  race  transmit  information  of  this  character 
from  one  to  another  that  nearly  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
nation  now  recognizes  the  importance  of  being  on  the  "Dunn  roll"  or 
being  a  descendant  of  some  one  who  was;  and  so  persistent  are  they 
in  their  efforts  to  establish  a  status  thereunder  that  the  strictest  and 
most  vigilant  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  identification  of  applicants. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  this  regard  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  "Dunn  roll" 
so  called,  was  prepared  immediately  after  the  abolishment  of  slavery, 
at  which  time  surnames  among  slaves  was  practically  unknown.  When 
anything  more  than  a  given  name  was  necessary,  the  names  of  former 
masters  were  assumed,  and  it  was  l)y  this  method,  largely,  that  Major 
Dunn  enrolled  the  Creek  freedmen  in  1867.  Since  that  time,  however, 
a  very  large  percentage  of  the  freedmen  have  changed  their  names,  and 
indeed  many  are  ecjually  well  known  by  several  names.  After  a  period 
of  forty  years  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  identify  those  whose  names 
appear  on  the  roll  in  question.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  each  freedman 
who  is  found  entitled  to  enrollment  will  receive  nearly  two  hundred 
acres  of  land,  and  that  most  families  will  thus  receive  several  hundred 
acres,  it  is  not  surprising  that  considerable  effort  should  be  made  by 
these  peo])le  to  get  on  the  rolls.  Many  of  those  now  (claiming  have  been 
recognized  by  the  tribe  as  citizens  and  been  enrolled  one  or  more  times 
on  tribal  rolls,  without  having  been  admitted  by  act  of  council  or  other- 
wise legally  acquiring  that  enrollment.  That  a  monetary  consideration 
has  been  the  medium  by  which  both  freedmen  and  others  have  in  some 
instances  gained  admission  to  the  tribal  rolls  can  not  be  questioned, 
and  as  the  law  authorizes  the  commission  to  eliminate  such  names  from 
the  tribal  membership  progress  is  necessarily  slow. 
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CHICKASAWS   AND    CHOOTAWS. 

The  commission  proceeded  early  in  September,  1898,  to  fill  its  engage- 
ments in  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  The  lands  of  the  Chickasaws  and 
Choctaws  are  owned  in  common  by  those  tribes,  and  the  citizens  of 
each  have  made  their  homes  npon  the  lands  of  the  other  and  will  be 
permitted  to  retain  same  in  allotment.  It  was  therefore  deemed  by  the 
commission  practicable  and  expedient  while  enrolling  Chickasaws  to 
enroll  snch  Choctaws  as  were  residing  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  Of 
these  tribes,  fonr  rolls  are  to  be  made  (not  including  such  special  des- 
ignation as  intermarried  citizens  may  require),  viz. :  Chickasaws,  by 
blood  and  intermarriage;  Chickasaw  freedmeii;  Choctaws,  by  blood 
and  intermarriage,  and  Choctaw  freed  men.  The  authority  under  which 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  enroll  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw freedmen  is  contained  in  the  Curtis  Act  (Appendix  No.  1,  p.  31), 
and  is  as  follows : 

It  shall  make  a  correct  roll  of  all  Choctaw  freedmen  entitled  to  citizenship  under 
the  treaties  and  laws  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  all  their  descendants  born  to  them 
since  the  date  of  the  treaty. 

It  shall  make  a  correct  roll  of  Chickasaw  freedmen,  entitled  to  any  rights  or  ben- 
efits under  the  treaty  made  in  eighteen  hundred  sixty  six  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  and  their  descendants  boin  to  them  since 
the  date  of  said  treaty,  and  forty  acres  of  land,  including  their  present  residences 
and  improvements,  shall  be  allotted  to  each,  to  be  selected,  held,  and  used  by  them 
until  their  rights  under  said  treaty  shall  be  determined  in  such  manner  as  shall  bo 
hereafter  provided  by  Congress. 

The  Choctaw-Chickasaw  treaty  of  1866  (14  Stat.,  769)  contained  a 
stipulation  under  which  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  were  to  adopt 
their  freedmen  with  limited  property  rights,  or  upon  their  failure  to  do 
so  within  two  years,  to  waive  their  right  to  the  sum  of  $300,000,  the  agreed 
consideration  for  certain  lands  to  be  ceded  by  said  tribes  to  the  United 
States,  which  sum  was  to  be  held  by  the  United  States  iu  trust  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  said  freedmen.  Neither  tribe  adopted  their  freed- 
men as  therein  provided  within  the  time  specified.  The  Choctaw  legis- 
lature, however,  passed  an  act  May  21,  1883,  adopting  their  freedmen 
under  a  provision  of  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  of  May  17, 1882.  (22 
Stat.,  72.) 

The  Chickasaws  had  in  1873,  ten  years  earlier,  passed  an  act ''to 
adopt  the  negroes  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,"  but  the  approval  of  the 
United  States  was  not  given  to  this  legislation  until  August  15,  1894 
(28  Stat.,  336),  twenty  years  later.  In  the  meantime  the  Chickasaws 
experienced  a  change  of  sentiment,  and  while  the  act  of  adoption  is 
not  found  to  have  been  specifically  repealed,  repeated  petitions  were 
made  to  the  Government  to  remove  the  freedmen,  with  declarations 
that  it  was  not  their  desire  to  adopt  them.  This  desire  was  further 
evidenced  by  a  refusal  upon  the  part  of  the  Chickasaws  to  recognize 
their  freedmen  as  possessing  any  citizenship  rights  or  privileges  what- 
ever. No  roll  of  the  Chickasaw  freedmen,  therefore,  had  ever  been 
made,  and  each  applicant's  right  to  enrollment  must  be  determined  by 
the  commission  de  novo.  To  this  end  hearings  are  given,  at  wh  ich 
applicants  and  witnesses  are  examined,  and  the  applicant's  eligibility 
to  enrollment  is  thereupon  determined.  A  committee  selected  by  a 
convention  of  Chickasaw  freedmen  has  been  iu  attendance  at  the  sit- 
tings of  the  commission,  and  has  rendered  great  assistance.  This 
method  is  necessarily  slow,  and  consumes  much  time  and  labor  5  but 
the  commission  is  giving  such  careful  consideration  to  the  work  as 
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will  Jesuit  in  producing  (correct  and  satisfactory  results.  The Choetaws 
bad  made  rolls  of  their  freedmeu,  and  the  enrollment  of  that  class  is 
thereby  much  facilitated.  The  tribal  rolls  of  citizens  in  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations  are  to  be  found  more  accurate  and  in  much  bet- 
ter form  than  those  of  the  Creeks.  Each  nation  has  provided  citizen- 
ship committees  to  represent  the  nation,  composed  of  men  of  established 
integrity  and  wide  acquaintance,  and  they  have  rendered  very  material 
aid  to  the  com  mission. 

Incident  to  the  enrollment  of  intermarried  citizens  in  the  Chickasaw 
and  Choctaw  nations  arise  many  complex  questions,  the  determination 
of  which  necessarily  consumes  much  time.  In  this  connection  may  be 
noted  the  necessity  for  securing  evidence  that  such  marriages  have 
been  contracted  in  conformity  with  tribal  laws  and  that  the  parties 
thus  contracting  are  living  together  as  husband  and  wife.  The  acts  of 
the  legislative  bodies  of  both  nations  have  made  abandonment  on  the 
part  of  an  intermarried  citizen,  cause  for  a  forfeiture  of  citizenship,  and 
it  lies  with  the  commission  to  determine  in  such  cases  which  spouse  has 
in  fact  abandoned  the  other.  Many  cases  of  this  character  have  been 
brought  before  the  commission  and  the  hearings  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  trial  before  a  United  States  court,  so  formidable  is  the  array 
of  counsel,  witnesses,  and  spectators.  A  special  hearing  for  the  deter- 
mination of  such  cases  was  held  at  Ardmore  in  November,  1898,  and 
again  in  March,  1899,  at  South  McAlester. 

Upon  the  close  of  its  ai)pointments  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  in 
November,  the  commission  returned  to  Muskogee,  where  the  next 
three  months  were  devoted  to  the  negotiations  out  of  which  grew  the 
agreements  with  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  and  to  the  identification  of 
Mississippi  Choetaws,  all  of  which  appears  under  separate  heads. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1899,  appointments  were  fixed  and  adver- 
tised for  enrollment  work  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  commencing  with 
April  17,  1899,  and  extending  over  the  entire  summer,  with  the  excej)- 
tion  of  the  month  ot  July,  which  was  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  commission  to  dispose  of  such  matters  as  required  the  joint  consid- 
eration of  its  members. 

The  commission  has  not  been  able  during  its  enrollment  engagements 
to  give  hearings  to  cases  requiring  special  consideration,  and  many 
claims  to  enrollment  are  yet  undisposed  of  and  will  necessitate  future 
appointments  in  order  that  a  proper  determination  may  be  had  before 
the  rolls  can  be  closed.  There  also  remain  a  few  cases  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  United  States  court. 

It  is  exceedingly  imi)ortant  that  a  date  be  fixed  in  all  the  five  tribes 
after  which  no  more  names  can  be  added  to  their  membership.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  where  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  noncitizens  to  acquire  an  interest  in  tribal  property  has, 
in  many  instances,  been  the  sole  consideration  for  contracting  marriage 
with  citizens,  the  consequences  of  which  need  not  be  detailed  here. 
Almost,  if  not  (juite,  as  serious  in  its  consequences  is  the  situation  with 
rel'erence  to  the  increase  in  tribal  membershii)  through  births  of  children, 
which  applies  to  all  the  live  tribes.  Each  addition  to  a  family  in  this 
way  entitles  the  head  of  such  family  to  the  selection  of  an  additional 
allotment,  varying  from  approximately  five  hundred  acres  in  the  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  nations  to  one  hundred  twenty  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  The  opportunity  thus  afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is 
readily  seen  and  embraced  by  the  more  degenerate  classes,  and  as  a 
result  tiie  birth  rate  is  high. 

Citizens  are  required  to  report  births  of  children  to  the  commission 
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for  enrollment  under  sworn  statements.  For  this  pur])()se  a  blank  is 
supplied.     (Exhibit  No.  2,  p.  35.) 

The  commission  will  seek  to  elfect  an  agreement  with  all  the  tribes 
at  an  early  day  which  shall  fix  a  date  for  the  closing  of  rolls. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  commission  for  securing  and  i)reserving 
the  data  necessary  to  the  enrollment  of  the  various  tribes  is  as  follows: 

Each  head  of  family  is  required  to  appear  in  person  before  the  com- 
mission and  give  the  information  jiecessary  for  the  enrollment  ot  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  minor  children.  When  deemed  necessary,  this 
examination  is  conducted  under  oath,  and  witnesses  when  required  are 
summoned  and  examined  for  verification  of  applicant's  statements.  If 
found  eligible,  the  enrollment  is  entered  on  a  blank  card  (Exhibit  No.  3, 
]).  37),  which  was  designed  by  the  commission  and  which  embraces  the 
information  or  data  required,  in  the  smallest  practicable  amount  of 
space.  These  cards  are  fourteen  inches  long  and  seven  inches  wide, 
and  are  preserved  in  boxes  long  enough  to  contain  the  requisite  number 
for  any  one  roll  standing  on  edge,  similar  to  the  card-index  system. 
(Exhibit  No.  4,  p.  38.)  The  cards  are  printed  to  conform  to  the  reciuire- 
mentsof  the  roll  for  whicli  they  are  intended,  and  thot^e  for  each  roll 
are  given  a  separate  color  to  aid  in  distinguishing  them.  The  deposi- 
tary boxes,  being  i:>ortable,  can  be  transported  from  place  to  place  where 
needed,  and  when  not  in  use  are  kept  in  a  fireproof  vault  at  the  general 
office.  The  boxes  are  supi)lied  with  lock  and  key,  and  the  cards  are 
accessible  only  to  those  who  are  authorized.  These  cards  when  filled 
constitute  a  preliminary  roll,  and  when  enrollment  in  any  one  nation  has 
thus  been  completed,  the  data  will  be  transferred  to  bound  volumes  for 
transmittal  to  the  Department.  The  })racticability  of  this  method  of 
enrollment  will  be  obvious.  Additions  or  eliminations  made  necessary 
by  births  and  deaths  and  other  causes  may  be  freely  made  without 
mutilating  the  record. 

CHEROKEES. 

The  enrollment  of  Cherokees  has  not  yet  been  reached,  so  pressing 
and  voluminons  has  been  the  work  in  the  other  nations.  The  making 
of  rolls  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  even  n.ore 
difficulty  than  has  thns  far  been  experienced  in  the  other  nations, 
owing  to  the  greater  number  of  spurious  claimants  and  to  the  recjuire 
ments  of  the  law  with  reference  to  the  enrollment  of  Cherokee  freedmen. 
The  act  of  June  28,  1898  (Appendix  No.  1,  i).  31),  provides  that  rolls  in 
the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  be  made  as  follows : 

Sec.  21.  Tfiat  in  making  rolls  of  citizenship  of  the  several  tribes,  as  reijiiired  by 
law,  tbe  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
the  roll  of  Cherokee  citizens  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  (not  including  freedmen) 
as  the  only  roll  intended  to  he  confirmed  by  this  and  preceding  acts  of  Congress,  and 
to  enroll  all  persons  now  living  whose  names  are  found  on  said  roll,  and  all  descend- 
ants born  since  the  date  of  said  roll  to  persons  whose  names  are  found  thereon;  and 
all  persons  who  have  been  enrolled  by  the  tribal  authorities  who  have  heretofore 
made  X)«'rmanent  settlement  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  whose  jnirents,  by  reason  of  their 
Cherokee  blood,  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  citizenship  by  the  tribal  authorities, 
and  who  were  minors  when  their  parents  were  so  admitted ;  and  they  shall  investigate 
the  right  of  all  other  persons  whose  names  are  found  on  any  other  rolls  and  omit  all 
such  as  may  have  been  placed  thereon  by  fraud  or  without  authority  of  law,  enroll- 
ing only  such  as  may  have  lawful  right  thereto,  and  their  descendants  born  since 
such  rolls  were  made,  with  such  intermarried  white  persons  as  may  be  entitled  to 
citizenship  under  Cherokee  laws. 

It  shall  make  a  roll  of  Cherokee  freedmen  in  strict  compliance  with  the  decree  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  rendered  the  third  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-six.     (Appendix  No.  5,  p.  70.  j 
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DELAWARES. 

Under  a  provision  of  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  Dela- 
ware tribe  of  Indians  of  Kansas  and  the  Oherokees  of  Indian  Territory 
on  April  8,  1867,  tlie  Delawares  whose  nanies  were  enrolled  on  a  cer- 
tain register  made  February  18,  18(>7,  numbering  in  all  nine  hundred 
eighty-five,  were  admitted  into  the  Cherokee  country.  Th(^  wording  of 
that  agreement  was,  unfortunately,  ambiguous,  and  as  a  result  a  mis- 
understanding arose  between  these  tribes  as  to  the  })roi)erty  interests 
which  were  acquired  by  the  Delawares  thereunder. 

The  Delawares  construe  the  agreement  as  entitling  them  to  not 
only  an  absolute  and  uuciualiiied  title  to  157, GOO  acres  of  land,  but  in 
addition  thereto,  equal  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  Avith  native 
Oherokees  in  all  respects,  which  contention,  if  sustained,  would  entitle 
the  Delawares  not  only  to  the  157,000  acres  as  a  separate  estate,  but  a 
right  to  participate  in  all  respects  as  native  Oherokees  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  remaining  lands  and  moneys  of  that  tribe. 

The  Oherokees  contend  that  under  the  agreement  referred  to  the 
Delawares  were  admitted  to  full  citizenship  in  the  Oherokee  Kation, 
entitled  to  a  common  interest  in  the  lands  and  moneys  of  the  tribe, 
having  no  special  or  additional  rights  save  a  guarantee  thsbt  the  original 
nine  hundred  eighty  five  registered  Delawares  should, -in  case  of  allot- 
ment in  severalty,  be  entitled  to  not  less  than  100  acres  each.  That  the 
children  of  the  registered  Delawares  were  precisely  on  the  same  footing 
as  native  Oherokees. 

To  secure  an  adjudication  of  this  matter,  a  provision  was  embodied 
in  the  Ourtis  Act  authorizing  either  party  to  bring  a  suit  in  the  Oourt 
of  Claims  of  the  United  States  within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of 
the  act.  The  suit  was  duly  instituted  by  the  Delawares  and  is  now 
pending. 

While  the  law  does  not  specifically  require  a  separate  roll  of  Dela- 
wares, it  is,  of  course,  necessary,  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  that  one 
be  made  when  the  enrollment  of  the  Oherokees  is  reached. 

GENERAL. 

The  importance  of  pushing  to  an  early  completion  the  rolls  of  citizens 
in  all  five  tribes  need  hardly  be  discussed.  Until  these  rolls  have  been 
completed  it  is  impracticable,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  allotments  for 
the  reason  that  the  presence  of  a  commissioner  would  be  required  in 
each  laud  office  to  pass  upon  the  rights  of  claimants  to  enrollment  prior 
to  filing  on  selections,  a  function  which  can  not  be  delegated.  The  gen- 
eral duties  of  the  commission  will  not  admit  of  such  monoi)olization  of 
the  time  of  all  its  members.  With  the  rolls  complete  and  approved,  an 
officer  may  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  various  land  offices  and  require 
merely  the  identification  of  those  whose  names  appear  upon  the  roll. 

Many  other  important  matters  rest  upon  the  completion  of  the  rolls, 
not  the  least  of  wbich  is  the  restoration  to  the  tribes  of  much  of  the 
public  domain  now  in  the  ])ossession  of  intruders  whose  status  is 
unknown  to  tlie  officers  of  the  judicial  department  or  United  States 
Indian  Agent.  To  this  paramount  duty  the  commission  will  direct  all 
possible  efi'ort. 

MISSISSIPPI  CHOCTAWS. 

The  act  of  Congress,  June  7,  1897  (Appendix  ISTo.  4,  p.  66),  required 
the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  to  investigate  and  report 
IND,  FT  2 2 
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to  Congress  whether  the  Mississippi  Choctaws  under  treaty  provisions 
were  not  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  Choctaw  citizenship  in  Indian 
Territory,  except  an  interest  in  Choctaw  annuities.  The  commission 
discharged  the  duty  thus  imposed,  reporting  the  result  of  its  investiga- 
tion to  Congress  January  28,  1898.  As  more  recent  legislation  touch- 
ing the  interest  of  this  class  of  claimants  is  based  ujion  the  findings  of 
the  commission,  the  rei^ort  referred  to  is  embodied  herein.  (Appendix 
No.  0,  p.  73.) 

Briefly  stated,  the  commission's  conclusions  were  that  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  ^'i)rivileges  of  a  Choctaw  citizen"  in  Indian  Territory 
those  claiming  under  Article  XIV  of  the  treaty  of  1830  must  remove  to 
Indian  Territory  and  there  establish  a  bona  fide  residence.  That  upon 
so  doing  they  became  entitled  to  share  in  the  allotments  of  lands  and 
all  other  privileges  of  Choctaw  citizens  save  participation  in  Choctaw 
annuities,  but  that  they  must  be  required  to  establish  their  identity. 
Congress  thereupon  made  provision  for  the  identification  of  Mississii^pi 
Choctaws  by  inserting  in  the  Curtis  Act  the  following  paragraph: 

Said  commission  shall  have  authority  to  determine  the  identity  of  Choctaw 
Indians  claiming  rights  in  the  Choctaw  lands  nnder  Article  XIV  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Choctaw  Nation,  concluded  September  twenty- 
seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty,  and  to  that  end  they  may  administer  oaths, 
examine  witnesses,  and  perform  all  other  acts  necessary  thereto,  and  make  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  commission  has  i)er formed  that  duty,  and  its  report,  with  excep- 
tion of  the  schedule  of  names  of  those  identified,  is  appended  hereto. 
(Appendix  No.  7,  p.  77.) 

LAND  OFFICES. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department,  prescribed  October  7, 
1898,  to  govern  the  selection  and  renting  of  prospective  allotments 
(Ai)pendix  No.  8,  p.  81),  contain  the  following  provision: 

'^  *  *  *  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  said  act  according  to  its  design, 
and  to  enable  every  member  of  each  tribe  to  select  and  have  set  apart  to  him  lands 
to  be  allotted  to  him  in  amount  approximating  his  share  as  aforesaid,  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  instructed  as  a  means  preparatory  to  and  in  aid 
of  the  duty  of  allotment  of  the  lands  of  said  tribes,  required  of  it  by  said  act,  to 
proceed  as  early  as  practicable  to  establish  an  office  within  the  territory  of  each 
tribe,  provided  with  proper  and  suitable  records,  including  a  copy  of  the  United 
States  survey  of  the  lands  of  the  tribe,  for  the  purpose  of  registering  each  and 
every  selection  of  lands  made  by  any  member  of  the  tribe  for  his  allotment  *  *  *  /' 

It  was  not  deemed  by  the  commission  practicable  to  attempt  the 
establishment  of  such  offices  in  all  five  tribes  until  a  satisfactory  method 
of  procedure  and  system  should  have  been  devised  and  established  in 
one,  and  by  practical  experience  demonstrated  as  productive  of  satis- 
factory results,  and  until  the  rolls  of  citizens  in  those  tribes  should  be 
closed. 

The  initiatory  work  being  experimental  and  rerjuiring  the  close  atten- 
tion of  the  commission,  such  office  was  established  at  Muskogee,  in  the 
Creek  Nation,  where  the  general  office  of  the  commission  is  located, 
thus  enabling  the  commission  to  better  superintend  its  operations.  Due 
notice  was  given  by  publication,  as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  secre- 
tary, and  the  office  opened  for  the  selection  of  allotments  on  April  1, 
1899. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  full-bloods  of  the  Creek  Nation 
have  been  slow  to  accede  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  as  expressed 
in  recent  legislation,  and  the  work  of  enrolling  has  been  materially 
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retarded  by  a  clear  determination  on  their  part  to  ignore  the  require- 
ments of  the  commission.  Ui)on  the  establishment  of  a  land  oiidce  at 
Muskogee,  however,  it  became  evident  to  them  that  unless  they 
appeared  for  enrollment  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  select  their 
lands,  and  they  have  since  been  presenting  themselves  for  enrollment. 

To  accomplish  the  work  of  enrollment  and  recording  the  selections  of 
the  Creeks,  the  commission  found  it  practicable  and  of  material  advan- 
tage to  place  an  enrolling  clerk  in  the  land  ofilice.  By  this  method  each 
api)licant  is  examined  as  to  his  citizenship  before  he  is  permitted  to 
make  api)lication  for  a  selection,  saving  much  time  to  the  land  office 
proper.  If^  on  entering  the  land  office,  the  ai)plicaiit  is  found  to  be 
already  enrolled  on  a  card,  and  his  citizenship  is  undoubted,  he  is  at 
once  furnished  with  a  certificate  of  enrollment.  (Exhibit  No.  5,  p. 
CO.)  If  not,  the  necessary  data  is  secured  and  enrollment  made  as 
described  under  the  head  "Enrollment  of  citizens,"  the  commissioner 
in  charge  of  the  land  office  passing  upon  all  doubtful  claims.  When 
enrolled,  the  certificate  of  enrollment  is  presented  by  the  ai)plicant  to 
an  experienced  land  clerk,  who  locates  the  land  desired  and  furnishes 
the  ai)plicant  with  a  small  diagram  (Exhibit  No.  6,  p.  61)  bearing 
the  proper  description  and  showing  the  subdivision  claimed.  This 
is  made  up  from  information  elicited  from  the  applicant  with  the  aid  of 
photolithographic  township  plats.  Different  from  the  class  of  people 
who  are  applicants  for  homesteads  at  United  States  district  land  offices 
throughout  the  United  States,  these  people  rarely  know  the  proper 
description  of  the  lands  upon  which  their  homes  and  improvements  are 
located,  or  which  they  desire  to  select  from  the  open  domain.  Exhibit 
No.  7,  p.  62,  shows  specimens  of  descriptions  presented  by  applicants 
intended  to  indicate  the  location  of  their  selections. 

On  receiving  the  diagram  and  description  of  his  selection,  the  appli- 
cant presents  same  to  a  selection  clerk,  whose  plats  (Exhibit  No.  9, 
p.  64)  graphically  indicate  selections  already  made,  and  avIio  com- 
pares the  descrii)tions  thus  presented  with  those  previously  liled  upon, 
to  guard  against  a  second  filing  upon  the  same  tract.  He  further 
ascertains  whether  the  selection  applied  for  is  crossed  by  any  railroad 
rights  of  way,  meandered  streams,  etc.,  in  order  to  determine  the  acre- 
age of  the  land  selected.  If  the  land  applied  for  is  found  clear,  the  sub- 
division selected  is  indicated  on  the  memorandum  plats  by  the  principle 
of  a  circle,  a  complete  circle  representing  a  quarter  section,  a  half  circle 
80  acres,  etc.  The  application  (Exhibit  No.  10,  p.  65)  is  then  filled  out 
by  the  selection  clerk  with  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  family, 
description  and  acreage  of  the  lands  selected,  and  passed  to  the  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  in  charge,  who  closely  examines  the  api)licant 
under  oath  as  to  whether  he  has  been  on  the  lands  so  selected  and 
knows  the  location  and  character  of  the  soil,  whether  they  are  suitable 
for  homes,  whether  there  are  any  other  claimants,  whether  there  are 
any  schools,  churches,  or  other  public  buildings  on  the  lands,  and  such 
other  questions  as  are  deemed  necessary  to  establish  the  claimant's 
right  to  the  selections  made.  A  verbatim  stenographic  record  is  made 
of  each  applicant's  statement  and  filed  with  the  application.  If  the 
commissioner  finds  the  apjdicant  entitled  to  the  selection,  the  applica- 
tion is  passed  to  a  draftsman,  who  makes  the  proper  entry  on  a  town- 
ship diagram  (Exhibit  No.  11,  p.  69),  of  which  the  commission  has 
one  for  each  township  in  the  Creek  Nation.  When  noted  on  the  diagram, 
the  selection  is  recorded  in  writing  on  the  tract  book  (Exhibit  No.  12, 
p.  73),  and  a  certificate  of  selection  (Exhibit  No.  13,  p.  76)  is  issued  to 
the  applicant. 
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At  the  inception  of  this  work  very  few  conflicting  claims  appeared, 
but  as  the  work  progresses  it  is  seldom  that  an  application  is  made 
which  does  not  in  some  measure  conflict  with  selections  already  made. 
In  such  cases  every  i)Ossible  effort  is  made  by  the  commission  to  secure 
an  amicable  adjustment  between  claimants,  and  failing  in  this  a  con- 
test is  initiated,  the  procedure  of  which  will  appear  under  the  head  of 
"Land  contests." 

Citizens  whose  selections  lie  within  one  mile  of  the  corporate  limits 
of  towns  are  not  provided  with  the  regular  certificate  of  selection, 
owing  to  the  increased  value  by  reason  of  the  h)cation  of  the  land. 
Pending  appi'aisal  of  such  lands,  they  will  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
possession  of  an  approximate  share  in  value  of  the  lands  of  the  tribe 
and  a  special  certificate  evidencing  right  to  possession  is  issued. 

Up  to  and  including  June  30,  181)9,  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
selections  were  flled  on  in  the  Creek  Nation.  Selections  thus  made 
are  shown  by  Exhibit  No.  8,  page  G3,  the  shaded  portions  represent- 
ing selections  made. 

LAND   CONTESTS. 

As  early  as  1827  settlements  were  made  in  the  Creek  Nation  at  what 
is. known  as  "Old  Agency,"  and  within  a  few  years  thereafter  the  Creeks 
were  generally  removed  to  their  present  territory.  Their  lands  having 
never  been  surveyed,  excei^t  as  to  exterior  limits  of  the  nation,  their 
farms  were  without  regular  form  or  boundaries.  These  farms  usually 
started  with  small  clearings  in  the  woods  or  bottoms,  and  took  such  form 
as  the  owners  found  most  convenient  to  cultivate  or  fence.  Some  formed 
triangles,  some  circles,  others  were  oblong,  and  so  on,  and  as  no  restric- 
tions were  placed  upon  the  amount  of  land  that  any  citizen  might  culti- 
vate, no  regular  limits  bounded  any  citizen's  claim.  For  over  sixty  years 
such  claims  have  existed,  becoming  more  crowded  and  more  indefinite 
as  to  boundary  lines  of  each  ('laimant's  farm.  Upon  the  emancipation 
of  slaves  and  the  extension  of  citizenship  rights  to  them  this  situation 
became  more  pronounced,  owing  to  the  social  nature  of  the  negro  and 
his  disinclination  to  seek  new  homes  and  cultivate  large  places.  The 
freedmen  settled  thickly  along  the  river  bottoms  and  near  the  towns, 
and  while  his  natural  contented  disposition  has  recently  given  place  to 
a  more  ambitious  spirit  by  reason  of  the  opportunities  ofl'ered  for  rent- 
ing lands  for  grazing  purposes,  he  still  tenaciously  clings  to  the  old 
home. 

On  March  2, 1895,  Congress  passed  an  act  (28  Stat.  L.,  876)  providing 
for  a  survey  of  the  lands  of  the  Five  Tribes  into  sectional  subdivisions, 
which  survey  has  recently  been  completed.  The  lines  thus  established, 
as  related  to  the  boundaries  of  certain  farms,  as  found  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  are  illustrated  by  Exhibit  No.  14,  page  79. 
The  subdivisions  thus  made,  while  indicating  in  a  general  way  the  form 
which  the  farms  of  citizens  must  eventually  take,  were  not  sufficiently 
small  to  enable  either  the  owners  of  farms  or  this  commission  to  deter- 
mine what  particular  subdivisions  the  improvements  of  citizens  covered 
or  the  exact  limits  of  their  farms.  The  commission,  therefore,  found  it 
necessary  to  have  the  more  thickly  populated  districts  subsectionized 
into  forty-acre  tracts,  or  "  quarter- quarters."  A  survey  party  was  there- 
upon organized,  termed  by  the  commission  the  "  Creek  selection  survey 
party,'  a  more  full  report  of  the  operations  of  which  will  appear  under 
a  separate  head. 

Exhibit,  No.  15,  page  82,  illustrates  the  work  done  by  it  and  the 
complex  and  irregular  holdings  of  citizens. 
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Out  of  these  irregular  holdings  and  associated  with  the  allotment  of 
lands  has  grown  a  very  important  branch  of  the  commission's  duty — 
that  of  hearing  and  determining  contests  arising  between  members  of 
the  tribes  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  lands. 

To  govern  such  proceedings,  rules  of  practice  have  been  prescribed  by 
the  commission  and  approved  by  the  Secretary.  (Appendix,  Ko.  9, 
p.  84.)  While  some  few  amendments  to  tliese  rules  may  be  found 
necessary  as  the  work  advances,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  believed  to  be 
well  adapted  for  the  i)urposes  for  which  they  are  designed. 

Exhibit  No.  IG,  page  84,  and  Exhibit  No.  17,  page  85,  represent  the 
blanks  prepared  by  the  commission  for  tlie  initiation  of  contests,  being 
the  notice  of  contest  and  summons,  and  complaint.  These,  as  well  as 
all  other  ])apers  essential  to  the  presentation  of  a  contest,  are,  when 
desired  by  contestants,  prepared  by  the  commission.  Contests  gener- 
ally arise,  however,  between  freedmen  or  between  freedmen  and  mixed 
bloods,  and  they  usually  retain  counsel  to  prepare  their  cases  and  present 
their  evidence. 

Up  to  and  including  June  30, 1899,  sixty-one  contests  were  instituted. 
Hearings  thereof  must  be  given  by  a  member  of  the  commission.  The 
duty  can  not  be  delegated  and  much  time  will  be  consumed  in  giving 
proper  consideration  thereto. 

A  stenographic  record  is  made  of  the  proceedings  and  preserved  to 
enable  a  review  of  a  case  to  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  when  appealed  from  this  com- 
mission. 

SURVEYS. 

Under  the  subject  of  land  contests  the  necessity  has  been  shown  for 
having  certain  lands  subdivided  into  forty-acre  tracts,  and  the  bound- 
aries of  each  citizen's  farm  as  related  to  such  subsectional  lines  located. 
The  necessity  for  this,  as  has  been  seen,  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
landholdings  of  citizens  were  too  irregular  and  complex  to  admit  of  an 
understanding  between  the  commission  and  allottees  as  to  the  exact 
location  of  improvements,  without  which  the  respective  rights  of  claim- 
ants could  not  be  properly  determined. 

The  first  plan  adopted  by  the  commission  for  ascertaining  this  infor- 
mation was  by  making  a  compass  traverse  of  fences  with  bearings  to 
notable  objects  from  points  on  the  traverse  line  and*  platting  same  in 
the  office.  This  plan  did  not  give  satisfaction ;  first,  on  account  of  its 
inaccuracy  caused  by  discrepancies  existing  between  measurements  or 
bearings  of  this  and  the  original  survey,  thus  i)lacing  houses  on  wrong 
forty-acre  tracts.  This  inaccuracy  could  only  be  obviated  by  first  retrac- 
ing the  boundaries  of  a  section,  and  this,  in  addition  to  the  compass 
traverse,  would  make  the  survey  more  expensive  than  the  method  at 
present  in  use  and  exjdained  later;  second,  this  method  left  no  perma- 
nent markings  in  the  field  by  which  citizens  could  adjust  themselves 
or  know  where  the  boundaries  of  their  selections  when  tiled  u])on  were 
lo(;ated. 

The  present  method  as  adopted  consists  of  dividing  a  section  into 
forty  acre  lots  and  mapping  same  by  planetable  methods  similar  to  the 
methods  now  in  use  on  the  topographical  work  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

First,  the  boundaries  of  a  section  are  retraced  and  one-sixteenth  sec- 
tion corners  set  at  -iO  chains,  proportional  measurement,  or  in  the  case 
of  whole  sections,  on  the  line  half  way  between  section  and  quarter 
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section  coruers.  Then  from  the  one-sixteenth  section  corner  on  the 
west  boundary,  and  in  the  south  half  of  the  section,  a  random  line  is 
run  on  the  reverse  bearing  of  the  south  boundary  of  the  section.  The 
true  bearing  or  western  course  of  this  line  is  computed  from  the  fall- 
ing on  the  east  boundary  and  one-sixteenth  section  corners  set  at  20 
chains  intervals,  proportional  measurement.  Then  from  the  one-fourth 
section  corner  on  west  boundary  a  random  line  is  run  on  reverse  bear- 
ing of  true  line  through  south  half,  and  so  on  from  one-sixteenth  sec- 
tion corner  in  north  half,  thus  establishing  the  corners  of  the  forty-acre 
tracts. 

All  lines  are  run  with  a  solar  compass  and  accurate  notes  taken  of 
timber  lines,  drainage,  houses,  orchards,  fences  (with  accurate  bearings 
of  same),  and  all  notable  objects. 

These  notes  are  platted  at  the  end  of  each  day's  work  on  a  protractor 
diagram  (Exhibit  No.  15,  p.  82),  each  section  independently,  to  a 
scale  of  eight  inches  to  the  mile,  and  the  plats  then  filled  in  from  plane- 
table  operations  in  the  field,  consisting  of  topographic  sketching, 
planetable  triangulation,  buckboard  traverse,  and  stadia  traverse.  For 
the  latter  the  telescopic  alidade  and  stadia  rod  are  used.  This  gives  a 
map  of  each  section,  with  names  of  property  owners  and  location  of 
j>roperty,  and,  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  the  area  under  fence  and 
in  x)ossession  of  each  citizen.  From  these  plats  each  citizen's  holding 
can  be  determined  with  accuracy. 

Thus  far  only  one  survey  party  has  been  put  in  the  field.  Opera- 
tions were  commenced  on  June  1,  and  uj)  to  and  including  June  30 
1541  niiles  had  been  run  and  31 J  sections  had  thus  been  subdivided 
and  platted.  This  party,  as  organized,  consists  of  one  surveyor  in 
charge,  who  conducts  the  topographic  work  with  planetable,  one  rodman, 
as  stadia  man  and  general  assistant,  and  two  crews,  each  consisting  of 
one  surveyor  operating  solar  compass,  two  chainmen,  one  rodman.  one 
moundmau,  two  axmen.  In  addition  to  these  are  required  one  camp 
teamster  and  one  cook,  a  total  of  eighteen  men. 

The  midsummer  months  are  the  most  unfavorable  for  field  operations 
of  this  nature,  owing  to  the  rank  vegetation,  cornfields,  etc.,  which 
obstruct  the  progress  of  the  surveyors,  and  to  the  amount  of  illness 
which  i)revails  among  the  men  in  the  hot  months.  The  work  of  this 
party  has  thus  far  been  confined  largely  to  bottom  lands,  which  are  not 
only  unhealthful,  but  so  densely  covered  with  undergrowth  as  to  neces- 
sitate much  labor-in  running  lines.  Subdivisional  work  of  like  nature 
is  necessary  in  the  thickly  populated  districts  in  the  other  four  nations, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  commission  is  recommending  an  increased 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  as  the  selection 
of  allotments  can  not  advantageously  be  proceeded  with  until  such 
surveys  are  made.  Aside  from  the  equipment  and  the  cost  of  putting 
the  field  notes  into  permanent  form,  the  exj^ense  of  this  work  is  less 
than  four  cents  an  acre,  which,  when  compared  with  the  value  of  the 
information  gained,  is  infinitesimally  small. 

APPRAISEMENT  OF  LANDS. 

SEMINOLE   NATION. 

The  agreement  made  by  this  commission  with  the  Seminoles  Decem- 
ber 16,  1897,  approved  July  1,  1898  (Appendix  No.  10,  p.  87),  contains 
the  following  provision  : 

All  lauds  belonging  to  the  Seminole  tribe  of  Indians  shall  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  designated  as  first,  second,  and  third  class;  the  first  class  to  be  appraised  at 
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five  dollars,  the  second  class  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  the  third  class  at 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  per  acre,  and  the  same  shall  be  divided  among  the 
members  of  the  tribe,  so  that  each  shall  have  an  equal  share  thereof  in  value,  so  far 
as  may  be,  the  location  and  fertility  of  the  soil  considered;     *     *     * 

Early  in  April,  1899,  the  commission  organized  a  party  for  the  classi- 
fication of  Seminole  lands,  consisting  of  seven  appraisers,  with  the 
usual  camp  e(iuij)ment  for  iield  work.  This  party,  in  charge  of  an 
api)raiser  in  chief,  entered  the  Seminole  Nation  April  15, 1899,  operating 
in  two  divisions  of  three  appraisers  each,  one  ai)i)raiser  in  each  divi- 
sion being  a  surveyor,  whose  services  were  needed  to  retrace  sectional 
lines,  the  services  of  the  extra  appraiser  being  utilized  as  a  clerk  and 
alternate  whenever  a  member  of  either  division  became  incapacitated 
by  any  reason.  These  divisions  were  eacli  accompanied  by  a  repre- 
sentative on  the  part  of  the  Seminole  Nation.  Subsequently  it  became 
necessary  to  reduce  this  party,  and  only  one  division  is  now  engaged  in 
classifying  lands.  The  classifications  thus  made  extend  to  no  snmller 
subdivisions  than  quarter  sections.  As  will  be  observed,  no  discretion 
is  allowed  the  commission  in  valuing  the  land  save  as  such  valuations 
are  fixed  by  the  classifications,  and  ux)0u  the  completion  of  classifica- 
tion the  appraisment  will  be  complete. 

The  appraisers  are  required  to  keep  an  accurate  and  complete  record 
of  classifications  made,  notes  being  made  in  each  instance  as  to  the 
character  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  drainage,  timber,  etc. 

The  field  notes  are  kept  in  small  leather-bound  books,  eight  inches 
long  by  five  inches  wide.  Exhibit  No.  18,  page  87,  illustrates  a  page  of 
this  record.  As  the  field  notes  can  not  be  entered  in  such  order  as  to 
X^ermit  a  ready  examination  as  to  any  particular  tract,  a  second  record 
book  is  provided,  termed  "appraisal  record,"  to  which  the  field  notes 
are  transferred  by  the  appraiser  in  charge.  This  record  is  so  arranged 
that  the  townships  and  ranges  appear  in  numerical  order  and  admits 
of  indexing,  so  that  upon  completion  of  the  work  any  given  tract  of 
land  can  at  once  be  referred  to.  Exhibit  No.  19,  page  88,  represents  a 
page  from  this  book.  The  following  certificate  is  inserted  at  the  close 
of  each  a})praisal  record  for  the  signatures  of  the  appraisers  by  whom 
the  classification  is  made. 

"We,  tlie  undersigned,  appointed  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  to 
appraise  tlie  lands  of  the  Seminole  Nation,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement  entered  into  between  said  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and 
the  Seminole  Nation,  dated  December  16,  1897,  and  approved  by  act  of  Congress, 
July  1,  1898,  do  herel)y  certify  that  we  have  severally  and  collectively  viewed  each 
parcel  of  land  described  on  the  foregoing  pages  of  this  book,  on  the  dates  set  forth 
therein,  and  do  iurther  certify,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  after  careful 
examination,  that  the  classification  of  said  iiarcels  of  land  is  correct. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  this day  of ,  1899." 

As  rapidly  as  the  records  are  made  up  and  certified  they  are  for- 
warded to  the  general  office  at  Muskogee,  where  they  are  preserved  in 
a  fireproof  vault. 

Much  illness  has  existed  among  all  the  field  x:)arties  of  the  commis- 
sion during  the  hot  weather,  and  the  work  in  the  Seminole  Nation  has 
been  somewhat  retarded  for  this  reason.  Very  satisfactory  x^rogress, 
however,  has  been  made,  and  the  commissio^i  exx^ects  the  work  to  be 
comx^leted  not  later  than  December  1  of  the  current  year.  Exhibit  No. 
20,  page  89,  indicates  the  x^rogress  of  appraisement  to  July  1,  1899, 
the  shaded  portion  rex)resenting  work  done. 
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CHOCTAW-CHICKASAW   LANDS. 

The  essence  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  agreement  (Appendix 
No.  1,  p.  31)  is  found  in  its  first  stipulation,  which  reads  as  follows: 

♦^That  all  the  lands  within  the  Indian  Territory  belonging  to  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Indians  shall  be  allotted  to  the  members  of  said  tribes  so  as  to  give  to 
each  member  of  these  tribes,  so  far  as  possible,  a  fair  and  equal  share  thereof,  con- 
sidering the  character  and  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  location  and  value  of  the 
lands." 

When  read  in  connection  with  a  clause  from  a  succeeding  paragraph 
in  language  as  follows: 

''That  in  order  to  such  equal  division,  the  lands  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws 
shall  be  graded  and  appraised  so  as  to  give  to  each  member,  so  far  as  possible,  an 
equal  value  of  the  land : " 

it  will  be  seen  that  in  grading  and  appraising  the  lands  of  the  Choc- 
taws and  Chickasaws  no  arbitrary  limitations  are  to  be  observed,  but 
that  the  lands  are  to  be  appraised  at  their  actual  value,  a  proposition 
which  none  of  the  other  tribes  have  thus  far  been  willing  to  accede  to. 

To  commence  upon  this  work  the  commission  early  in  May,  1899, 
proceeded  to  organize  and  equip  field  parties,  and  the  work  was 
entered  upon  the  latter  part  of  June. 

The  organization,  as  effected,  consists  of  four  parties,  all  under  the 
direction  of  one  appraiser  in  chief,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
commission. 

Each  party  so  organized  is  composed  of  six  appraisers,  one  clerk, 
two  teamsters,  and  one  cook.  Two  of  these  appraisers  in  each  party 
are  surveyors,  and  act  in  a  double  capacity. 

Each  party,  while  subsisting  in  one  camp,  operates  in  two  divisions, 
with  three  appraisers  in  each  division,  one  appraiser  being  a  surveyor. 
Eight  divisions  are  thus  engaged  in  the  field  at  the  same  time.  Each 
party  is  under  an  appraiser  in  charge,  who  maintains  discipline  in  the 
camp  and  directs  details  of  his  party. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  each  nation  is  to  be  represented 
in  this  work,  and  appointments  to  that  end  have  been  made  by  the 
respective  executives  of  those  tribes. 

The  classification  and  rules  formulated  and  agreed  upon  for  this 
work  are  as  follows : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 

Muskogee,  Ind.  T.,  June  7,  1899. 
The  following  schedule  of  classes  and  subclasses  of  lands  located  within  the  limit 
of  those  portions  of  the  Indian  Territory  belonging  to  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
tribes,  and  the  rules  for  determining  the  values  of  same,  have  been  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  character  of  said  lands  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  in 
conformity  with  the  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  said  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  tribes,  dated  April  27,  1897,  and  the  laws  of  Congress  relating  to  the 
same. 

Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
Tams  Bixby, 

Acting  Chairman. 
M.  D.  Kenyon, 

Appraiser  in  Chief. 
W.  H.  Harrison, 
Representative  Choctaw  Tribe. 
Ed.  B.  Johnson, 
Representative  Chickasaw  Tribe. 
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RULES     AND     SCHEDULE     FOR    THE     GRADING    AND     APPRAISING     OF     THE     CHOCTAW- 
CHICKASAW   LANDS. 

Rules. 

Land  shall  be  valued  in  the  appraisement  as  if  in  its  original  condition,  exclnding 
the  improvements. 

Land  will  be  graded  and  appraised  by  (juarter  sections,  except  in  ca8(\s  where  a 
part  of  a  (jnarter  section  is  of  a  widely  different  class  from  the  rest.  In  such  cases 
the  quarter  section  will  be  graded  and  appraised  in  smaller  parcels,  but  no  parcel  to 
be  less  than  40  acres. 

If  timber  is  of  commercial  value  the  quantity  will  be  carefully  estimated,  the 
variety  stated,  and  it  will  be  valued  separately,  and  if  not  generally  distributed 
over  the  tracts,  its  location  will  be  given. 

Appraisers  will  grade  and  ajipraise  lands  without  regard  to  location  or  proximity 
to  market. 

Whenever  necessary  the  appraiser  in  chief,  in  cooperation  with  the  representatives 
appointed  by  the  respective  executives  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes,  will 
th(5reafter  readjust  and  equalize  the  appraisements. 

Upon  completion  of  this  work  the  values  will  be  adjusted  by  the  Commission  to 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  on  the  basis  of  values  fixed  for  each  class  and  the  location 
of  the  land  and  its  proximity  to  market. 

Schedule. 

Class  1.  Naturally  open  bottom  land. 

Class  2.  (a)  Cleared  bottom  laud.  * 

(b)  Best  black  prairie  land. 
Class  3.  Bottom  land  covered  with  timber  and  thickets.     (If  the  timber  is  of  commercial  value,  it 
will  be  appraised  separately.) 
Class  4.  (a)  Best  prairie  land,  other  than  black. 

(b)  Bottom  land  subject  to  overllow. 
Class  5.  (a)  Prairie  land,  smooth  and  tillable. 

(b)  Swamp  land  easily  drainable. 
Class  0.  {a)  Eough  prairie  laiid. 

(b)  Upland  with  hard  timber.     (If  the  timber  is  of  commercial  value,  it  will  be  appraised 
separately.) 
Class  7.  (a)  Kocky  prairie  land. 

(b)  Swamp  land  not  easily  drainable. 
Class  8.  (a)  Alkali  i)rairie  land. 

ib)  Hilly  and  rocky  land. 

(c)  Swamp  land  not  prolitably  drainable. 

(d)  Mountain  jiasture  land. 

Class  9.  (a)  Sandy  land  with  pine  timber.  (If  the  timber  is  of  commercial  value,  it  will  be 
appraised  separately.) 

(b)  Mountain   land  with  pine  timber.     (If  the  timber  is  of  commercial  value,   it  will  be 
appj-aised  separately. 
Class  10.  Kough  mountain  land. 

Field  and  appraisal  records  similar  to  those  designed  for  the  Semi- 
nole Nation  have  been  adopted  in  the  Ohoctaw-Chickasaw  appraise- 
ment. Each  page  of  the  Meld  record  has  a  dnplicate,  and  when  entering 
their  notes  the  appraisers  insert  a  carbon  sheet,  resnlting  in  a  donble 
record.  The  duplicate  sheets  are  detached  and  surrendered  to  the 
appraiser  in  chief,  who  collates  the  information  necessary  and  reports 
each  week's  progress  to  the  general  ofitice  of  the  commission  on  a  blank 
prepared  for  that  purpose.  (Exhibit  No.  21,  p.  90).  The  original  field 
notes  are  transmitted  to  the  general  oftice  as  rapidly  as  the  books  are 
filled  and  approved  by  the  appraiser  in  chief,  where  they  are  preserved 
in  a  fireproof  vault. 

When  the  lands  of  any  quarter  section  can  not  be  properly  classified 
under  one  head,  separate  classifications  are  made  of  smaller  subdi- 
visions, extending  to  forty-acre  tracts  when  necessary. 

The  ai)praiser  in  chief  directs  the  field  movements  of  the  parties, 
Inspects  the  various  camps  and  records  made,  and  exercises  general 
supervision  over  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  work. 

The  general  plan  promises  to  be  i)roductive  of  satisfactory  results. 
Under  favorable  circumstances  each  division  can  appraise  three  sections 
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a  (lay,  or  a  total  of  twenty-four  sections.  At  this  rate  it  is  estimated 
tliat  the  entire  appraisement  of  the  Choctaw- Chickasaw  lands  can  be 
completed  in  approximately  three  years,  with  no  larger  force  than  is  now 
engaged.  The  commission  believes  it  desirable,  however,  to  increase 
its  appraisal  parties  sufficiently  to  conclude  the  work  in  less  time,  to 
which  end  an  increased  appropriation  is  recommended  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

GRAZING  LEASES. 

For  years  a  very  large  portion  of  the  public  domain  of  the  Five 
Tribes  has  been  in  the  possession  of  stock  growers.  Cattlemen  have 
extended  their  wire  fences  until  the  prairie  lands  of  the  Five  Tribes 
presented  the  appearance  of  one  large  cattle  ranch. 

Though  this  industry  has  become  very  extensive,  the  individual  citi- 
zens received  very  little  direct  benefit  therefrom,  for  the  reason  that  the 
cattlemen,  as  a  rule,  held  the  lands  under  a  contract  with  the  officials 
of  the  nation,  or,  wliat  was  more  common,  simply  took  possession  of 
open  lands,  stretched  barbed  wire  about  them,  and  paid  no  one  for  the 
use  of  them. 

Under  section  23  of  the  Curtis  Act  (Appendix  No.  1,  p.  31)  all 
grazing  leases  made  with  a  tribe  or  member  thereof  prior  to  January  1, 

1898,  terminated  April  1, 1899,  and  all  leases  made  after  that  date  were 
void,  save  those  made  by  citizens  covering  their  proportionate  share  of 
the  tribal  lands. 

The  rules  of  the  Secretary,  October  7,  1898  (Appendix  No.  8,  p.  81), 
construed  the  language  of  the  act  as  intending  that  no  member  of  a 
tribe  should  rent  his  share  of  the  lands  and  that  of  his  family  unless 
he  be  in  actual  possession  and  occupying  the  same  or  the  same  be  in 
good  faith  selected  by  him  and  in  some  way  set  apart  to  him,  and  pro- 
vided that  no  contract  for  rent  of  any  selection  so  made  should  be  valid 
or  binding  unless  for  ade([uate  consideration  made  in  writing  in  dupli- 
cate and  deposited  with  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
and  made  it  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  investigate  such  leases  and 
forward  to  the  Department  for  approval. 

The  land  office  of  the  commission  at  Muskogee  was  opened  April  1, 

1899,  and  the  grazing  season  was  well  advanced  before  any  material 
number  of  selections  had  been  made.  As  rapidly,  however,  as  selec- 
tions were  filed  upon,  rental  contracts  were  made  by  cattlemen  and 
presented  to  the  commission  for  investigation.  In  so  many  forms  were 
such  contracts  drawn  and  so  imperfect  and  irregular  were  they  found, 
that  about  seventy-five  per  ccntof  them  had  to  be  returned  to  the  makers, 
and  a  very  large  number  were  again  and  again  returned  for  correction 
before  they  could  be  transmitted  to  the  Department  for  approval. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  selections  filed  ujion  were  largely  within  pas- 
tures and  that  the  terms  of  a  contract  were  partially  fulfilled  before 
presentation  for  investigation  by  the  commission,  the  work  has  not  been 
productive  of  as  good  effects  as  it  would  have  been  had  the  selections 
been  made  before  the  opening  of  the  grazing  season. 

As  a  whole,  however,  the  commission  regards  the  results  as  very  sat- 
isfactory, as  a  precedent  has  been  established.  Citizens  have  learned 
that  a  reasonable  compensation  will  be  secured  to  them,  and  cattlemen 
now  understand  what  rules  must  be  complied  with,  thus  paving  the 
way  for  more  perfect  and  complete  work  next  season. 

The  commission  has  no  record  of  the  number  of  contracts  which  have 
been  presented  for  investigation  in  the  Creek  Nation,  but  three  hundred 
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forty-five  have  been  recommended  to  the  Department  for  approval  up 
to  July  1,  1899,  covering  118,510  acres  of  land,  for  which  an  average 
rate  of  twenty-five  cents  i^er  acre  is  paid. 

As  soon  as  land  offices  can  be  established  in  the  other  four  tribes 
like  benefits  will  result  there.  When  thoroughly  systematized  and 
{controlled,  a  very  satisfactory  income  will  accrue  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Five  Tribes  from  this  source. 


GOVERNMENT. 

The  unknown  and  unknowable  force  or  impulse  of  nature  to  seek  per- 
fection and  effect  a  cure  where  ills  exist  finds  a  notable  exemplification 
in  Indian  Territory,  where  approximately  five  hundred  thousand  people 
live  in  comparative  harmony,  i)eace,  and  prosperity  under  a  chaotic 
and  intricate  form  of  government. 

The  entire  landed  estate,  embracing  over  nineteen  millions  acres  of 
land,  a  territory  nearly  eciual  in  extent  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  is  owned 
in  common  by  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  humanity — Indians,  negroes, 
and  whites,  aggregating  about  eighty-five  thousand  souls.  An  addi- 
tional four  hundred  thousand  people  make  their  homes  within  the  Ter- 
ritory without  a  title  to  the  land  upon  which  they  live  and  without  a 
voice  in  the  government  by  which  they  are  controlled.  For  the  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs  no  uniform  system  of  government  or  code  of 
laws  now  exists. 

Slowly  but  persistently  the  waves  of  public  opinion  and  sentiment 
have  surged  upon  the  sand  foundations  of  the  tribal  governments  until 
dissolution  is  now  all  but  complete,  and  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  lies  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  transitory  stage 
from  fragile  and  impermanent  tribal  governments  to  sound  footing 
among  the  sisterhood  of  States  of  the  Union  be  passed  in  safety  and 
wisdom. 

Those  who  have  watched,  day  by  day,  the  replacing  of  a  primitive 
time-worn  wooden  bridge  by  a  modern  steel  structure  without  sus})en- 
sion  of  traffic,  will  readily  understand  the  change  which  Indian  Terri- 
tory is  now  undergoing.  Gradually  the  old,  unstable  structures  of 
Indian  governments  are  giving  way  to  a  substantial  modern  form  of 
government  which  shall  harmonize  and  blend  in  our  national  scheme 
of  civil  rule.  The  temporary  laws  which  have  been  selected  to  do  serv- 
ice pending  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  or  state  government,  are 
as  variegated  as  the  classes  which  they  govern. 

The  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  governments,  in  a  limited  way,  are  con- 
tinued, by  agreement,  to  March  4,  190(),  and  certain  of  their  laws  are 
therefore  effective  within  the  territory  of  those  tribes.  A  similar  con- 
dition exists  as  to  the  Seminoles,  with  whicih  an  agreement  was  concluded 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1897. 

To  supply  needed  laws  to  replace  various  tribal  statutes  which  had 
by  Congress  been  made  inoperative,  the  laws  of  Arkansas  pertaining  to 
certain  matters  have  been  extended  over  Indian  Territory.  The  Fed- 
eral laws  have  been  made  to  apply  to  still  other  subjects,  and  olficials 
under  the  Interior  Department  are  charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
rules  and  regulations  governing  still  further  matters,  and  so  on. 

So  complicated  and  complex  a  state  of  affairs  does  tliis  system  of 
jurisprudence  present  that  the  people  are  dazed  and  often  unable  to 
determine  what  is  law  and  who  is  authorized  to  enforce  it.  Indeed, 
none  other  than  an  able  lawyer  can  reasonably  hope  to  understand 
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the  situation,  and  even  he  must  be  content  to  look  upon  certain  phases 
of  it  as  not  beiug  susceptible  of  solution. 

Conditions  are  not  yet  ripe  for  the  immediate  installation  of  a  Terri- 
torial or  State  government.  "  -Tis  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished,"  but  wholly  impracticable  at  this  time  for  various  reasons,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  are  four  non-citizens 
in  Indian  Territory  to  every  citizen.  The  non-citizen  does  not  own  a 
foot  of  soil,  save  as  provisions  have  recently  been  made  for  the  segre- 
gation and  sale  of  townsites,  and  with  a  voice  in  legislation,  the  non- 
citizen  would  soon  legislate  the  Indian  into  a  state  of  innocuous 
desuetude.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  and  at 
ill-accord  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  to  deny  the  right  of 
franchise  to  so  great  a  number  of  people,  in  all  respects  otherwise 
entitled  to  enjoy  that  i)rerogative. 

Another  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  territorial 
form  of  government  is  the  lack  of  uniform  land  tenures.  The  commis- 
sion indulges  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  at  no  great  distant  date  some 
method  may  be  devised  whereby  the  lands  of  all  the  Five  Tribes  may 
be  subjected  to  a  uniform  tenure. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  legislative  feature  of  the  popular  form  of 
government  is  not  possible  at  this  time,  and  while  legislation  by  Con- 
gress for  all  the  petty  needs  of  the  Territory  is  impracticable  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  more  urgent  requirements  of  the  people  must  be  met 
by  this  means  for  the  present. 

The  judicial  branch  is  well  represented  by  the  United  States  courts. 
Having  curtailed  the  powers  of  the  Indian  courts,  a  Federal  judicature 
became  at  once  imperative,  and  a  judiciary  was  thus  early  established 
and  is  now  in  operation  with  eminently  satisfactory  results.  When 
such  i)rogress  shall  have  been  made  in  effecting  the  changes  sought 
to  be  brouglit  about  as  to  admit  of  a  territorial  form  of  government, 
the  change  from  federal  to  territorial  or  state  courts  may  be  easily 
accomplished. 

The  commission  believes  that  the  creation  of  an  executive  branch 
having  jurisdiction,  so  far  as  practicable,  over  the  entire  Territory,  is 
not  only  now  feasible,  but  very  desirable.  Not  only  would  such  a  step 
pave  the  way  for  the  future  and  exert  a  moral  influence  through  the 
Territory,  but  serve  to  provide  a  much-needed  source  of  authority  for 
the  government  of  the  people,  tlie  administration  of  the  various  laws, 
and  i)rotection  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  The  need  of  an 
executive  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  social  and  political  conditions, 
and  to  exercise  those  many  functions  for  which  no  other  adequate  pro- 
vision has  thus  far  been  made,  is  too  evident  to  require  extended  dis- 
cussion here. 

SCHOOLS. 

So  frequently  and  continuously  has  the  need  of  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  white  and  colored  non-citizen  children  in  Indian  Territory 
been  urged  upon  Congress  that  little  can  be  said  by  the  commission  at 
this  time,  in  connection  therewith,  which  will  more  clearly  define  the 
necessity  for  relief  in  this  regard. 

The  children  of  the  entire  non-citizen  population  are  without  educa- 
tional advantages,  save  as  i)rovision  has  been  made  therefor  by  certain 
eleemosynary  institutions  and  by  the  governments  of  the  larger  towns, 
which  must,  of  necessity,  be  very  limited.  The  danger  of  neglecting 
to  in  some  way  meet  this  emergency  was  pointed  out  by  the  commission 
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in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  February  12,  1898,  wherein  the  follo^yiug 
language  was  used : 

It  needs  no  argument  to  make  it  plain  that  without  some  means  of  education  these 
children  may  become  an  army  of  ignorant,  idle,  homeless  tramps  and  a  menace  to 
good  order,  and  that  where  it  exists  tliere  can  he  no  security  to  either  person  or 
property  or  orderly  respect  to  law  and  government.  An  honest  livelihood  is  to  such 
men  an  impossibility,  and  the  peril  of  their  presence  can  not  be  exaggerated. 
Unless  checked,  this  evil  will  go  on,  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  until  it  will 
involve  the  community  whicli  tolerates  it  in  irretrievable  ruin.  Delay  is  fraught 
with  utmost  danger.     The  initiative  in  checking  it  ought  to  be  undertaken  at  once. 

The  connnission  earnestly  renews  the  recommendation  that  an  ade- 
quate appropriation  be  made  by  Congress  for  the  establishment  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  suitable  school  system  to  be  controlled  by  such  means 
as  may  be  found  best  adapted  for  the  exigency  of  the  case. 

PUBLIC   KOADS. 

It  is  essential  that  some  immediate  legislation  be  had  by  Congress 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  public  highways.  At  the  present  time 
travel  is  seriously  restricted  by  reason  of  there  being  no  fixed  thorough- 
fares. A  network  of  wire  fences  is  now  spread  over  the  Territory,  and 
passage  from  one  i)oint  to  another  is  usually  made  by  circuitous  and 
uncertain  roads  which  are  to  day  passable  and  to-morrow  obstructed  by 
wire  fences,  or  altered  to  suit  the  convenience  or  whims  of  a  vacillating 
public  or  land  owner. 

The  irreguUir  farms  and  pastures  which  have  heretofore  covered  the 
Territory  will  soon  give  way  to  regular  holdings,  bounded  by  lines  of 
(Jovernment  survey,  and  each  sectional  line  should  be  constituted  a 
roadway  for  public  use. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  commission,  in  conclusion,  most  earnestly  urges  the  importance 
of  adecjuate  ap])roi)riations  for  i)ushing  to  an  early  completion  the  work 
contemplated  by  the  various  laws  and  agreements  under  which  a  trans- 
formation is  to  be  wrcmght  in  Indian  Territory.  The  all-important  and 
most  urgent  duty  now  devolving  upon  the  (loverument  of  the  United 
States  incident  to  the  translation  of  conditions  among  the  Five  Tribes 
is  the  alU)tment  of  lands  in  severalty,  and  the  most  pressing  and  essen- 
tial preliminary  steps  toward  that  end  are  the  completion  of  citizenship 
rolls,  tlie  appraisement  of  lands,  and  the  subdivision  of  sections  into 
forty-acre  tracts,  all  of  whicih  have  been  already  discussed  in  detail  in 
this  report. 

The  commission  believes  that  the  enrollment  of  citizens  is  progress- 
ing as  ra])idly  as  the  nature  of  the  work  will  permit,  and  unless  some 
unforeseen  obstacle  arises  to  ])revent,  the  rolls  in  four  of  the  nations 
will  be  completed  and  delivered  to  the  Secretary  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1900,  and  very  material  progress  made  in  the  fifth. 
This  branch  of  the  work  will  be  pushed  with  the  utmost  dis])atch  con- 
sistent with  accuracy  and  thoroughness. 

The  appropriations  for  the  fivscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  however, 
are  inadequate  for  conducting  the  work  of  surveying  and  appraising 
lands  in  any  degree  commensurate  with  the  exigency  of  the  situation. 
Such  appro])riations  should  be  nuide  by  Congress  as  will  enable  the 
commission  to  complete  the  necessary  surveys  and  the  a])praisement  of 
lands  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1001,  and  for  the  carrying  on 
all  other  work  of  the  commission  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent. 
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While  the  commission  desires  to  give  such  time  to  the  various 
branches  of  work  in  hand  as  shall  insure  thorough,  careful,  and  com- 
plete execution,  it  respectfully  represents  that  an  observance  of  those 
principles  of  business  economy  which  should  govern  in  public  affairs 
demands  that  sufficient  money  be  appropriated  to  utilize  to  its  fullest 
capacity  the  machinery  now  installed,  and  that  the  anomalous  and  cha- 
otic conditions  which  prevail  in  Indian  Territory,  with  the  enormous 
expense  incident  to  their  continuance,  be  culminated  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  and  provision  made  wliereby  the  burden  of  government  shall 
be  borne  in  a  measure  by  those  who  are  directly  benefited  thereby. 
Eespectfuily  submitted. 

Henry  L.  Dawes. 

Tams  Bixby. 

A.  S.  McKennon. 

T.  B.  Needles. 


APPENDIXES. 

APPENDIX  NO.  1. 
Curtis  Act. 

AN  ACT  Foi-  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represeniatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  in  the  Indian  Territory 
against  officials  for  embezzlement,  bribery,  and  embracery  the  word  "officer/'  when 
the  same  appears  in  the  criminal  laws  heretofore  extended  over  and  piit  in  force  in 
said  Territory,  shall  include  all  officers  of  the  several  tribes  or  nations  of  Indians  in 
said  Territory. 

Sec.  2.  That  when  in  the  progress  of  any  civil  suit,  either  in  law  or  equity,  pend- 
ing in  the  United  States  court  in  any  district  in  said  Territory,  it  shall  appear  to 
the  court  that  the  property  of  any  tribe  is  in  any  way  affected  1)y  the  issues  being 
heard,  said  court  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  make  said  tribe  a  i)arty  to 
said  suit  by  service  upon  the  chief  or  governor  of  the  tribe,  and  the  suit  shall  there- 
after be  conducted  and  determined  as  if  said  tribe  had  been  an  original  party  to 
said  action. 

Sec.  3.  That  said  courts  are  hereby  given  jurisdiction  in  their  respective  districts 
to  try  cases  against  those  who  may  claim  to  hold  as  members  of  a  tribe  and  whose 
membership  is  denied  by  the  tribe,  but  who  continue  to  hold  said  lands  and  tene- 
ments notwithstanding  the  objection  of  the  tribe;  and  if  it  be  found  upon  trial 
that  the  same  are  held  unlawfully  against  the  tribe  by  those  claiming  to  be 
members  thereof,  and  the  membership  and  right  are  disallowed  by  the  commis- 
sion to  tlie  Five  Tribes,  or  the  United  States  court,  and  the  judgment  has  become 
final,  then  said  court  shall  cause  the  parties  charged  with  unlawfully  holding  said 
possessions  to  be  removed  from  the  same  and  cause  the  lands  and  tenements  to  be 
restored  to  the  person  or  persons  or  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  entitled  to  the  pos- 
session of  tlie  same:  Provided  always,  That  any  person  being  a  noncitizcn  in  posses- 
sion of  lauds,  hobllng  the  possession  thereof  under  an  agreement,  lease,  or  improve- 
ment contract  with  eitlier  of  said  nations  or  tribes,  or  any  citizen  thereof,  executed 
prior  to  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  may,  as  to  lands  not 
exceeding  in  amount  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  in  defense  of  any  action  for  the 
possession  of  said  lands  show  that  he  is  and  has  been  in  peaceable  possession  of 
such  lands,  and  that  he  has  while  in  such  possession  made  lasting  and  valuable 
imiirovements  thereon,  and  that  he  has  not  enjoyed  the  possession  thereof  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  compensate  him  for  such  improvements.  Thereu])on  the  court  or 
jury  trying  said  cause  shall  determine  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  such  improve- 
ments and  the  fair  and  rea8onal)le  rental  value  of  such  lauds  for  the  time  the  same 
shall  have  been  occupied  by  such  person,  and  if  the  improvements  exceed  in  value 
the  amount  of  rents  with  which  such  ])erson8  should  be  charged  the  court,  in  its 
judgment,  shall  specify  such  time  as  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  compensate 
such  person  ibr  the  balance  due,  and  award  him  possession  for  such  time  unless  the 
amount  be  paid  by  claimant  within  such  reasonable  time  as  the  court  shall  specify. 
If  the  finding  be  that  the  amount  of  rents  exceed  the  value  of  the  improvements, 
judgment  shall  be  rendered  against  the  defendant  for  such  sum,  for  which  execution 
may  issue. 

Sec.  i.  That  all  persons  who  have  heretofore  made  improvements  on  lands  belong- 
ing to  any  one  of  the  said  tribes  of  Indians,  claiming  rights  of  citizenship,  whose 
claims  have  been  decided  adversely  under  the  Act  of  Con^^ress  approved  .June  tenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  shall  have  possession  thereof  until  and  including 
December  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight;  and  may,  prior  to  that 
time,  sell  or  dispose  of  the  same  to  any  member  of  the  tribe  owning  the  land  Avho 
desires  to  take  the  same  in  his  allotment :  I'rovided,  That  this  section  shall  not  ai)ply 
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to  improvements  wbicli  liave  been  appraised  and  paid  for,  or  payment  tendered  by 
the  Cherokee  Nation  under  the  agreement  with  the  United  States  approved  by 
Congress  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

Sec.  5.  That  before  any  action  by  any  tribe  or  person  shall  be  commenced  under 
section  three  of  this  Act  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  party  bringing  the  same  to  notify 
the  adverse  party  to  leave  the  premises  for  tlie  possession  of  which  the  action  is 
about  to  be  brought,  which  notice  shall  1)e  served  at  least  thirty  days  before  com- 
mencing the  action  by  leaving  a  written  copy  witli  the  defendant,  or,  if  he  can  not 
bo  found,  by  leaving  th(^  same  at  his  last  known  place  of  residence  or  business  with 
any  person  occupying  tlie  premises  over  the  age  of  twelve  years,  or,  if  his  residence 
or  business  address  can  not  be  ascertained,  by  leaving  the  same  with  any  person 
over  the  age  of  twelve  years  upon  the  premises  sought  to  be  recovered  and  described 
in  said  notice ;  and  i f  there  be  no  person  with  whom  said  notice  can  be  left,  then  by 
posting  same  on  the  premises. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  summons  shall  not  issue  in  such  action  until  the  chief  or  gov- 
ernor of  the  tri'oe,  or  person  or  persons  bringing  suit  in  his  own  behalf,  shall  have 
filed  a  sworn  complaint,  oii  behalf  of  the  tribe  or  himself,  with  the  court,  which 
shall,  as  near  as  i)racticable,  describe  the  premises  so  detained,  and  shall  set  forth  a 
detention  without  the  consent  of  the  person  bringing  said  suit  or  the  tribe,  by  one 
whose  membership  is  denied  by  it:  rrorkled,  That  if  the  chief  or  governor  refuse  or 
fail  to  bring  suit  in  behalf  of  the  tribe  then  any  member  of  the  tribe  may  make 
complaint  and  bring  said  suit. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  court  in  granting  a  continuance  of  any  case,  particularly  under 
section  three,  may,  in  its  discretion,  require  the  party  applying  therefor  to  give  an 
undertaking  to  the  adverse  party,  with  good  and  sufiticient  securities,  to  be  approved 
by  the  judge  of  the  court,  conditioned  for  the  ])ayment  of  all  damages  and  costs  and 
defraying  the  rent  which  may  accrue  if  judgment  be  rendered  against  him. 

Sec.  8.  That  when  a  judgment  for  restitution  shall  be  entered  by  the  court  the 
clerk  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  plaintiff  or  his  attorney,  issue  a  writ  of  execution 
thereon,  which  shall  command  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  to  cause  the  defendant 
or  defendants  to  be  forthwith  removed  and  ejected  from  the  premises  and  the  plain- 
tiff given  complete  and  undisturbed  possession  of  the  same.  The  writ  shall  also 
command  the  said  officer  to  levy  upon  the  property  of  the  defendant  or  defendants 
subject  to  execution,  and  also  collect  therefrom  the  costs  of  the  action  and  all  accru- 
ing costs  in  the  service  of  the  writ.     Said  writ  shall  be  executed  within  thirty  days. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  municipal  authority  of  the  city  of 
Fort  Smith  for  police  purposes  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  is  hereby  extended  over  all 
that  stri])  of  land  in  the  Indian  Territory  lying  and  being  situate  between  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  said  city  of  Fort  Smith  and  the  Arkansas  and  Poteau  rivers,  and 
extending  up  the  said  Poteau  River  to  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek;  and  all  the  laws 
and  ordinances  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  health  of  said  city,  as  far  as  the 
same  are  applicable,  are  hereby  put  in  force  therein:  Provided,  That  no  charge  or 
tax  shall  ever  be  made  or  levied  by  said  city  against  said  land  or  the  tribe  or  nation 
to  whom  it  belongs. 

Sec.  10.  That  all  actions  for  restitution  of  possession  of  real  property  under  this 
Act  must  be  commenced  by  the  service  of  a  summons  within  two  years  after  the 
passage  of  this  Act,  where  the  wrongful  detentiou  or  possession  began  prior  to  the 
date  of  its  passage;  and  all  actions  Avhich  shall  be  commenced  hereafter,  based  upon 
wrongful  detention  or  Y)Ossession  committed  since  the  passage  of  this  Act  must  be 
commenced  within  two  years  after  the  cause  of  action  accrued.  And  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  take  away  the  right  to  maintain  an  action  for  unlawful  and  forcible  entry 
and  detainer  given  by  the  Act  of  Congress  passed  May  second,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety  (Twenty-sixth  United  States  Statutes,  page  ninety-five). 

Sec.  11.  That  when  the  roll  of  citizenship  of  any  one  of  said  nations  or  tribes  is 
fully  completed  as  provided  by  law,  and  the  survey  of  the  lands  of  said  nation  or 
tribe  is  also  completed,  the  commission  heretofore  appointed  under  Acts  of  Congress, 
and  known  as  the  "Dawes  Commission,"  shall  proceed  to  allot  the  exclusive  use  and 
occupancy  of  the  surface  of  all  the  lands  of  said  nation  or  tribe  susceptible  of  allotment 
among  the  citizens  thereof,  as  shown  by  said  roll,  giving  to  each,  so  far  as  possible, 
his  fair  and  equal  share  thereof,  considering  the  nature  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  loca- 
tion, and  A^alue  of  same;  but  all  oil,  coal,  asphalt,  and  mineral  deposits  in  the  lands 
of  any  tribe  are  reserved  to  such  tribe,  and  no  allotment  of  such  lands  shall  carry 
the  title  to  such  oil,  coal,  asphalt,  or  mineral  deposits;  and  all  town  sites  shall  also 
be  reserved  to  the  several  tribes,  and  shall  be  set  apart  by  the  commission  heretofore 
mentioned  as  incapable  of  allotment.  There  shall  also  be  reserved  from  allotment 
a  sufficient  amount  of  lands  now  occupied  by  churches,  schools,  parsonages,  charita- 
ble institutions,  and  other  public  buildings  for  their  present  actual  and  necessary 
use,  and  no  more,  not  to  exceed  five  acres  for  each  school  and  one  acre  for  each 
church  and  each  parsonage,  and  for  such  new  schools  as  may  be  needed ;  also  suffi- 
cient land  for  burial  grounds  where  necessary.     When  such  allotment  of  the  lands  of 
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any  tribe  lias  been  by  them  completed,  said  commisBion  shall  make  full  report  thereof 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  approval :  Provided,  That  uothiu<;  herein  con- 
tained shall  in  any  way  affect  any  vested  legal  rights  which  may  have  been  hereto- 
fore granted  by  Act  of  Congress,  nor  be  so  construed  as  to  confer  any  additional 
rights  upon  any  parties  claiming  under  any  such  Act  of  Congress:  Provided  further, 
That  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  any  member  of  a  tribe  is  in  possession  of  lands, 
his  allotment  may  be  made  out  of  the  lands  in  his  possession,  including  his  home  if 
the  holder  so  desires:  Provided  farther,  That  if  the  person  to  whom  an  allotment 
shall  have  been  made  shall  be  declared,  upon  appeal  as  herein  provided  for,  by  any 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  or  for  the  aforesaid  Territory,  to  have  been 
illegally  accorded  rights  of  citizenship,  and  for  that  or  any  other  reason  declared  to 
be  notentitled  to  any  allotment,  he  shall  be  ousted  and  ejected  from  said  lands;  that 
all  persons  known  as  intruders  who  have  been  paid  for  their  improvements  under 
existing  laws  and  have  not  surrendered  possession  thereof  who  may  l)e  found  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  be  entitled  to  citizenship  shall,  within  ninety  days 
thereafter,  refund  the  amount  so  paid  them,  with  six  per  centum  interest,  to  the 
tribe  entitled  thereto;  and  upon  their  failure  so  to  do  said  amount  shall  become  a 
lien  up<m  all  improvements  owned  by  such  person  in  such  Territory,  and  may  be 
enforced  by  such  tribe;  and  unless  such  person  makes  such  restitution  no  allotments 
shall  be  made  to  him :  Provided  further,  That  the  lands  allotted  shall  be  nontransfer- 
able until  after  full  title  is  acciuired  and  shall  be  liable  for  no  obligations  contracted 
prior  thereto  by  the  allottee,  and  shall  be  nontaxable  while  so  held:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  all  towns  and  cities  heretofore  incorporated  or  incorporated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  are  hereby  authorized  to  secure,  by  condemnation  or  otherwise, 
all  the  lands  actually  necessary  for  public  improvements,  regardless  of  tribal  lines; 
and  when  the  same  can  not  be  secured  otherwise  than  by  condemnation,  then  the 
same  maybe  acquired  as  provided  in  sections  nine  hundred  and  seven  and  nine  hun- 
dred and  twelve,  inclusive,  of  Mansfield's  Digest  of  the  Statutes  of  Arkansas. 

Sec.  12.  That  when  rejjort  of  allotments  of  lands  of  any  tribe  shall  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  he  shall  make  a  record 
thereof,  and  when  he  shall  confirm  such  allotments  the  allottees  shall  remain  in 
peaceable  and  undisturbed  possession  thereof,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  13.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  from 
time  to  time  to  provide  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  the  leasing  of  oil,  coal, 
asphalt,  and  other  minerals  in  said  Territory,  and  all  such  leases  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  and  any  lease  for  any  such  minerals  otherwise  made 
shall  be  absolutely  void.  No  lease  shall  be  made  or  renewed  for  a  longer  period  than 
fifteen  years,  nor  cover  the  mineral  in  more  than  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land, 
which  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  surve^^s.  Lessees  shall  pay  on  each 
oil,  coal,  asphalt,  or  other  mineral  claim  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  in  advance,  for  the  first  and  second  years;  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
in  advance,  for  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  five  hundred  dollars,  in  advance,  for 
each  succeeding  year  thereafter,  as  advanced  royalty  on  the  mine  or  claim  on  which 
they  are  made.  All  such  payments  shall  be  a  credit  on  royalty  when  each  said  mine 
is  developed  and  operated  and  its  production  is  in  excess  of  such  guaranteed  annual 
advanced  payments;  and  all  lessees  must  pay  said  annual  advanced  payments  on 
each  claim,  whether  developed  or  undeveloped;  and  should  any  lessee  neglect  or 
refuse  to  pay  such  advanced  annual  royalty  for  the  period  of  sixty  days  after  the 
same  becomes  duo  and  payable  on  any  lease,  the  lease  on  which  default  is  made  shall 
become  null  and  void,  and  the  royalties  paid  in  advance  shall  then  become  and  be 
the  money  and  property  of  the  tribe.  AVhere  any  oil,  coal,  asphalt,  or  other  mineral 
is  hereafter  openecl  on  land  allotted,  sold,  or  reserved,  the  value  of  the  use  of  the 
necessary  surface  for  pros])ecting  or  mining,  and  the  damage  done  to  the  other  land 
and  im])rovements,  shall  be  ascertained  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  paid  to  the  allottee  or  owner  of  the  land,  by  the  lessee  or  party  operat- 
ing the  same,  before  operations  begin :  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
impair  the  rights  of  any  holder  or  owner  of  a  leasehold  interest  in  any  oil,  coal 
rights,  asphalt,  or  mineral  which  have  been  assented  to  by  act  of  Congress,  but  all 
such  interest  shall  continue  unimpaired  hereby,  and  shall  be  assured  to  such  holders 
or  owners  by  leases  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  term  not  exceeding 
fifteen  years,  but  subject  to  payment  of  advance  royalties  as  herein  provided,  when 
such  leases  are  not  operated,  to  the  rate  of  royalty  on  coal  mined,  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  preference  shall 
be  given  to  such  parties  in  renewals  of  such  leases :  And  provided  further,  That  when, 
under  the  customs  and  laws  heretofore  existing  and  prevailing  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, leases  have  been  made  of  different  groups  or  parcels  of  oil,  coal,  asphalt,  or 
other  mineral  deposits,  and  possession  has  been  taken  thereunder  and  improvements 
made  for  the  development  of  such  oil,  coal,  asphalt,  or  other  mineral  deposits,  by 
lessees  or  their  assigns,  which  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  oil,  coal,  asphalt, 
or  other  mineral  in  commercial  (|uantitie8  by  such  lessees  or  their  assigns,  then  such 
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parties  in  possession  shall  be  given  preference  in  the  making  of  new  leases,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  in  making  new 
leases  due  consideration  shall  be  made  for  the  improvements  of  such  lessees,  and  in 
all  cases  of  the  leasing  or  renewal  of  leases  of  oil,  coal,  asphalt,  and  other  mineral 
deposits  preference  shall  be  given  to  parties  in  possession  who  have  made  imi^rove- 
ments.  The  rate  of  royalty  to  be  paid  by  all  lessees  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  14.  That  the  inhabitants  of  any  city  or  town  in  said  Territory  having  two 
hundred  or  more  residents  therein  may  proceed,  by  petition  to  the  United  States 
court  in  the  district  in  which  such  city  or  town  is  located,  to  have  the  same  incor- 
porated as  provided  in  chapter  twenty-nine  of  Mansfield's  Digest  of  the  Statutes  of 
Arkansas,  if  not  already  incorporated  thereunder;  and  the  clerk  of  said  court  shall 
record  all  papers  and  perform  all  the  acts  required  of  the  recorder  of  the  county,  or 
the  clerk  of  the  county  court,  or  the  secretary  of  state,  necessary  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  any  city  or  town,  as  ])rovided  in  Mansfield's  Digest,  and  such  city  or  town 
government,  when  so  authorized  and  organized,  shall  possess  all  the  powers  and 
exercise  all  the  rights  of  similar  municipalities  in  said  State  of  Arkansas.  All  male 
inhabitants  of  such  cities  and  towns  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  or  of  either  of  said  tribes,  who  have  resided  therein  more 
than  six  months  next  before  any  election  held  under  this  Act,  shall  be  qualified 
voters  at  such  election.  That  mayors  of  such  cities  and  towns,  in  addition  to  their 
other  powers,  shall  have  the  same  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  and  criminal  cases  arising 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  such  cities  and  towns  as,  aud  coextensive  with.  United 
States  conmiissioners  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  may  charge,  collect,  and  retain 
the  same  fees  as  such  commissioners  now  collect  and  account  for  to  tlie  United  States ; 
and  the  marshal  or  other  executive  officer  of  such  city  or  town  may  execute  all  proc- 
esses issued  in  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  hereby  conferred,  and  charge  and 
collect  the  same  fees  for  similar  services,  as  are  allowed  to  constables  under  the  laws 
now  in  force  in  said  Territory. 

All  elections  shall  be  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  fifty-six  of  said 
digest,  entitled  ''Elections,"  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable;  and  all  inhabit- 
ants of  such  cities  and  towns,  without  regard  to  race,  shall  be  subject  to  all  laws 
and  ordinances  of  such  city  or  town  governments,  and  shall  havoe(|ual  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  protection  therein.  Such  city  or  town  governments  shall  in  no  case  have 
any  authority  to  impose  upon  or  levy  any  tax  against  any  lands  in  said  cities  or 
towns  until  after  title  is  secured  from  the  tribe ;  but  all  other  property,  includ- 
ing all  improvements  on  town  lots,  which  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  and  considered  personal  property,  together  with  all  occupations  and  privi- 
leges, shall  be  subject  to  taxation.  And  the  councils  of  such  cities  and  towns,  for 
the  support  of  the  same  and  for  school  and  other  public  purposes,  may  provide  by 
ordinance  for  the  assessment,  levy,  and  collection  annually  of  a  tax  upon  such  prop- 
erty, not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  two  per  centum  of  the  assessed  value  thereof, 
in  manner  provided  in  chapter  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  said  digest,  entitled 
"  Revenue,"  and  for  such  purposes  may  also  impose  a  tax  upon  occupations  and 
privileges. 

Such  councils  may  also  establish  and  maintain  free  schools  in  such  cities  and 
towns,  under  the  provisions  of  sections  sixty-two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  to  sixty- 
two  hundred  and  seventy-six,  inclusive,  of  said  digest,  and  may  exercise  all  the 
powers  conferred  upon  special  school  districts  in  cities  and  towns  in  the  state  of 
Arkansas  by  the  laws  of  said  State  when  the  same  are  not  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section  all  the  laws  of  said  State  of  Arkansas  herein 
referred  to,  so  far  as  applicable,  are  hereby  put  in  force  in  said  Territory ;  and  the 
United  States  court  therein  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  same,  and  to  ]nm- 
ish  any  violation  thereof,  and  the  city  or  town  councils  shall  pass  such  ordinances 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  laws  extended  over  them  appli- 
cable to  them  and  for  carrying  the  same  iuto  etfect:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this 
Act,  or  in  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  shall  authorize  or  permit  the  sale,  or 
exposure  for  sale,  of  any  intoxicating  liquor  in  said  Territory,  or  the  introduction 
thereof  into  said  Territory ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorneys  in  said 
Territory  and  the  officers  of  such  municipalities  to  prosecute  all  violators  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  introduction  of  intoxicatiug  liquors  into 
said  Territory,  or  to  their  sale,  or  exposure  for  sale,  therein:  Provided  further,  That 
owners  and  holders  of  leases  or  improvements  in  any  city  or  town  shall  be  privileged 
to  transfer  the  same. 

Sec.  15.  That  there  shall  be  a  commission  in  each  town  for  each  one  of  the  Chicka- 
saw, Choctaw,  Creek,  and  Cherokee  tribes,  to  consist  of  one  member  to  be  appointed 
by  the  executive  of  the  tribe,  who  shall  not  be  interested  in  town  property,  other 
than  his  home ;  one  person  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  one 
member  to  be  selected  by  the  town.     And  if  the  executive  of  the  tribe  or  the  town 
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fail  to  .select  membois  as  aforesaid,  they  may  be  selected  and  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

Said  commissions  sliall  cause  to  be  surveyed  and  laid  out  town  sites  where  towns 
with  a  i)re.sent- population  of  two  hundred  or  more  are  located,  conformin*^-  to  the 
existing-  survey  so  far  as  may  be,  with  proper  and  necessary  streets,  alleys,  and  public 
grounds,  including  parks  and  cemeteries,  giving  to  each  town  such  territory  as  may 
be  recpiircd  for  its  present  needs  and  reasonable  prospective  growth;  and  shall  pre- 
]»are  correct  plats  thereof,  and  lile  one  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  one  with 
the  clerk  of  the  United  States  court,  one  Avith  the  authorities  of  the  tribe,  and  one 
with  the  town  authorities.  And  all  town  lots  shall  be  appraised  by  said  commis- 
sion at  their  true  valwe,  excluding  improvements;  and  separate  appraisements  shall 
be  made  of  all  improvements  thereon ;  and  no  such  appraisement  shall  be  effective 
until  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  by  the 
members  of  such  commission  as  to  the  value  of  any  lot,  said  Secretary  may  fix  the 
value  thereof. 

The  owner  of  the  improvements  upon  any  town  lot,  other  than  fencing,  tillage,  or 
temporary  buildings,  may  deposit  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  Saint  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, one-half  of  such  appraised  value;  ten  per  centum  within  two  months  and  fif- 
teen ])er  centum  more  within  six  months  after  notice  of  appraisement,  and  the 
remainder  in  three  equal  annual  installments  thereafter,  depositing  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  one  receipt  for  each  payment,  and  one  with  the  authorities  of 
the  tril»e,  and  such  deposit  shall  be  deemed  a  tender  to  the  tribe  of  the  purchase 
money  for  such  lot. 

If  the  owner  of  such  improvements  on  any  lot  fails  to  make  deposit  of  the  pur- 
chase money  as  aforesaid,  then  such  lot  may  be  sold  in  the  manner  herein  provided 
for  the  sale  of  unimproved  lots;  and  when  the  purchaser  thereof  has  complied  with 
the  requirements  herein  for  the  purchase  of  improved  lots  he  may,  by  petition,  apply 
to  the  United  States  court  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  town  is  located  for  condem- 
nation and  appraisement  of  such  improvements,  and  petitioner  shall,  after  judgment, 
deposit  the  value  so  fixed  with  the  clerk  of  the  court;  and  thereupon  the  defendant 
shall  be  required  to  accept  same  in  full  payment  for  his  improvements  or  remove 
same  from  the  lot  within  such  time  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  court. 

All  town  lots  not  improved  as  aforesaid  shall  belong  to  the  tribe,  and  shall  be  in 
like  manner  appraised,  and,  after  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  due 
notice,  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  at  public  auction  by  said  commission,  but  not  for 
less  than  their  appraised  value,  unless  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and 
purchasers  may  in  like  manner  make  deposits  of  thepurchase  money  with  like  effect, 
as  in  case  ol"  improved  lots. 

The  inhabitants  of  any  town  may,  within  one  year  after  the  completion  of  the 
survey  thereof,  make  such  dej)osit  of  ten  dollars  per  acre  for  parks,  cemeteries,  and 
other  public  grounds  laid  out  by  said  commission  with  like  effect  as  for  improved 
lots;  and  such  parks  and  i)ublic  grounds  shall  not  be  usedforany  purpose  until  such 
deposits  are  made. 

The  person  authorized  by  the  tribe  or  tribes  may  execute  or  deliver  to  any  such 
purchaser,  wdthout  expense  to  him,  a  deed  conveying  to  him  the  title  to  such  lands 
or  town  lots;  and  thereafter  the  purchase  money  shall  become  tbe  property  of  the 
tribe;  and  all  such  moneys  shall,  when  titles  to  all  the  lots  in  the  towns  belonging  to  any 
tribe  have  been  thus  x)erfected,  be  paid  per  capitate  the  members  of  the  tribe:  Pro- 
vided, hoirercr,  That  in  those  town  sites  designated  and  laid  out  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  where  coal  leases  are  now  being  operated  and  coal  is  being  mined  there 
shall  bo  reserved  from  appraisement  and  sale  all  lots  occupied  by  houses  of  miners 
actually  (iugaged  in  mining,  and  only  while  they  are  so  engaged,  and  in  addition 
thereto  a  sulticient  amount  of  land,  to  l)e  determined  by  the  appraisers,  to  furnish 
homes  for  the  men  actually  engaged  in  working  for  the  lessees  operating  said  mines 
and  a  sufficient  amount  for  all  buildings  and  machinery  for  mining  purposes:  And 
provided  fiirthei',  That  when  the  lessees  shall  cease  to  operate  said  mines,  then,  and 
in  that  event,  the  lots  of  land  so  reserved  shall  be  disposed  of  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act. 

Sec.  IG.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  after  the  passage  of  this  Act, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided,  to  claim,  dennind,  or  receive,  for  his  ow^n  use  or  for 
the  use  of  anyone  else,  any  royalty  on  oil,  coal,  asphalt,  or  other  mineral,  or  on  any 
^timber  or  lumber,  or  any  other  kind  of  property  whatsoever,  or  any  rents  on  any 
lands  or  pr<)i)erty  belonging  to  any  one  of  said  tribes  or  nations  in  said  Territory,  or 
for  anyone  to  pay  to  any  individual  any  such  royalty  or  rents  or  any  consideration 
thereibr  whatsoever;  and  all  royalties  and  rents  hereafter  payable  to  the  tribe  shall 
be  paid,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe  to 
which  they  belong:  Provided,  That  where  any  citi/en  shall  bo  in  possession  of  only 
such  amount  of  agricultural  or  grazing  lands  as  would  be  his  just  and  reasonable 
share  of  the  lands  of  his  nation  or  tribe  and  that  to  which  his  wife  and  minor  children 
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are  entitled,  he  may  continue  to  use  tlie  same  or  receive  the  rents  thereon  until  allot- 
ment lias  been  made  to  him:  Provided furtltcr,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
impair  the  rights  of  any  member  of  a  tribe  to  dispose  of  any  timber  contained  on 
his,  her,  or  their  allotment. 

Sec.  17.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  citizen  of  any  one  of  said  tribes  to 
inclose  or  in  any  juanner,  by  himself  or  through  another,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
hold  possession  of  any  greater  amount  of  lands  or  other  property  belonging  to  any 
such  nation  or  tribe  than  that  which  would  be  his  approximate  bhare  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  such  nation  or  tribe  and  that  of  his  wife  and  his  minor  children  as  per 
allotment  herein  provided ;  and  any  person  found  in  such  possession  of  lands  or  other 
property  in  excess  of  his  share  and  that  of  his  family,  as  aforesaid,  or  having  the 
same  in  any  manner  inclosed,  at  the  expiration  of  nine  months  after  the  passage  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  18.  That  any  person  convicted  of  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections 
sixteen  and  seventeen  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  pun- 
ished by  a  line  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  shall  stand  conmiitted  until 
such  fine  and  costs  are  paid  (such  commitment  not  to  exceed  one  day  for  every  two 
dollars  of  said  line  and  costs),  and  shall  forfeit  possession  of  any  property  in  ques- 
tion, and  each  day  on  which  such  offense  is  committed  or  continues  to  exist  shall  be 
deemed  a  separate  offense.  And  the  United  States  district  attorneys  in  said  Territory 
are  required  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  said  sections  are  strictly  enforced  and  they 
shall  at  once  proceed  to  dispossess  all  persons  of  such  excessive  holding  of  lands  and 
to  prosecute  them  for  so  unlawfully  holding  the  same. 

Sec.  19.  That  no  payment  of  any  moneys  on  any  account  whatever  shall  hereafter  be 
made  by  the  United  States  to  any  of  the  tribal  governments  or  to  any  officer  thereof 
for  disbursement,  but  payments  of  all  sums  to  members  of  said  tribes  shall  be  made 
under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  an  officer  appointed  by  him;  and 
per  capita  payments  shall  be  made  direct  to  each  individual  in  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  same  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  any  previously 
contracted  obligation. 

Sec.  20.  That  the  commission  hereinbefore  named  shall  have  authority  to  employ, 
with  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  all  assistance  necessary  for  the 
prompt  and  efficient  performance  of  all  duties  herein  imposed,  including  competent 
surveyors  to  make  allotments,  and  to  do  any  other  needed  work,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  detail  competent  clerks  to  aid  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

Sec,  21.  That  in  making  rolls  of  citizenship  of  the  several  tribes,  as  required  by 
laAv,  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
the  roll  of  Cherokee  citizens  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  (not  including  freed- 
men)  as  the  only  roll  intended  to  be  confirmed  by  this  and  preceding  Acts  of  Con- 
gress, and  to  enroll  all  persons  now  living  whose  names  are  found  on  said  roll,  and 
all  descendants  born  since  the  date  of  said  roll  to  persons  whose  names  are  found 
thereon;  and  all  persons  who  have  been  enrolled  by  the  tribal  authorities  who  have 
heretofore  made  permanent  settlement  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  whose  parents,  by 
reason  of  their  Cherokee  blood,  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  citizenship  by  the 
tribal  authorities,  and  who  were  minors  when  their  parents  were  so  admitted;  and 
they  shall  investigate  the  right  of  all  other  persons  whose  names  are  found  on  any 
other  rolls  and  omit  all  such  as  may  have  been  placed  thereon  by  fraud  or  without 
authority  of  law,  enrolling  only  such  as  may  have  lawful  right  thereto,  and  their 
descendants  born  since  such  rolls  were  made,  with  such  intermarried  white  persons 
as  may  bo  entitled  to  citizenship  under  Cherokee  laws. 

It  shall  make  a  roll  of  Cherokee  freedmen  in  strict  compliance  with  the  decree  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  rendered  the  third  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety- six. 

Said  commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  correct  rolls  of  the  citizens 
by  blood  of  all  the  other  tribes,  eliminating  from  the  tribal  rolls  such  names  as 
may  have  been  placed  thereon  by  fraud  or  without  authority  of  law,  enrolling  such 
only  as  may  have  lawful  right  thereto,  and  their  descendants  born  since  such  rolls 
were  made,  with  such  intermarried  white  persons  as  maybe  entitled  to  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  citizenship  under  the  treaties  and  the  laws  of  said  tribes. 

Said  commission  shall  have  authority  to  determine  the  identity  of  Choctaw  Indians 
claiming  rights  in  the  Choctaw  lands  under  article  fourteen  of  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Choctaw  Nation  concluded  September  twenty-seven tli, 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty,  and  to  that  end  may  administer  oaths,  examine  wit- 
nesses, and  perform  all  other  acts  necessary  thereto  and  make  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

The  roll  of  Creek  freedmen  made  by  J.  W.  Dunn,  under  authority  of  the  United 
States,  prior  to  March  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  is  hereby  con- 
firmed, and  said  commission  is  directed  to  enroll  all  persons  now  living  whoso  names 
are  found  on  said  rolls,  and  all  descendants  born  since  the  date  of  said  roll  to  per- 
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sous  whose  names  are  found  thereon,  with  such  other  persons  of  African  descent  as 
may  have  been  rightfully  admitted  by  the  lawful  authorities  of  tlie  Creek  Nation, 

It  shall  make  a  correct  roll  of  all  Choctaw  freedmen  entitled  to  citizenship  under 
th<;  treaties  and  laws  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  all  their  descendants  born  to 
them  since  the  date  of  the  treaty. 

It  shall  make  a  correct  roll  of  Chickasaw  freedmen  entitled  to  any  rights  or  bene- 
fits under  the  treaty  niade  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  and  tlieir  descendants  born  to  them 
since  the  date  of  said  treaty  and  forty  acres  of  land,  including  their  present  resi- 
dences and  improvements,  shall  be  allotted  to  each,  to  be  selected,  held,  and  used  l)y 
them  until  their  rights  under  said  treaty  shall  be  determined  in  such  manner  as  shall 
be  hereafter  provided  by  Congress. 

The  several  tribes  may,  ])y  agreement,  determine  the  right  of  persons  who  for  any 
reason  may  claim  citizenship  in  two  or  more  tribes,  and  to  allotment  of  lands  and 
distribution  of  moneys  belonging  to  each  tribe;  but  if  no  such  agreement  be  made, 
then  such  claimant  shall  be  entitled  to  such  rights  in  one  tribe  only,  and  may  elect 
in  which  tribe  he  will  take  such  right;  but  if  he  fail  or  refuse  to  make  such  selection 
in  due  time,  he  shall  bo  enrolled  in  the  tribe  with  whom  he  has  resided,  and  there  be 
given  such  allotment  and  distributions,  and  not  elsewhere. 

No  person  shall  l)e  enrolled  who  has  not  heretofore  removed  to  and  in  good  faith 
settled  in  the  nation  in  which  he  claims  citizenship :  Provided,  liowcver,  That  nothing 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  bo  so  construed  as  to  militate  against  any  rights  or  priv- 
ileges which  the  Mississippi  Choctaws  may  have  under  the  laws  of  or  the  treaties 
with  the  United  dtates. 

Said  commission  shall  make  such  rolls  descriptive  of  the  persons  thereon,  so  that 
they  may  be  thereby  identified,  and  it  is  authorized  to  take  a  census  of  each  of  said 
tribes,  or  to  adopt  any  other  means  by  them  deemed  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
make  such  rolls.  They  shall  have  access  to  all  rolls  and  records  of  the  several 
tribes,  and  the  United  States  court  in  Indian  Territory  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
eom])el  the  ofiHcers  of  the  tribal  governments  and  custodians  of  such  rolls  and 
records  to  deliver  same  to  said  commission,  and  on  their  refusal  or  failure  to  do  so  to 
punish  them  as  for  contempt;  as  also  to  require  all  citizens  of  said  tribes,  and  per- 
sons who  should  be  so  enrolled,  to  appear  before  said  commission  for  enrollment,  at 
such  times  and  places  as  may  be  fixed  by  said  commission,  and  to  enforce  obedience 
of  all  othei's  concerned,  so  far  as  the  same  may  l)e  necessary,  to  enable  said  commis- 
sion to  make  rolls  as  herein  required,  and  to  punish  anyone  who  may  in  any  manner 
or  by  any  means  obstruct  said  work. 

The  rolls  so  made,  when  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  be  final, 
and  the  ]>erson8  whose  names  are  found  thereon,  with  their  descendants  thereafter 
born  to  them,  with  such  persons  as  may  intermarry  according  to  tribal  laws,  shall 
alone  constitute  the  several  tribes  wliich  they  represent. 

The  members  of  said  commission  shall,  in  performiug  all  duties  required  of  them 
by  law,  have  authority  to  administer  oaths,  examine  witnesses,  and  send  for  persons 
and  papers;  and  any  person  who  shall  willfully  and  knowingly  make  any  false  affi- 
davit or  oath  to  any  material  fact  or  matter  before  any  member  of  said  commission, 
or  before  any  other  ofQcer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  to  any  affidavit  or  other 
paper  to  be  filed  or  oath  taken  before  said  commission,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
perjury,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  as  for  such  offense. 

Sec.  22.  That  where  members  of  one  tribe,  under  intercourse  laws,  usages,  or 
customs,  have  made  homes  within  the  limits  and  on  the  lands  of  another  tribe  they 
may  retain  and  tak<'  allotment,  embracing  same  under  such  agreement  as  may  be 
made  between  such  tribes  respecting  such  settlers;  but  if  no  such  agreement  be 
made  the  improvements  so  made  shall  be  appraised,  and  the  value  thereof,  including 
all  damages  incuried  by  such  settler  incident  to  enforced  removal,  shall  be  paid  to 
him  immediately  upon  removal,  out  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the  tribe,  or  such 
settler,  if  ho  so  desire,  may  make  private  sale  of  his  improvements  to  any  citizen  of 
the  tribe  owning  the  lauds:  Provided,  That  he  shall  not  be  paid  for  improvements 
made  on  hinds  in  excess  of  that  to  which  he,  his  wife,  and  minor  children  are  entitled 
to  under  this  Act. 

Skc.  23.  That  all  leases  of  agricultural  or  grazing  land  belonging  to  any  tribe  made 
after  the  first  day  of  .January,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  by  the  tribe  or  any 
member  thereof  shall  be  al)solutely  void,  and  all  such  grazing  leases  made  prior  to 
said  date  shall  terminate  on  the  first  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine, 
and  all  such  agricultural  leases  shall  terminate  on  January  first,  nineteen  hundred; 
but  this  shall  not  prevent  individuals  from  leasing  their  allotments  when  made  to 
them  as  provided  in  this  Act,  nor  from  occupying  or  renting  th<Mr  proportionate 
shares  of  the  tribal  lands  until  the  allotments  herein  provided  for  are  made. 

Sec.  24.  That  all  moneys  paid  into  the  I'uited  States  Treasury  at  Saint  Louis, 
Missouri,  under  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe  to 
which  they  belong;  and  the  assistant  United  States  treasurer  shall  give  triplicate 
receipts  therefor  to  the  depositor. 
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Sec.  25.  That  before  any  allotment  shall  be  made  of  lands  in  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
there  shall  be  segregated  therefrom  by  the  commission  heretofore  mentioned,  in  sepa- 
rate allotments  or  otherwise,  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  six  hundred 
acres  j^urchased  by  the  Delaware  tribe  of  Indians  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  under 
agreement  of  April  eighth,  eiglitecn  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  subject  to  the  judicial 
determination  of  tlie  rights  of  said  descendants  and  the  Cherokee  Nation  under  said 
agreement.  That  the  Delaware  Indians  residing  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  are  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  bring  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States, 
within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  against  the  Cherokee  Nation,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  rights  of  said  Delaware  Indians  in  and  to  the  lands  and 
funds  of  said  nation  under  their  contract  and  agreement  with  the  Cherokee  Nation 
dated  April  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven;  or  the  Cherokee  Nation  may 
bring  a  like  suit  against  said  Delaware  Indians ;  and  jurisdiction  is  conferred  on  said 
court  to  adjudicate  and  fully  determine  the  same,  with  right  of  appeal  to  either 
party  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  26.  That  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  the  laws  of  the  various  tribes 
or  nations  of  Indians  shall  not  be  enforced  at  law  or  in  equity  by  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Sec.  27.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  locate  one  Indian 
inspector  in  Indian  Territory,  who  may,  under  his  authority  and  direction,  perform 
any  duties  required  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  law,  relating  to  affairs 
therein. 

Sec.  28.  That  on  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eiglit,  all 
tribal  courts  in  Indian  Territory  shall  be  abolished,  and  no  officer  of  said  courts 
shall  tliereafter  have  any  authority  whatever  to  do  or  perform  any  act  theretofore 
authorized  by  any  law  in  connection  with  said  courts,  or  to  receive  any  pay  for 
same;  and  all  civil  and  criminal  causes  then  pending  iii  any  such  court  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  United  States  court  in  said  Territory  by  filing  with  the  clerk  of 
the  court  the  original  papers  in  the  suit:  Provided,  Th?it  this  section  shah  not  be 
in  force  as  to  the  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  and  Creek  tribes  or  nations  until  the  first  day 
of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

Sec.  29.  That  the  agreement  made  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
with  commissions  representing  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  of  Indians  on  the 
twenty-third  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  as  herein  amended, 
is  hereb;v  ratified  and  confirmed,  and  the  same  shall  be  of  full  force  and  effect  if 
ratified  before  the  first  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  by  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  by  the  members  of  said  tribes  at  an  elec- 
tion held  for  that  purpose;  and  the  executives  of  said  tribes  are  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  public  proclamation  that  said  agreement  shall  be  voted  on  at 
the  next  general  election,  or  at  any  special  election  to  be  called  by  such  executives 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  on  said  agreement;  and  at  the  election  held  for  such  pur- 
I)ose  all  male  members  of  each  of  said  tribes  qualified  to  vote  under  his  tribal  laws  shall 
have  the  right  to  vote  at  the  election  precinct  most  convenient  to  his  residence, 
whethe  the  same  be  within  the  bounds  of  his  tribe  or  not :  Provided,  That  no  person 
whose  right  to  citizenship  in  either  of  said  tribes  or  nations  is  now  contested  in 
originar  or  appellate  proceedings  before  any  United  States  court  shall  be  permitted 
to  vote  at  said  election:  Provided  further.  That  the  votes  cast  in  both  said  tribes  or 
nations  shall  be  forthwith  returned  duly  certified  by  the  precinct  officers  to  the 
national  secretaries  of  said  tribes  or  nations,  and  shall  be  presented  by  said  national 
secretaries  to  a  board  of  commissioners  consisting  of  the  principal  chief  and  national 
secretary  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  the  governor  and  national  secretary  of  the  Chick- 
asaw Nation,  and  a  member  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  to  be 
designated  by  the  chairman  of  said  commission;  and  said  board  shall  meet  without 
delay  at  Atoka,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  canvass  and  count  said  votes  and  make 
proclamation  of  the  result;  and  if  said  agreement  as  amended  be  so  ratified,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  then  only  apply  to  said  tribes  where  the  same  do  not  confiict 
with  the  provisions  of  said  agreement;  but  the  provisions  of  said  agreement,  if  so 
ratified,  shall  not  in  any  manner  affect  the  provisions  of  section  fourteen  of  this  Act, 
which  said  amended  agreement  is  as  follows : 

This  agreement,  by  and  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  of  the  first 
part,  entered  into  in  its  behalf  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
Henry  L.  Dawes,  Frank  C.  Armstrong,  Archibald  S.  McKennon,  Thomas  B.  Cabaaiss, 
and  Alexander  B,  Moutgomery,  duly  appointed  and  authorized  thereunto,  and  the 
governments  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  or  nations  of  Indians  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  respectively,  of  the  second  part,  entered  into  in  behalf  of  such  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  governments,  duly  appointed  and  authorized  thereunto,  viz:  Green 
McCurtain,  J.  S.  Standley,  N.  B.  Ainsworth,  Ben  Hampton,  Wesley  Anderson,  Amos 
Henry,  D.  C.  Garland,  and  A.  S.  Williams,  inbehalf  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe  or  Nation, 
and  R.  M.  Harris,  I.  O.  Lewis,  Holmes  Colbert,  P.  S.  Mosely,  M.  V.  Cheadle,  R.  L. 
Murray,  William  Perry,  A.  H.  Colbert,  and  R.  L.  Boyd,  in  behalf  of  the  Chickasaw 
Tribe  or  Nation. 
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ALLOTMENT   OF   LANDS. 

Witnesseth,  That  in  consideration  of  the  mutnal  undertakings,  herein  contained, 
it  is  a<?reed  as  follows : 

That  all  the  lands  within  the  Indian  Territory  belonging  to  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Indians  shall  1)0  allotted  to  the  members  of  said  tribes  so  as  to  give  to 
each  member  of  these  tribes  so  far  as  possible  a  fair  and  e(iual  share  thereof,  con- 
sidering the  character  and  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  location  and  value  of  the 
lands. 

That  all  the  lands  set  apart  for  town  sites,  and  the  strip  of  land  lying  between  the 
city  of  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  and  the  Arkansas  and  Poteau  rivers,  extending  up 
said  river  to  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek;  and  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  each,  to 
include  the  l)uildings  now  occupied  by  the  Jones  Academy,  Tushkahoma  Female 
Seminary,  Wheelock  Orphan  Seminary,  and  Armstrong  Orphan  Academy,  and  ten 
acres  for  the  capitol  building  of  the  Choctaw  Nation ;  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
each,  immediately  contiguous  to  and  including  the  buildings  known  as  Bloomlield 
Academy,  Lebanon  Orphan  Home,  Ilarley  Institute,  Rock  Academy,  and  Collins 
Institute,  and  five  acres  for  the  capitol  building  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  the 
use  of  one  acre  of  land  for  each  church  house  now  erected  outside  of  the  towns, 
and  eiglity  acres  of  land  each  for  J.  S.  Murrow,  PL  R.  Schermerhorn,  and  the  widow 
of  R.  S.  Lell,  who  liavo  been  laboring  as  missionaries  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw nations  since  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  with  the  same  condi- 
tions and  limitations  as  apply  to  lands  alloted  to  the  members  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations,  and  to  be  located  on  lands  not  occupied  by  a  Choctaw  or  a 
Chickasaw,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  land,  to  be  determined  by  the  town-site 
conmiission,  to  include  all  court-houses  and  jails  and  other  public  buildings  not 
hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  be  exempted  from  division.  And  all  coal  and  asphalt 
in  or  under  the  lands  allotted  and  reserved  from  allotment  shall  be  reserved  for  the 
sole  use  of  the  members  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes,  exclusive  of  freed- 
men :  rrovided,  That  where  any  coal  or  asphalt  is  hereafter  opened  on  land  allotted, 
sold,  or  reserved,  the  value  of  the  use  of  the  necessary  surface  for  prospecting  or 
mining,  and  the  damage  done  to  the  other  lands  and  improvements,  shall  be  ascer- 
tained under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  paid  to  the  allottee 
or  owner  of  the  land  by  the  lessee  or  party  operating  the  same,  before  operations 
begin.  That  in  order  to  such  equal  division,  the  lands  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chick- 
saws  shall  be  graded  and  appraised  so  as  to  give  to  each  member,  so  ftir  as  possible, 
an  equal  value  of  the  land:  Provided  further,  That  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes  shall  make  a  correct  roll  of  Chickasaw  freedmen  entitled  to  any  rights  or 
benefits  under  the  treaty  made  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  and  their  descendants  born  to  them 
since  the  date  of  said  treaty,  and  forty  acres  of  land,  including  their  present  resi- 
dences and  improvements,  shall  be  alloted  to  each,  to  be  selected,  held,  and  used  by 
them  until  their  rights  under  said  treaty  shall  be  determined,  in  such  manner  as 
shall  hereafter  be  provided  by  act  of  Congress. 

That  the  lands  allotted  to  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmen  are  to  be  deducted 
from  the  portion  to  be  allotted  under  this  agreement  to  the  meml)ers  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  tribe  so  as  to  reduce  the  allotment  to  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws 
by  the  value  of  the  same. 

That  the  said  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmen  who  may  be  entitled  to  allot- 
ments of  forty  acres  each  shall  be  entitled  each  to  land  equal  in  value  to  forty  acres 
of  the  average  land  of  the  two  nations. 

That  in  the  appraisement  of  the  lands  to  be  allotted  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
tribes  shall  each  have  a  representative,  to  be  appointed  by  their  respective  execu- 
tives, to  cooperate  with  the  commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  or  any  one 
making  appraisements  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  grading 
and  appraising  the  lands  preparatory  to  allotment.  And  the  land  shall  be  valued 
in  th(^  appraisement  as  if  in  its  original  condition,  excluding  the  improvements 
thereon. 

That  the  appraisement  and  allotment  shall  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  shall  begin  as  soon  as  th«^  progress  of  the  survej's,  now 
being  made  by  the  United  States  Government,  will  adnnt. 

That  each  member  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes,  including  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  freedmen,  shall,  where  it  is  possible,  have  the  right  to  take  his  allotment 
on  land,  the  improvements  on  which  belong  to  him,  and  such  improvements  sliall 
not  be  estimated  in  the  value  of  his  allotment.  In  the  case  of  minor  children,  allot- 
ments shall  be  selected  for  them  by  their  father,  mother,  guardian,  or  the  adminis- 
trator having  charge  of  their  estate,  preference  being  given  in  th<>  order  named,  and 
shall  not  be  sold  during  his  minority.  Allotments  shall  be  selected  for  prisoners, 
convicts,  and  incorni)et(!nt8  by  some  suitable  person  akin  to  them,  and  due  care  taken 
that  all  persona  entitled  thereto  have  allotments  made  to  them. 
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All  the  lands  allotted  sliall  be  nontaxable  while  the  title  remains  in  the  original 
allottee,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty- one  years  from  date  of  patent,  and  each  allottee 
shall  select  from  his  allotment  a  homestead  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  for  which 
he  shall  have  a  separate  patent,  and  which  shall  be  inalienable  for  twenty-one  years 
from  date  of  patent.  This  provision  shall  also  apply  to  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
freedman  to  the  extent  of  his  allotment.  Selections  for  homesteads  for  minors  to  be 
made  as  provided  herein  in  case  of  allotment,  and  the  remainder  of  the  lands  allotted 
to  said  members  shall  be  alienable  for  a  price  to  be  actually  paid,  and  to  include  no 
former  indebtedness  or  obligation — one-fourth  of  said  remainder  in  one  year,  one- 
fourth  in  three  years,  and  the  balance  of  said  alienable  lands  in  five  years  from  the 
date  of  the  patent. 

That  all  contracts  looking  to  the  sale  or  incumbrance  in  any  way  of  the  land  of 
an  allottee,  except  the  sale  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  be  null  and  void.  No  allot- 
tee shall  lease  his  allotment,  or  any  portion  thereof,  for  a  longer  period  than  five 
years,  and  then  without  the  privilege  of  renewal.  Every  lease  which  is  not  evi- 
denced by  writing,  setting  out  specifically  the  terms  thereof,  or  which  is  not  recorded 
in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  United  States  court  for  the  district  in  which  the  land  is 
located,  within  three  months  after  the  date  of  its  execution,  shall  be  void,  and  the 
purchaser  or  lesse(!  shall  acquire  no  rights  whatever  by  an  entry  or  holding  there- 
under. And  no  such  lease  or  any  sale  shall  be  valid  as  against  the  allottee  unless 
providing  to  him  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  lands  sold  or  leased. 

That  all  controversies  arising  between  the  members  of  said  tribes  as  to  their  right 
to  have  certain  lands  allotted  to  them  shall  be  settled  by  the  commission  making 
the  allotments. 

That  the  United  States  shall  put  each  allottee  in  possession  of  his  allotment  and 
remove  all  persons  therefrom  objectionable  to  the  allottee. 

That  the  United  States  shall  survey  and  definitely  mark  and  locate  the  ninety- 
eighth  (98th)  meridian  of  west  longitude  between  Red  and  Canadian  rivers  before 
allotment  of  the  lands  herein  provided  for  shall  begin. 

members'  titles  to  lands. 

That  as  soon  as  practicable,  after  the  completion  of  said  allotments,  the  principal 
chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  the  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  shall  jointly 
execute,  under  their  hands  and  the  seals  of  the  respective  nations,  and  deliver  to 
each  of  the  said  allottees  patents  conveying  to  him  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  in  and  to  the  land  which  shall  have  been  allotted 
to  him  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  this  agreement,  excepting  all  coal 
and  asphalt  in  or  under  said  land.  Said  patents  shall  be  framed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  and  shall  embrace  the  land  allotted  to  such  pat- 
entee and  no  other  land,  and  the  acceptance  of  his  patents  by  such  allottee  shall  be 
operative  as  an  assent  on  his  part  to  the  allotment  and  conveyance  of  all  the  lands 
of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment, and  as  a  relinquishment  of  all  his  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  any  and 
all  parts  thereof,  except  the  land  embraced  in  said  patents,  except  also  his  interest 
in  the  proceeds  of  all  lands,  coal,  and  asphalt  herein  excepted  from  allotment. 

That  the  United  States  shall  provide  by  law  for  proper  records  of  land  titles  in 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes. 

RAILROADS. 

The  rights  of  way  for  railroads  through  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  to 
be  surveyed  and  set  apart  and  platted  to  conform  to  the  respective  acts  of  Congress 
granting  the  same  in  cases  where  said  rights  of  way  are  defined  by  such  acts  of 
Congress,  but  in  cases  where  the  acts  of  Congress  do  not  define  the  same  then  Con- 
gress is  memorialized  to  definitely  fix  the  width  of  said  rights  of  way  for  station 
grounds  and  between  stations,  so  that  railroads  now  constructed  through  said  nations 
shall  have,  as  near  as  possible,  uniform  rights  of  way ;  and  Congress  is  also  requested 
to  fix  uniform  rates  of  fare  and  freight  for  all  railroads  through  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations ;  branch  railroads  now  constructed  and  not  built  according  to 
acts  of  Congress  to  pay  the  same  rates  for  rights  of  way  and  station  grounds  as  main 
lines. 

TOWN   SITES. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  there  shall  be  appointed  a  commission  for  each  of  the  two 
nations.  Each  commission  shall  consist  of  one  member,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
executive  of  the  tribe  for  which  said  commission  is  to  act,  who  shall  not  be  inter- 
ested in  town  property  other  than  his  home,  and  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Each  of  said  commissions  shall  lay  out  town  sites,  to  be 
restricted  as  far  as  possible  to  their  present  limits,  where  towns  are  now  located  in 
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the  nation  for  which  said  commission  is  appointed.  Said  commission  shall  have 
prepared  correct  and  proper  plats  of  each  town,  and  file  one  in  the  clerk's  office  of 
the  United  States  district  com  fc  for  the  district  in  which  the  town  is  located,  and 
one  with  the  principal  chief  or  governor  of  the  nation  in  which  the  town  is  located, 
and  one  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  approved  by  him  before  the  same 
shall  take  eft'ect.  When  said  towns  are  so  laid  out,  each  lot  ou  which  permanent, 
substantial,  and  valuable  improvements,  other  than  fences,  tillage,  and  temporary 
houses,  have  been  made,  shall  be  valued  by  the  commission  provided  for  the  nation 
in  which  the  town  is  located  at  the  price  a  fee-simple  title  to  the  same  would  bring 
in  the  market  at  the  time  the  valuation  is  made,  but  not  to  include  in  such  value 
the  improvements  thereon.  The  owner  of  the  improvements  on  each  lot  shall  have; 
the  right  to  buy  one  residence  and  one  business  lot  at  fifty  per  centum  of  the 
appraised  value  of  such  improved  property,  and  the  remainder  of  such  improved 
property  at  sixty-two  and  one-half  per  centum  of  the  said  market  value  within  sixty 
days  from  date  of  notice  served  on  him  that  such  lot  is  for  sale,  and  if  he  puichases 
the  same  he  shall,  within  ten  days  from  his  purchase,  ])ay  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  one-fourth  of  the  purchase  j^rice,  and  the  balance  in  three  equal 
annual  installments,  and  when  the  entire  sum  is  paid  shall  l)e  entitled  to  a  patent 
for  the  same.  In  case  the  two  members  of  the  commission  fail  to  agree  as  to  the 
market  value  of  any  lot,  or  the  limit  or  extent  of  said  town,  either  of  said  commis- 
sioners may  report  any  such  disagreement  to  the  judge  of  the  district  in  which  such 
town  is  located,  who  shall  appoint  a  third  member  to  act  with  said  commission,  who 
is  not  interested  in  town  lots,  who  shall  act  with  them  to  determine  said  value. 

If  such  owner  of  the  improvements  on  any  lot  fails  within  sixty  days  to  purchase 
and  make  the  first  payment  on  same,  such  lot,  with  the  improvements  thereon,  shall 
be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  under  the  direction  of  the  aforesaid 
commission,  and  the  jjurchaser  at  such  sale  shall  pay  to  the  owner  of  the  improve- 
ments the  price  for  which  said  lot  shall  be  sold,  less  sixty-two  and  one-half  per  cent 
of  said  appraised  value  of  the  lot,  aud  shall  pay  the  sixty-two  and  one-half  per  cent 
of  said  a'pjiraised  value  into  United  States  Treasury,  under  regulations  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  four  installments,  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided. The  commission  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  any  bid  ou  such  lot  which 
they  consider  below  its  value. 

All  lots  not  so  appraised  shall  be  sold  from  time  to  time  at  public  auction  (after 
proper  advertisement)  by  the  commission  for  the  nation  in  which  the  town  is  located, 
as  may  seem  for  the  best  interest  of  the  nations  and  the  proper  development  of  each 
town,  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  in  four  installments  as  hereinbefore  provided 
for  im]»roved  lots.  The  commission  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  any  bid  for  such 
lots  which  they  consider  below  its  value. 

All  the  ])ayment8  herein  provided  for  shall  be  made  iTnder  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  a  failure  of  sixty  days  to 
make  any  one  payment  to  be  a  forfeiture  of  all  payments  made  aud  all  rights  under 
the  contract:  Provided,  That  the  purchaser  of  any  lot  shall  have  the  option  of  pay- 
ing the  entire  price  of  the  lot  before  the  same  is  due. 

No  tax  shall  be  assessed  by  any  town  governnient  against  any  town  lot  unsold  by 
the  commission,  and  no  tax  levied  against  a  lot  sold,  as  herein  provided,  shall  con- 
stitute a  lien  on  same  till  the  purchase  price  thereof  has  been  fully  paid  to  the 
nation. 

The  money  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury  for  the  sale  of  all  town  lots  shall 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  (freedmeu 
excei>ted),  and  at  the  end  oi"  one  year  from  the  ratification  of  this  agreement,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  year  thereafter,  the  funds  so  accumulated  shall  be  divided  and 
paid  to  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  (freedmen  excepted),  each  member  of  the  two 
tribes  to  receive  an  equal  portion  thereof. 

That  no  law  or  ordinance  shall  be  passed  by  any  town  which  interferes  with  the 
enforcement  of  or  is  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  force  in  said 
Territory,  and  all  persons  in  such  towns  shall  be  subject  to  said  laws,  and  the  United 
States  agrees  to  maintain  strict  laws  in  the  territory  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
tribes  against  the  introduction,  sale,  barter,  or  giving  away  of  liquors  and  intoxicants 
of  any  kind  or  (luality. 

That  said  commission  shall  be  authorized  to  locate,  within  a  suitable  distance 
from  <'ach  town  site,  not  to  exceed  five  acres  to  be  used  as  a  cemetery,  and  when  any 
town  has  ])aid  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  to  be  ])art  of  the  fund  arising  from 
the  sab'  of  town  lots,  ten  dollars  per  acre  therefor,  such  town  shall  l)e  entitled  to  a 
patent  for  the  sanu;  as  herein  provided  for  titles  to  allottees,  and  shall  dispose  of 
same  at  reasonable  prices  in  suitable  lots  for  burial  i)urpo8es,  the  proceeds  derived 
from  such  sales  to  l)e  applied  by  the  town  government  to  the  ])ro])er  improvement 
and  care  of  said  cemetery. 

That  no  chargi^  or  claim  shall  be  made  against  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  tribes 
by  the  United  States  for  the  expenses  of  surveying  and  platting  the  lands  and  town 
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sites,  or  for  grading,  appraising,  and  allotting  the  lands,  or  for  appraising  and  dispos- 
ing of  the  town  lots  as  herein  provided. 

That  the  land  adjacent  to  Fort  Smith  and  lands  for  court-houses,  jails,  and  other 
public  purposes,  excepted  from  allotment  shall  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner 
and  for  the  same  purposes  as  provided  for  town  lots  herein,  but  not  till  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  councils  shall  direct  such  disposition  to  be  made  thereof,  and  said 
land  adjacent  thereto  shall  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Fort 
Smith,  Arkansas,  for  police  purposes. 

There  shall  be  set  apart  and  exempted  from  appraisement  and  sale  in  the  towns, 
lots  upon  which  churches  and  parsonages  are  now  built  and  occupied,  not  to  exceed 
fifty  feet  front  and  one  hundred  feet  deep  for  each  church  or  parsonage:  Provided, 
That  such  lots  shall  only  be  used  for  churches  and  parsonages,  and  when  they  cease 
to  be  used  shall  revert  to  the  members  of  the  tribes  to  be  disposed  of  as  other  town 
lots :  Provided  further,  That  these  lots  may  be  sold  by  the  churches  for  which  they  are 
set  apart  if  the  purchase  money  therefor  is  invested  in  other  lot  or  lots  in  the  same 
town,  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  and  with  the  same  conditions  and  limitations. 

It  is  agreed  that  all  the  coal  and  asphalt  within  the  limits  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations  shall  remain  and  be  the  common  property  of  the  members  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  (freedmen  excepted),  so  that  each  and  every  member 
shall  have  an  equal  and  undivided  interest  in  the  whole ;  and  no  patent  provided 
for  in  this  agreement  shall  convey  any  title  thereto.  The  revenues  from  coal  and 
asphalt,  or  so  much  as  shall  be  necessary,  shall  be  used  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Indian  blood  of  the  members  of  said  tribes.  Such  coal  and  asphalt  mines 
as  are  now  in  operation,  and  all  others  which  may  hereafter  be  leased  and  operated, 
shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  two  trustees,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  one  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Princi- 
pal Chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  who  shall  be  a  Choctaw  by  blood,  whose  term 
shall  be  for  four  years,  and  one  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation,  who  shall  be  a  Chickasaw  by  blood,  whose  term  shall  be  for  two 
years;  after  which  the  term  of  appointees  shall  be  four  years.  Said  trustees,  or 
either  of  them,  may,  at  any  time,  be  removed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  good  cause  shown.  They  shall  each  give  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
their  duties,  under  such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Their  salaries  shall  be  fixed  and  paid  by  their  respective  nations,  each  of  whom  shall 
make  full  report  of  all  his  acts  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (quarterly.  All  such 
acts  shall  ])e  subject  to  the  approval  of  said  Secretary. 

All  coal  and  asphalt  mines  in  the  two  nations,  whether  now  developed,  or  to  be 
hereafter  developed,  shall  be  operated,  and  the  royalties  therefrom  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  drawn  therefrom  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

All  contracts  made  by  the  National  Agents  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 
for  operating  coal  and  asphalt,  with  any  person  or  corporation,  which  were,  on 
April  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  being  operated  in  good 
faith  are  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed,  and  the  lessee  shall  have  the  right  to  renew 
the  same  when  they  expire,  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

All  agreements  heretofore  made  by  any  person  or  corporation  with  any  member  or 
members  of  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  nations,  the  ol)ject  of  which  was  to  obtain 
such  member  or  members'  permission  to  operate  coal  or  asphalt,  are  hereby  declared 
void :  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  impair  the  rights  of  any  holder 
or  owner  of  a  leasehokl  interest  in  any  oil,  coal  rights,  asphalt,  or  mineral  which 
have  been  assented  to  by  act  of  Congress,  but  all  such  interests  shall  continue 
unimpaired  hereby  and  shall  be  assured  by  new  leases  from  such  trustees  of  coal  or 
asphalt  claims  described  therein,  by  application  to  the  trustees  within  six  months 
after  the  ratification  of  this  agreement,  subject,  however,  to  payment  of  advance 
royalties  herein  provided  for. 

All  leases  under  this  agreement  shall  include  the  coal  or  asphaltum,  or  other  min- 
eral, as  the  case  may  be,  in  or  under  nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  which  shall  be  in 
a  square  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  shall  be  for  thirty  years.  The  royalty  on  coal 
shall  be  fifteen  cents  per  ton  of  two  thousand  pounds  on  all  coal  mined,  payable  on 
the  25th  day  of  the  mouth  next  succeeding  that  in  which  it  is  mined.  Royalty  on 
asphalt  shall  be  sixty  cents  per  ton,  payable  same  as  coal :  Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  reduce  or  advance  royalties  on  coal  and  asphalt  when  he 
deems  it  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  to  do  so.  No  royal- 
ties shall  be  paid  except  into  the  United  States  Treasury  as  herein  provided. 

All  lessees  shall  pay  on  each  coal  or  asphalt  claim  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  in  advance,  for  the  first  and  second  years;  two  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  in  advance,  for  the  third  and  fourth  years;  and  five  hundred  dollars  for 
each  succeeding  year  thereafter.  All  such  payments  shall  be  treated  as  advanced' 
royalty  on  the  mine  or  claim  on  which  they  are  made,  and  shall  be  a  credit  as  royalty 
when  each  said  mine  is  developed  and  operated,  and  its  production  is  in  excess  of 
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such  guaranteed  annual  advance  payments,  and  all  persons  having  coal  leases  must 
pay  said  annual  advanced  payments  on  each  claim  whether  developed  or  undeveloped : 
Provided,  however,  That  should  any  lessee  ueglect  or  refuse  to  pay  such  advanced 
annual  royalty  for  the  period  of  sixty  days  after  the  same  becomes  due  and  jiayable 
on  any  lease,  the  lease  on  which  default  is  made  shall  become  uuU  and  void,  and  the 
royalties  j^aid  in  advance  thereon  shall  then  become  and  be  the  money  and  jjroperty 
of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  uations. 

In  surface,  the  use  of  which  is  reserved  to  present  coal  operators,  shall  be  included 
such  lots  in  towns  as  arc  occupied  by  lessees'  houses — either  occupied  by  said  lessees' 
employees,  or  as  oftices  or  warehouses:  Frovided,  hotvever,  That  in  those  town  sites 
designated  and  laid  out  under  the  provision  of  this  agreement  wher(^  coal  leases  are 
now  being  operated  and  coal  is  being  mined,  there  shall  be  reserved  fiom  appraise- 
ment and  sale  all  lots  occupied  by  houses  of  miners  actually  engaged  in  mining,  and 
only  Avhile  they  are  so  engaged,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  sufficient  amount  of  land, 
to  be  determined  by  the  town-site  board  of  appraisers,  to  furnish  homes  for  the  men 
actually  engaged  in  working  for  the  lessees  oj^erating  said  mines,  and  a  sufficient 
amount  for  all  buildings  and  machinery  for  mining  purposes:  And 2)>ovided  further, 
That  when  the  lessees  shall  cease  to  operate  said  mines,  then  and  in  that  event  the 
lots  of  land  so  reserved  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  coal  trustees  for  the  beneht  of 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes. 

That  whenever  the  members  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  shall  be  required 
to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools,  then  the  fund  arising  from  such  royalties 
shall  1)6  disposed  of  for  the  equal  beneiit  of  their  members  (freedmen  excepted)  in 
such  manner  as  the  tribes  may  direct. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  United  States  courts  now  existing,  or  that  may  here- 
after be  created,  in  the  Indian  Territory  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  con- 
troversies growing  out  of  the  titles,  ownership,  occupation,  possession,  or  use  of  real 
estate,  coal,  and  asphalt  in  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
tribes;  and  of  all  persons  charged  with  homicide,  embezzlement,  bribery,  and 
embracery,  breaches,  or  disturbances  of  the  peace,  and  carrying  weapons,  hereafter 
conmiitted  in  the  territory  of  said  tribes,  without  reference  to  race  or  citizenship  of 
the  person  or  persons  charged  with  such  crime ;  and  any  citizen  or  otiicer  of  the 
Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  nations  charged  with  such  crime  shall  be  tried,  and,  if  con- 
victed, punished  as  though  he  were  a  citizen  or  officer  of  the  United  States. 

And  sections  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-six  to  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-four, 
inclusive,  entitled  ''Embezzlement/'  and  sections  seventeen  hundred  and  eleven  to 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighteen,  inclusive,  entitled  '^ Bribery  and  Embracery,"  of 
Mansfield's  Digest  of  the  laws  of  Arkansas,  are  hereby  extended  over  and  put  in 
force  in  the  Choctaw  aud  Chickasaw  nations;  and  the  word  ''officer,"  where  the 
same  appears  in  said  laws,  shall  include  all  officers  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
governments;  and  the  fifteenth  section  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  United  States  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  March  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  limiting  jurors  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  held  not  to  apply  to  United  States  courts  in  the  Indian 
Territory  held  within  the  limits  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations;  and  all 
members  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes,  otherwise  qualified,  shall  be  com- 
petent jurors  in  said  courts:  Provided,  That  whenever  a  member  of  the  Choctaw  aud 
Chickasaw  nations  is  indicted  for  homicide,  he  may,  within  thirty  days  after  such 
indictment  and  his  arrest  thereon,  and  before  the  same  is  reached  for  trial,  file  with 
the  clerk  of  the  court  in  which  he  is  indicted,  his  affidavit  that  he  can  not  get  a  fair 
trial  in  said  court;  and  it  thereupon  shall  l)e  the  duty  of  the  judge  of  said  court  to 
order  a  change  of  venue  in  such  case  to  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
western  district  of  Arkansas,  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  or  to  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas,  at  Paris,  Texas,  always  selecting  the 
court  that  in  his  judgment  is  nearest  or  most  convenient  to  the  place  where  the 
crime  charged  in  the  indictment  is  supposed  to  have  been  committed,  which  courts 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  try  the  case;  and  in-  all  said  civil  suits  said  courts  shall 
have  full  ecjuity  powers;  and  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  said  court,  at  any  stage  in 
the  hearing  of  anycasc^,  that  the  tribe  is  in  any  way  interested  in  the  subject-matter 
in  controversy,  it  shall  have  power  to  summon  in  said  tribe  and  make  the  same  a 
party  to  the  suit  and  proceed  therein  in  all  respects  as  if  such  tribe  were  an  original 
party  thereto;  but  in  no  (-ase  shall  suit  be  instituted  against  the  tribal  government 
without  its  consent. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  no  act,  ordinance,  or  resolution  of  the  council  of  either 
the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  tribes,  in  any  manner  affecting  the  land  of  the  tribe,  or 
of  the  individuals,  after  allotment,  or  the  moneys  or  other  property  of  the  tribe  or 
citizens  thereof  (except  ap])ropriations  for  the  regular  and  necessary  expenses  of  the 
government  of  the  respective  tribes),  or  the  rights  of  any  persons  to  employ  any 
kind  of  labor,  or  the  rights  of  any  persons  who  have  taken  or  may  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,' shall  be  of  auy  validity  until  approved  by  the 
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President  of  the  United  States.  When  such  acts,  ordinances,  or  resolutions  passed 
by  the  council  of  either  of  said  tribes  shall  be  approved  by  the  governor  thereof, 
then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  national  secretary  of  said  tribe  to  forward  them  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  duly  certified  and  sealed,  who  shall,  within 
thirty  days  after  their  reception,  approve  or  disapprove  the  same.  Said  acts,  ordi- 
nances, or  resolutions,  when  so  approved,  shall  be  published  in  at  least  two  news- 
papers having  a  bona  fide  circulation  in  the  tribe  to  be  affected  thereby,  and  when 
disapproved  shall  be  returned  to  the  tribe  enacting  the  same. 

It  is  further  agreed,  in  view  of  the  modification  of  legislative  authority  and 
judicial  jurisdiction  herein  provided,  and  the  necessity  of  the  continuance  ol"  the 
tribal  governments  so  modified,  in  order  to  carry  outihe  requirements  of  this  agree- 
ment, that  the  same  shall  continue  for  the  period  of  eight  years  from  the  fourth 
day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  This  stipulation  is  made  in  the 
belief  that  the  tribal  governments  so  modified  will  prove  so  satisfactory  that  there 
will  be  no  need  or  desire  for  further  change  till  the  lands  now  occupied  by  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  be  prepared  for  admission  as  a 
State  to  the  Union.  But  this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  be  in  any  respect 
an  abdication  by  Congress  of  power  at  any  time  to  make  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions respecting  said  tribes. 

That  all  per  capita  payments  hereafter  made  to  the  members  of  the  Choctaw  or 
Chickasaw  natious  shall  be  paid  directly  to  each  individual  member  by  a  bonded 
officer  of  the  United  States,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
which  officer  shall  be  required  to  give  strict  account  of  such  disbursements  to  said 
Secretary. 

That  the  following  sum  be,  and  is  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  aj)propriated,  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  the 
Chickasaw  iSation  of  Indians,  namely: 

For  arrears  of  interest,  at  five  j)er  centum  per  annum,  from  December  thirty-lirst, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty,  to  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine, 
on  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty -three  dollars  and 
nine  cents  of  the  trust  fund  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  erroneously  dropped  from  the 
books  of  the  United  States  prior  to  December  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty,  and  restored  December  twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven, 
by  the  award  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  June  twenty-second,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  and  for  arrears  of  interest 
at  five  per  centum  per  annum,  from  March  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  to 
March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  ou  fifty-six  thousand  and  twenty-one 
dollars  and  forty-niuo  cents  of  the  trust  fund  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  erroneously 
drox)ped  from  the  books  of  the  United  States  March  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  restored  December  twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven, 
by  the  award  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  June  twenty-second,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-dollars  and  fifty-four  cents,  to  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  with  the  fund  to  wliich  it  properly  belongs:  Pro- 
vided,  That  if  tkere  be  any  attorneys'  fees  to  be  paid  out  of  same,  on  contract  here- 
tofore made  and  duly  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  same  is  author- 
ized to  be  paid  by  him. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  final  decision  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in 
the  case  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  the  Chickasaw  Nation  against  the  United  States 
and  the  Wichita  and  affiliated  bands  of  Indians,  now  pending,  when  made,  shall  be 
conclusive  as  the  basis  of  settlement  as  between  the  United  States  and  said  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations  for  the  remaining  lands  in  what  is  known  as  the  ''Leased 
District,"  namely,  the  land  lying  between  the  ninety-eighth  and  one  hundredth 
degrees  of  west  longitude  and  between  the  Red  and  Canadian  rivers,  leased  to  the 
United  States  by  the  treaty  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  except  that  portion 
called  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  country,  heretofore  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  and  all  final  judgments  rendered  against  said  nations  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  in  favor  of  the  United  States  or  any  citizen  thereof  shall  first  be 
paid  out  of  any  sum  hereafter  found  due  said  Indians  for  any  interest  they  may  have 
in  the  so-called  leased  district. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  all  of  the  funds  invested,  in  lieu  of  investment,  treaty 
funds,  or  otherwise,  now  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  tribes,  shall  be  capitalized  within  one  year  after  the  tribal  governments 
shall  cease,  so  far  as  the  same  may  legally  be  done,  and  be  appropriated  and  paid, 
by  some  officer  of  the  United  States  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  the  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws  (freedmen  excepted)  per  capita,  to  aid  and  assist  them  in  improving 
their  homes  and  lands. 

It  is  farther  agreed  that  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  when  their  tribal  gov- 
ernments cease,  shall  become  possessed  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 
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ORPHAN   LANDS. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  Choctaw  orphan  lands  in  the  State  of  Mi8sis8ip])i,  yet 
unsold,  shall  he,  taken  by  the  United  States  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  ($1.25) 
per  acre,  and  the  proceeds  i)laced  to  the  credit  of  the  Choctaw  orphan  fund  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  the  number  of  acres  to  be  determined  by  the  General 
Laud  Office, 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  commissioners  do  hereunto  affix  their  names,  at  Atoka, 
Indian  Territory;  this  the  twenty-third  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven. 

Gkeen  McCurtain,  R.  M.  Harkis, 

Principal  Chief  Governor. 

J.  S.  Standley,  Isaac  O.  Lew  is, 

N.  B.  Ainsw  ORTH,  .  Holmes  Colrert, 

Ben  Hampton,  Robert  L.  Murray, 

Wesley  Anderson,  WiLLiA:\r  Perry, 

Amos  Henry,  R.  L.  Boyd, 

D.  C.  Garland,  Chickasaw  Commission. 

Choctaw  Commission. 

Frank  C.  Armstrong, 

Acting  Chairman. 
Archibald  S.  McKennon, 
Thomas  B.  Cabaniss, 
Alexander  B.  Montgomery, 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
H,  M.  Jacoway,  Jr., 
Secretary,  Five  Tribes  Commission. 

Sec.  30.  That  the  agreement  made  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
with  the  commission  representing  the  Muscogee  (or  Creek)  tribe  of  Indians  on  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  as  herein 
amended,  is  hereby  ratiliod  and  confirmed,  and  the  same  shall  be  of  full  force  and 
effect  if  ratified  before  the  first  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  members  of  said  tribe  at  an  election  to 
be  held  for  that  purpose;  and  the  executive  of  said  tribe  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  public  proclamation  that  said  agreement  shall  be  voted  on  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election,  to  be  called  by  such  executive  for  the  purpose  of  voting  on  said  agree- 
ment; and  if  said  agreement  as  amended  be  so  ratified,  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  then  only  apply  to  said  tribe  where  the  same  do  not  conflict  with  the  jirovisions 
of  said  agreement;  but  the  provisions  of  said  agreement,  if  so  ratified,  shall  not  in 
any  manner  affect  the  provisions  of  section  fourteen  of  this  Act,  which  said  amended 
agre(inient  is  as  follows: 

This  agreement,  ))y  and  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  the  first 
part,  entered  into  in  its  behalf  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
Henry  1j.  Dawes,  Frank  C.  Armstrong,  Archibald  S,  McKennon,  Alexander  B.  Mont- 
gomery, and  Tains  Bixby,  duly  appointed  and  authorized  thereunto,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Muscogee  or  Creek  Nation  in  the  Indian  Territory  of  the  second  part, 
entered  into  in  behalf  of  such  Muscogee  or  Creek  government,  by  its  commission, 
duly  a]>point('d  and  authorized  thereunto,  viz,  Pleasant  Porter,  Joseph  Mingo,  David 
M.  Hodge,  George  A.  Alexander,  Roland  Brown,  William  A.  Sapulpa,  and  Conchartie 
Micco. 

Witnesseth,  That  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  undertakings  herein  contained, 
it  is  agreed  as  follows : 

general  allotment  of  land. 

1.  There  shall  be  allotted  out  of  the  lands  owned  by  the  Muscogee  or  Creek 
Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  to  each  citizen  of  said  nation  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land.  Each  citizen  shall  have  the  riglit,  so  far  as  possible,  to  take  his  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  so  as  to  include  tlu^  improvements  w^hich  belong  to  him,  but 
such  improvements  shall  not  be  estimated  in  the  value  fixed  on  his  allotment,  pro- 
vided any  citizen  may  take  any  land  not  already  selected  by  another;  f)ut  if  such 
land,  under  actual  cultivation,  has  on  it  any  lawful  improvements,  he  shall  pay  the 
owner  of  said  improvements  for  same,  the  value  to  be  fixed  by  the  couimission 
appraising  the  land.  In  the  case  of  a  minor  child,  allotment  shall  be  selected  for 
him  by  his  father,  mother,  guardian,  or  the  administrator  having  charge  of  his 
estate,  preference  being  given  in  the  order  named,  aud  shall  not  be  sold  during  his 
minority.  Allotmciiifs  shall  be  selected  for  ])risoner8,  convicts,  and  inc()m])eteuts  by 
some  suifable  person  akin  to  them,  and  due  care  shall  be  taken  that  all  i)er8ons 
entitled  thereto  shall  have  allotments  made  to  them. 
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2.  Each  allotment  shall  he  appraised  at  what  would  he  its  preseut  value,  if  unim- 
proved, considering  the  fertility  of  the  soil   and   its  location,  hut   excluding   thei 
inij)roveiucnts,  and  each  allottee  shall  he  charged  with  the  value  of  his  allotment  i*^^ 
the  future  distrihution  of  any  funds  of  the  nation  arising  from  any  source  whatevea, 
so  that  each  member  of  the  nation  shall  l)e  made  equal  in  the  distriluition  of  tl^' 
lands  and  moneys  belonging  to  the  nation,  provided  that  the  minimum  valuation  tioL^ 
be  placed  upon  any  land  in  the  said  nation  shall  be  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  "^^ 
($1.25)  per  acre. 

3.  In  the  appraisement  of  the  said  allotment,  said  nation  may  have  a  representa- 
tive to  cooperate  with  a  commission,  or  a  United  States  officer,  designated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  make  the  appraisement.  Appraisements  and 
allotments  shall  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
begin  as  soon  as  an  authenticated  roll  of  the  citizens  of  the  said  nation  has  been 
made.  All  citizens  of  said  nation,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  shall  l)e 
entitled  to  select  from  the  lands  of  said  nation  an  amount  equal  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  and  use  and  occupy  the  same  until  the  allotments  therein  provided  are 
made. 

4.  All  controversies  arising  between  the  members  of  said  nation  as  to  their  rights 
to  have  certain  lands  allotted  to  them  shall  be  settled  by  the  commission  making 
allotments, 

5.  The  United  States  shall  put  each  allottee  in  unrestricted  possession  of  his  allot- 
ment and  remove  therefrom  all  persons  objectionable  to  tlie  allottee. 

6.  The  excess  of  lands  after  allotment  is  completed,  all  funds  derived  from  town 
sites,  and  all  other  funds  accruing  under  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  shall  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  eciualizing  allotments,  valued  as  herein  provided,  and  if  the 
same  be  found  insufficient  for  such  purpose,  the  deficiency  shall  be  supplied  from 
other  funds  of  the  nation  upon  dissolution  of  its  tribal  relations  with  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  intent  of  this  agreement. 

7.  The  residue  of  the  lands,  with  the  improvements  thereon,  if  any  there  be,  shall 
be  appraised  separately,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
said  lands  and  improvements  sold  in  tracts  of  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  to  one  person,  to  the  highest  bidder,  at  public  auction,  for  not  less  than 
the  appraised  value  i^er  acre  of  land ;  and  after  deducting  the  appraised  value  of 
the  lands,  the  remainder  of  the  purchase  money  shall  be  paid  to  the  owners  of  the 
improvement. 

8.  Patents  to  all  lands  sold  shall  be  issued  in  the  same  manner  as  to  allottees. 

SPECIAL   ALLOTMENTS. 

9.  There  shall  be  allotted  and  patonttul  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  each  to  Mrs. 
A.  E.  W.Robertson  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Buckner  (nee  Grayson)  as  special  recognition  of 
their  services  as  missionaries  among  the  people  of  the  Creek  Nation. 

10.  Harrell  Institute,  Henry  Kendall  College,  and  Nazareth  Institute,  in  Muscogee, 
and  Baptist  University,  near  Muscogee,  shall  have  free  of  charge,  to  be  allotted  and 
patented  to  said  institutions  or  to  the  churches  to  which  they  belong,  the  grounds 
they  now  occupy,  to  be  used  for  s(;hool  purjjoses  only  and  not  to  exceed  ten  acres 
each. 

RESERVATIONS. 

11.  The  following  lands  shall  )»e  reserved  from  the  general  allotment  hereinl)efore 
provided : 

All  lands  hereinafter  set  apart  for  town  sites ;  all  lauds  which  shall  bo  selected  for 
town  cemeteries  by  the  town-site  commission  as  hereinafter  provided  ;  all  lands  that 
maybe  occupied  at  the  time  allotment  begins  by  railroad  companies  duly  authorized 
by  Congress  as  railroad  rights  of  way;  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  at  Okmulgee', 
to  be  laid  oft"  as  a  town,  one  acre  of  which,  now  occupied  by  the  capitol  building, 
being  especially  reserved  for  said  public  building;  one  acre  for  each  church  now 
located  and  used  for  purposes  of  worship  outside  of  the  towns,  and  sufficient  land 
for  burial  purposes,  where  neighborhood  burial  grounds  are  now  located;  one  hun- 
dred sixty  acres  each,  to  include  the  building  sites  now  occupied,  for  the  follow- 
ing educational  institutions:  Eufaula  High  School,  Wealaka  Mission,  New  Yaka 
Mission,  Wetumpka  Mission,  P^uchee  Institute,  Coweta  Mission,  Creek  Orphan  Home, 
Tallahassee  Mission  (colored).  Pecan  Creek  Mission  (colored),  and  Colored  Orphan 
Home.    Also  four  acres  each  for  the  six  court-houses  now  established. 

TITLES. 

12.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  completion  of  said  allotments  the  principal 
chief  of  the  Muscogee  or  Creek  Nation  shall  execute  under  his  hand  and  the  seal  of 
said  nation,  and  deliver  to  each  of  said  allottees,  a  patent,  conveying  to  him  all  the 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  said  nation  in  and  to  the  land  which  shall  have  been 
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allotted  to  him  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  this  agreement.  Said,  patents 
shall  be  framed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  and  shall  embrace 
the  land  allotted  to  such  patentee  and  no  other  land.  The  acceptance  of  his  patent 
by  such  allottee  shall  be  operative  as  an  assent  on  his  part  to  the  allotment  and  con- 
veyance of  all  the  land  of  the  said  nation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
agreement,  and  as  a  relin(|uishment  of  all  his  rights,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  any 
and  all  parts  thereof,  except  the  land  embraced  in  said  patent ;  except,  also,  his  interest 
in  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  herein  excepted  from  allotment. 

13.  The  United  States  shall  provide  by  law  for  proper  record  of  land  titles  in  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  said  nation. 

TOWN    SITES. 

14.  There  shall  be  appointed  a  commission,  which  shall  consist  of  one  member 
appointed  by  the  executive  of  the  Muscogee  or  Creek  Nation,  who  shall  not  be  inter- 
ested in  town  property  other  than  his  home,  and  one  member  who  shall  bo  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Said  commission  shall  lay  out  town  sites,  to 
be  restricted  as  far  as  possible  to  their  present  limits,  where  towns  are  now  located. 
No  town  laid  out  and  platted  by  said  commission  shall  cover  more  than  four  square 
miles  of  territory. 

15.  When  said  towns  are  laid  out,  each  lot  on  which  substantial  and  valuable 
improvements  have  been  made  shall  be  valued  by  the  commission  at  the  price  a  fee- 
simple  title  to  the  same  would  bring  in  the  market  at  the  time  the  valuation  is  made, 
but  not  to  include  in  such  value  the  improvements  thereon. 

16.  In  appraising  the  value  of  town  lots,  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the  location 
and  surrounding  advantages  of  the  town  shall  be  considered. 

17.  The  owner  of  the  improvements  on  any  lot  shall  have  the  right  to  buy  the  same 
at  fifty  per  centum  of  the  value  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  notice  served  on 
him  that  such  lot  is  for  sale,  and  if  he  purchase  the  same  he  shall,  within  ten  days 
from  his  purchase,  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  one-fourth  of  the  pur- 
chase price  and  the  balance  in  three  equal  annual  payments,  and  when- the  entire 
sum  is  paid  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  same,  to  be  made  as  heriun  pro- 
vided for  patents  to  allottees. 

18.  In  any  case  where  the  two  members  of  the  commission  fail  to  agree  as  to  the 
value  of  any  lot  they  shall  select  a  third  person,  who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  said 
nation  and  who  is  not  interested  in  town  lots,  who  shall  act  with  them  to  determine 
said  value. 

19.  If  the  owner  of  the  improvements  on  any  lot  fail  within  sixty  days  to  purchase 
and  make  the  first  paymeut  on  the  same,  such  lot,  with  the  improvements  thereon 
(said  lot  and  the  improvements  thereon  having  been  theretofore  properly  appraised), 
shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  under  the  direction  of  said  com- 
mission, at  a  price  not  less  than  the  value  of  the  lot  and  improvements,  and  the  pur- 
chaser at  such  sale  shall  pay  to  the  owner  of  the  improvements  the  price  for  which 
said  lot  and  the  improvements  thereon  shall  l)e  sold,  less  fifty  per  centum  of  the  said 
appraised  value  of  the  lot,  and  shall  x>ay  fiftj'  per  centum  of  said  appraised  value  of 
the  lot  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  under  regulations  to  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  four  installments,  as  hereinbefore  provided.  Said  com- 
mission shall  have  the  right  to  reject  a  bid  on  any  lot  and  the  improvements  thereon 
which  it  may  consider  below  the  real  value. 

20.  All  lots  not  having  improvements  thereon  and  not  so  appraised  shall  be  sold  by 
the  commission  from  time  to  time  at  public  auction,  after  proper  advertisement,  as 
may  seem  for  the  best  interest  of  the  said  nation  and  the  proper  development  of  each 
town,  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  in  four  installments,  as  hereinbefore  provided 
for  improved  lots. 

21.  All  citizens  or  persons  who  have  purchased  the  right  of  occupancy  from  parties 
in  legal  possession  jirior  to  the  date  of  signing  this  agreement,  holding  lots  or  tracts 
of  ground  in  towns,  shall  have  the  first  right  to  purchase  said  lots  or  tracts  upon  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  is  provided  for  improved  lots,  provided  said  lots  or 
tracts  shall  have  been  theretofore  properly  appraised,  as  hereinbefore  provided  for 
improved  k)ts. 

22.  Said  commission  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  any  bid  for  such  lots  or  tracts 
which  is  considered  by  said  commission  bolow  the  fair  value  of  tlic  same. 

23.  Failure  to  make  any  one  of  the  payments  as  heretofore  provided  for  a  period 
of  sixty  days  shall  work  a  forfeiture  of  all  payments  made  and  all  rights  under  the 
contract ;  provided  that  the  purchaser  of  any  lot  may  pay  full  price  before  the  same 
is  due. 

24.  No  tax  shall  be  asaessed  by  any  town  government  against  any  town  lot  unsold 
by  the  commission,  and  no  tax  levied  against  a  lot  sold  as  herein  provided  shoJl  con- 
stitute a  lien  on  the  same  until  the  purchasii  price  thereof  has  been  fully  paid. 

25.  No  law  or  ordinance  shall  be  passed  by  any  town  which  interferes  with  the 
nforcemont  of  or  is  in  couilict  with  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States, 
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or  iu  conflict  with  this  agreement,  and  all  persons  in  such  towns  shall  be  subject  to 
such  laws. 

26.  Said  commission  shall  be  authorized  to  locate  a  cemetery  within  a  suitable 
distance  from  each  town  site,  not  to  exceed  twenty  acres;  and  when  any  town  shall 
have  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  nation  ten 
dollars  per  acre  therefor,  such  town  shall  i)e  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  same,  as 
herein  provided  for  titles  to  allottees,  and  shall  dispose  of  same  at  reasonable  prices 
in  suita))le  lots  for  burial  purposes;  the  proceeds  derived  therefrom  to  be  applied 
by  the  town  government  to  the  proper  improvement  and  care  of  said  cemetery. 

27.  No  charge  or  claim  shall  be  made  against  the  Muscogee  or  Creek  Nation  by 
the  United  States  for  the  expenses  of  surveying  and  platting  the  lands  and  town 
site,  or  for  grading,  apjDraising  and  alloting  the  land,  or  for  appraising  and  disposing 
of  the  town  lots  as  herein  provided. 

28.  There  sliall  be  set  apart  and  exempted  from  appraisement  and  sale,  in  the 
towns,  lots  upon  which  churches  and  parsonages  are  now  built  and  occupied,  not  to 
exceed  fifty  feet  front  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep  for  each  church  and  par- 
sonage. Such  lots  shall  be  used  only  for  churches  and  parsonages,  and  when  they 
cease  to  be  so  used,  shall  revert  to  the  members  of  the  nation,  to  be  disposed  of  as 
other  to'wn  lots. 

29.  Said  commission  shall  have  prepared  correct  and  proper  plats  of  each  town, 
and  file  one  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  district  in 
which  the  town  is  located,  one  with  the  executive  of  the  nation,  and  one  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be  approved  by  him  before  the  same  shall  take  efi'ect. 

30.  A  settlement  numbering  at  least  three  hundred  inhabitants,  living  within  a 
radius  of  one-half  mile  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  this  agreement,  shall  constitute 
a  town  within  the  meaning  of  this  agreement.  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for 
the  government  of  the  said  towns. 

CLAIMS. 

31.  All  claims,  of  whatever  nature,  including  the  ''Loyal  Creek  Claim''  made 
under  article  4  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  and  the  ''Self  Emigration  Claim,"  under  arti- 
cle 12  of  the  treaty  of  1832,  which  the  Muscogee  or  Creek  Nation,  or  individuals 
thereof,  may  have  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  which  the  United  States 
may  have  against  the  said  nation,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  as  a  board  of  arbitration ;  and  all  such  claims  against  the  United  States  shall 
be  presented  within  one  year  from  tli<>  date  hereof,  and  within  two  years  from  the 
date  hereof  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  make  final  determination  of  said 
claim;  and  in  the  event  that  any  moneys  are  awarded  to  the  Muscogee  or  Creek 
Nation,  or  individuals  thereof,  by  the  United  States,  provision  shall  be  made  for  the 
immediate  payment  of  the  same  by  the  United  States. 

JURISDICTION   OF   COURTS. 

32.  The  United  States  courts  now  existing,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  created  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  controversies  growing  out 
of  the  title,  ownership,  occupation,  or  use  of  real  estate  in  the  territory  occupied  by 
the  Muscogee  or  Creek  Nation,  and  to  try  all  persons  charged  with  homicide,  embez- 
zlement, bribery  and  embracery  hereafter  committed  in  the  territory  of  said  nation, 
without  reference  to  race  or  citizenship  of  the  person  or  persons  charged  with  any 
such  crime;  and  any  citizen  or  officer  of  said  nation  charged  with  any  such  crime 
shall  be  tried  and,  if  convicted,  punished  as  though  he  were  a  citizen  or  officer  of 
the  United  States;  and  the  courts  of  said  nation  shall  retain  all  the  jurisdiction 
which  they  now  have,  except  as  herein  transferred  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

ENACTMENTS    OF   NATIONAL    COUNCIL. 

33.  No  act,  ordinance,  or  resolution  of  the  council  of  the  Muscogee  or  Creek  Nation 
in  any  manner  affecting  the  land  of  the  nation,  or  of  individuals,  after  allotment,  or 
the  moneys  or  other  property  of  the  nation,  or  citizens  thereof  (except  appropria- 
tions for  the  regular  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  government  of  the  said  nation), 
or  the  rights  of  any  person  to  employ  any  kind  of  labor,  or  the  rights  of  any  r  orsons 
who  have  taken  or  may  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  ':hall  be  of 
any  validity  until  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  When  such 
act,  ordinance,  or  resolution  passed  by  the  council  of  said  nation  shall  be  approved 
by  the  executive  thereof,  it  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  the  national  secretary  of  said 
nation  to  forward  same  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  duly  certified  and 
sealed,  who  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  receipt  thereof,  approve  or  disapprove  the 
same,  and  said  act,  ordinance,  or  resolution,  when  so  approved,  shall  be  published  in 
at  least  two  newspapers  having  a  bona  fide  circulation  throughout  the  territory 
occupied  by  said  nation,  and  when  disapproved  shall  be  returned  to  the  executive  of 
said  nation. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

34.  Neither  the  town  lots  uor  tlie  allotment  of  laud  of  any  citizen  of  the  Musco- 
gee or  Creek  Nation  shall  be  sul)jected  to  any  debt  contracted  by  him  prior  to  the 
date  of  his  patent. 

35.  All  payments  herein  provided  for  shall  bo  made,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  shall  be  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  citizens  of  the  iSIiiscogee  or  Creek  Nation.  All  payments  hereafter  to  be 
made  to  the  membevs  of  the  said  nation  shall  be  paid  directly  to  each  individual 
member  by  a  bonded  officer  of  the  United  States,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  which  officer  shall  be  required  to  give  strict  account  for 
such  disbursements  to  the  Secretary'. 

36.  The  United  States  agrees  to  maintain  strict  laws  in  the  territory  of  said  nation 
against  the  introduction,  sale,  barter,  or  giving  away  of  liquors  and  intoxicants  of 
any  kind  or  (juality. 

37.  All  citizens  of  said  nation,  when  the  tribal  government  shall  cease,  shall 
become  i)osse88ed  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

.38.  Tlfis  agreement  shall  in  no  wise  affect  the  provisions  of  existing  treaties 
between  the  Muscogee  or  Creek  Nation  and  the  United  States,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
is  inconsistent  therewith. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  Commissioners  do  hereunto  affix  their  names  at  Mus- 
cogee, Indian  Territory,  this  the  twenty  seventh  day  of  September,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

Henry  L.  Dawes, 

Chairman. 
Tams  Bixby, 

Acting  Chairman. 
Frank  C.  Armstrong, 
Archibald  S.  McKennon, 
A.  B.  Montgomery, 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
Allison  L.  Aylesworth, 

Acting  Secretary. 
Pleasant  Porter, 

Chairman. 
Joseph  Mingo, 
David  M.  PIodge, 
George  A.  Alexander, 
Roland  (his  x  mark)  Brown, 
William  A.  Sapuli'a, 
Concmarty  (his  x  mark)  Micco, 

Muscogee  or  Creek  Commission. 
J.  H.  Lynch, 

Secretarv. 
A])proved,  .Tune  28,  1898. 


APPENDIX  NO.  2. 
Cherokee  Agreement,  January  14,  1899. 

This  agreement  by  and  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  entered 
into  in  its  behalf  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Henry  L.  Dawes, 
Tams  Bixby,  Archibald  S.  McKennon,  and  Thomas  B.  Needles,  duly  appointed  and 
authorized  thereunto,  and  the  Cherokee  tribe  of  Indians  in  Indian  Territory,  entered 
into  by  its  commission,  Robert  B.  Ross,  Clem  V.  Rogers,  Percy  Wyly,  Henry  C.  Low- 
rey,  John  E.  Gunter,  George  Sanders,  and  Wolfe  Coon,  duly  appointed  and  authorized 
thereunto, 

Witnesseth,  that  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  agreements  and  undertakings 
herein  contained,  it  is  agreed  as  follows: 

general  allotment  of  land. 

1.  All  lands  in  Indian  Territory  belonging  to  the  Cherokee  tribe  of  Indians,  except 
such  as  may  be  reserved  for  railroads  as  ])rovided  by  treaty,  and  for  townsites, 
cemeteries,  churches,  schools,  and  other  public  institutions  and  public  buildings, 
shall  be  divided  among  the  members  of  said  tribe  so  as  to  give  to  each  citizen,  as 
uereiuafter  ]>rovided,  an  ('(nuil  share,  m  value,  of  all  the  lands  of  the  tribe. 
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2.  All  the  l.'inds  of  tlio  tribe,  after  making  reservations  as  above,  shall  be  divided 
into  live  grades  by  an  allotment  committee  composed  of  one  member  of  the  Com- 
mission to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  one  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  one  by  the  principal  chief  of  said  tribe;  and  said  grades  shall  be  designated 
as  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth.  The  first  grade  shall  be  valued  at  five  dol- 
lars, the  second  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  the  third  at  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents,  the  fourth  at  seventy-five  cents,  and  the  fifth  at  twenty-five  cents  per 
acre. 

3.  All  lands,  excluding  improvements,  shall  be  appraised  at  relative  values,  limited 
as  above,  considering  the  character  and  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  location  thereof. 

4.  The  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  shall  determine  the  total  value  of 
the  divisible  lands,  limited  as  to  grades  and  values  as  above,  and  to  the  value  of  the 
land  shall  be  added  all  the  funds  of  the  tribe,  derived  from  all  sources  whatsoever, 
except  the  orphan  aud  school  funds,  after  the  payment  of  all  obligations  for  which 
the  Cherokee  Nation  is  lawfully  bound  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  all  the  said 
property  shall  be  capitalized,  and  the  total  assets  of  the  tribe  shall  be  determined 
by  said  Commission,  and  the  per  capita  share  of  each  beneficiary  ascertained  before 
the  issuance  of  deeds  to  lands. 

5.  The  measure  for  the  equalization  of  allotments  shall  be  the  average  or  per  capita 
share  of  the  total  assets  of  the  tribe. 

6.  Said  commission  shall  allot  one  huudred  and  twenty  acres  of  land,  as  near  as 
may  be,  the  boundaries  to  conform  with  the  lines  of  Government  subdivisions,  to 
each  and  every  citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  accordance  with  the  enrollment 
as  herein  provided,  except  to  Delaware  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  each 
citizen  shall  have  the  prior  right  to  take  for  his  allotment  the  lands  upon  which 
he  has  improvements,  or  which  he  may  hereafter  improve  prior  to  allotment,  with- 
out infringing  upon  the  rights  of  other  citizens. 

7.  The  residue  of  the  divisible  lands,  after  allotment  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  to  each,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  allotments, 
and  none  of  the  lands  of  the  tribe  shall  be  sold  in  any  manner  whatsover,  except  as 
herein  provided  for  the  disposal  of  town  lots;  but  the  same,  with  such  moneys  of 
the  tribe  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  allot- 
ments, and  the  residue  of  money,  after  all  allotments  have  been  equalized,  shall  be 
equally  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  tribe. 

8.  The  allottee  receiving  lauds  of  greater  value  than  his  per  capita  share  of  the 
total  assets  of  the  tribe,  as  above  determined,  shall  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe,  the  excess  over  and  above  his  per  capita 
share,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  before  receiving  title  to  the  land,  pay- 
ment to  be  made  in  the  following  manner:  one-third  ninetj^  days  after  allotment, 
and  the  remainder  thereafter  in  two  equal  annual  installments,  without  interest; 
and  the  amount  due  the  tribe  for  such  excess  shall  constitute  a  lien  upon  the  lands 
in  favor  of  the  tribe. 

9.  If  such  payments  are  not  made  at  maturity,  the  United  States  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  lands  are  situated,  shall  enforce  the  same  as  vendor's  liens  are 
enforced  under  the  laws  of  Arkansas;  suit  therefor  to  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
principal  chief  for  the  benefit  of  Cherokee  citizens. 

10.  If  any  allottee  indebted  to  the  nation  shall  so  elect,  he  may  pay  the  entire  sum 
at  the  time  of  allotment,  or  at  any  time  before  the  same  is  due,  and  upon  such  pay- 
ment, he  shall  receive  title. 

11.  The  allottee  receiving  lands  of  less  value  than  his  full  per  capita  share  of  the 
total  assets  of  the  tribe,  shall,  in  addition  thereto,  receive  lands  or  money  or  both,  in 
sufficient  amount  to  make  his  full  per  capita  share;  and  shall  receive  a  deed  in  fee 
simple  to  his  lands,  as  soon  as  his  allotment  is  made. 

12.  Said  commission  shall  determine  all  controversies  between  members  of  the 
tribe  as  to  the  right  to  select  any  particular  tract  of  land. 

13.  The  allotment  of  a  minor  shall  bo  selected  by  his  father,  mother,  or  guardian, 
and  shall  not  be  sold  during  his  minority. 

14.  Allotments  may  bo  selected  for  prisoners  and  convicts  by  duly  appointed 
agents,  and  for  incompetents  by  guardians  or  some  suitable  person  akin  to  them, 

15.  Each  allotment  of  land  shall  be  non-taxable  for  twenty-one  years,  or  until  title 
passes  from  the  allottee,  such  conditions  to  be  stipulated  in  the  deed;  and  shall  be 
free  from  incumbrance  by  any  debt  or  obligation  contracted  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
deed. 

16.  The  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  execute  under  his  hand  and 
the  tribal  seal,  and  deliver  to  each  of  said  allottees,  a  patent  conveying  absolute  fee- 
simple  title  to  said  allottee,  transferring  all  the  right,  title  and  interest,  of  every 
other  citizen  in  and  to  the  lands  which  shall  be  allotted  to  him  in  conformity  with 
the  requirements  of  this  agreement.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  indorse  on 
each  deed  so  executed,  his  approval,  which  shall  guarantee  the  title  to  the  allottee, 
and  relinquish  to  him  all  the  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to 
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the  lands  conveyed.  The  acceptance  of  such  deed  by  allottee  shall  operate  to  divest 
him  of  all  right,  title  and  interest  in  and  to  all  lands  allotted  to  every  other  citizen, 
and  as  his  assent  to  such  allotment, 

17.  The  United  States  shall  put  each  allottee  in  unrestricted  possession  of  his 
allotment  and  shall  remove  therefrom  all  persons  ohjectionable  to  him. 

18.  The  United  States  shall  pay  all  expenses  incident  to  the  allotment  of  lauds  as 
herein  provided,  and  to  the  surveying,  platting,  and  disposition  of  townsites  and 
other  lands,  according  to  the  terms  of  this  agreement. 

19.  Each  citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  from  and  after  the  date  of  this  agree- 
ment, may  select  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land,  as  near  as  may  he,  conform- 
able to  Government  subdivisions,  and  use  and  occupy  the  same  until  final  allotment. 
No  such  citizen  shall  be  jiermitted  to  retain  in  his  possession  more  than  one  Inuidrod 
and  twenty  acres  of  land  for  himself  and  each  member  of  his  family  longer  than 
December  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

20.  The  allotment  of  lands  shall  begin  immediately  after  the  final  rolls  of  Cherokee 
citizens  have  been  made  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  as  herein 
provided. 

21.  All  lands  situated  within  two  miles  of  the  limits  of  the  survey  of  any  town 
located  on  any  railroad  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  having  more  than  five  hundred 
inhabitants  at  the  date  of  this  agreement,  shall  be  appraised  at  their  fair  value,  by 
the  allotment  committee,  and  any  citizen  having  same  in  his  possession  may  take  his 
allotment  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  thereof,  by  paying  therefor  the  a])prai8ed 
value,  deducting  from  the  same  the  value  of  his  per  capita  share  of  the  whole  assets 
of  the  tribe;  one-third  of  the  residue  to  be  paid  within  sixty  da^'s  from  notice  of 
appraisement,  and  the  remainder  in  two  equal  annual  installments,  with  interest 
at  ten  i)er  cent  per  annum  after  maturity;  the  same  to  constitute  a  lien  on  the  lands 
in  favor  of  the  Cherokee  people,  enforceable  in  the  United  States  courts  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  the  town  is  located,  in  the  same  manner  as  vendor's  liens  are 
enforced  under  the  laws  of  Arkansas,  suit  therefor  to  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
principal  chief  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cherokee  people. 

22.  Where  the  greater  part  of  any  tract  of  forty  acres  lies  within  such  two-mile 
limit,  the  whole  of  such  tract  shall  be  deemed  to  be  included  within  such  limit.  If 
the  greater  part  of  such  tract  lies  without  such  limit,  then  the  whole  of  the  tract 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  without  such  limit. 

.  23.  If  any  such  lands  be  not  so  selected  for  allotment  by  any  citizen  within  sixty 
days  from  date  of  appraisement,  they  shall  become  the  common  property  of  the 
Cherokee  people,  and  if  any  citizen  have  improvements  thereon,  the  same  shall  be 
appraised  and  the  value  thereof  paid  to  him,  and  such  improvements  shall  thereupon 
belong  to  the  Cherokee  people. 

24.  All  registered  Delaware  Indians,  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  their 
decendants,  shall  be  given  such  share  of  the  lands  and  moneys  belonging  to  the 
Cherokee  Nation  as  maybe  awarded  to  them  in  the  case  now  pending  between  them 
and  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  the  Court  of  Claims;  jtrovided,  however,  that  the  Dela- 
ware citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shnll  be  permitted,  if  they  so  desire,  to  take 
their  share  of  the  lands,  funds,  and  other  property  of  the  nation  as  is  provided  for 
other  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  under  this  agreement,  which  said  desire  they 
shall  signify  by  dismissing  their  suit  now  pending  in  the  Court  of  Claims  against 
the  Cherokee  Nation  within  sixty  days  after  the  complete  ratification  of  this  agree- 
ment, and  such  withdrawal  shall  operate  as  a  complete  settlement  of  all  diHerences 
between  them  and  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

TOWN  SITES. 

25.  There  shall  be  a  town-site  committee  in  each  town  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  to 
consist  of  one  member  to  be  appointed  by  the  principal  chief,  which  member  shall 
not  be  intereste<l  in  town  ])roperty  other  than  his  home,  one  to  be  appointed  l)y  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  one  to  be  selected  by  the  Cherokee  citizens  of  the 
town  ;  and  if  the  principal  chief  or  th(^  town  fail  to  select  a  member  as  aforesaid,  he 
may  be  selected  and  appointed  b>' the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Said  committees 
shall  cause  to  be  surveyed  and  laid  out  town  sites,  where  towns  having  a  present  poi)u- 
lation  of  two  hundred  or  more  are  now  located,  conforming  to  existing  surveys  made 
by  the  Cherokee  Nation,  so  far  as  may  be,  with  proper  and  necessary  streets,  alleys, 
and  ])ublic  grounds,  including  ]>ark8,  giving  to  each  town,  such  territory  as  may  bo 
required  for  its  i)resent  ix^eds  and  reasonable  pro8i)ective  growth,  and  shall  prepare 
correct  plats  thereof  and  file  one  with  the  Si^cretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be  api)roved 
by  him  before  the  same  shall  take  eftect,  one  with  the  clerk  of  the  United  States 
court,  one  with  the  authorities  of  the  tribe,  and  one  with  the  town  authorities.  All 
town  lots  shall  be  appraised  by  said  committees  at  their  true  value,  excluding 
improvements,  and  separate  appraisements  shall  be  made  of  all  improvements 
thereon,  and  no  such   appraisements  shall  be  efi'ective  until  api)roved  by  the  Com- 
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mission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  aud  unless  all  the  members  of  the  town-site 
committee  shall  agree  as  to  the  value  of  any  lot,  the  said  commission  shall  fix  the 
value  thereof. 

26.  Anjr  citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  rightful  possession  of  any  town  lot, 
improved  as  required  by  Cherokee  law,  the  right  of  occupancy  of  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  sold  under  provisions  of  Cherokee  law,  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase 
same  by  paying,  in  manner  hereinafter  prescribed,  one-half  of  the  amount  of  its 
ai)praised  value,  deducting  therefrom  such  amount  as  may  have  been  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  the  purchase  price  for  the  right  of  occupancy, 
with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum  from  the  date  of  such 
payment  to  the  date  of  appraisement,  and  he  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  any  rents 
for  the  use  of  the  lot  prior  to  the  date  of  appraisement. 

27.  All  unimproved  lots  so  held  may  be  jiurchased  at  one-half  of  their  appraised 
value  in  manner  and  on  terms  provided  for  the  purchase  of  improved  lots. 

28.  Any  citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  possession  of  any  town  lot,  improved 
as  required  by  Cherokee  law,  the  right  of  occupancy  of  which  has  not  beeu  sold  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  privileged  to  purchased  same  by  paying  one-half  the  amount  of 
its  appraised  value,  aud  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  any  rents  for  the  use  of  same 
prior  to  the  date  of  appraisement. 

29.  If  any  citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  owning  improvements  on  any  town  lot, 
fail  to  purchase  same  as  herein  provided,  the  value  of  the  imi)rovement8  so  deter- 
mined by  appraisement,  together  with  the  amount  which  may  have  been  paid  to  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  as  aforesaid,  for  the  right  of  occupancy,  if  any,  wath  six  per  cent 
interest  thereon  from  the  date  of  payment  to  the  time  of  appraisement,  shall  be  paid 
or  tendered  him,  and  such  lot  and  improvements  shall  then  be  sold  at  public  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder  on  terms  herein  provided,  and  if  such  citizen  fail  or  refuse  to 
accej)t  such  amount,  and  refuse  to  surrender  possession  thereof  to  the  purchaser,  the 
latter  may,  upon  paying  the  amount  into  court,  obtain  possession  of  the  same  by 
proper  proceedings  in  the  United  States  court  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the 
town  is  located. 

30.  Wlien  the  appraisement  of  the  lots  of  any  town  shall  have  been  completed  and 
approved,  the  town-site  committee  shall  at  once  notify  the  citizen  claiming  the  right 
of  occupancy  of  each  lot  of  the  amount  at  which  his  lot  has  been  appraised,  and  such 
citizen  shall,  within  sixty  days  thereafter,  make  payment  of  ten  per  cent  of  the 
amount  due,  and  four  months  thereafter  he  shall  pay  fifteen  per  cent,  and  the  remain- 
der shall  be  paid  in  two  equal  annual  installments,  without  interest,  provided  that 
any  amount  not  paid  when  due  shall  thereafter  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
cent  per  annum  until  paid;  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  date  of  pay- 
ment of  the  fifteen  per  cent  default  in  either  annual  payment  has  been  made,  pro- 
ceedings nuvy  be  comiuenced  in  the  United  States  court  aforesaid  to  enforce  collection 
of  all  the  purchase  money,  and  the  property  may  be  sold  therefor. 

31.  All  lots  not  in  the  possession  of  any  citizen  at  the  date  of  this  agreement  and 
all  new  unimproved  lots  laid  out  as  aforesaid  shall  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  at 
2)ublic  auction  on  terms  ])rescribed  for  ]>ayment  ior  other  lots. 

32.  If  any  inclosed  or  improved  lands,  held  or  in  the  possession  of  any  citizen,  and 
not  heretofore  laid  out  in  town  lots,  shall  be  included  in  the  survey  and  plat  of  any 
town,  such  citizen  may  select  and  retain  a  sufficient  amount  of  such  lauds,  at  their 
appraised  value,  as  may  be  equal  to  his  full  share  of  all  the  assets  of  the  tribe,  and 
shall,  in  addition  thereto,  have  the  right  to  purchase  one- ft)urth  of  such  lots  of  aver- 
age value,  to  be  selected  and  set  apart  to  him  by  the  town-site  committee,  by  paying 
therefor  twenty-five  per  cent  of  their  appraised  value,  in  manner  herein  provided. 

33.  The  purchaser  of  any  lot  shall  have  the  right  to  pay  the  whole  amount  in  cash 
at  any  time  before  maturity,  and  shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to  a  deed  for  the  lot. 

34.  Deeds  to  all  lots  shall  be  made  and  executed  by  the  Principal  Chief  of  the 
Nation,  free  of  charge  to  the  grantee,  conveying  a  fee-simple  title  to  the  purchaser, 
and  all  deeds  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

35.  The  purchase  money  of  all  town  lots  shall  be  paid  to  some  bonded  officer, 
designated  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  who  shall  give  his  receipt 
therefor,  and  after  deducting  all  sums  necessary  to  be  paid  out  for  improvements 
and  other  purposes,  as  herein  provided,  the  same  shall  be  deposited  in  the  subtreas- 
ury  of  the  United  States  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  to  the  credit  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

36.  No  taxes  shall  be  assessed  by  any  town  government  against  any  town  lots 
unsold  by  the  town-site  committee,  and  such  taxes  levied  against  lots  sold,  as  herein 
provided,  shall  constitute  a  lien  upon  the  same,  after  the  purchase  price  thereof  has 
been  fully  paid,  as  herein  provided,  and  not  theretofore. 

37.  Said  town-site  committee  may  select  and  locate  a  cemetery  within  a  suitable 
distance  from  each  town,  to  embrace  not  exceeding  twenty  acres,  which  it  shall 
appraise,  and  any  citizen  in  possession  thereof  shall  be  reimbursed  for  any  improve- 
ments thereon  belonging  to  Jiim,  and  when  the  town  shall  have  paid  the  amount  of 
the  appraisement  it  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  same  as  herein  provided  for 
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titles  to  allottees,  and  said  town  shall  dispose  of  same  at  reasonable  prices  in  suitable 
lots  for  burial  purposes,  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  applied  to  the  proper  improveiueut 
and  care  of  said  cemetery. 

38.  All  town  lots  or  parts  of  lots  upon  which  schools,  churches,  and  parsonages 
have  been  erected  and  which  are  occupied  as  such  at  the  date  of  appraisement,  shall 
be  set  apart  to  them  gratis,  and  deeds  therefor  executed  in  proper  form,  conveying 
fee-simple  title  to  the  school  trustees  and  church  organizations  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  such  institutions. 

39.  All  town  lots  now  in  possession  of  any  citizen  of  the  tribe,  and  purchased  by 
liim  in  accordance  with  the  ])rovisions  of  this  agreement,  shall  be  free  from  incum- 
brance by  any  debt  contracted  prior  to  the  execution  of  the  deed,  except  for 
improvements  thereon. 

40.  Any  person  whomsoever  may  bid  for  and  purchase  any  lot  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion as  herein  provided. 

41.  All  deferred  payments  of  purchase  money  for  town  lots  shall  constitute  a  lien 
upon  the  lots  for  the  i)aymeut  of  same,  and  suit  therefor  may  be  brought  in  the  name 
of  the  i)rincipal  chief  for  the  benefit  of  all  Cherokee  citizens,  and  may  be  enforced 
in  the  United  States  court  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  lots  are  located. 

42.  There  shall  be  a  committee,  composed  of  three  persons,  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  two  of  them  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  chief  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  who  shall,  when  directed  by  the  principal  chief,  lay  off,  survey, 
and  plat  all  towns  now  in  existence  where  there  arc  two  or  more  places  of  business 
and  less  than  two  hundred  inhabitants,  not  to  exceed  forty  acres.  Said  committee 
shall  a  J)  praise  and  sell  said  lots  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  prescribed 
for  the  ai)praisement,  sale,  and  approval  of  lots  in  towns  where  there  are  more  than 
two  hundred  inhabitants. 

43.  All  sales  of  town  lots  as  herein  provided  shall  be  made  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  in  conjunction  with 
the  principal  chief,  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  may  best  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  towns;  and  said  commission  and  princi])al 
chief  shall  direct  the  method  of  making  payments  of  all  moneys  accruing  from  sales 
of  town  lots,  and  said  commission  shall  cause  to  l)e  paid  out  of  same  all  sums  to 
citizens  for  improvements,  or  for  other  purposes,  as  herein  provided,  when  the  same 
is  payable  out  of  Cherokee  funds,  in  carrying  into  effect  the  plan  herein  provided  for 
town  sites,  and  for  lands  within  the  two-mile  limit  adjacent  thereto;  and  said  com- 
mission shall  do  and  perform  all  other  things  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  such  plan, 
not  herein  specifically  enjoined  upon  others.  Strict  account  of  all  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements shall  be  kept  and  monthly  itemized  report  made  thereof  to  the  principal 
chief  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

ROLLS   OF    CITIZENS. 

44.  The  rolls  of  Cherokee  citizens  shall  be  made  as  of  December  thirty-first,  eight- 
een hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  the  names  of  all  persons  then  living  and  entitled 
to  enrollment  on  that  date,  and  none  other,  except  persons  whose  citizenship  cases 
are  on  appeal  in  the  United  States  courts  in  Indian  Territory  or  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  law,  and  thereafter  determined,  shall  be  placed 
on  said  rolls  when  at  any  time  made. 

45.  No  child  born  to  any  citizen  after  December  31st,  1899,  nor  any  white  ijerson 
who  has  intermarried  with  a  Cherokee  citizen  since  the  sixteenth  day  of  December, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  shall  be  entitled  to  enrollment. 

46.  Said  rolls  shall  in  other  respects  be  made  in  strict  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  twenty-one  of  the  act  of  Congress,  June  28,  1898,  entitled,  "An 
act  for  the  ])rotection  of  the  people  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes." 

47.  Should  any  Cherokee  citizen  so  enrolled,  or  entitled  to  enrollment  as  herein- 
before provided,  die  after  the  approval  of  said  roll,  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  lands, 
moneys,  and  other  assets  of  the  Cherokees,  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  if  living, 
shall  descend  to  his  heirs  according  to  the  laws  of  descent  and  distribution  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  shall  be  allotted  and  distributed  to  them  accordingly. 

48.  No  person  who  has  been  enrolled  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  as  a  citizen  of  any  other  tribe  shall  he  enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation. 

RESERVATIONS. 

49.  The  following  lands  shall  be  reserved  from  the  general  allotment  herein 
provided : 

(«)  All  lands  herein  set  apart  for  town  sites, 

(&)  Two  hundred  feet  occupied  as  a  right  of  way  l)y  the  St,  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  railroads,  and  four  hundred  feet  occupied  by  said 
railroads  at  all  stations  as  at  present  located,  said  reservations  to  be  used  for  rail- 
road purposes  only. 
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(c)  One  hundred  feet  occupied  as  a  right  of  way  by  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  & 
Gulf  and  the  Kansas  &  Arkansas  Valley  railroads,  and  two  hundred  feet  occupied 
by  said  railroads,  at  all  stations  as  at  present  located,  said  reservations  to  be  used 
for  railroad  purposes  only. 

(d)  All  lands  selected  for  town  cemeteries  by  the  town  committees  as  herein  pro- 
vided, not  to  exceed  twenty  acres. 

(e)  All  lands  8])ccially  reserved  in  this  agreement  for  schools,  churches,  juiblic 
buildings,  and  public  institutions. 

(/)  Ten  acres  for  the  Willie  Halsell  College,  at  Vinita. 

If/)  Four  acres  for  the  Baptist  Mission  School,  at  Tahlequah. 

(h)  Four  acres  for  the  Presbyterian  Mission  School,  at  Tahlequah. 

(i)  Four  acres  for  the  Park  Hill  Mission  School,  south  of  Tahle(|uah. 

{j)  Four  acres  for  Elm  Springs  Mission  School,  on  Barren  Fork. 

(A)  Four  acres  for  Spring  Place  Moravian  Mission,  at  Oaks. 

(l)  Four  acres  for  1) wight  Mission,  on  Sallisaw. 

(m)  Four  acres  for  Skiatook  Mission,  near  Skiatook. 

(n)  Four  acres  for  Lutheran  Mission  School,  on  Illinois  River,  north  of  Tahlequah. 

(o)  Four  acres  for  Woodmouut  Moravian  Mission,  near  Tahlequah. 

{p)  Sufficient  ground  for  burial  purposes  where  neighborhood  cemeteries  are  now 
located,  not  to  exceed  three  acres. 

(q)  One  acre  each  for  all  churches  outside  of  towns,  where  they  are  now  located. 

(r)  The  square  now  occupied  by  the  capitol  building  at  Tahlequah. 

(s)  The  grounds  now  occupied  by  the  national  Jail  at  Tahlequah. 

(/)  The  grounds  now  occupied  by  the  Cherokee  Advocate  printing  office  at 
Tahlequah. 

(u)  The  lots  or  parts  of  lots  on  which  all  schools,  churches,  and  parsonages  in 
towns  are  now  located. 

50.  Provided,  however,  that  in  case  any  of  the  above  reserved  lots  or  tracts  of  land, 
except  such  as  arc  occupied  by  churches  and  parsonages,  shall  at  any  time  cease  to 
be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  rese^^'ed,  they,  with  tlie  improve- 
ments thereon,  shall  revert  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  be  sold  under  tlie  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  proceeds  x'laced  to  the  credit  of  tlie  school 
fund  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

51.  It  is  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that  there  shall  be  reserved,  at  the  town  of 
Fort  Gibson,  a  sufficient  amount  of  land,  heretofore  included  in  the  old  military- 
reservation,  for  an  army  post  and  penitentiary,  and  the  same,  with  the  buildings 
thereon,  is  tendered  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  said  pu  poses;  pro- 
vided, that  in  case  the  same  is  not  accepted  and  occupied  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  purposes  herein  tendered,  on  or  before  the  fourtli  <hiy  of  March, 
nineteen  hundred  and  three,  this  provision  sliall  be  void;  or,  in  case  it  is  so  accepted, 
but  subsecjuently  abandoned,  it,  with  the  buildings  thereon,  shall  revert  to  tlie  Chero- 
kee Nation,  to  bo  added  to  the  town  site  of  Fort  Gibson  and  sold  as  vacant  lots. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND    CHARITABLE    INSTITUTIONS. 

52.  The  great  need  of  facilities  for  educating  the  children  of  all  classes  of  people 
now  residing  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  makes  it  necessary  to  establish  a  system  of 
common  schools  within  the  bounds  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  for  such  purposes.  To 
that  end  it  is  agreed  that  all  school  property  now  b<'longing  to  the  Cherokee  Nation 
shall  be  placed  under  the  control  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  together  with  all 
schools  now  in  operation  under  Cherokee  laws,  and  that  he  be  authorized  to  appoint 
a  board  of  education  composed  of  three  members,  two  of  them  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  principal  chief,  who  shall,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  have  the  immediate  charge  and  management  of  such  schools 
and  the  custody  of  such  iiroperty.  He  shall  have  further  authority  to  erect  other 
school  houses  and  establish  schools  therein  in  communities  where  schools  are  not 
already  being  conducted  by  the  Cherokees,  and  to  do  all  things  else  necessary  to 
the  establishment  and  successful  oiieration  of  the  common  school  system  herein 
contemplated. 

53.  Such  board  of  education  shall  report  to  said  Secretary  at  such  times  and  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  directed  by  him,  and  in  all  things  to  conform  to  and  obey 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  instructions  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  make  for  their 
government  and  the  management  and  control  of  such  school  system. 

54.  The  orphan  funds  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  remain  as  now  invested,  and 
the  annuity  therefrom  used  by  said  board  to  defray  expenses  of  maintaining  the 
Cherokee  orphan  asjduin  for  the  care  and  benefit  of  orphan  children,  descendants  of 
Cherokee  citizens,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  The  Cherokee  orphan  asylum  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  on  Avhich  it  is  located,  to  be  selected  by  said 
board,  shall  be  reserved  i'rom  allotment,  and  said  property  held  and  said  institution 
continued  in  operation  until  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  become  part  of  a  state. 
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55.  Said  board  of  education  shall  appoint  officers  and  teachers  for  the  male  and 
female  seminaries  and  colored  liigh  school,  who  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Cherokee 
school  funds,  and  shall  maintain  each  of  said  institutions  for  the  exclusive  use  and 
benefit  of  children  of  Cherokee  citizens,  and  each  pupil  attending  same  shall  be 
required  to  pay  his  pro  rata  share  of  all  other  expenses  of  running  the  institution 
which  he  attends,  and  in  each  there  shall  be  maintained  one  term  of  four  months  in 
the  fall  and  one  term  of  five  months  in  the  spring  of  each  year.  Twenty  acres  of 
land,  to  be  selected  by  said  board,  for  each  of  said  institutions,  upon  which  it  is 
located,  shall  be  reserved  from  allotment. 

56.  The  school  funds  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  remain  as  now  invested,  and 
thirty  thousand  dollars  of  annuities  arising  therefrom  shall  be  annually  set  aside  for 
common-school  pur[)oses,  and  the  United  States  shall  annually  appropriate  a  suffi- 
cient amount,  not  less  than  said  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  which,  together  with 
said  sum,  may  be  sufficient  to  erect  necessary  school  buildings  and  to  establish  and 
maintain  common  schools  within  the  bounds  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  as  herein  pro- 
posed, for  the  education  of  children  belonging  to  all  classes  of  citizens  residing  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  ;  provided,  that  separate  schools  for  colored  children  shall  be  main- 
tained, with  equal  advantages,  however,  as  those  provided  for  children  of  other 
classes.  In  each  of  such  schools  there  shall  be  one  term  of  four  months  in  the  fall 
and  one  term  of  iive  months  in  the  sjiring  of  each  year. 

57.  The  buildings  of  the  Cherokee  Insane  Asylum,  together  with  ten  acres  of  land 
upon  which  they  are  located,  to  be  selected  by  said  board  and  reserved  from  allot- 
ment, are  hereby  donated  to  the  United  States,  free  of  charge,  to  be  used  by  it  for  the 
maintenanceof  an  asylum  for  the  insane  of  all  classes  within  Indian  Territory,  and  the 
United  States  shall  make  appropriations  of  money  requisite  to  provide  necessary  and 
suitable  accommodations  within  said  institution  for  the  insane  uf  said  Territory,  and 
to  maintain  the  same  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  such  purposes,  and  all  insane 
Cherokee  citizens  shall  be  cared  for  in  said  institution  free  of  charge;  but  should 
said  property  be  abandoned  or  cease  to  be  used  for  such  purposes,  the  same  shall 
revert  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  be  sold  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  proceeds  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cherokee  school  fund. 

58.  When  the  Cherokee  Nation  becomes  a  part  of  a  state,  all  lands  and  buildings 
herein  reserved  for  school  purposes,  belonging  to  the  Cherokees,  shall  be  sold  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  all  invested  funds  for  orphan  and 
school  ])urpos('S  shall  be  capitalized  and  added  to  the  proceeds  of  said  property,  and 
all  of  such  funds  shall  be  paid  per  capita  to  the  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and 
their  descendants. 

59.  Said  board  of  education  shall  keep  said  institutions  in  good  repair  and  insured, 
for  which  purpose  any  surplus  money  belonging  to  the  respective  funds  may  be  used. 

60.  The  school  system  herein  provided  shall  not  go  into  effect  until  the  United 
States  has  made  necessary  appropriations  therefor,  and  in  no  event  until  after  the 
first  day  of  July,  1899. 

61.  Ten  acres  of  land  at  or  near  Fort  Gibson,  to  be  selected  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, shall  be  donated  to  the  United  States  free  of  charge,  and  the  United  States  shall 
make  appropriations  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  thereon  for  a  school  for  the 
education  of  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  all  classes  within  Indian  Territory, 
and  for  maintaining  a  school  for  such  purposes,  until  such  time  as  there  may  be  a 
separate  s(;hool  established  for  either  class  so  provided  for;  and  should  said  lands  at 
any  time  be  abandoned  or  cease  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  educating  one  of  the 
classes  above  named,  the  same  shall  revert  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  be  sold  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cherokee  school  fund.  There  shall 
be  reserved  from  general  allotment  for  each  common  school  now  or  hereafter  estab- 
lished, not  located  in  any  town  and  for  which  there  is  not  herein  made  special  reser- 
vation, one  acre  of  land,  to  be  selected  by  the  board  of  education,  and  such  lots  of 
land  shall  be  donated  and  deeded  to  the  United  States  free  of  charge,  for  school 
purposes. 

FORM    OF   GOVERNMENT. 

62.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  shall  continue  until  final  allotment  is  made;  provided,  however, 
that  no  act  or  resolution  of  the  council  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  be  of  any  valid- 
ity until  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  except  appropriations  for 
the  regular  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  government,  as  herein  modified,  of  the 
said  nation,  in  conducting  its  afiairs,  ov  for  the  collection  of  what  is  due  from  the 
United  States  to  the  said  nation,  under  contracts  nuule  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  in  such  cases  provided  ;  provided  further,  that  the  regular  sessions 
of  the  national  council  are  hereby  abolished,  but  the  princii)al  chief  is  authorized 
and  empowered  to  con\ene  the  council  in  special  session  when,  in  his  judgment, 
public  liocessity  may  require. 
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63.  The  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  authorized  to  appoint  such  officers 
and  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary,  conforming  as  nearly  as 
may  be  to  the  present  Cherokee  law,  for  the  regular  election  in  August,  1899,  of 
members  of  the  executive  and  legislative  departments. 

FINANCE. 

64.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  the  legally  authorized  obligations  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  for  which  warrants  on  the  several  funds  have  been  drawn,  at 
the  date  of  the  ratification  of  this  agreement,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  invested  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of 
the  general  fund,  and  all  warrants  legally  drawn  after  the  ratification  of  this  agree- 
ment and  prior  to  the  final  allotment  of  the  lands  as  herein  provided  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  annuities  from  the  remainder  of  the  several  funds  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  invested  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  upon  which  said  warrants 
are  drawn;  provitled,  that  in  case  the  annuity  from  the  general  fund  is  insuffi- 
cient, and  there  are  any  legally  issued  warrants  outstanding  and  unpaid  against 
said  fund  when  final  allotment  is  completed,  said  indebtedness  shall  be  paid  in 
lull,  out  of  said  moneys  so  invested  for  the  general  fund,  before  the  same  is  capital- 
ized as  provided  in  this  agreement. 

65.  And  whereas  there  are  small  sums  remaining  from  various  per  capita  payments, 
previously  made,  not  called  for,  or  belonging  to  Cherokee  orphan  children,  therefore 
the  treasurer  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  the  per 
caj)ita  shares  belonging  to  the  orphan  children  to  their  guardians  appointed  by  the 
United  States  court  in  Indian  Territory,  and  to  immediately  advertise  in  the  national 
newspaper  in  the  Cherokee  and  English  languages  all  unclaimed  shares  remaining 
in  each  of  said  sums  for  a  period  of  six  months,  during  and  until  the  end  of  which 
time  the  said  treasurer  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  pay  the  share  or  shares 
belonging  to  the  ])ersons  legally  entitled  to  the  same,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
period  of  six  months  as  aforesaid  all  of  the  money  in  the  treasury  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  remaining  from  money  set  aside  for  per  capita  payments  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  subtveasnry  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  general 
fund  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

G6.  And  the  treasurer  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
receive  and  receipt  for  any  installments  remaining  unpaid  on  town  lots  or  intruder 
improvements  sold  prior  to  June  28th,  1898;  and  in  case  any  installment  on  any  such 
improvements  so  sold,  wlien  due  in  accordance  with  the  law  under  which  they  were 
sold,  such  amount  shall  constitute  a  lien  upon  the  improvements  so  sold  before  the 
allotment  of  the  land,  and  a  lien  upon  the  land  after  the  allotment  of  the  land,  in 
favor  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  said  lien  shall  be  enforced  in  the  United  States 
court  for  Indian  Territory  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  statute  laws  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  now  in  force  in  Indian  Territory,  for  the  enforcement  of  vendor's  liens. 


67.  Whereas  it  appears  that  the  accounting  made  by  exports,  .Tames  A.  Slade  and 
Joseph  r.  Bender,  of  the  amount  due  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  done  in  the  manner  and  form  agreed  upon  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  provided  in  the  third  subdivision  of 
article  two  of  the  agreement  made  December  19,  1891,  and  ratified  by  an  act  of 
Congress  approved  March  3d,  1893;  it  is  therefore  agreed  that  such  accounting  shall 
be  immediately  submitted  to  a  joint  committee  composed  of  two  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  three  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  board 
of  arbitration  to  determine  the  question  whether  the  claim  shall  be  paid  by  the 
United  States;  and  that  if,  in  the  judgnieut  of  said  board  of  arbitration,  the  United 
States  is  bound  by  the  accounting  aforesaid,  or  under  the  treaties  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  relating  thereto,  i^rior  to  the  date  of  the  accounting,  then  that  appro- 
priation shall  be  made  therefor  without  further  delay,  specially;  and  all  other 
claims  of  Avhatever  nature  which  the  Cherokee  Nation,  or  citizens  thereof,  either 
individually  or  collectively,  may  have  against  the  United  States  shall  be  imme- 
diately submitted  to  the  aforesaid  joint  committee  as  a  board  of  arbitration  for 
determination,  and  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  payment  of  all  sums  that  may 
be  found  due  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  this  agreement. 

PUBLIC   BUILDINGS. 

68.  It  is  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  purchase  the  public  buildings  now  used  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  for  a  capitol 
and  a  national  jail,  together  with  the  inclosed  grounds  around  said  buildings,  for 
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use  .'18  a  conrt-Lonso  and  a  Federal  jail,  the  A\alne  of  said  buildings  and  grounds  to 
be  immediately  ascertained  by  a  committee  of  two,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  one  by  the  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation ;  and 
in  case  of  a  disagreement  as  to  the  value  thereof,  then  the  two  members  so  appointed 
shall  select  a  tbird  disinterested  person,  and  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  said  committee  shall  be  final,  and  an  appropriation  of  the  amount  of  said 
appraisements  shall  be  made  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  ratification  of 
this  agreement;  provided,  however,  that  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  be  permitted  to 
retainpossession  of  the  capitol  building  and  inclosed  grounds  until  final  allotment 
is  iruide,  but  immediate  possession  of  the  national  jail  shall  be  given. 

69.  It  is  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that  all  of  the  other  pul)lic  buildings  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  shall  be  disposed  of  as  may 
hereafter  be  i)rovided  by  the  national  council  of  the  said  nation. 

CHEROKEE    ADVOCATE. 

70.  That  the  national  newspaper,  the  Cherokee  Advocate,  printed  in  both  the 
Cherokee;  and  Knglish  languages,  shall  continue  to  be  published  the  present  year, 
under  the  ai^propriation  already  made  by  the  Cherokee  Nation,  aL.d  after  which  time 
the  same  shall  be  leased,  by  the  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  for  a  period 
of  two  years  at  a  time,  to  the  lowest  responsible  citizen  bidder,  at  an  annual  expense 
to  the  Cherokee  Nation  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
annuities  belonging  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  ;  provided  that  said 
newspai)er  plant,  including  everything  connected  therewith,  together  with  the 
building  and  grounds  reserved  for  said  newspaper  shall  be  sold,  when  final  allotment 
is  completed  under  this  agreement,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  jjroceeds  jilaced  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

COURTS    AND   JURISDICTION. 

71.  The  Cherokee  Nation  consents  to  the  extinguishment  of  Cherokee  courts,  as 
]>rovi(led  in  section  28  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  28th,  1898,  and  that  the  United 
States  courts  in  Indian  Territory  have  full  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  over  all 
Cherokee  citizens  and  their  property,  as  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  provided  by  law. 

72.  The  places  of  holding  courts  shall  be,  in  addition  to  the  same  as  are  now 
designated  by  law,  the  town  of  Clareniore. 

73.  United  States  commissioners  shall  be  permanently  established  at  Vinita, 
Claremore,  Tahlequah,  Sallisaw,  Fairland,  and  Nowata,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and 
the  United  States  judge  of  the  northern  district  of  Indian  Territory  shall  make 
such  appointment  of  commissioners  as  may  be  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

74.  All  Cherokee  citizens  who  may  be  charged  with  any  criminal  offense  shall  be 
tried  within  the  bounds  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  in  the  court  nearest  to  which 
the  offense  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  nnless  the  defendant  elects  to  take  a 
change  of  venue  from  such  court  to  some  other  court  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  All  civil  suits  brought  against  Cherokee  citizens  shall  be  tried  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  in  the  court  nearest  the  defendant's  residence. 

75.  All  Cherokee  citizens  while  in  confinement  awaiting  trial,  and  those  serving  a 
jail  sentence,  shall  be  held  in  confinement  within  the  bounds  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation. 

76.  All  instruments  of  writing  required  by  law  to  be  recorded  shall  be  filed  with 
the  clerk  or  deputy  clerk  at  the  court  in  Cherokee  Nation  nearest  the  property  to 
which  such  instrument  relates,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  officer  to  file  or 
record  the  same. 

77.  All  Cherokee  citizens,  possessing  the  qualifications  of  grand  and  petit  juiors, 
as  provided  in  chapter  90  of  Mansfield's  Digest  of  the  Statutes  of  Arkansas,  shall  be 
competent  to  sit  on  juries  in  the  United  States  courts  in  Indian  Territory. 

78.  Innnediately  upon  the  ratification  of  this  agreement,  the  ])rincipalchief  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  shall  have  authority  and  h(;  is  directed  to  grant  absolute  and  uncon- 
ditional pardon  to  all  persons  who  have  heretofore  been  convicted  in  the  courts  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  of  a  violation  of  Cherokee  laws. 

79.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  courts  and  laws  of  the  Cherokees  have  been  abol- 
ished and  they  have  herein  generously  assented  thereto  and  placed  themselves  and 
their  property  under  the  care  and  protection  of  the  courts  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  since  the  ITnited  States  courts  within  their  country  are  wholly  inade- 
quate for  the  transaction  of  business  and  the  protection  of  the  people,  we  urge 
upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  so  districting  Indian  Territory,  and  especially  that 
part  embracing  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  of  providing  courts  therein,  with  other 
facilities,  as  may  be  sufficient  to  fully  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
Cherokee  people  and  all  other  persons  living  among  them  and  within  their  territory, 
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MUNICIPAL   CORPORATIONS. 

80.  All  municipal  corporations  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  having  a  bona  fide  popula- 
tion of  one  thousand  or  more  shall  have  authority  to  issue  bonds  for  construction  of 
sewers  and  waterworks, the  improvement  of  streets,  and  for  lighting  the  town;  but 
before  any  such  bonds  shall  be  issued  the  mayor  and  common  council  of  such  cor- 
porations shall  cause  an  election  to  be  held  in  the  town  and  shall  cause  to  be  pub- 
lished in  a  newspai)er  of  general  circulation  published  in  the  town  a  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  or  places  of  holding  such  election.  Such  notice  shall  be  given  at 
least  thirty  days  before  the  election.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  at  such 
election  who  is  not  a  qualified  elector  and  owner  of  real  or  personal  property  subject 
to  taxation  within  the  town.  In  case  two-thirds  of  such  voters  shall  vote  for  the 
issuance  of  bonds,  then  the  mayor  and  common  council  shall  have  authority  to  issue 
bonds,  and  not  otherwise. 

81.  Said  bonds  shall  contain  all  necessary  provisions  as  to  form,  and  said  munici- 
pality shall  provide  proper  sinking  fund  for  said  bonds  which  may  bear  interest  at 
not  exceeding  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semiannually;  and  none  of  said 
bonds  shall  be  sold  at  less  than  their  par  value. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

82.  The  Cherokee  Nation  shall  not  be  included  in  any  state  or  organized  territory, 
without  its  consent,  except  such  state  or  territory  shall  include  only  the  lands  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  such  other  smaller  tribes  as  are  contiguous  thereto. 

83.  The  provisions  of  section  thirteen  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28, 
1898,  entitled  '*An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  shall  not  apply  to  or  in  any  manner  afiect  the  property  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  or  be  in  force  therein. 

84.  All  citizens  of  said  nation,  when  the  tribal  gov^ernment  shall  cease,  shall 
become  possessed  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

85.  There  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  John  J. 
Hemphill,  of  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  to  William  T.  Hutchiugs,  ofMuskogee, 
Indian  Territory,  in  accordance  with  their  contract  heretofore  entered  into  with  S. 
H.  Mayes,  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  for  legal  services  rendered  in  the 
suit  of  the  Delaware  Indians  veisus  The  Cherokee  Nation,  instituted  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  and  now  pending  therein,  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  28,  1898,  and  entitled  ''An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,"  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  And  further,  there  shall  be  paid  out  of  said  funds  to  William  T.  Hutchings 
all  court  costs  and  costs  of  printing  records  and  briefs,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars;  he  to  produce  proper  vouchers  for  such  expenditure  in  such  case. 
There  shall  also  be  paid  to  the  said  William  T.  Hutchings  his  necessary  traveling 
and  incidental  expenses  in  connection  with  said  suit,  upon  his  producing  an  item- 
ized and  sworn  statement  thereof,  the  same  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
dollars;  provided,  however,  if  said  suit  is  withdrawn  by  said  Delaware  Indians  as 
herein  otherwise  provided  for  them,  only  such  sum  shall  be  paid  said  attorneys  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  principal  chief. 

86.  It  is  expressly  agreed  that  no  provision  of  this  agreement  shall  in  any  way  be 
construed  to  interfere  or  disturb  the  patent  to  the  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
except  so  much  as  is  herein  reserved  from  allotment,  until  the  allotments  herein  pro- 
vided for  shall  have  been  actually  made  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided,  and 
each  allottee  has  been  placed  in  possession  of  his  allotment. 

87.  This  agreement  shall  in  no  wise  alFect  the  provisions  of  existing  treaties 
between  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United  States,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  inconsis- 
tent therewith,  and  no  provisions  of  any  act  of  Congress  now  existing  inconsistent 
with  this  agreement  shall  be  operative  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

88.  This  agreement  shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties  hereto  if  ratified  by  Congress 
on  or  before  March  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine  and  by  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  votes  cast  by  the  legal  voters  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  to  wit:  The  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall,  within  five 
days  of  the  date  hereof,  make  public  proclamation  hereof  that  this  agreement  shall 
be  voted  on  at  a  special  election  to  be  held  for  that  purpose  at  a  date  not  later  than 
February  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  All  male  members  of  such  tribe, 
qualified  to  vote  under  tribal  laAvs  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  at  the  election  pre- 
cinct most  convenient  to  his  home,  provided  that  no  person  whose  right  to  citizen- 
ship in  said  nation  is  questioned  in  proceedings  before  any  United  States  court  shall 
be  permitted  to  vote  at  said  election  ;  and  the  votes  cast  shall  be  forthwith  returned 
duly  certified,  as  required  by  Cherokee  law,  and  the  votes  shall  be  counted ^in  the 
manner  therein  provided  in  the  presence  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  ami  the  principal  chief  shall  make  proclamation  of  the  result. 
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In  witness  whereof  the  said  commissioners  do  hereunto  affix  their  names,  at  Mus- 
kogee, Indian  Territory,  this  the  fourteenth  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine. 

Henry  L.  Dawes,  Chairman. 
Tams  Bixby,  Acting  Chairman. 
Archibald  8.  McKennox, 
Tiios.  B.  Needles, 

Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
Allison  L.  Ayleswortii,  Secretary. 

Ror.T.  B.  Ross,  Chairman. 
Clem.  V.  Rogers, 
Percy  Wyly, 
Henry  C.  Lowrey, 
John  E.  Gunter, 

Cherokee  Commission. 
Wm.  1'.  Thompson,  Secretary. 


APPENDIX  NO.  3. 

Creek  Agreement,  Fep.i:uary  1,  1899. 

This  agreement,  hy  and  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  entered 
into  in  its  behalf  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Henry  L.  Dawes, 
Tams  Bixby,  Archibald  S.  McKeunou,  and  Thomas  B.  Needles,  duly  ajipointed  and 
authorized  thereunto,  and  the  Creek  (or  Muskogee)  tribe  of  Indians  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory, entered  into  by  its  commission,  Roley  Mcintosh,  Cowa  Harjo,  John  Reed, 
Lambert  Scott,  G.  W.  Grayson,  James  Byrd,  L.  C.  Ferryman,  and  the  principal  chief, 
Isparhecher,  ex  officio,  duly  appointed  and  authorized  thereunto. 

Witnesseth,  That,  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  agreements  and  undertakings 
herein  contained,  it  is  agreed  as  follows: 

general  allotment  of  land. 

1.  All  lands  in  Indian  Territory  belonging  to  the  Creek  (or  Muskogee)  tribe  of 
Indians,  except  such  as  may  be  reserved  for  various  purposes  as  herein  provided, 
shall  be  divided  among  the  bona  fide  citizens  of  said  tribe,  so  as  to  give  to  each  cit- 
izen an  equal  share  in  value  of  all  the  lands  of  the  tribe  as  herein  provided,  and 
also  an  equal  share  in  acres,  as  far  as  possible,  conformable  to  Government  surveys, 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

2.  All  the  lands  of  the  tribe,  after  making  reservations  as  hereinafter  provided, 
shall  be  appraised  by  an  allotment  committee,  composed  of  one  member  of  the  Com- 
mission to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  one  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  one  ai)pomted  by  the  principal  chief  of  said  tribe;  provided,  however,  that  the 
maximum  appraisements  so  made  shall  be  five  dollars  per  acre,  and  the  minimum, 
twenty-tive  cents  per  acre. 

3.  All  lands,  excluding  improvements,  shall  be  appraised  at  relative  values  within 
the  limits  above  fixed,  considering  the  value  of  the  ])roducts  that  may  be  derived 
therefrom,  the  character  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  location. 

4.  The  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  shall  allot  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  boundaries  to  conform  to  the  lines  of  the 
Government  surveys,  to  each  and  every  citizen  of  the  Creek  (or  Muskogee)  tribe; 
and  each  citizen  shall  have  the  ])rior  right  to  take  for  his  allotment  the  land  upon 
which  he  has  improvements  or  which  he  may  im[)rove  prior  to  allotment. 

5.  One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  of  the  maximum  value,  as  herein  fixed, 
shall  constitute  a  standard  allotment,  and  shall  be  the  measure  for  the  equalization  of 
values. 

().  The  residue  of  lands  after  allotment  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  each 
citizen,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  eciualizing  allotments. 

7.  None  of  the  lands  of  the  tribe  shall  be  sold  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  except 
as  herein  provided;  but  the  same,  with  such  funds  of  the  tribe  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, shall  be  used  for  the  jjurpose  of  equalizing  allotments. 

8.  The  allottee  receiving  lands  of  less  than  the  maximum  value  shnll  receive  lands 
or  money  or  both,  in  addition  thereto,  in  snidcient  amount  to  make  his  share  equal 
in  value  to  one  standard  allotment,  except  as  herein  otherwise  ])rovide<l. 

9.  All  the  funds  of  the  tribe  dcrivtHl  from  all  sources  whatsoever  shall  be  capital- 
ized, and  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  shall  use  the  same  for  the 
purpose  of  equalizing  allotments. 
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10.  Said  commission  shall  determine  all  contests  between  members  of  tue  tribe  as 
to  the  right  to  select  any  particular  tract  of  laud. 

11.  The  allotment  of  a  minor  child  shall  be  selected  by  his  father,  mother,  or 
guardian,  and  shall  not  be  sold  during  his  minority. 

12.  Allotments  may  be  selected  for  prisoners,  convicts,  and  aged  and  afflicted  per- 
sons by  duly  appointed  agents,  and  for  incompetents  by  guardians  or  suitable 
persons  akin  to  them. 

13.  Each  allotment  of  land  shall  be  nontaxable  for  twenty-one  years,  or  until  title 
passes  from  the  original  patentee,  such  conditions  to  be  stipulated  in  the  deed,  and 
shall  be  free  from  incumbrance  by  any  debt  or  obligation  contracted  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  deed,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  legal  process  issued  for  the  collec- 
tion of  such  debt  or  obligation. 

14.  Alter  Hnal  allotment  and  while  in  the  ownership  of  the  original  allottee  all 
lands  shall  be  exempt  from  levy  on  execution  or  attachment  for  any  debt,  unless  the 
lands  shall  be  pledged  at  the  time  of  contracting  the  debt. 

15.  Each  allottee  shall  select  from  his  allotment  a  homestead  of  forty  acres,  for 
which  he  shall  have  a  separate  patent,  and  which  shall  be  inalienable  for  twenty-one 
years  from  date  of  patent.  The  remainder  of  the  lands  shall  be  alienable  for  a  con- 
sideration to  be  actually  paid,  and  not  to  include  any  former  indebtedness  or 
obligation. 

16.  When  an  allotment  shall  be  made  to  any  citizen  as  herein  provided,  the  allottee 
shall  receive  a  certitipate  from  said  commission  describing  the  lands  so  allotted,  and 
the  principal  chief  of  the  Creek  (or  Muskogee)  Nation  shall,  upon  demand,  execute 
under  his  hand  and  the  tribal  seal  and  deliver  to  each  of  said  allottees  in  lieu  of  said 
certificate  patents,  conveying  absolute  fee  simple  title  to  said  allottee,  transferring 
all  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  every  other  citizen  in  and  to  the  laud  which  shall 
liave  been  allotted  to  him. 

17.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  indorse  on  each  deed  so  executed  his 
approval,  which  shall  guarantee  the  title  to  the  allottee  and  relinciuish  to  him  all 
the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  the  lan<l  conveyed.  The 
acceptance  of  such  deed  by  allottee  shall  operate  to  divest  him  of  all  the  right,  title, 
and  interest  in  and  to  the  lauds  allotted  to  every  other  citizen,  and  as  his  assent  to 
such  allotment. 

18.  The  United  States  shall  put  each  allottee  in  unrestricted  possession  of  his 
allotment  and  shall  remove  therefrom  all  persons  objectionable  to  him  Avithout 
unnecessary  delay. 

19.  The  expenses  incident  to  the  allotment  of  lands  as  herein  provided  shall  be 
paid  by  the  United  States. 

20.  Each  citizen  of  th(i  Creek  (or  Muskogee)  Nation,  enrolled  as  herein  provided, 
may  select  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  conformable  to 
Government  subdivisions,  and  use  and  occupy  the  same  until  final  allotment. 

21.  In  case  two  or  more  persons  reside  on  the  same  quarter  section,  the  parties 
shall  have  the  right  to  divide  such  (]uarter  section  into  forty-acre  tracts,  conform- 
able to  the  lines  of  the  Government  surveys,  so  as  to  include  their  respective  homes. 

22.  Any  citizen  occupying  land  in  excess  of  his  rightful  share  shall  have  the  privi- 
lege, within  ninety  days  after  the  establishment  of  the  land  olhce,  to  remove  his 
houses,  fences,  and  like  improvements  therefrom,  or  make  such  other  disposition 
thereof  to  other  citizens  as  may  be  mutually  satisfactory;  but  if  he  fails  to  remove 
such  improvements  within  the  time  specified,  they  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  persons 
taking  such  land  in  allotment. 

23.  All  reservations  under  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  are  to  revert  to  the 
Creek  (or  Muskogee)  Nation  when  not  needed  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  at 
present  used,  and  shall  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  citizens  only,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  proceeds  placed  in  the  subtreasury 
of  the  United  States  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  for  the  benelit  of  the  people  of  the  Creek 
(or  Muskogee)  Nation. 

24.  Each  freedman  enrolled  as  a  Creek  citizen  as  herein  provided  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  but  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  land  or  money 
for  the  ])urpose  of  equalizing  his  allotment  in  case  it  should  be  of  less  value  than  a 
standard  allotment. 

SUBURBAN   LANDS. 

25.  All  lands  situated  within  one  mile  of  the  limits  of  the  survey  of  any  town 
located  on  any  railroad  in  the  Creek  (or  Muskogee)  Nation,  having  more  than  one 
thousand  inhabitants  at  the  date  of  this  agreement,  shall  be  subject  to  special  allot- 
ment and  shall  be  appraised  at  their  true  value  by  the  allotment  committee.  Any 
citizen  having  any  such  lands  in  rightful  possession  at  the  time  of  apj)raisal  may 
take  his  allotment  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  thereof,  by  paying  therefor  the 
appraised  value,  less  the  value  of  one  standard  allotment  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres;  ten  per  cent  to  be  paid  within  sixty  days  from  the  notice  of  appraisement, 
and  fifteen  per  cent  additional  four  months  thereafter,  and  the  remainder  in  three 
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equal  annual  installments,  without  interest,  the  indebtedness  to  constitute  a  lien  on 
the  lands  in  favor  of  the  Creek  (or  Mu8ko<i;ee)  tribe,  enforciblc  in  the  United  States 
court  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  town  is  lo(;at(Hl,  in  the  same  manner  as 
vendor's  liens  are  euforc(;d  under  the  laws  of  Arkansas,  suit  therofoi-  to  be  brouglit 
in  the  name  of  the  principal  chief  of  the  Creek  (or  Muskogee)  tribe  for  the  benefit 
of  citizens  thereof. 

26.  Any  citizen  having  any  such  lands  in  his  possession  and  not  desiring  to  take 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  at  the  appraised  value  may  select  and  retain  for  his 
allotment  such  amount  thereof  as  shall  be  e(|ual  to  one  standard  allotment. 

27.  Where  the  greater  part  of  any  tract  of  forty  acres  lies  within  such  one-mile 
limit  the  whole  of  such  tract  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  such  limit. 

28.  If  anj^  such  lands  l)e  not  so  selected  ior  allotment  within  six  months  from  date 
of  appraisement,  they  shall  become  the  common  property  of  the  Creek  (or  ^Muskogee) 
tribe;  and  if  a  citizen  have  improvements  thereon,  the  improvements  shall  be 
appraised  and  the  value;  thereof  paid  to  him,  and  the  lands  and  improvements  shall 
be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  l)idder,  who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  said  nation, 
upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  provided  for  payment  by  citizens  selecting 
such  lands  in  excess  of  their  allotments. 

29.  All  payments  of  money  above  provided  for  shall  be  made  to  a  bonded  officer, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  shall  give  his  receipt  there- 
for, and  t'ae  same  shall  be  deposited  in  the  subtreasury  of  the  United  States  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  to  the  credit  of  the  Creek  (or  Muskogeej  Nation. 

RESERVATIONS. 

30.  The  following  lands  shall  be  reserved  from  the  general  allotment  herein  pro- 
vided : 

(a)  All  lauds  herein  set  ajtart  for  town  sites. 

(ft)  All  rights  of  way  granted  to  railroad  corporations  whose  lines  have  heretofore 
been  constructed,  and  at  the  time  of  the  taking  elfect  of  this  agreement  are  being 
op(!rated,  as  provided  in  the  act  or  acts  of  Congress  granting  the  right,  together  with 
such  lands  as  they  were  or  are  authorized  to  take  for  depots,  station  grounds,  sidings, 
and  Ireight  and  storage  purposes. 

(c)  Forty  acres  for  the  Eufaula  high  school. 

(rf)  Forty  acres  for  the  Wealaka  boarding  school. 

(e)  Forty  acres  for  the  New-yaka  boarding  school. 

(/■)  Forty  acres  for  the  Wetumka  boarding  school. 

(f/)   Forty  acres  for  the  Euchee  boarding  school. 

(/<)  Forty  acres  for  the  Coweta  boarding  school. 

(i)  Forty  acres  for  the  Creek  orphan  home. 

(j)  Forty  acres  for  the  Tallahassee  colored  boarding  school. 

(A;)  Forty  acres  for  the  Pecan  Creek  colored  boarding  school. 

(?)  Forty  acres  for  the  colored  Creek  orphan  home, 
(w)  The  square  inclosed  by  stone  fence,  now  occupied  by  the  capitol  building  at 
Okmulgee. 

(w)  One  acre  each  for  the  six  established  court-houses,  the  same  to  revert,  together 
Avith  improvements  thereon,  to  the  allottee  taking  the  forty-acre  tract  upon  which 
any  of  said  court-houses  may  be  located. 

(o)  All  lands  selected  for  town  cemeteries  by  town  committees  as  herein  provided, 
not  to  exceed  twenty  acres  in  each  instance. 

(p)  All  lots  or  parts  of  lots  upon  which  schools,  churches,  and  parsonages  in 
towns  are  now  located  as  herein  jirovided. 

81.  Provided,  however,  that  in  case  any  of  the  above  reserved  lots  or  tracts  of 
laud  shall  at  any  time  c<?ase  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been 
reserved,  they,  with  the  improvemejits  thereon,  except  as  herein  provided  for  the 
disposition  of  court-house  property,  shall  revert  to  the  Creek  (or  Muskogee)  Nation, 
and  Ik;  sold  to  citizens  only,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  proceeds  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund  of  said  nation. 

TOWN    SITES. 

82.  There  shall  be  a  town-site  committee  in  each  town  in  the  Crecl<  (or  ^luskogee) 
Nation  hereinafter  named,  to  consist  of  one  member  to  be  appointed  by  the  principal 
chief,  which  member  shall  not  be  interested  in  town  property  other  than  his  home, 
one  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  one  by  the  town;  and  if 
the  principal  chief  or  the  town  fails  to  select  a  member  as  aforesaid,  he  may  be 
selected  and  ap])ointed  by  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

33.  The  towns  to  be  surveyed  and  laid  out  by  the  town-site  committees  under  the 
provisions  of  this  agreement  are:  Muskogee,  Wagoner,  Tulsa,  Eufaula,  Checotah, 
Sapulpa,  Holdenville,  Hristow^  ()lil>son  Station,  Red  Fork,  Okmulgee,  and  Lee. 

34.  The  area  of  each  town  provided  for  in  this  agreement  shall  be  as  follows: 
Muskogee,  twenty-five  hundred  and  sixty  acres;  Wagoner,  twenty-live  hundred  and 
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sixty  acres;  Tulsa,  fourteen  hundred  and  forty  acres;  Eufaula,  fourteen  hundred  and 
forty  acres;  Chccotah,  six  hundred  and  forty  acres;  Sapulpa,  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres;  Holdeuville,  six  hundred  and  forty  acres;  Bristow,  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres;  Gibson  Station,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres;  Red  Fork,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres;  Okmulgee,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  Lee,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres. 

35.  The  town-site  committee  in  each  town  shall  lay  out  proper  and  necessary 
streets,  alleys,  and  parks,  and  .shall  prepare  correct  plats;  and  shall  file  one  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be  approved  by  him  before  the  same  shall  be  effective, 
one  with  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  court,  one  with  the  principal  chief,  one  with 
the  town  authorities,  and  one  with  the  Oommission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

36.  All  town  lots  shall  be  appraised  by  said  committee  at  their  true  present  value, 
excluding  improvements,  and  separate  appraisements  shall  be  made  of  all  improve- 
ments on  town  lots,  and  no  such  appraisements  shall  be  effective  until  approved  by 
the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes;  and  unless  all  the  members  of  the 
town-site  committee  shall  agree  upon  the  value  of  any  lot,  the  said  commissiou  shall 
fix  the  same. 

37.  Any  person  in  rightful  possession  of  any  town  lot  having  substantial  and 
valuable  buildings  thereon  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase  the  same  by  paying 
one-half  the  amount  of  its  aj)praised  value  in  manner  hereinafter  prescribed. 

38.  If  the  owner  of  the  improvements  on  any  lot  fails  within  sixty  days  to  pur- 
chase and  make  the  first  payment  on  the  same,  such  lot,  with  the  improvements 
thereon,  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  under  the  direction  of 
said  commission,  at  a  price  not  less  than  the  true  value  of  the  lot  and  improvements; 
and  the  purchaser  at  such  sale  shall  pay  the  owner  of  the  improvements  the  price 
at  which  the  lot  and  the  improvements  thereon  shall  be  sold,  less  one-half  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  lot,  and  shall  i)ay  one-half  of  the  said  apjiraised  value  of  the 
lot  into  the  subtreasury  of  the  United  States  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  to  the  credit  of 
the  Creek  (or  Muskogee)  tribe,  under  regulations  to  be  established  by  said  commis- 
sion, in  four  installments,  as  herein  x>rovided. 

39.  All  lots  not  having  improvements  thereon  as  aforesaid  and  not  in  rightful  pos- 
session of  any  person,  aiid  all  new  unimproved  lots  laid  out  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
sold  under  the  direction  of  said  commission  from  time  to  time  at  public  auction  at 
not  less  than  their  appraised  value,  after  proper  advertisement,  the  purchase  ])rice 
to  be  paid  as  herein  provided. 

40.  All  persons  who  have  purchased  the  right  of  occupancy  from  persons  in  legal 
possession  prior  to  the  date  of  signing  of  tliis  agreement,  holding  unimproved  lots 
or  tracts  of  ground  in  towns,  shall  have  the  first  right  to  purchase  said  lots  or  tracts 
byjjaying  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  their  appraised  value,  upon  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  herein  provided. 

41.  After  the  completion  of  the  appraisement  of  any  town  the  town-site  committee 
shall  at  once  notify  the  person  claiming  tlie  right  of  occupancy  of  each  lot  or  tract 
of  the  amount  at  which  his  property  has  been  ;i[)praised,  and  such  person  shall, 
within  sixty  days  thereafter,  make  payment  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  amount  due,  and 
four  months  thereafter  he  shall  pay  fifteen  percent  additional  and  the  remainder  shall 
be  paid  in  three  equal  annual  installments  without  interest;  provided  that  any 
amounts  not  paid  when  due  shall  thereafter  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent 
per  annum  until  paid;  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  pay- 
ment of  the  fifteen  per  cent  default  in  either  annual  payment  has  been  made,  pro- 
ceedings may  be  commenced  in  the  United  States  court  to  enforce  payment  of  all 
the  purchase  money  as  hereinafter  provided. 

42.  If  any  inclosed  or  improved  lands  held  or  in  possession  of  any  citizen  as  his 
home,  not  heretofore  laid  out  in  town  lots  by  him,  shall  be  included  within  the 
survey  and  plat  of  any  town,  such  citizen  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase  all  said 
inclosed  or  improved  lands  so  occupied  as  a  home  at  one-half  of  their  appraised 
value  as  lots  in  such  towns  in  manner  ns  herein  provided.  The  word  "home"  used 
in  this  provision  shall  be  understood  to  mean  lands  used  and  occupied  for  ordinary 
homestead  purposes,  and  shall  not  include  lands  which  are  separate  and  detached 
and  used  for  purposes  not  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  homestead  proper. 

43.  The  ])urchaser  of  any  lot  shall  have  the  privilege  of  paying  the  full  amount  in 
cash  at  any  time,  and  shall  thereupon  l)e  entitled  to  a  deed. 

44.  Deeds  to  all  lots  shall  be  executed  by  the  principal  chief  of  the  nation  imme- 
diately upon  full  payment  of  the  amount  due,  free  of  charge  to  the  grautee,  convey- 
ing a  fee-simple  title;  and  all  deeds  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

45.  The  purchase  money  of  all  town  lots  shall  be  paid  to  a  bonded  officer  to  be 
designated  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  after  deducting  all 
sums  necessary  to  be  i)aid  out  as  herein  provided,  the  remainder  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  subtreasury  of  the  United  States  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  the  credit  of  the  Creek 
(or  Muskogee)  Nation. 

46.  No  taxes  shall  be  assessed  by  any  town  government  against  any  town  lot  not 
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sold  as  herein  provided,  and  such  taxes  levied  against  lots  sold  as  herein  provided 
shall  constitute  a  lien  upon  the  same  after  the  purchase  price  thereof  has  been  fully 
paid  as  herein  provided,  and  not  theretofore. 

47.  Each  town-site  committee  may  select  and  locate  a  cemetery  within  a  suitable 
distance  from  each  town,  to  embrace  not  to  exceed  twenty  acres,  which  it  shall 
appraise  at  not  less  than  lifty  dollars  per  acre;  and  any  citizen  in  possession  thereof 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  any  improvements  thereon  belonginjj^  to  him;  and  when  the 
town  shall  have  paid  the  amount  of  the  appraisement,  it  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent 
for  same  as  herein  provided  for  titles  to  allottees;  and  said  town  shall  disi>ose  of 
same  at  reasonable  prices  in  suitable  lots  for  burial  purposes,  the  i)roceed8  thereof 
to  be  applied  to  the  proper  improvement  and  care  of  said  cemetery. 

48.  All  town  lots  or  parts  of  lots  not  exceeding-  in  size  fifty  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  upon  which  schools,  churches,  and  the  parsonages  belongiug  thereto  have 
been  erected,  and  which  are  occupied  as  such  on  the  date  of  appraisement,  shall  be 
allotted  to  them  gratis,  and  deeds  therefor  shall  be  executed  in  j^roper  form  to  the 
proper  trustees  for  the  use  and  beneiit  of  such  institutions. 

49.  One  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  including  the  capitol  grounds,  shall  be  set  apart 
as  a  town  site  at  Okmulgee,  to  be  subject  to  purchase  by  citizens  of  the  Creek  Nation 
only. 

50.  All  town  lots  purchased  by  any  citizen  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  agreement  shall  be  free  from  incumbrance  by  any  debt  contracted  prior  to  the 
execution  of  the  deed,  except  for  improvements  thereon. 

51.  All  persons  whomsoever  may  bid  for  and  purchase  lots  sold  at  public  auction. 

52.  All  deferred  payments  of  purchase  money  for  town  lots  or  tracts  shall  consti- 
tute a  lien  upon  the  property  in  iavor  of  the  Creek  (or  Muskogee)  Tribe,  and  if 
default  be  made  in  any  such  payments,  such  liens  shall  be  enforced  in  the  United 
States  courts  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  town  is  located  in  the  same 
manner  as  vendor's  liens  are  enforced  under  the  laws  of  Arkansas,  suit  therefor  to  bo 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  principal  chief  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe. 

53.  All  sales  of  town  lots  or  tracts,  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  made  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  in  such 
manner  and  at  such  times  as  may  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  Creek  (or  Mus- 
kogee) Nation  and  the  town ;  and  said  commission  shall  direct  the  method  of  making 
payments  of  all  moneys  accruing  from  sales  of  town  lots  or  tracts,  and  shall  cause 
to  be  paid  out  of  same  all  sums  to  citizens  for  improvements,  or  for  other  purposes, 
as  herein  provided,  when  the  same  are  payable  out  of  the  Creek  (or  Muskogee) 
funds,  in  carrying  into  effect  the  plan  herein  provided  for  town  sites  and  for  lands 
within  the  one-mile  limit  adjacent  thereto;  and  the  said  connnission  shall  do  and 
perform  all  other  things  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  such  plan,  not  herein  specific- 
ally enjoined  upon  others.  Strict  account  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  shall 
be  kept  and  monthly  itemized  report  thereof  made  to  the  principal  chief  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

54.  Tlie  United  States  shall  pay  all  expenses  incident  to  the  surveying,  platting, 
and  disposition  of  town  sites  according  to  the  terms  of  this  agreement. 

55.  If  any  person  claiming  the  right  of  occupancy  or  ownership  of  any  improved 
or  unimproved  lot  or  tract  of  lands  situated  within  the  limits  of  any  town  shall  fail 
to  make  ])urchaso  of  same  as  herein  provided,  such  lot  or  tract  shall  be  sold  at  ])ub- 
lic  auction  at  not  less  than  its  ap[)raised  value,  after  proper  notice,  the  purchase 
price  to  be  paid  as  herein  provided. 

MUNICU'AI.   COKPOUATIONS. 

56.  Any  municipal  corporation  in  the  Creek  (or  Muskogee)  Nation  having  a  bona 
fide  population  of  oiu^  thousand  or  more  shall  have  authority  to  issue  bonds  for  the 
construction  of  sewers  and  waterworks,  the  improvements  of  streets  and  for  light- 
ing the  town ;  but  before  any  such  bonds  shall  be  issued,  th(^  mayor  and  common 
council  of  such  corporation  shall  cause  an  election  to  be  held  in  the  town  and  shall 
cause  to  be  i)u])lished  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  published  in  the  town  a 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  or  places  of  holding  such  election.  Such  notices  shall 
be  given  at  least  thirty  days  before  th<'.  election.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to 
vote  at  such  election  who  is  not  a  (jualitied  elector  and  owner  of  real  or  personal 
property,  subject  to  taxation  within  the  town.  In  case  two-thirds  of  such  electors 
shall  vote  for  the  issuance  of  bonds,  then  the  mayor  ami  common  council  shall  have 
authority  to  issue  bonds  and  not  otherwise. 

COURTS   AND   JURISDICTION. 

57.  The  United  States  courts  now  existing  or  that  may  hereafter  b"^  created  in 
Indian  Territory  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  controversies  growing  out 
of  the  title,  ownershij),  occu})atiou,  or  use  of  real  estate  in  the  territory  occupied  by 
the  Creek  (or  Muskogee)  Nation,  and  to  try  all  persons  charged  with  homicide,  em- 
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bozzlement,  bribery,  and  embracery  liereafter  committed  in  the  territory  of  said 
nation,  without  reference  to  the  race  or  citizenship  of  the  person  or  persons  charged 
with  any  such  crime,  and  any  citizen  or  officer  of  said  nation  charged  with  any  such 
crime  shall  be  tried,  and  if  convicted,  punished  as  though  he  were  a  citizen  or  officer 
of  the  United  States;  and  tlie  courts  of  said  nation  shall  have  all  the  jurisdiction 
and  powers  which  they  possessed  prior  to  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  June  7th, 

1897,  and  June  28th,  1898,  and  the  powers  or  jurisdiction  of  said  courts  which  were 
destroyed  or  taken  away  by  said  acts  of  Congress  are  hereby  restored  except  as 
herein  transferred  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

58.  The  places  of  holding  court  shall  be,  in  addition  to  those  now  designated  by 
law,  the  towns  of  Tulsa  and  Eufaula. 

CLAIMS. 

59.  All  claims  of  whatever  nature,  including  the  "loyal  Creek  claiiu,"  under 
article  4  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  and  tlie  "self-emigration  claim,"  under  article  12  of 
the  treaty  of  1832,  which  the  Creek  (or  Muskogee)  Nation  or  individuals  thereof  may 
have  against  the  United  States,  or  any  other  claims  arising  under  the  operation  of 
the  treaty  of  1866,  or  any  claim  which  the  United  States  may  have  against  the  said 
nation  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  a  board  of  arbitra- 
tion; and  all  such  claims  against  the  United  States  shall  be  presented  within  one 
year  from  the  date  hereof,  and  within  two  years  from  the  date  hereof  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  shall  make  final  determination ;  and  in  the  event  that  any  moneys 
are  awarded  to  the  Creek  (or  Muskogee)  Nation  or  to  individuals  thereof  by  the 
United  States,  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  immediate  payment  of  the  same. 

ROLLS    OF    CITIZENSHIP. 

60.  The  rolls  of  Creek  citizens  shall  be  as  of  June  30,  1899,  and  the  names  of  all 
])ersons  then  living,  entitled  to  enrollment  on  that  date,  and  none  others,  exceptper- 
sons  whose  citizenship  cases  are  on  appeal  in  the  Utited  States  courts  in  Indian  Ter- 
ritory or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  according  to  law,  and  thereafter 
determined,  shall  be  placed  on  said  rolls, 

61.  No  child  born  to  any  citizen  after  .Junti  30,  1899,  shall  be  entitled  to  enroll- 
ment. 

62.  Said  rolls  shall  in  all  other  respects  be  made  in  strict  compliance,  except  as 
herein  provided,  with  the  provisions  of  section  21  of  tlie  act  of  Congress  of  June  28, 

1898,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
tor  other  purposes."  Should  any  citizen  so  enrolled  or  entitled  to  enrollment  as 
herein  provided  die  after  June  30,  1899,  his  share  of  the  lands  of  the  Creeks,  to 
which  lie  would  be  entitled  if  living,  shalldescend  to  his  heirs  according  to  the  laws 
of  descent  and  distribution  of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

63.  No  person  who  has  been  enrolled  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  as  a  citizen  of  any  other  tribe  shall  be  enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  the  Creek  (or 
Muskogee)  Nation. 

61.  The  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  in  making  rolls  of  Creek  freed- 
men,  shall  enroll  only  the  names  of  such  persons  as  are  found  on  the  roll  made  by 
J.  W.  Dunn,  under  authority  of  the  United  States,  prior  to  March  14, 1867,  and  all 
lawful  descendants  born  since  the  date  of  said  roll  to  persons  whose  names  are 
found  thereon.  This  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  abrogate  or  set  aside  the 
judgments  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  or  the  Federal  courts, 
under  acts  of  Congress  granting  authority  to  hear  and  determine  applications  for 
citizenship  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

FORM    OF    GOVERNMENT. 

65.  The  executive  and  legislative  departments,  and  the  judicial  department  as 
herein  modified,  of  the  Creek  (or  Muskogee)  Nation  shall  continue,  but  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  considered  as  an  abrogation  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
pass  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem  necessary  with  reference  to  said  tribe. 

66.  No  act,  ordinance,  or  resolution  of  the  council  of  the  Creek  (or  Muskogee) 
Nation  shall  be  of  any  validity  until  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
except  appropriations  for  the  regular  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  government  in 
conducting  its  affairs,  the  necessity  of  such  expenses  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  or  for  the  collection  of  what  is  due  from  the  United  States  to 
the  said  nation  under  contracts  made  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in 
such  cases  provided. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

67.  The  United  States  shall  provide  by  law  for  proper  record  of  land  titles  in  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  Creek  (or  Muskogee)  Nation. 
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APPLICATION    FOR    ALLOTMENT. 


CREEK   NATION. 


MUSKOGEE    LAND    OFFICE. 


I    4,^a.ac  ri\vC<.<A-  _.     _  .do  hercliy   make  appli( 

to  those  whom    I   lawfully   represent,   lands  selected  by  mt 


have  set  apart 
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1.    (3A-<V<VC/ GJAOJiA: do   solemnly  swear,    that    I   have    in    person 

actually  been  upon  the  lands  so  selected  by  me  for  myself  and  for  those  whom  1  represent, 
as  above  described,  and  am  fully  informed  as  to  the  location  of  the  same,  and  the  character 
of  the  soil ;  that  said  lands  are  suitable  for  homes,  and  that  I  have  in  good  faith  selected 
such  lands,  and  will  accept  the  same  in  allotment  to  myself,  and  to  those  whom  I   represent. 

Vibe. 
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()8.  This  agrecmoiit  sli;ill  in  no  wise  affect  the  provisions  of  existing-  treaties 
between  the  Creek  (or  Muskogee)  Nation  and  the  United  States,  except  so  far  as  it 
is  inconsistent  thciewith. 

()1>.  The  United  States  agrees  to  maintain  strict  laws  in  the  territory  of  the  Creek 
(or  Mnskogc*;)  Nation  against  the  introduction,  sale,  harter,  or  giving  away  of 
liquors  and  intoxicants  of  any  kind. 

70.  No  leases  of  the  public  domain  of  the  Creek  (or  Muskogee)  Nation  heretofore 
nia(k5,  for  grazing  or  other  purposes,  shall  be  of  any  validity  from  and  after  the  rati- 
fication of  this  agreement. 

71.  The  provisions  of  section  13  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28,  1898, 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  ])rotection  of  the  people  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  shall  not  a])ply  to  or  in  any  manner  affect  the  jiroperty  of  the 
Creek  (or  Muskogee)  Nation  or  be  in  force  therein. 

72.  The  Creek  (or  Muskogee)  Nation  shall  not  be  included  in  any  state  or  organ- 
ize<l  territory  without  its  consent,  (except  such  state  or  territory  shall  include  only 
the  lands  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  such  other  smaller  tribes  as  are  contigu- 
ous thereto. 

73.  All  lands  granted  and  heretofore  selected  according  to  the  provisions  of  arti- 
cle 13  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  or  the  laws  of  the  Creek  Nation,  by  any  religious  soci- 
ety or  denomination  for  missionary  or  educational  purposes,  are  reserved  from  allot- 
ment, and  all  rights  accruing  thereunder  are  hereby  contirmed. 

74.  The  inconvenience  and  damage  resulting  to  families  by  reason  of  the  removal 
and  rearrangement  of  fences  and  other  improvements,  the  runningof  new  roads,  and 
crossing  of  streams  caused  l)y  the  allotment  of  lands  provided  for  in  this  agreement 
shall  be  assessed  by  the  allotting  agents,  and  the  damage,  if  any  there  be,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  allottees  so  damaged. 

75.  All  funds  of  the  tribe  and  all  moneys  accruing  under  the  provisions  of  this 
agreement  deposited  in  the  subtreasury  of  the  United  States  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
to  the  credit  of  the  Creek  (or  Muskogee)  Nation,  when  needed  for  the  purpose  of 
equalizing  allotnunits,  shall  be  paid  out  on  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior ; 
and  when  reciuired  for  per  capita  payment,  ordered  by  an  act  of  the  national  coun- 
cil and  ai)proved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  paid  out  by  a 
bonded  officer,  without  expense  to  the  Creek  (or  Muskogee)  Nation  and  without 
unnecessary  delay. 

76.  This  agreement  shall  be  binding  on  the  United  States  when  ratified  by  Con- 
gress, and  on  the  Creek  (or  Muskogee)  Nation,  party  hereto,  when  ratified  by  the 
citizens  thereof,  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  by  the  legal  voters 
of  said  tribe,  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit:  The  principal  chief  shall,  within 
ten  days  from  the  date  hereof,  make  public  proclamation  that  the  agreement  shall 
be  voted  on  at  a  special  election  to  be  held  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  appoint  the 
necessary  officers  of  each  i)recinct  to  hold  said  election.  All  male  members  of  such 
tribe  qualified  to  vote  under  the  tril)al  laws  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  at  the 
election  precinct  most  convenient  to  his  home;  provided  that  no  persons  whose  right 
to  citizenship  in  said  tribe  is  questioned  in  proceedings  before  any  United  States 
court  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  at  said  election;  and  the  votes  cast  shall  be  forth- 
with returned,  duly  certified  by  the  election  ofhcers  to  the  principal  chief,  who 
shall  at  once  call  an  extra  session  of  the  national  council  for  the  ])urpose  of  can- 
vassing and  announcing  the  vote,  according  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  8,  section 
229,  of  the  Compilation  of  the  Laws  of  the  Creek  (or  Muskogee)  Nation  of  1893,  so 
far  as  the  same  shall  be  applicable,  and  make  proclamation  of  the  result;  and  the 
votes  shall  be  counted  in  the  presence  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  Commissioners  do  hereunto  affix  their  names  at  Mus- 
kogee, Indian  Territory,  this  the  first  day  of  February,  A,  D.  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine. 

Tams  Bixby,  Acting  Chairman, 
AuciiinALi)  S.  McKkmnon, 
Thomas  B.  Needles, 

Commission  to  the  Fire  Civilized  Trihes. 
Allison  L.  Ayleswokth,  Secretary. 
ROLEY  McIntosh,  Chairman, 
John  (his  x  mark)  Reed, 
Lambert  (his  x  mark)  Scott, 
G.  W.  Grayson, 
L.  C.  PerrYiMan, 
IsPARHECHER  (his  x  mark),  Ex-Officio, 

Creek  Commission. 
Sam  Grayson,  Secretary. 
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APPENDIX  NO.   1. 

Legislation  Affecting  Wokk  of  Five  Tkibes  Commission  prior  to  June  28, 

1898. 

[Act  of  Marcli  3, 1893.] 

Sec.  16.  The  President  sball  nominate  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  three  commissioners  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  the  Choctaw  Nation,  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  the  Muscogee  (or 
Creek)  Nation,  the  Seminole  Nation,  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishment  of  the 
national  or  tribal  title  to  any  lands  within  that  territory  now  held  by  any  and  all 
of  such  nations  or  tribes,  either  by  cession  of  the  same  or  some  part  thereof  to  the 
United  States,  or  by  the  allotment  and  division  of  the  same  in  severalty  among  the 
Indians  of  such  nations  or  tribes,  respectively,  as  may  be  entitled  to  the  same,  or  by 
such  other  method  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  several  nations  and  tribes 
aforesaid,  or  each  of  them,  with  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  such  an  adjust- 
ment, upon  the  basis  of  justice  and  equity,  as  may,  with  the  consent  of  such  nations 
or  tribes  of  Indians,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  be  requisite  and  suitable  to  enable 
the  ultimate  creation  of  a  State  or  States  of  the  Union  which  shall  embrace  the  lands 
within  said  Indian  Territory. 

The  commissioners  so  appointed  shall  each  receive  a  salary,  to  be  paid  during  such 
time  as  they  may  be  actually  employed,  under  direction  of  the  President,  in  the 
duties  enjoined  by  this  act,  at  the  rate  of  iive  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  shall 
also  be  paid  their  reasonable  and  proper  expenses  incurred  in  prosecution  of  the 
objects  of  this  act,  upon  accounts  therefor  to  be  rendered  to  and  allowed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  time  to  time.  That  such  commissioners  shall  have 
power  to  employ  a  secretary,  a  stenographer,  and  such  interpreter  or  interpreters  as 
may  be  found  necessary  to  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  by  order  to  fix  their 
compensation,  which  shall  be  paid,  upon  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, from  time  to  time,  with  their  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses,  upon  accounts 
to  be  rendered  as  aforesaid;  and  may  also  employ,  in  like  manner  and  with  the  like 
approval,  a  surveyor  or  other  assistant  or  agent,  which  they  shall  certify  in  writing 
to  be  necessary  to  the  performance  of  any  part  of  their  duties. 

Such  commissioners  shall,  under  such  regulations  and  directions  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  enter  upon  negotia- 
tion with  the  several  nations  of  Indians  as  aforesaid  in  tlie  Indian  Territory, 
and  shall  endeavor  to  procure,  iirst,  such  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  the 
Indians  belonging  to  each  such  nation,  tribe,  or  band,  respectively,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  as  just  and  proper  to  provide  for  each  such  Indian  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
land  for  his  or  her  needs,  in  such  equal  distribution  and  apportionment  as  may  be 
found  just  and  suited  to  the  circumstances;  for  which  purpose,  after  the  terms  of 
such  an  agreement  shall  have  been  arrived  at,  the  said  commissioners  shall  cause 
the  land  of  any  such  nation,  or  tribe,  or  band  to  be  surveyed  and  the  proper  allot- 
ment to  be  designated;  and,  secondly,  to  procure  the  cession,  for  such  price  and 
upon  such  terms  as  shall  be  agreed  upon,  of  any  lands  not  found  necessary  to  be  so 
allotted  or  divided,  to  the  United  States;  and  to  make  proper  agreements  for  the 
investment  or  holding  by  the  United  States  of  such  moneys  as  maybe  paid  or  agreed 
to  be  paid  to  such  nation,  or  tribes,  or  bands,  or  to  any  of  the  Indians  thereof,  for 
the  extinguishment  of  their  '  therein.  But  said  commissioners  shall,  however,  have 
power  to  negotiate  any  and  all  such  agreements  as,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances 
affecting  the  subject,  shall  bo  found  requisite  and  suitable  to  such  an  arrangement 
of  the  rights  and  interests  and  affairs  of  such  nations,  tribes,  bands,  or  Indians,  or 
any  of  them,  to  enable  the  ultimate  creation  of  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  with 
a  view  to  the  admission  of  the  same  as  a  State  in  the  Union. 

The  commissioners  shall,  at  any  time,  or  from  time  to  time,  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  their  transactions  and  the  progress  of  their  negotiations,  and 
shall,  at  any  time,  or  from  time  to  time,  if  separate  agreements  shall  be  made  by 
them  with  any  nation,  tribe,  or  band  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  hereby  conferred, 
report  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  submission  to  Congress  for  its 
consideration  and  ratification. 

For  the  purposes  aforesaid  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  m  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  immediately 
available. 

Neither  the  provisions  of  this  section  nor  the  negotiations  or  agreements  which 
may  be  had  or  made  thereunder  shall  be  held  in  any  way  to  waive  or  impair  any 
right  of  sovereignty  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  over  or  respect- 
ing said  Indian  Territory  or  the  people  thereof,  or  any  other  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment relating  to  said  Territory,  its  lands,  or  the  people  thereof. 

Approved,  March  3,  1893. 


Word  or  words  apparently  omitted. 
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[Act  of  Marcli  2,  1895.] 

For  continuing  the  work  of  the  coiiuiiissioji  ;ipi)ointed  iiudcr  section  sixteen  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  making  appro])riations  for  current  and  contingent  expenses 
and  iulfilling  treaty  stijuilations  with  Indian  tribes  for  liscal  year  ending  June  thir- 
tieth, eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four/'  approved  jVIarch  third,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-three,  including  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  present  appropriation, 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  immediately  available;  and  the  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  appoint  two  additional  members  of  said  commission,  who  shall  receive 
the  compensation  and  expenses  i)rovided  in  said  act  for  members  of  said  commission: 
Provided,  That  so  much  of  said  act  as  authorizes  the  employment  of  a  stenographer 
and  a  surveyor,  or  other  assistant  or  agent,  is  hereby  repealed. 

[Act  of  June  10, 1896.] 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  commissioners  ajipointcd  under  acts  of  Congress 
approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  March  second,  eight- 
een hundred  and  ninety-live,  to  negotiate  with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  immediately  available ; 
and  said  commission  is  directed  to  continue  the  exercise  of  the  authority  already 
conferred  upon  them  by  law  and  endeavor  to  accomplish  the  objects  heretofore  pre- 
scribed to  them  and  report  from  time  to  time  to  Congress. 

That  said  commission  is  further  authorized  and  directed  to  proceed  at  once  to  hear 
.and  determine  the  application  of  all  persons  who  may  apply  to  them  for  citizcnsbip 
in  any  of  said  nations,  and  after  said  hearing  they  shall  determine  the  right  of  said 
applicant  to  be  so  admitted  and  enrolled :  Provided,  however,  That  such  application 
shall  be  made  to  such  commissioners  within  three  months  after  the  jjassago  of  this 
act.  The  said  commission  shall  decide  all  such  applications  within  ninety  days  after 
the  same  shall  be  made.  That  in  determining  all  such  applications  said  commission 
shall  respect  all  laws  of  the  several  nations  or  tribes,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  all  treaties  Avith  either  of  said  nations  or  tribes,  and  shall 
give  due  force  and  effect  to  the  rolls,  usages,  and  customs  of  each  of  said  nations  or 
tribes:  And  2»'ovided  Jurther,  That  the  rolls  of  citizenship  of  the  several  tribes  as 
now  existing  are  herel)y  confirmed,  and  any  person  who  shall  claim  to  be  entitled  to 
be  added  to  said  rolls  as  a  citizen  of  cither  of  said  tribes  and  whose  right  thereto  has 
either  been  denied  or  not  acted  upon,  or  any  citizen  Avho  may  within  three  months 
from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  desire  such  citiz(!nship,  may  apply  to  the 
legally  constituted  court  or  committee  designated  by  the  several  tribes  for  such  citi- 
zenship, and  such  court  or  committee  shall  determine  such  application  within  thirty 
days  from  the  date  thereof. 

in  the  performance  of  such  duties  said  commission  shall  have  power  and  authority 
to  administer  oaths,  to  issue  process  for  and  comj^el  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
and  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  all  depositions  and  aflidavits  and  other 
evidence  in  any  form  whatsoever  heretofore  taken  where  the  witnesses  giving  said 
testimony  are  dead  or  now  residing  beyond  the  limits  of  said  Territory,  and  to  use 
every  fair  and  reasonable  means  Avithin  their  reach  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  rights  of  persons  claiming  such  citizenship,  or  to  protect  any  of  said  nations 
from  fraud  or  wrong,  and  the  rolls  so  prepared  by  them  shall  be  hereafter  held  to  bo 
the  true  and  correct  rolls  of  persons  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  said  sev- 
eral tribes  :  Provided,  That  if  the  tribe,  or  any  person,  b(!  aggrieved  with  the  decision 
of  the  tribal  authorities  or  the  commission  provided  for  in  this  act,  it  or  he  may 
appeal  from  such  decision  to  the  United  States  district  court :  Provided,  however,  That 
the  appeal  shall  be  taken  within  sixty  days,  and  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall 
be  iinal. 

That  the  said  commission,  after  the  expiration  of  six  months,  shall  cause  a  com- 
plete roll  of  citizenship  of  each  of  said  nations  to  be  made  up  from  their  records, 
and  add  thereto  the  names  of  citizens  whose  right  may  be  ( onferred  under  this  act 
and  said  rolls  shall  l»e,  and  are  hereby,  made  rolls  of  citizenshi])  of  said  nations  or 
tribes,  subject,  however,  to  the  determination  of  the  Un'ted  States  courts,  as  pro- 
vided herein. 

Th(^  commission  is  hereby  ref|uired  to  file  the  lists  of  members  as  they  finally 
ap))r<)ve  them  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Atfaiis  to  remain  there  for  use  as 
the  final  judgment  of  the  duly  constituted  authorities.  And  said  commission  shall 
also  make  a  roll  of  freedmen  entitled  to  citiz<'nshi])  in  said  tribes  and  shall  include 
their  names  in  the  lists  of  members  to  be  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs.  And  said  commission  is  further  authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  full 
report  to  Congress  of  leases,  tribal  and  individual,  with  the  area,  amount  and  value 
of  the  property  leased  and  the  amount  received  therefor,  and  by  whom  and  from 
whom  said  projierty  is  leased,  and  is  further  directed  to  make  a  full  and  detailed 
report  as  to  the  excessive  holdings  of  the  members  of  said  tribes  and  others. 
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It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Uuited  States  to  establish  a  goveru- 
iiient  in  the  Indian  Territory  which  will  rectify  the  many  inequalities  and  discrimi- 
nations now  existing  in  said  Territory,  and  afford  needful  i)rotection  to  the  lives  and 
property  of  all  citizens  aud  residents  thereof. 

[Act  of  Juue7, 1S97.] 

For  salaries  of  the  commissioners  appointed  under  acts  of  Congress  approved 
March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  March  second,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five,  to  negotiate  with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, twenty-five  thousand  dollars;  for  expenses  of  commissioners  and  necessary 
expenses  of  employees,  ten  thousand  dollars,  of  which  sum  so  much  as  may  be 
necessary  for  expenses  of  employees  for  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  to  be 
immediately  available:  Provided,  That  two  dollars  per  diem  for  expenses  of  a  clerk 
detailed  as  special  disbursing  agent  from  date  of  original  detail  by  Interior  Depart- 
ment, while  on  duty  with  the  commission,  shall  be  paid  therefrom ;  for  clerical  help, 
including  secretary  of  commission,  five  thousand  six  hundred  dollars;  for  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  commission,  one  thousand  four  hundred  dollars;  in  all,  forty- 
two  thousand  dollars:  Provided,  That  out  of  the  appropriations  for  salaries  and 
expenses  of  said  commissioners  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-seven,  and  prior  years,  there  shall  bo  paid  for  services  hereto- 
fore performed,  to  F.  E.  Willie,  twenty-seven  dollars;  A.  W.  Dickey,  thirty-nine 
dollars;  W.  H.  McClendon,  thirty-three  dollars;  Henry  Stroup,  five  hundred  dol- 
lars; N.  L.  Steele,  one  hundred  dollars:  And  provided  further,  The  disbursing  agent 
of  said  commission  may  reimburse  A.  S.  McKennon  out  of  said  fund  fifty  dollars 
heretofore  paid  by  him  to  W.  S.  Olive  for  services.  That  the  commission  appointed 
to  negotiate  with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory  shall  examine 
and  report  to  Congress  w^hether  the  Mississippi  Choctaws  under  their  treaties  are 
not  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  Choctaw  citizensliip  excejit  an  interest  in  the  Choc- 
taw annuities:  Provided  further,  That  on  and  after  January  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-eight,  the  United  States  courts  in  said  Territory  shall  have  original  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction  and  authority  to  try  and  determine  all  civil  causes  in  law  and 
equity  thereafter  instituted  and  all  criminal  causesfor  thepunishmentof  any  oft'ense 
committed  after  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  l)y  any  person  in 
said  Territory,  and  the  United  States  commissioners  in  said  Territory  shall  have  and 
exercise  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  already  conferred  upon  them  by  existing  laws 
of  the  United  States  as  respects  all  ])ersons  and  property  in  said  Territory;  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Arkansas  in  force  in  the  Territory  shall 
apply  to  all  persons  therein,  irrespective  of  race,  said  courts  exercising  jurisdiction 
thereof  as  now  conferred  upon  them  in  the  trial  of  like  causes;  and  any  citizen  of 
any  one  of  said  tribes  otherwise  qualified  who  can  speak  and  understand  the 
English  language  may  serve  as  a  juror  in  any  of  said  courts. 

That  said  commission  shall  continue  to  exercise  all  authority  heretofore  conferred 
on  it  by  law  to  negotiate  with  the  Five  Tribes,  aud  any  agreement  made  by  it  wath 
any  of  said  tribes,  when  ratified,  shall  operate  to  suspend  any  ])rovi8ion8  of  this  act 
if  in  conflict  therewith  as  to  said  nation:  Provided,  That  the  words ''rolls  of  citizen- 
ship,'^  as  used  in  the  act  of  June  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  making 
appropriations  for  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  department  and 
fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  w^ith  various  Indian  tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Juno  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the 
last  authenticated  rolls  of  each  tribe  which  have  been  approved  by  the  council  of 
the  nation,  and  the  descendants  of  those  appearing  on  such  rolls,  and  such  additional 
names  and  their  descendants  as  have  been  subsequently  added,  either  by  the  council 
of  such  nation,  the  duly  authorized  courts  thereof,  or  the  conmiission  under  the  act  of 
June  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six.  And  all  other  names  appearing  upon 
such  rolls  shall  be  open  to  investigation  by  such  commission  for  a  period  of  six 
months  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  And  auy  name  appearing  on  such  rolls  and 
not  confirmed  by  the  act  of  June  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  as  herein 
construed,  may  be  stricken  therefrom  by  such  commission  where  the  party  atfected 
shall  have  ten  days'  previous  notice  that  said  commission  will  investigate  and  deter- 
mine the  right  of  such  party  to  remain  upon  such  roll  as  a  citizen  of  such  nation: 
Provided,  also,  That  any  one  whose  name  shall  be  stricken  from  the  roll  by  such 
commission  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  June  tenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

That  on  and  after  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  all  acts, 
ordinances,  aud  resolutions  of  the  council  of  either  of  the  aforesaid  Five  Tribes 
passed  shall  be  certified  immediately  upon  their  passage  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  not  take  effect,  if  disapproved  by  him,  or  until  thirty  days 
after  their  passage:  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  jiot  apply  to  resolutions  for  adjourn- 
ment, or  any  acts,  or  resolutions,  or  ordinances  in  relation  to  negotiations  with 
commissioners  heretofore  appointed  to  treat  with  said  tribes. 
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[Act  of  July  1,  1898.1 

For  salaries  of  four  Commissioners  appointed  under  Acts  of  Congress  approved 
March  tliird,  ei<^hteeu  hundred  nnd  ninety-three,  and  March  second,  eighteen  liun- 
dred  and  ninety-five,  to  negotiate  with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  m  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, twenty  thousand  dollars:  rrovided,  That  the  number  of  said  Commissioners 
is  hereby  fixed  at  four.  For  expenses  of  Commissioners  and  necessary  expenses  of 
employees,  fifteen  tliousand  dollars,  to  be  immediately  available:  And  provided  fur- 
ther, That  three  dollars  i)er  diem  for  expenses  of  a  clerk  detailed  as  special  disburs- 
ing agent  by  Interior  Department,  while  on  duty  with  the  Commission,  shall  be  paid 
thereirom  ;  for  clerical  help,  including  secretary  of  the  Commission  and  interpreters, 
six  thousand  six  hundred  (h)llars,  and  authority  is  hereby  given  for  the  payment  of 
such  interpreters  ;is  may  have  been  employed  and  paid  by  said  Commission  during 
the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight;  for  contingent  expenses  of  the 
Commission,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars;  in  all,  forty-three  thousand  four 
hundred  dollars. 

That  said  Commission  shall  continue  to  exercise  all  authority  heretofore  conferred 
on  it  by  law. 

Appeals  shall  be  allowed  from  the  United  States  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory 
direct  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  either  party,  in  all  citizenship 
cases,  and  in  all  cases  between  either  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  the  United 
States  involving  the  constitutionality  or  validity  of  any  legislation  afi'ectiug  citizen- 
ship, or  the  allotment  of  lands,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  under  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  appeals  to  said  court  in  other  cases:  Froridcd,  That  appeals  in  cases 
decided  prior  to  this  Act  must  be  perfected  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  from  its 
passage;  and  in  cases  decided  subsequent  thereto,  within  sixty  days  from  final  judg- 
ment; but  in  no  such  case  shall  the  work  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  be  enjoined  or  suspended  by  any  proceeding  in,  or  order  of,  any  court,  or  of 
any  judge,  until  after  linal  judgment  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
In  case  of  appeals,  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  advance 
such  cases  on  the  docket  and  disjiose  of  the  same  as  early  as  possible. 

[Actof  Marcb  1,  1899.] 

For  salaries  of  four  commissioners,  appointed  under  Acts  of  Congress  approved 
March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  March  second,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five,  to  negotiate  with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, twenty  thousand  dollars:  Provided,  That  the  number  of  said  commissioners 
is  hereby  fixed  at  four.  For  expenses  of  commissioners  and  necessary  expenses  of 
employees,  sixty  thousand  dollars :  And  provided  further,  That  three  dollars  per  diem 
for  expenses  of  a  clerk  detailed  as  special  disbursing  agent  by  Interior  Department, 
whileon duty  with  the  commission, shall  be  paid  therefrom;  for  clerical  help,  includ- 
ing secretary  of  the  commission  and  interpreters,  thirty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars;  for  contingent  expenses  of  the  commission,  three  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars;  in  all,  one  hundred  and  twenty- three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars. 

That  said  commission  shall  continue  to  exercise  all  authority  heretofore  conferred 
on  it  by  law. 

[Actof  March  3,  1899]. 
(Deficiency  bill.) 
*      *     "^     To  begin  allotments,  thirty  thousand  dollars ;      "      *     * 
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APPENDIX  NO.  5. 

[Court  of  Claims.     No.  17209.     February  3,  1896.] 

Moses  Whitmire,  Trustee  for  the  Freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  v. 
The  Cheicokee  Nation  and  the  United  States. 

It  appearing  that  since  the  entry  of  the  decree  tiled  May  8, 1895,  the  defendant,  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  has  hied  motions  for  a  rehearing  and  new  trial,  and  an  application 
lor  an  appeal  from  said  decree  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  motions  have  not  been 
heard  and  which  application  for  an  appeal  has  not  yet  been  allowed;  and  it  appear- 
ing that  both  parties  are  desirous  of  avoiding  further  litigation  and  have  agreed  that 
if  the  court  shall  see  lit  to  modify  said  decree  it  will  be  accepted  as  final, 

Now,  on  motion  by  the  attorney  for  the  complainant,  the  defendaut  consenting 
thereto,  it  is  ordered  that  the  said  decree  be  vacated  and  set  aside  and  that  the 
following  decree  be  entered  as  the  final  decree  in  this  case : 

Court  of  Claims. 

Moses  Whitmire,  trustee  for  the  freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  v.  The  Cherokee 
Nation  and  the  United  States.     No.  17209. 

At  a  sitting  of  tlie  Court  of  Claims  in  the  city  of  Washington,  this  3d  day  of 
Februarj^,  1896, 

This  cause  coming  on  to  be  beard  upon  the  amended  petition,  answer,  agreed  facts, 
and  arguments  submitted  by  the  parties,  respectively,  and  the  court  having  heard 
the  same  and  considered  the  just  rights  in  law  and  equity  of  the  freedmen  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  including  all  persons  who  had  been  liberated  by  voluntary  act  of 
their  owners  or  by  law,  and  all  free  colored  persons  who  resided  in  the  Cherokee 
country  at  the  connnencement  of  the  rebellion  and  resided  therein  July  19,  1866,  or 
returned  thereto  within  six  months  thereafter,  and  their  descendants  who  are  set- 
tled and  incorporated  into  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  vested 
in  the  court  by  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  refer  to  the  Court  of  Claims  cer- 
tain claims  of  the  Shawnee  and  Delaware  Indians  and  th(!  freedmen  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  October  1,  1890. 

And  it  appearing  to  the  court  that  under  the  provisions  of  article  9  of  the  treaty  of 
July  19,  1866,  made  by  and  between  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United  States,  the 
said  freedmen,  who  had  been  liberated  ])y  voluntary  act  of  their  former  owners  or 
bylaw,  and  all  free  colored  persons  who  resided  in  the  Cherokee  country  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rebellion  and  were  residents  therein  at  the  date  of  said  treaty, 
or  who  had  returned  thereto  within  six  months  of  said  last-mentioned  date,  and  their 
descendants,  were  admitted  into  and  became  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and 
entitled  to  equal  rights  and  immunities,  and  to  participate  in  the  Cherokee  national 
funds  and  common  property  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  Cherokee 
citizens  of  Cherokee  blood. 

It  further  appearing  to  the  court  that  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  entitled  ''An 
act  making  appropriations  for  current  and  contingent  expenses,  and  for  fullilling 
treaty  stipulations  with  Indian  tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894," 
approved  March  3,  1893,  it  was  provided  for  the  payment  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  of 
the  sum  of  $8,595,736,  the  same  to  be  in  full  consideration  of  all  the  right,  title,  inter- 
est, and  claim  which  said  nation  might  have  in  the  lands  lying  west  of  96°  west 
longitude,  commonly  known  as  the  Cherokee  Outlet;  and  it  further  appearing  that 
of  the  said  sum  $8,595,736  the  sum  of  $295,756  was  a])propriated  by  said  act  out  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  made  immediately  available,  and  that  the 
balance  thereof,  to  wit,  $8,300,000,  was  made  ])ayable  in  live  annual  installments,  the 
first  to  be  payable  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1895,  and  all  deferred  payments  to  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum,  and  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  the 
money  provided  in  said  act  should  be  paid  for  the  purchase  of  said  Cherokee  Outlet 
to  pay  the  Del  a  wares  and  Shawnees  their  pro  rata  share  of  said  outlet,  should  remain 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  until  the  status  of  said  Delaware  and  Shawnee 
Indians  should  be  determined  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  before  which  their 
suits  were  then  pending,  also  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  the  freedmen,  who  are  Cher- 
okee citizens,  as  the  same  shall  bo  determined  by  the  courts;  and  the  said  act  fur- 
ther providing  that  if  the  legislative  council  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  should  deem  it 
more  advantageous  to  their  people  they  might  issue  a  loan  for  the  principal  and 
interest  of  the  deferred  payments,  pledging  said  amounts  of  interest  and  principal 
to  secure  payment  of  such  debt;  and  it  appearing  to  the  court  that  said  Cherokee 
Nation  has  borrowed  from  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York  the  sum  of 
$6,640,000,  and  pledged  as  security  therefor  the  four  payments  as  aforesaid,  falling 
due  after  the  4th  day  of  March,  1895,  and  that  the  payment  falling  due  on  the  said 
4tli  day  of  March,  1895;  amounting  to  $1,660,000  has  been  retained  in  the  Treasury  of 
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the  United  States  from  which  to  pay  the  Delawares.  Shawnees,  and  freedmen,  as 
hereinbefore  set  forth  ;  and  it  further  appearing  to  the  court  that  the  said  $6,640,000, 
so  borrowed  i)y  the  Cherokee  Nation,  has  been  distributed  to  the  Cherokee  citizens 
of  Cherokee  blood,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  complainants,  the  aforesaid  freedmen  and 
free  colored  ])erson8  and  their  descendants  as  well  as  the  two  funds  of  $300,000,  each 
distributed  by  the  act  of  the  Cherokee  council,  of  date  April  26,  1886,  and  November 
25,  1890,  as  charged  in  the  amended  petition  in  this  case. 

It  is  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  so  much  of  the  acts  of  the  Cherokee 
national  council  of  date  April  26,  1886,  November  25,  1890,  and  May  3,  1894,  as 
restricts  the  distribution  of  funds  which  were  derived  from  the  public  domain  and 
from  the  sale  of  lauds  ])y  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  the  Governuuint  of  the  United 
States  to  citizens  of  tlu;  nation  by  blood  be  held  and  decreed  void  and  contrary  to 
and  in  derogation  of  the  constitution  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  provisions  and 
stipulations  of  article  9  of  the  aforesaid  treaty  of  .July  19,  1866,  with  respect  to  the 
rights  of  said  freedmen  who  had  btien  liberated  by  voluntary  act  of  their  former 
owners  or  by  law,  and  all  free  colored  persons  who  resided  in  the  Cherokee  country 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  and  who  on  the  said  date  resided  therein,  or 
who  returned  thereto  within  six  months  thereafter,  and  their  descendants;  and  that 
the  said  Cherokee  Nation  or  its  trust(!es,  the  United  States,  account  for,  render,  and 
pay  to  the  aforesaid  freedmen  and  free  colored  persons  and  their  descendants,  out  of 
any  funds  of  the  said  nation  in  its  national  treasury,  or  in  the  custody  of  the  United 
States  as  trustee,  or  held  bj^  agreement  ))etweeu  said  nation  and  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  decree  herein  rendered,  not  specifically  appropriated 
by  law  to  other  purposes,  or  out  of  funds  which  may  hereafter  come  to  the  possession 
of  said  trustee  belonging  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  a  sum  e(|ual  to  the  aggregate 
amount  which  said  freedmen  and  free  colored  persons  and  their  descendants  would 
have  received  if  the  hefore-meutioned  void  and  unconstitutiomil  restrictions  in  said 
statutes  had  not  existed. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  that  the  complainants  in  this  suit  and  those 
whom  they  represent,  being  the  freedmen  and  free  colored  persons  aforesaid  and 
their  descendants  living  and  in  being  on  the  3d  day  of  May,  3894,  are  entitled  to 
j)articipate  hereafter  in  the  conmion  property  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  Cherokee  citizens  of  Cherokee  blood  or  parentage 
may  be  entitled,  and  that  in  the  distribution  of  the  i)roceed8  and  avails  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  or  common  property  of  the  nation  among  the  citizens  thereof  by  distri- 
bution per  capita  at  any  time  hereafter,  the  defendant,  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and 
the  defendant,  the  United  States,  as  trustee  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  be  enjoined 
and  prohibited  from  making  any  discrimination  between  the  Cherokee  citizens  of 
Cherokee  blood  or  ])arentage  and  Cherokee  citizens  who  are  or  were  freedmen  who 
had  been  liberated  by  voluntary  act  of  their  former  owners  or  by  law,  as  well  as  all 
free  colored  persons  who  were  in  the  Cherokee  country  at  the  conmieucement  of  the 
rebellion  and  were  residents  therein  at  the  date  of  said  treatj%  or  who  returned 
thereto  within  six  months  thereafter,  and  their  descendants,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
latter. 

It  being  understood  that  the  freedmen  and  their  descendants  and  free  colored  per- 
sons above  referred  to  shall  include  only  such  persons  of  said  class  as  have  not  for- 
feited or  abjured  their  citizenship  of  said  Cherokee  Nation  at  the  date  of  the  entering 
of  this  decree. 

And  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed,  with  respect  to  the  participation  of  said 
freednuni  and  Iree  colored  persons  aforesaid  and  their  descendants  in  the  three  funds 
referred  to  in  the  three  statutes  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  hereinbefore  declared  to  be 
void  and  unconstitutional,  that  the  Cherokees  by  blood  having  received  a  sum  which 
amounts  at  the  date  hereof  to  $7,240,000,  in  which  the  said  freedmen  and  free  colored 
persons  aforesaid  and  their  descendants  were  entitled  to  have  and  participate  in  the 
distribution  of  said  sum;  and  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  an  amount  thereof  which 
ought  to  be  distributed  among  said  freedmen  and  free  colored  persons  and  their 
descendants,  it  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  that  said  freedmen  and  free  colored 
persons  and  their  descendants  are  entitled  to  have  and  receive  the  sum  of  $903,365 
out  of  the  sum  last  aforesaid,  alter  deducting  the  amounts  hereinafter  allowed  and 
decreed  to  be  paid  to  the  trustee  herein  as  his  com])ensation  for  services  as  trustee 
and  the  attorney  of  record  of  the  complainant  herein,  and  the  other  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  ascertainment  and  payment  of  the  comj)laiuants,  the  freedmen,  as  here- 
inafter provided,  such  balance  remaining  to  ho  ])aid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  the  freedmen  and  free  colored  persons  aforesaid  ami  their  descendants,  per  capita, 
who  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  the  same  if  the  unconstitutional  restrictions 
and  discriminations  in  said  statutes  had  not  existed.  Such  payments  to  be  made 
upon  a  roll  of  said  freedmen  and  free  colored  persons  and  their  descendants  as 
prepared  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  accordance  with 
provisions  hereinafter  set  forth  in  this  decree. 

And  it  is  further  ordered  and  adjudged  that,  for  the  puri)ose  of  ascertaining  and 
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determining  who  are  the  individual  freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  now  entitled 
to  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  said  sum  of  $903,365,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
bo  authorized  to  appoint  three  commissioners,  one  on  the  nomination  of  the  com- 
plainant and  one  on  the  nomination  of  the  defendant,  the  Cherokee  Nation,  but  both 
nominations  to  be  approved  by  him,  to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  country  and  hear  the 
testimony  both  for  and  against  the  identity  of  all  freedmen,  free  colored  persons, 
and  their  descendants,  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  said 
$903,365,  that  may  bo  offered  by  the  respective  parties  to  this  suit;  and  that  each  of 
said  parties  shall  be  entitled  to  be  represented  before  said  commissioners,  either  at 
the  taking  of  testimony  in  the  Cherokee  country  or  elsewhere;  and  that  the  said 
commissiouers,  in  ascertaining  the  identity  of  the  freedmen  entitled  to  share  under 
this  decree,  shall  accept  what  is  known  as  the  authenticated  Cherokee  roll,  the  same 
now  being  on  iile  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  having  been  furnished 
to  him  and  purporting  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  1880  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  number  of  freedmen  then  entitled  to  citizenship  in  the  said 
nation  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee 
Nation  hereinbefore  referred  to,  and  their  descendants;  and  the  said  commissioners 
shall  ascertain  who  of  said  persons  named  on  said  roll  were  alive  and  what  descend- 
ants of  said  persons  were  alive  on  May  3,  1894,  and  no  evidence  shall  be  accepted  by 
said  commission  tending  to  disprove  the  citizenship  of  any  of  the  persons  whose 
names  appear  upon  said  roll. 

And  it  is  further  ordered  and  directed  that  when  the  foregoing  roll  so  reported  by 
the  said  commissioners  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  will 
cause  the  amount  remaining  of  the  fund  of  $903,365,  after  deducting  the  cost  and 
expenses  herein  directed  to  be  paid  by  the  complainants,  to  be  paid  and  distributed 
to  the  persons  entitled  thereto,  such  payments,  however,  not  to  exceed  $256.34  per 
capita,  and  the  «ost  of  distribution  and  payment  likewise  being  a  charge  upon  the 
fund  of  the  comx)lainants  so  to  be  distributed,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  March  2,  1895, 
section  11. 

And  it  is  further  directed  that  the  amount  of  $6,500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  is  hereby  allowed  for  the  compensation  of  the  said  commissioners  and  the 
necessary  costs  and  expenses  incidental  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  individual  com- 
plainants by  them  as  hereinbefore  provided;  audit  is  hereby  adjudged  that  one-half 
of  such  compensation  and  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  complainants  and  deducted 
from  the  recovery  in  this  suit,  and  that  the  remaining  one-half  part  of  such  compen- 
sation and  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  defendant,  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  addition 
to  the  costs  hereinafter  adjudged  against  the  said  defendant.  And  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  fix  the  compensation  of  said  commissioners  and  to  advance 
for  the  necessary  and  immediate  expenses  of  making  the  rolls  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided such  amount  as  he  may  deem  advisable. 

There  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  to  Robert  H.  Kern,  the  attorney  of  record 
for  complainant,  for  compensation  and  counsel  fees,  including  the  compensation  of 
all  associate  counsel  and  the  expenses  and  disburt^ements  incident  to  the  litigation, 
2  ])er  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  recovery,  to  wit,  $18,067.30,  which  amount  it  is 
adjudged  shall  bo  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
said  Robert  H.  Kern^  out  of  the  funds  hereinbefore  mentioned,  now  in  his  hands,  and 
that  the  same  when  so  jiaid  shall  be  charged  to  the  defendant,  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

And  there  is  further  decreed  and  adjudged  to  the  said  Robert  H,  Kern,  attorney  of 
record  of  the  complainants,  for  compensation  and  counsel  fees,  including  the  com- 
pensation of  all  associate  counsel  and  the  expenses  and  disbursements  to  the  litiga- 
tion, 4  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  the  recovery,  to  wit,  $36,134,  which  amount  it  is 
adjudged  shall  be  ]»aid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  out  of 
the  funds  hereinbefore  mentioned,  now  in  his  hands,  and  shall  be  a  charge  against 
the  freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  paid  out  of  the  funds  hereinbefore  awarded 
to  them. 

It  is  further  adjudged  and  decreed  that  Moses  Whitmire,  as  trustee  of  the  com- 
plainants, bo  allowed  for  compensation  for  his  services  as  such,  including  expenses 
and  disbursements  made  by  him,  the  sum  of  $5,000,  which  amount  it  is  adjudged 
shall  be  paid  to  said  trustee  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  oi"  the  United  States 
out  of  the  funds  hereinbefore  mentioned,  now  in  his  hands,  and  shall  bo  a  charge 
against  the  freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  paid  out  of  the  funds  hereinbefore 
awarded  to  them. 

And  the  complainant  having  represented  that  the  number  of  the  freedmen  entitled 
to  distribution  is  not  less  than  3,524,  it  is  further  ordered  that  if  said  number  of 
persons  entitled  to  distribution  shall  not  equal  that  number  the  payments  made 
shall  not  exceed  $256.34  per  capita,  and  that  the  balance  of  the  amount  hereby 
decreed  to  said  plaintiffs  and  not  consumed  in  the  per  capita  payment  herein  pro- 
vided for  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  other  moneys  provided  for  in 
the  agreement  between  said  nation  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  hereinbefore 
referred  to. 
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It  18  further  adjudged  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pay  the  aforesaid  amonnt 
decreed  to  he  paid  hy  liiiii  out  of  the  aforesaid  funds  now  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  defendant,  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  pay  the  costs  of  this  suit,  as  above  provided,  and  that  if  tliis  judgment  and 
decree  be  not  carried  out  and  satisfied  within  six  mouths  from  the  date  hereof  the 
ckiimant  may  apply  to  this  court  for  sucli  furtlier  order,  relief,  or  remedy  as  the 
plaintiff  herein  may  deem  necessary,  and  that  if  any  further  proceeding  be  had 
under  this  decree  the  rights  of  the  attorneys  and  counsel  for  the  ])laintilT  herein  to 
further  costs  and  allowances  bo  reserved  to  be  hereafter  determined  and  fixed  by 
the  court,  and  tlie  court  reserves  the  right  to  make  all  such  further  orders  in  aid 
hereof  as  to  it  may  seem  meet. 

It  is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed  on  the  part  of  the  complainant  and  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant,  the  Cherokee  Nation,  that  the  foregoing  decree  be  entered  in  this 
case  in  the  place  and  stead  of  th(!  decree  entered  and  liled  May  8,  1895,  in  this  case; 
and  that  it  be  entered  nunc  pro  tunc  as  of  that  date,  to  wit.  May  8,  189.");  and  that 
the  application  for  an  appeal  liled  by  the  complainant  and  the  application  for  an 
appeal  and  motions  for  a  rehearing  and  for  a  new  trial  tiled  by  the  said  defendant  bo 
mutually  withdrawn  upon  the  entry  of  this  corrected  decree. 
Dated  Washington,  February  od,  1890. 

Robert  H.  Kerx, 

Attorney  for  the  Complainant. 
e.  c.  boudixot, 
Maxwell  &  Chase, 
Attorneys  for  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
S.  H.  Mayes, 
Principal  Chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

The  defendants,  the  United  States,  offer  no  objection  to  the  entry  of  the  amended 
decree  as  provided  in  this  stipulation. 


Assistant  Attorney-Ceneral . 


APPENDIX  NO.  T). 

Report  ok  Commission  as  to  Rights  of  Mississippi  Choctaws,  Jaxuary  28, 1898. 

To  the  Contjress  of  the  United  Stales: 

The  commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  were  required  by  act  approved  .Tune 
7,  1897,  to— 

** Examine  and  report  to  Congress  whether  the  Mississippi  Choctaws  under  their 
treaties  are  not  (iutitied  to  all  the  rights  of  Choctaw  citizenship,  except  an  interest 
in  the  Cln)ctaw  annuities." 

The  commission  has  attended  to  that  duty,  and  nuike  the  following 


The  ]Mississi])pi  Choctaws  ;iro  the  descendants  of  those  Choctaw  Indians  who 
de(!lined  to  rcMuove  to  the  Indian  Tiirritory  with  the  tribe  under  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  made  with  the  United  States  September  27,  1830,  under  which  the  Choc- 
taws obtained  th(;ir  present  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory.  There  has  never 
be(ui  a  census  taken  of  them,  but  they  are  estimated  to  number  at  the  i)resent  time 
about,  twelve  hundred.  These  are  lepresented  to  be  a  poor  and  feeble  ban<l,  some- 
what scattered  in  diHerent  parts  of  tlie  State  of  Mississippi,  but  located  mostly  in 
the  counties  of  Neshoba,  Newton,  Leake,  Scott,  and  Winston.  They  claim  the  right 
to  continu(^  their  residouc(5  and  political  status  iu  Missi8sii)pi  as  they  and  those 
from  whom  they  descended  have  <lone  for  sixty-live  years,  and  still  ar<5  entitle<i  to 
enjoy  all  tlui  rights  of  (Jhoctaw  eiti/.tMisiiip,  except  to  share  in  the  Choctaw  annui- 
ties. This  claim  is  based  on  the  fourleenth  article  of  said  treaty,  wbi(;li  is  in  these 
words : 

''AirricLE  XIV.  Each  CIu)ctaw  head  of  a  family  being  desirous  to  remain  an<l 
become  iicitizen  of  the  Slates  sluill  be  pemuttcd  to  do  so  l)y  signifying  his  inten- 
tion to  the  agent  within  six  months  from  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  and  ho  or 
she  shall  thoreni)on  be  enlithul  to  a  rcvservation  of  one  section  of  six  hundred  and 
forty  ;icros  of  laud,  to  be  bounded  by  sectional  lines  of  survey ;  in  like  manner  shall 
be  cntith'd  lo  oiu'-half  that  <|uantit>  for  e;ieii  unmarried  child  which  is  living  with 
him  over  ten  years  of  age;  and  a  (luarler  section  to  such  child  as  may  be  under  ten 
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years  of  age,  to  adjoin  tlie  location  of  the  parent.  If  tliey  reside  upon  said  lands 
intending  to  become  citizens  of  tlio  States  for  five  years  after  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty,  in  that  case  a  grant  in  fee  simple  sliall  issue;  said  reservation  shall  include 
the  present  improvement  of  the  head  of  t^he  family  or  a  por+^^ion  of  it.  Persons  who 
claim  under  this  article  shall  not  lose  the  privilege  of  a  Choctaw  citizen,  but  if  they 
ever  remove  are  not  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  Choctaw  annuity." 

What  their  political  status  is  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  is  defined  in  this  four- 
teenth article  of  the  treaty.  Their  ancestors,  each,  was  to  signify,  within  six  months 
after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  his  desire  to  remain  and  become  a  citizen  of  the 
States,  which  Avould  entitle  them  to  640  acres  of  land  and  a  less  iimount  to  each 
member  of  his  family,  and  after  a  residence  on  the  same  of  iive  years  with  intent  to 
become  a  citizen,  are  then  entitled  to  a  patent  in  fee,  and  are  thereby  made  citizens 
of  the  States.  Their  ancestors  having  done  this,  they  claim  under  the  concluding 
clause  of  said  article  that  their  ancestors  could  and  they  now  can  continue  such 
citizenship  and  residence  in  Mississippi  and  bo  still  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  a 
Choctaw  citizen  in  the  tribal  property  of  said  nation  in  the  Indian  Territory,  except 
their  annuities.     This  clause  upon  which  the  claim  rests  is  in  these  words: 

*' Persons  who  claim  under  this  article  shall  not  lose  the  privilege  of  a  Choctaw 
citizen,  but  if  they  ever  remove  are  not  to  be  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  Choctaw 
annuity." 

But  this  coustructiou  is  in  direct  contlict  with  the  very  purpose  for  which  the 
treaty  was  made,  and  with  the  nature  of  the  title  to  tlie  lands  in  the  territory  secured 
to  the  Choctaws  by  it,  and  to  the  whole  structure  and  administration  of  their  gov- 
ernment ever  since  under  it. 

No  fact  is  better  established  than  this,  that  the  leading  motive,  if  not  the  only 
one,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  was  to  get  the  Choctaws  out  of  Mississippi 
and  into  what  is  now  the  Indian  Territory.  Tliey  accordingly  provided  in  the  sec- 
ond article  of  the  treaty,  among  other  things,  that  the  Choctaws  should  live  on  the 
land  ceded  to  them  by  it  in  the  Indian  Territory.     That  article  is  in  these  words; 

"Article  2.  The  United  States,  under  a  grant  specially  to  be  made  by  the  President 
of  the  U.  S.,  shall  cause  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Choctaw  Nation  a  tract  of  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  fee  simple,  to  them  and  their  descendants,  to  inure 
to  them  w^hile  they  shall  exist  as  a  nation  and  live  on  it  (here  follows  a  description 
of  the  land).  The  grant  to  be  executed  as  soon  as  the  present  treaty  shall  be 
ratified." 

And  the  Choctaws  agree  in  the  third  article  to  remove  all  their  people  to  this  ter- 
ritory during  the  years  1831,  1832,  and  1833. 

Now,  to  construe  the  concluding  clause  of  the  fourteenth  article  to  mean  an  otfer 
to  those  who  refuse  to  go  with  their  brethren  to  the  new  territory  an  equal  share  in 
the  new  lands  with  those  who  go  and  the  additional  fee  simple  of  640  acres  of  land 
in  Mississipj)i  and  citizenship  if  they  do  not  go  is  to  otfer  a  bounty  to  those  who 
refuse  to  go,  and  would  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the  treaty.  Not  one  would  have 
gone  when  ottered  so  much  better  terms  for  staying.  It  is  well  known  that  tlie 
Choctaws  were  very  reluctant  to  enter  into  this  treaty  at  all,  because  a  portion  of 
them — the  ancestors  of  these  claimants— refused  to  leave  with  the  main  liody,  and 
the  treaty  was  not  executed  till  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  article  were  made 
for  those  unwilling  to  leave  with  their  brethren.  But  the  United  States  did  not 
cease  its  original  purpose  to  secure  the  removal  of  them  all  to  the  new  country,  even 
those  provided  for  in  the  fourteenth  article.  They,  therefore,  inserted  the  conclud- 
ing clause  to  that  article  to  the  etfect  of  a  continuing  otfer  and  pledge,  that  if 
they  did  ever  "remore" — that  is,  if  they  ever  changed  their  minds  and  concluded  to 
remove — the  fact  that  they  had  been  freeholders  and  citizens  of  Mississippi  should 
not  bar  them  out  of  Choctaw  citizenship,  but  that  they  should  share  like  all  the 
rest  in  everything  but  the  annnities.  Thus  construed  the  clause  is  a  stauding 
inducement  to  those  Indians  to  remove  in  accordance  with  the  purjiose  of  the  treaty 
instead  of  a  standing  bounty  to  remain  and  thus  thwart  that  purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  condition  which  entered  into  the  title  that  the  grantees  must 
''live  on  it"  or  lose  it,  the  nature  of  the  title  was  such  that  these  claimants  could 
derive  no  benefit  from  it  without  living  on  it,  and  by  remaining  in  Mississippi  it 
would  be  worthless  to  them.  It  is  a  territory  in  common,  and  has  been  held  as  such 
from  that  day,  1830,  till  now.  Now,  no  tenant  in  common,  who  voluntarily  heaves 
the  common  property  to  the  occupancy  of  his  co-tenants,  can  ever  claim  of  them  any 
of  the  fruits  of  its  use.  So  that  these  Mississippi  Choctaws,  if  they  are  co-tenants 
with  the  resident  Choctaws  in  these  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory,  must  first  go  there 
and  occupy  them  with  their  co  tenants  or  forego  any  use  of  them. 

Another  condition  of  this  title  is  that  the  grantees  shall  not  only  ''live  upon  it," 
but  if  the  Choctaw  Nation  ceases  to  exist  the  title  is  lost.  If  all  the  Choctaws 
should  follow  the  example  of  these  Mississippi  Choctaws  and  remain  residents  and 
citizens  of  Mississippi,  it  would  ipso  facto  cease  to  exist  as  a  nation  and  the  title  be 
lost.     It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  Choctaw  Nation  itself,  as  well  as  the 
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United  States,  entered  into  this  fonrteeuth  iu^ticle  with  any  intention  of  enabling 
them  so  to  do. 

Ah  farther  evidence  that  both  parties  to  this  treaty  understood  that  they  had  cre- 
ated a  title  to  be  held  in  common  by  the  members  of  the  tribe  alone,  in  which  no 
one  not  a  member  could  have  any  interest,  the  United  States  and  the  Choctaws 
entered  into  a  treaty  in  1855  in  respect  to  the  title  to  those  lands  (U.  S.  Stats.,  11, 
]).  612),  the  lirst  article  of  which  is  in  these  words: 

'SVuTiCLE  I.  And  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Conj^ress,  approved  May  28, 1830,  the  United 
States  do  hereby  forever  secure  and  j^uarantee  the  lands  embraced  within  the  said 
limits  to  the  members  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes,  their  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, to  be  lield  in  connnon,  so  that  <'ach  and  every  member  of  either  tribe  shall 
have  an  e(|ual,  undivided  interest  in  the  whole:  rrovided,  howerer.  No  part  thereof 
shall  ever  be  sold  without  the  consent  of  botli  tribes,  and  that  said  land  siiall  levert 
to  the  United  States  if  said  Indians  and  their  heirs  become  extinct  or  abandon  the 
same." 

Although  it  is  true  that  any  vested  riglit  of  the  JNIississippi  Choctaws  in  this  land 
could  not  be  atfected  by  any  treaty  to  which  they  were  not  ■^  party,  attention  is 
called  to  this  article  for  the  doul)l(;  purpose  of  showing  that  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Choctaw  Nation  have  from  the  beginning  held  that  the  title  has  always  been 
in  the  members  of  the  tribe  alone,  and  is  now  so  fixed  that  no  one  else  but  members 
can  share  in  it.  The  treaty  uses  the  same  language  in  the  outset  as  is  used  in  the 
treaty  of  1830  containing  the  fourteenth  article  on  which  the  present  claim  rests. 
It  says,  like  that  treaty,  that  it  is  entered  into — 
pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress  approved  May  28,  1830, 
and  then  declares  that — 

"the  United  States  do  hereby  forever  secure  and  guarantee  the  lands  embraced  within 
the  said  limits  to  the  members  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes,  their  heirs  and 
successors,  to  be  hchl  iu  common,  so  that  each  and  every  nu»-mber  of  either  tribe,  shall 
have  an  equal,  undivided  interest  in  the  whole:  rrovided,  Itoivever,  No  part  thereof 
shall  ever  be  sold  without  the  consent  of  both  tribes,  and  that  said  land  shall  revert 
to  the  United  States  if  said  Indians  and  their  heirs  become  extinct  or  abandon  the 
same.'' 

There  can  be  no  longer  doubt  that  the  pre8en1>  title  is  in  the  members  of  the  tribes 
alone,  and  that  the  United  States  has  pledged  itself  to  so  maintain  it,  and  that  it  so 
does  in  the  belief  of  both  parties  to  the  treaty  that  such  was  the  title  from  the  begin- 
ning. No  man  can,  therefore,  as  the  title  now  stands,  have  any  interest  in  these 
lands  unless  he  is  a  member  in  one  of  these  tribes. 

Now,  it  has  been  a  law  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  from  the  beginning  of  its  existence, 
recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  by  Congress,  that  no  man  can  be  a  citizen  of 
that  nation  who  does  not  reside  in  it  and  assume  the  obligations  of  such  citizenship 
before  ho  can  enjoy  its  privileges.  To  ''enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  Coctaw  citizen" 
one  must  be  a  Choctaw  citizen. 

If  this  land  should  be  ultimately  allotted,  any  allotment  to  other  than  a  citizen 
would  come  in  direct  conllict  not  only  Avith  the  terms  of  the  treaty  title  but  to  the 
whole  system  of  the  Choctaw  government  from  the  beginning.  By  the  treaty  the 
allottee  must  be  a  member  of  either  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  tribes.  He  can, 
being  a  stranger,  neither  oc<'upy  nor  sell  his  allotment,  for  by  the  treaty  all  strangers 
are  to  be  kept  out  of  the  territory,  and  the  laud  is  to  be  sold  to  no  one  except  with 
the  consent  of  both  tribes. 

This  historical  I'eview  of  the  acquisition  of  this  territory  by  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
and  its  subsequent  legal  relations  to  it,  makes  it  clear  in  the  opinion  of  this  commis- 
sion that  the  Mississijipi  Choctaws  are  not,  under  their  treaties,  entitled  to — 
"all  the  rights  of  Choctaw  citizenship  except  an  interest  iu  the  Choctaw  annuities," 
and  still  continue  their  residence  and  citizenship  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

What,  then,  are — 
"the  privileges  of  a  Choctaw  citizen," 

secured  to  them  by  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1830?  That  article,  after 
having  secured  to  those  unwilling  to  remove  with  their  brethren  to  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, filO  acres  of  land  and  enrollment  and  citizenship  in  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
added  this  further  clause: 

"Persons  who  claim  under  this  article  shall  not  lose  the  privileges  of  a  Choctaw 
citizen,  but  if  they  ever  remove  are  not  to  be  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  Choctaw 
annuity." 

The  commission  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  clause  was  intended  to  offer  a  further 
inducement  to  those  Indians  to  follow  at  some  future  time  their  brethren  and  join 
them  in  their  new  home,  and  that  the  true  construction  of  it  is,  that  the  door  of 
admission  shall  be  kept  open  to  them,  ami  if  they  ever  remove  this  stay  and  citizen- 
ship in  Mississipi)i  shall  not  bar  them  out,  but  that,  notwithstanding  it,  they  shall 
be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  Choctaw  citizenship  ecjually  Avith  all  others, 
save  only  a  share  in  their  annuity.  This  construction  linds  further  corroboration  in 
the  treaty  of  1866  (14th  Statutes  at  Large),  between  the  United  States  and  the  Choc- 
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taws  aud  Chickasaws  concerning  the  title  to  this  same  territory.  In  this  treaty,  for 
the  first  time,  the  possibility  of  an  allotment  of  these  lands  in  severalty  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribes  at  some  time  in  the  futnre  was  recognized.  It  was  therefore  pro- 
vided in  this  treaty  that  whenever  the  tribes  desired  it  such  allotment  among  their 
members  should  take  place,  and  at  great  detail  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be 
done  was  set  forth.  The  treaty  then  provided  that  before  it  did  take  place  notice 
should  be  given — 

*'  not  only  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  but  by  publication  in  newspapers 
printed  in  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and 
Alabama,  to  the  end  that  such  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  as  yet  remain  outside  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  may  be  informed  and  have  opportunity  to  exercise 
the  rights  hereby  given  to  resident  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws :  Provided,  That  before 
any  such  absent  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  shall  be  permitted  to  select  for  him  or  her- 
self, or  others,  as  hereinafter  provided,  he  or  she  shall  satisfy  the  register  of  the 
land  office  of  his  or  her  intention,  or  the  intention  of  the  party  for  whom  the  selec- 
tion is  to  be  made,  to  become  bona  lide  resident  in  the  said  nation  within  five  years 
from  the  time  of  selection;  and  should  the  said  absentee  fail  to  remove  into  said 
nation,  and  occupy  and  commence  an  improvement  on  the  laud  selected  within  the 
time  aforesaid,  the  said  selection  shall  be  canceled,  and  the  land  shall  thereafter  be 
discharged  from  all  claim  on  account  thereof." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  provision  was  inserted  for  the  special  benefit  of 
those  claiming  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  a  Choctaw  citizen  under  this  fo^^rteenth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  1830— many  of  those  Choctaws  having  wandered  away  from  Missis- 
sippi into  the  other  States  mentioned.  It  was  a  notice  to  them  that  these  lands 
were  about  to  be  allotted  to  members  of  the  tribes,  and  if  they  desired  to  avail  them- 
selves of  a  share  in  the  allotment,  they  must  make  themselves  such  members  by 
coming  from  "outside"  and  join  their  brethren  in  the  common  citizenship  of  the 
nation. 

The  terms  upon  which  each  applicant  can  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  are 
clear  and  unequivocal.  He  must  satisfy  the  register  of  his  intention  to  become  a 
bona  fide  resident  in  the  territory  within  five  years  of  the  date  of  his  application 
before  he  can  select  his  allotment.  And  a  failure  to  remove  into  said  nation  and  to 
occujjy  and  commence  improvement 'on  the  land  so  occupied,  w^ithin  the  time  speci- 
fied, forfeits  altogether  the  selection. 

This  proviso  needs  no  explanation.  The  United  States  and  the  Choctaws  have 
affixed  it  to  the  title,  and  those  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  fourteenth  article  must 
conform  to  it  or  lose  their  rights. 

It  follows,  therefore,  irom  this  reasoning,  as  well  as  from  the  historical  review 
already  recited,  and  the  nature  of  the  title  itself,  as  well  as  all  stipulations  concern- 
ing it  in  the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the  Choctaw  Nation,  that  to 
avail  himself  of  the  "privileges  of  a  Choctaw  citizen,"  any  person  claiming  to  be  a 
descendant  of  those  Choctaws  who  were  provided  for  in  the  fourteenth  article  of 
the  treaty  of  1830  must  first  show  the  fact  that  he  is  such  descendant,  and  has  in 
good  faith  joined  his  brethren  in  the  territory  with  the  intent  to  become  one  of  the 
citizens  of  the  nation.  Having  done  so,  such  jierson  Las  a  right  to  be  enrolled  as  a 
Choctaw  citizen  and  to  claim  all  the  privileges  of  such  a  citizen,  except  to  a  share 
in  the  annuities.  And  that  otherwise  he  can  not  claim  as  a  right  the  "privilege  of 
a  Choctaw  citizen.' 

To  the  claim,  as  thus  defined,  the  Choctaw  Nation  has  always  acceded,  and  has 
manifested  in  many  ways  its  willingness  to  take  into  its  citizenship  any  one  or  all 
of  the  Mississippi  Choctaws  who  would  leave  their  residence  and  citizenship  m 
that  State  and  join  in  good  faith  their  Itrethren  in  the  territory,  with  participation 
in  all  the  privileges  of  such  citizenship,  save  only  a  share  in  their  annuities,  for 
which  an  equivalent  has  been  given  in  the  grant  of  land  and  citizenship  in 
Mississippi. 

The  national  council,  in  view  of  the  poverty  and  inability  of  these  Choctaws  to 
remove  at  their  own  expense  to  the  territory,  memorialized  Congress  on  December 
i),  1889,  to  make  provision  for  their  removal,  by  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution: 

"JVIiereas,  There  are  large  numbers  of  Choctaws  yet  in  the  States  of  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  who  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  aud  privileges  of  citizenship  in  tlie 
Choctaw  Nation ;  and 

"  Whereas,  They  are  denied  all  rights  of  citizenship  in  said  States;  and 

"Whereas,  They  are  too  poor  to  immigrate  themselves  into  the  Choctaw  Nation; 
therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved.  By  the  general  council  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  Government  is  hereby  requested  to  make  provisions  for  the  emigration 
of  said  Choctaws  from  said  States  to  the  Choctaw  Nation,  etc." 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  this  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Mississippi  Choctaws  to 
all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  still  retain  their  residence 
and  citizenship  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  is  a  \  ery  recent  one.     There  is  no  evi- 
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deticc  known  to  the  coiuuiission  that  the  early  Mississi])])!  Clioctaws  over  made  such 
a  claim.  Iii  later  years  the  Clioctaws  aud  Chickasaws  have  sohl  at  different  times 
large  portions  of  their  territory  to  the  United  States,  and  the  ])roceeds,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  several  millions  of  dollars,  have  heen  distributed  per  capita 
among  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizens.  If  this  claim  as  now  presented  is  the 
correct  one,  those  Mississipi)i  Choctaws  were  enlithid  to  their  per  capita  share  in  all 
the  money  <M|ually  a\  ith  all  other  citizens  of  the  nation,  yet  not  a  dollar  of  it  was 
ever  paid  to  them  or  claimed  by  them. 

This  claim  to  participate  in  the  ])rivileges  of  a  Choctaw  citizen  and  still  retain  a 
residence  and  citizenship  in  Missis8ipi)i  has  n^cently  come  befoie  the  Unit<;d  States 
court  in  the  thiid  district  in  the  Indian  Territory,  in  the  case  of  .Jack  Amos  et  al.  r. 
The  Choctaw  Nation,  No.  158  on  the  docket  of  that  court.  'I'he  case  was  an  appeal 
of  Mississippi  Choctaws  from  a  refusal  of  this  comruission  to  i)lace  them  on  the  rolls 
of  Choctaw  citizenshi]).  The  court,  .Judgi;  William  H.  H.  Clayton,  overruled  the 
appeal  and  contirmed  the  Judgment  of  this  commission,  denying  such  enrollment  in 
a  very  elaborate  and  exhaustive  oi»inioii. 

If,  in  accordance  with  this  conclusion  of  the  commission,  these  Mississippi  Choc- 
taws have  the  right  at  any  tiiue  to  leniove  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and,  joining 
their  brethren  there,  claim  participation  in  all  the  ])rivileg(;s  of  a  Choctaw  citizen, 
save  participation  in  th(;ir  annuities,  still,  if  any  ])erson  presents  himself  claiming 
this  right,  he  must  be;  re<]uired  by  some  tribunal  to  i)rove  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
descendant  of  some  one  of  those  Indians  who  originally  availed  themselves  of  and 
conformed  to  the  re(|uirements  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1830.  The 
time  for  uuiking  application  t(^  this  commission  to  l)e  enrolled  as  a  Choctaw  citizen  has 
ex])ired.  It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  extend  by  law  the  time  for  persons 
claiming  this  right  to  make  application  and  be  heard  l)y  this  commission,  or  to  cre- 
ate a  new  tribunal  for  that  puri)ose. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  the  commission  that  the  im]>ortance  of  a  correct  decision 
of  this  question,  both  to  the  Mis8issipi)i  Choctaws  and  the  Choctaw  Nation,  justilies 
a  provision  for  a  judicial  decision  in  a  case  provided  for  that  purpose.  They  there- 
fore suggest  that,  in  proper  form,  jurisdiction  may  be  given  the  Court  of  Claims  to 
pass  judicially  upon  this  (luestion  in  a  suit  brought  for  that  purpose  by  either  of 
the  interested  i)arties. 
Respectlully  submitted. 

Henry  L.  Dawes, 
Tams  Bixby, 
Frank  C.  Armstrong, 
A.  S.  McKennon, 

Commissioners. 
Wasiiinctox,  1^.  C.,  r/anuari/  2S,  lSf)S. 


APPENDIX   XO.  7. 

Report  ok  Co.m.missiox  as   to  Identikicatio.n  ok  Mississirri  Ctioctaws. 

Muskogee,  Ind.  T.,  March  10,  1S90. 
The  SKCJ{ErARY  ok  the  Interior. 

Sir:  The  Connnission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  has  the  honor  to  report,  as  to 
the  identification  of  Mi8sissi])])i  Choctaws,  that  a  provision  of  section  1  of  the  act 
of  Congress,  .hine  28, 1898,  is  in  words  as  follows: 

"Said  Commission  shall  have  authority  to  determine  the  identity  of  Choctaw 
Indians  claiming  rights  in  tlie  Choctaw  lands  under  article  14  of  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  tlie  Choctaw  Nation,  concluded  September  27th,  eighteen 
hundred  an<l  thirty,  and  to  that  end  they  may  administer  oaths,  examine  witnesses, 
and  perlbrm  all  other  acts  necessary  thereto  and  make  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior." 

And  that  the  fourteenth  article  of  tlie  treaty  above  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

"Article  XIV.  Each  Choctaw  head  of  a  family  l)eing  desirous  to  remain  and 
become  a  citizen  of  the  states  shall  be  permitted  to  do  so,  by  signifying  his  inten- 
tion to  the  Agent  within  six  nu)nths  from  the  i-atiticatiou  of  this  treaty,  and  he  or 
she  shall  theren])on  be  entitled  to  a  reservation  of  one  section  of  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  of  land,  to  b(i  bounded  by  sectional  lines  of  survc^y ;  in  like  juanner  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  half  that  ([uantity  ior  each  unnuirried  child  which  is  living  with 
him  over  ten  years  of  age;  and  a  (luarter  section  to  such  child  as  nuiy  be  under 
ten  years  of  age,  to  adjoin  the  locati«ui  of  the  parent.  If  they  reside  upon  said 
lands  intending  to  become  citizens  of  the  states  for  live  years  after  the  ratihcation 
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of  this  treaty,  in  that  case,  a  grant  in  fee  simple  shall  issue ;  said  reservation  shall 
include  the  present  improvement  of  the  head  of  the  family,  or  a  portion  of  it.  Per- 
sons who  claim  under  this  Article  shall  not  lose  the  privilege  of  a  Choctaw  citizen, 
but  if  they  ever  remove  are  not  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  Choctaw  annuity." 

Said  treaty  is  known  as  the  treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek  and  was  concluded 
September  27, 1830,  and  ratified  Febru'ary  24, 1831. 

Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  .said  act  of  Congress,  and  on  the  Ist  day  of  July, 

1898,  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  entered  upon  the  work  of  taking 
a  census  of  the  Seminole  tribe  of  Indians,  and  thereafter  a  census  of  the  Creeks  and 
Creek  freedmen,  and  of  Chickasaws  and  Chickasaw  freedmen,  which  engaged  all 
members  of  the  commission  constantly  in  the  field  until  about  the  middle  of  October, 
and  other  duties  relating  thereto  required  their  attention  until  in  December,  when 
the  commission  appointed  by  the  Cherokees  met  them  at  the  commission's  oftice  at 
Muskogee,  lud.  T.,  with  which  commission  they  concluded  an  agreement  January  14, 

1899.  A  commission  of  Creeks  was  at  that  time  at  Muskogee  awaiting  an  opportu- 
nity to  meet  the  United  States  Commission.  The  commission  had  arranged  to  com- 
mence the  work  of  identifyiug  Choctaws  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  on  the  19th  day 
of  December,  1898,  but  the  appointment  of  the  Cherokee  Commission  caused  it  to 
postpone  such  appointments  until  January  9, 1899,  and  afterwards,  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Creek  Commission,  these  appointments  were  postponed  to  commence  on 
the  24th  of  January,  continuiug  to  and  including  February  10, 1899. 

The  work  of  the  commission  with  the  Creeks  had  only  fairly  begun  when  it  became 
necessary  for  the  commission  to  proceed  to  Mississippi  to  fill  its  engagements  there, 
and  the  securing  of  an  agreement  with  the  Creeks  being  deemed  more  important  it 
was  thought  proper  that  twomembersof  the  commission  should  remain  at  Muskogee 
to  continue  negotiations  with  the  Creek  commission.  One  commissioner,  therefore, 
with  sufficient  clerical  force,  proceeded  to  Mississippi  to  perform  the  work  of  identi- 
fying Choctaws  residing  there. 

The  duty  imposed  in  this  regard,  if  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law  were 
Te(]uired,  would  be  impossible,  since  the  facts  to  be  in([uired  of  and  ascertained 
occurred  sixty-eight  years  ago,  and  in  any  case  where  an  individual  might  be  found 
to  be  at  present  living  who  was  old  enough  at  that  time  to  have  understood  the 
business  transactions  relating  to  tlie  requirements  of  article  14  of  said  treaty,  he 
would  now  bo  so  old  and  infirm  as  to  be  wholly  unable  to  speak  intelligently,  or 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  concerning  same.  Unfortunately  the  records  of  the 
Government  relating  to  the  l)usiness  in  hand  are  of  such  character  as  to  be  of  hut 
little  service  in  performing  this  work.  Colonel  William  Ward,  agent  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Choctaws  in  Mississippi  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  said  treaty, 
was  authorized  to  make  record  of  names  of  Choctaw  heads  of  families  who  desired 
to  declare  their  intentions  to  remain  in  Mississippi  and  become  citizens  of  the  States, 
but  this  authority  did  not  reach  him  until  in  May,  and  he  did  not  enter  upon  such 
duty  until  late  in  June,  1831,  within  about  two  months  of  the  expiration  of  the  time 
in  which  Choctaws  were  required  or  x>«rmitted  to  make  such  declaration  of  their 
intentions.  This  of  itself  worked  almost  a  total  denial  to  Choctaw  citizens  of  the 
rights  secured  to  them  under  the  treaty.  And  when,  in  connection  therewith,  we 
take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  country  at  that  time,  the  want  of  means 
of  conveyance  and  the  difficulty  of  travel  over  a  new  country,  in  which  the  roads 
were  not  the  best  and  where  the  streams  were  not  bridged,  as  also  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  people  who  were  required  to  appear  before  the  agent,  it  can  be 
readily  appreciated  why  the  record  made  by  Colonel  Ward  is  so  meager  and  unsat- 
isfactory. 

To  all  this,  however,  may  be  added  the  fact,  well  authenticated  by  the  records, 
that  Colonel  Ward  was  a  person  wholly  unfitted  for  this  duty.  He  was  intemper- 
ate,insolent,  and  abusive  to  the  Indians,  and  treated  them  in  such  manner  as  to 
drive  them  from  him,  and  thus  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  treaty,  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  promote.  In  numerous  cases  he  refused  to  make  any  note  of  the  declara- 
tions of  Indians  who  appeared  before  him.  The  Government  afterwards  recognized 
this  injustice  to  the  Choctaws,  and  endeavored  to  remedy  the  wrong  by  subsequent 
legislation  and  the  appointment  of  other  persons  to  make  investigation,  l)efore 
whom  the  Indians  might  make  proof  of  their  etforts  to  comply  with  the  treaty  and 
secure  the  rights  to  which  they  were  entitled  thereunder.  Such  legislation  extended 
from  1833  to  1842,  but  while  only  a  few  years  had  elapsed  since  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  and  the  expiration  of  the  time  given  thereunder  for  the  Choctaws  to 
declare  their  intentions  to  remain  and  become  citizens  of  the  States,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  adjust  the  claims  of  beneficiaries  and  settle  their  rights  with  even 
approximate  justice,  from  whit  h  fact  it  may  be  at  once  understood  why,  at  this 
remote  date,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  descendants  now  bearing  English  names  to 
ancestors  bearing  Indian  names,  upon  whom  was  imposed  the  duty  of  complying 
with  the  treaty  at  that  time,  and  to  connect  persons  now  living  with  the  fulfillment 
of  the  requirements  of    the  provisions  of  article  14  of  said  treaty.      Were  this 
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attempted,  few,  if  any,  would  be  able  to  answer  the  re([nireraent8.  But  from  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  best  and.  clearest  iuformatiou  that  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  records,  it  is  fair  aud.  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  body,  if  not 
in  fact  the  whole  of  the  Choctaw  people  who  then  remained  in  Mississippi,  intended, 
to  declare,  and,  under  favorable  conditions  and  lair  treatment,  would  have  declared 
their  intentions  to  remain  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  aud  become  citizens  of  the 
States;  and  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  full-blood  Indians  who,  at  that  time  emigrated 
west,  ever  returned  to  Mississippi. 

In  answer  to  certain  interrogatories  propounded  to  him  by  John  V.  H.  Claibourne  and 
Ralph  Graves  (Choctaw  commissioners  appointed  to  investigate  claims  under  article 
11  of  the  treaty  of  1830)  at  Topahka,  Miss.,  February  24,  1843,  Greenwood  Leflore, 
among  other  tilings,  testified  : 

''I  do  not  know,  nor  have  I  over  heard,  so  fiir  as  I  can  now  recollect,  of  any  per- 
sons who  have  removed  to  the  Choctaw  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  have 
since  returned  to  the  conntry  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  1830,  and  are  now  residing  here, 
except  John  F.  Price,  William  Leflore,  and  Anthony  Turnball.  The  first  is  a  white 
man  who  had  a  Choctaw  family,  the  second  is  my  brother,  and  the  third  is  a  mixed- 
blood  Choctaw.  *  '^  *  'f  he  first  never  made  any  claim  for  land,  not  being  entitled 
to  a  reservation  under  any  provision  of  the  treaty ;  and  the  other  two  were  provided 
for — one  l)y  the  supplement  and  the  other  by  the  nineteenth  article — had  their  lands 
reserved,  and  sold  them  before  their  immigration  west.  I  can  recollect  no  others, 
and  do  not  believe  I  ever  heard  of  any  others,  aud  none  of  them  can  be  claimants 
before  the  present  board.'' 

Hon.  William  Wilkins,  Secretary  of  War  under  President  John  Tyler,  in  his  report 
to  the  President,  December,  1844,  upon  this  subject  quotes  George  W.  Martin,  who 
was,  on  the  26th  of  June,  183.3,  appointed  by  the  Government  "to  make  the  selections 
of  the  locations  of  the  tracts  of  land  granted  to  the  Choctaws  by  the  fourteenth, 
tifteenth,  and  nineteenth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1830,"  as  testifying  as  follows : 

''That  but  two  or  three  Indians  who  emigrated  west  had  returned,  and  in  no  case 
had  they  attempted  to  violate  the  treaty.  I  know  of  no  Indian,  now  present  in  the 
country  ceded  by  the  lato  treaty,  who  claims  reservations  under  any  provision  of 
the  treaty  except  the  fourteenth  article." 

On  the  3l8t  day  of  July,  1838,  Messrs.  James  Murray  and  P.  D.  Vroom,  who  were 
appointed  under  act  of  Congress,  March  3, 1837,  ''to  adjust  claims  of  reserves  under 
the  treaty  with  the  Choctaws  of  1830,"  reported  "a  list  of  Choctaw  heads  of  families 
claiming  lands  under  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty,"  embracing  1,349  families, 
all,  with  very  few  exceptions,  having  Indian  names,  indicating  that  they  were  full- 
blood  Choctaws,  which,  upon  a  conservative  estimate,  would  number  in  all  5,000 
persona,  whose  descendants  we  are  now  looking  after  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and 
there  are  probably  not  more  than  2,500  of  their  descendants  now  to  be  found  there, 
making  it  safe,  we  think,  to  assume  that  these  are  the  descendants  only  of  Choctaw 
Indians  who  remained  in  Mississippi  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  under  artich^  14  of 
the  treaty  and  becoming  citizens  of  the  states.  Citizens  of  the  tribe  of  mixed 
blood,  with  some  degree  of  education  and  more  intelligence,  secured  ])rovi8ions  in 
othca*  articles  of  said  treaty,  and  of  the  supplement  thereto,  by  which  they  were 
specially  provided  for,  hsaving  the  body  of  the  full-blood  Choctaws  to  be  provided 
lor  under  the  fourteenth  article. 

The  full-blood  Choctaw  people  who  have  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century 
continued  to  reside  in  Mississippi  as  recognized  citizens  of  that  State,  speaking  the 
Choctaw  language  as  fluently  as  did  their  fathers,  who  have  accjuired  only  such 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  as  enables  them  to  transact  ordinary  business 
with  the  whit(!  people  of  the  country,  can  notnow,  thereiore,  reasonably  be  rec^nired 
to  show  the  ])ur])Oses  of  their  ancestors  by  stronger  proof  than  the  facts  of  such  resi- 
dence and  such  recognition  as  citizens  of  the  states,  and  the  further  fact  that  they 
are  descended  from  the  Choctaws  living  there  at  the  date  of  said  treaty. 

The  commission,  therefore,  linding  it  impossible  to  trace  the  full-blood  Choctaw 
now  residing  in  the  State  of  Mi8sis8i])pi  bearing  an  English  name  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  to  his  ancestors  bearing  Indian  names,  and  to  establish  the  fact  thatsiudi 
ancestors  ])erformed  (ho  duty  of  signifying  to  the  United  States  agent  within  the 
limited  period  their  intention  and  desire  to  remain  and  become  citizens  of  the  states, 
has  believed  it  to  be  its  duty  to  report  the  names  of  all  full-blood  Choctaw  Indians 
who  might  apjioar  before  it  in  said  state  for  identilieation  as  Mississippi  Choctaws, 
and  it  accordingly  makes  such  rej)ort,  having  taken  the  names  and  identification  of 
each  of  such  persons  and  ])repared  a  schedule  of  them  from  thedata  obtained  by  the 
commission  recently  within  said  state,  which  schedule  accompanies  this  report  as  a 
part  hereof. 

Of  these  there  are  two  families  and  probal)ly  a  few  other  persons  who  are  mixed 
bloods,  while  all  the  others  are  full-blood  Choctaw  Indians.  The  commisfuon  finds 
that  only  a  ftw  families  of  these  Choctaws  owti  land,  while  all  are  poor,  ignorant, 
and  helpless,  in  almost  every  case  susceptible  of  imposition  and  Avrong  at  the  hands 
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of  the  wbite  man,  but  reiiiarkal)ly  peaceable,  law-abiding,  and  industrious.  It  is  a 
rare  invstance  that  :iny  one  of  these  Choctaws  is  charged  Avith  th(;  commission  of  a 
crime. 

The  commission  feels  it  a  duty  to  report  that  contracts  have  been  secured  by 
white  persons  with  almost  every  family  for  one-half  tlie  lands  and  moneys  w^hich 
may  bo  obtained  by  them,  upon  representation  that  their  services  are  necessary  to 
them  in  securing  their  rights.  Such  contracts  are  easily  secured  from  these  jjeople, 
many  of  whom  arti  so  ignorant  as  to  be  able  only  with  difficulty  to  give  the  names 
of  the  members  of  their  families.  Persons  securing  snch  contracts  have  done  noth- 
ing whatever,  and  can  do  nothing  toward  securing  to  these  i)eople  any  benefits 
accruing  to  them  under  the  article  of  the  treaty  in  question,  Hon.  John  S.  Williams, 
member  of  Congress,  in  whose  district  in  the  State  of  Mississi])i)i  these  Indians  in 
most  part  reside,  with  the  aid  of  the  late  Senator  Walthall,  having  secured  the  legis- 
lation under  which  the  commission  is  now  acting,  and  their  Congressman  may  be 
safely  trusted  to  further  look  after  their  interests.  It  is  certainly  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  see  that  any  lands  or  moneys  coming  to  these  Choctaws  are  pro- 
tected from  any  obligation  previously  contracted,  and  that  any  lands  to  which  they 
may  be  found  entitled  be  selected  for  and  allotted  to  them  by  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  moneys  due  them  be  paid  by  an  officer  of  tiie  Government  to  each 
individual  in  small  amounts  at  stated  periods,  since  if  paid  to  them  in  larger  sums 
it  would  doubtless  l)e  squandered  by  them  and  bring  to  them  but  little  benefit. 
They  have  no  means  with  which  to  employ  counsel  to  prosecute  their  claim  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  in  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  same  be  adjudicated, 
and  the  means  for  the  prosecution  of  siTch  suit  ought  to  be  provided  by  the 
Government. 

From  information  obtained  from  citizens  in  three  counties,  viz,  Leake,  Neshoba, 
and  Newton,  visited  by  the  commission,  in  each  of  which  counties  it  remained  nearly 
a  week,  we  are  satisfied  there  are  yet  from  300  to  .500  full-blood  Choctaw  Indians 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi  who  did  not  appear  before  the  commission,  and  whose 
names  it  did  not  secure,  many  of  whom  are  residing  in  different  portions  of  the  state, 
only  a  few  in  each  county,  their  location  not  definitely  known,  while  many  others 
living  in  the  counties  visited  refused  to  appear  for  identification,  fearing  that  advan- 
tage would  be  taken  of  them  and  they  be  forced  to  remove  to  Indian  Territory.  These 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  case  it  should  l)e  determined  that  they  may  remain  in 
Mississippi  and  receive  benefits  from  the  Choctaw  property  in  Indian  Territory. 
There  are  but  few  who  would  be  willing  under  any  circumstances  to  remove  to  the 
Territory,  and  those  who  would  be  willing  to  go  are  unable  to  do  so  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment make  provision  for  their  transportation,  which  it  might  well  do,  as  they 
would  doubtless  be  better  ofi"  there  than  where  they  now  reside.  The  Choctaw  gov- 
ernment in  Indian  Territory  has  made  repeated  efibrts  to  secure  the  removal  of  the 
Mississippi  Choctaws  to  the  Choctaw  country,  the  last  effort  in  this  direction  occur- 
ring in  1891,  when  the  national  council  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  by  act  approved 
October  20,  1891,  generously  made  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
expenses  of  certain  Choctaw  families  therein  named,  and  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  commissioners  to  proceed  to  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  collect  said 
families  and  conduct  them  to  the  Choctaw  country.  Said  commissioners  performed 
this  duty  and  a  number  of  families  removed  to  Indian  Territory  and  remained  there 
until  after  the  payment  of  the  ''leased  district"  money,  when,  as  we  are  informed, 
they  returned  to  the  State  of  Mississippi.  The  Choctaw  council  prior  thereto 
(December  24,  1889)  adopted  a  memorial  requesting  the  United  States  Government 
to  make  provision  for  the  emigration  of  the  Mississippi  Choctaws  to  the  Choctaw 
Nation.  The  commission  understands  that  the  Choctaw  people  have  never  denied 
the  right  of  their  eastern  brethren  to  remove  to  and  settle  upon  the  Choctaw  lands 
in  Indian  Territory  and  become  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  as  such.  We  have  also  been  informed  that  several  hundred  Choctaws  who 
remained  in  Mississippi  have  removed  to  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  and 
there  live  in  much  the  same  condition  as  those  found  in  JMississippi. 

There  appeared  before  the  commission  lieads  of  families  representing  many  persons 
possessing  Choctaw  Indian  blood,  and  claiming  under  the  Leflores  and  others,  who 
were  provided  for  in  articles  of  the  general  treaty  other  than  the  fourteenth,  and 
in  the  supplement  to  said  treaty,  and  who  could  not  and  did  not  therefore  claim 
under  the  fourteenth  article,  as  therein  provided;  and  having  no  rights  under  said 
article,  the  names  ol"  these  persons  are  not  included  in  the  schedule  which  is  to 
accompany  this  report. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Henry  L.  Dawp:s, 
Tams  Bixby, 
A.  S.  McKennon, 
T.  B.  Needles, 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
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APPENDIX  NO.  8. 

Rules  axi>  Regulations  Presckibed  by  the  Secretaby  of  the  Interior  for 
THE  Selection  and  Renting  ov  Prospective  Allotments  Under  the  Pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  Congress  Approved  June  28,  1898  (30  Statutes,  195). 

The  sections  of  said  act  of  Congress,  known  as  the  Curtis  IMll,  applicable  to  and 
regulating  tliis  subject  are  as  follows: 

"Sec.  16.  Tliat  it  shall  Ix'  unlawful  for  any  person,  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
excex)t  as  hereinafter  provided,  to  claim,  demand,  or  receive,  for  his  own  use  or  for 
the  use  of  anyone  else,  any  royalty  on  oil,  coal,  asphalt,  or  other  mineral,  or  on  any 
timber  or  lumber,  or  any  other  kind  of  property  whatsoever,  or  any  rents  on  any 
lands  or  nroperty  belonging  to  any  one  of  said  tribes  or  nations  in  said  Territory,  or 
for  anyone  to  pay  to  any  individual  any  such  royalty  or  rents  or  any  consideration 
therelbr  whatsoever;  and  all  royalties  and  rents  hereafter  payable  to  tlie  tribe  shall 
be  paid,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  S(!cretary  of 
the  Interior,  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe  to 
which  they  belong:  Prorided,  That  where  any  citizen  shall  be  in  possession  of  only 
such  amount  of  agricultural  or  grazing  lands  as  would  be  his  just  and  reasonable 
share  of  the  lands  of  his  nation  or  tribe  and  that  to  which  his  wife  and  minor 
children  are  entitled,  he  may  continue  to  use  the  same  or  receive  the  rents  thereon 
until  allotment  has  been  made  to  him:  Provided  further,  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  impair  the  rights  of  any  member  of  a  tribe  to  dispose  of  any  timber 
contained  on  his,  her,  or  their  allotment. 

''Sec.  17.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  citizen  of  any  one  of  said  tribes  to 
inclose  or  in  any  manner,  by  himself  or  through  another,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
hold  posssession  of  any  greater  amount  of  lauds  or  other  property  belonging  to  any 
such  nation  or  tribe  than  that  which  would  be  his  approximate  share  of  the  lands 
belonging  tosucli  nation  or  tribe  and  that  of  his  wife  and  his  minor  children  as  per 
allotment  herein  provided  ;  and  any  person  found  in  such  possession  of  lands  or  other 
pro])erty  in  excess  of  his  share  and  that  of  his  family,  as  aforesaid,  or  having  the 
same  in  any  numner  inclosed  at  the  expiration  of  nine  months  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

"Sfc.  18.  That  any  ])erson  convicted  of  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections 
sixteen  and  seventeen  of  this  act  shall  ])e  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  shall  stand  committed  until 
such  fine  and  costs  are  paid  (such  commitment  not  to  exceed  one  day  for  every  two 
dollars  of  said  fine  and  costs),  and  shall  forfeit  possession  of, any  property  in  ques- 
tion, and  each  day  on  which  such  offense  is  committed  or  continues  to  exist  shall  be 
deemed  a  separatt;  offense.  And  the  United  States  district  attorneys  in  said  Terri- 
tory arc  retjuired  to  see  thatthe  provisions  of  said  sections  are  strictly  enforced,  and 
they  shall  at  once  ])roceed  to  dispossess  all  persons  of  such  excessive  holding  of  lands 
and  to  prosecute  them  lor  so  unlawfullj^  holding  the  same. 

"Sec.  23.  That  all  leases  of  agricultural  or  grazing  l:ind  belonging  to  any  tribe 
made  after  the  first  day  of  .January,  eiuhteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  by  the  tribe 
or  any  memlxM-  tliereof,  shall  be  absolutely  void,  and  all  such  grazing  leases  made 
prior  to  said  date  shall  terminate  on  the  iirst  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  and  all  such  agricultural  leases  shall  terminate  on  .January  first,  nine- 
teen hundred;  l)ut  this  shall  not  prevent  individuals  from  leasing  their  allotments 
when  made  to  them  as  provided  in  this  act,  nor  from  occupying  or  renting  their 
proportionate  shares  of  the  tribal  lands  until  the  allotments  herein  provided  for  are 
made." 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  law  to  lequire  every  member  of  any  tribe  holding  in  his 
possession  lands  in  excess  of  his  *' just  and  reasonable  shareof  the  lands  of  his  nation 
or  tribe,  and  that  to  which  his  wife  and  minor  children  are  entitled,"  to  rclin(|uish 
possession  thereof  in  order  that  other  members  of  the  tril)e  may  enter  thireon  and 
make  homes  preparatory  to  the  allotnnent  so  contemplated. 

Section  10,  therefore,  prohibits  anyon(>  from  claiming,  demanding,  or  receiving,  as 
also  any  ])erson  from  paying  to  any  individual,  rents  on  any  such  excess  of  lands 
after  the  date  of  said  act;  ami  section  17  forbids  any<ine  •'  t  >  inclose  or  in  any  man- 
ner, by  himself  or  through  another,  directly  or  in<lirectly,  to  hold  ])()Ssessiou  of  any 
greater  amount  of  lands  *     *     than  that  which  would  be  his  ap))ro\lmate  share 

*  *  *  and  that  of  his  wife  and  minor  children,"  after  the  expiration  of  nine 
mouths  fronj  the  <late  of  tlie  act.  No  one  can,  therefore,  either  receive  or  ])ay  rents 
to  an  individual  on  any  excess  aforc^said  after  the  ])assage  of  the  act,  or  retain  pos- 
session of  any  such  excess  after  March  28, 1899,  without  incurring  the  penalties  fixed 
by  section  IS  of  the  act. 

Construing  th(^  first  ]>rovi8o  in  section  16  with  tlui  language  found  in  the  latter  i)art 
of  section  23,  it  is  clear  that  no  member  is  authorized,  2)rior  to  allotment,  to  rent  his 
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share  of  the  lands  and  that  of  his  family,  as  aforesaid,  unless  he  he  in  possession 
and  occupying  the  sauie  as  his  homestead,  or  the  same  be  in  good  faith  selected  by 
him  and  in  some  way  set  apart  to  him  as  the  land  to  be  aHoted  to  him. 

Section  23  jnakes  void  all  leases  of  agricultural  or  grazing  lands  belonging  to  any 
tribe  made  after  January  1,  1898,  by  the  tribe  or  any  member  thereof.  No  lease  con- 
tract, therefore,  of  such  lands,  executed  since  January  1,  1898,  or  hereafter,  can  have 
any  force  or  effect  whatever. 

All  grazing  leases  made  prior  to  January  1,  1898,  will,  by  the  provisions  of  said 
sectiou,  terminate  on  April  1,  1899,  which  do  not  by  their  own  terms  expire  prior  to 
that  date,  and  this  without  regard  to  the  period  of  time  fixed  by  the  terms  of  such 
lease.  And  all  agricultural  leases  made  prior  to  January  1,  1898,  expire  January  1, 
1900,  which  do  not  by  their  own  terms  expire  prior  to  that  date,  without  regard  to 
the  period  of  time  for  which  they  were  made. 

The  last  proviso  in  sectiou  16  permits  ''any  member  of  a  tribe  to  dispose  of  any 
timber  contained  on  his  *  *  *  allotment;"  but  this  privilege  can  not  be  exer- 
cised under  said  selection  nor  until  after  final  allotment  has  been  made  under  pro- 
visions of  the  act  and  agreement  duly  ratified. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  said  act  according  to  its 
design,  and  to  enable  every  member  of  each  tribe  to  select  and  to  have  set  apart  to 
him  lauds  to  be  allotted  to  him  in  amount  approximating  his  share,  ns  aforesaid,  the 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  instructed,  as  a  means  preparatory  to  and 
in  aid  of  the  duty  of  allotment  of  the  lands  of  said  tribes  required  of  it  by  said  act, 
to  proceed  as  early  as  practicable  to  establish  an  office  within  the  territory  of  each 
tribe,  provided  uith  proper  and  suitable  records,  including  a  copy  of  the  United 
States  survey  of  the  lands  of  the  tribe,  for  the  purpose  of  registering  each  and 
every  selection  of  lands  made  by  any  member  of  the  tri1)e  for  his  allotment;  and  in 
order  to  make  such  selection  of  lands  by  any  member  of  any  tribe  effective  and  valid 
such  member,  or  the  head  of  each  family,  shall  be  re(iuired  to  appear  in  person  at 
the  office  within  his  tribe  and  to  make  application  to  one  of  the  members  of  said 
commission,  or  to  someone  by  said  commission  authorized  to  act  for  it  in  perfo^-ming 
such  duty,  to  have  set  apart  to  him  the  lands  sek'cted  by  him  for  himself  and  his 
wife  and  minor  children;  and  such  application  shall  be  prepared  by  some  member 
of  said  commission,  or  the  person  so  authorized,  and  the  applicant  shall  be  required 
to  therein  make  oath  that  he  has,  in  person,  actually  been  upon  the  lands  so  selected 
by  him,  and  is  fully  informed  as  to  the  location  of  the  same  and  the  character  of  the 
soil ;  that  the  laud  is  suitable  for  a  home  for  himself  and  family  ;  that  he  lias  in  good 
faith  selected  such  lands,  and  Avill  accept  same  in  allotment  to  himself  and  family; 
that  no  part  of  same  is  lawfully  held  by  any  other  member  of  the  tribe;  and  there- 
after he  may  occupy,  control,  and  rent  the  same  for  any  ^leriod  not  exceeding  one 
year,  by  anyone  contract,  until  lands  are  in  fact  allottecl  to  him  under  terms  of  said 
act,  and  will  be  protected  therein  by  the  Government  from  interference  by  all  other 
persons  whomsoever.  Selections  may  be  made  for  orphans,  incompetents,  and  ])ri8- 
oners  by  guardians  and  relatives. 

Any  selection  of  lands  otherwise  made  by  any  mem])er  of  any  tribe,  and  any  rent 
contract  made  for  any  longer  period  than  one  j^ear,  or  for  other  than  the  current 
year,  shall  be  void. 

The  commission  shall  give  due  notice,  by  publication,  of  the  time  and  place  when 
and  where  applications  for  selections  may  be  received. 

Contest  for  any  tract  so  selected  may  be  made  by  any  member  of  the  tribe  claim- 
ing right  thereto  at  any  time  within  ninety  da.N  s  from  the  date  of  such  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  for  receiving  applications,  and  not  thereafter,  l)y  filing  in  the  office 
in  which  selection  was  made  a  complaint,  duly  verified,  therein  plainly  stating  the 
facts  upon  which  his  claim  is  based.  All  contests  shall  be  determined  by  said  com- 
mission subject  to  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  from  him  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

No  contract  torrent  of  any  selection  so  made  shall  be  valid  or  binding  unless  for 
adequate  consideration  and  made  in  writing  in  duplicate  and  deposited  in  the  office 
of  said  coniniission  in  which  the  selection  was  made.  Said  commission,  after  inves- 
tigation, shall  forward  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  approval,  and 
when  approved  it  shall  be  returned  to  such  office  of  the  commission,  to  be  by  it 
delivered  to  the  parties,  one  co])y  to  each. 

Said  commission  is  authorized  and  required  to  employ  sufficient  clerical  force  in 
each  office  so  established  to  promptly  and  correctly  prepare  all  such  applications 
and  to  record  the  same,  and  to  furnish  each  applicant  with  a  certificate  of  his  selec- 
tion containing  a  proper  description  of  the  lands  selected. 

No  applicant  shall  be  reqirired  to  pay  any  fee  for.  or  expense  of,  the  work  of  pre- 
paring and  recording  such  application,  or  the  certificate  therefor,  except  a  fee  of  25 
cents  to  the  officer  before  whom  the  affidavit  is  made. 

Selections  of  land  may  be  so  made  by  members  of  the  several  tribes  in  quantities 
not  to  exceed  160  acres  to  each  Creek,  80  acres  to  each  Cherokee,  240  acres  to  each 
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Choctaw  and  each  Chii'kasaw,  and  40  acn^s  to  eacli  Choctaw  and  each  Chickasaw 
frcednian. 

And  the  hahmcc  of  the  hiuds  belonging  to  each  tribe  ishall  be  left  nnincloocd  and 
o])en  ior  the  common  use  of  all  meuibers  of  the  tribe  nntil  final  allotment,  and  then 
be  divided  among  them,  according  to  the  i)rovi8ion8  of  said  act  of  Congress  and 
agreement,  where  agreements  have  be<Mi  ratified,  so  that  every  member  shall  have 
his  fair  and  ecjnal  share  of  all  the  lands  of  his  tribe. 

After  the  1st  day  of  April,  1S99,  any  member  of  any  trib(i  may  enter  upon  and 
occni)y  ^"y  liiiids  Avhich  have  not  already  been,  as  hereinbefore  ])ro\  ided,  selected 
and  occni)ied  l)y  another  member  of  the  tribe,  wheth»;r  such  lands  be  imj)roved  or 
inclosed  or  not;  and  where  a  meml)er  has,  ])rior  to  said  date,  held  ])os8e8sion  of  lands 
of  the  tribe  in  excess  of  the  amonnt  of  land  he  may  be  entitled  to  select  ior  allot- 
ment for  himself  and  family,  as  aforesaid,  and  has  not  made  such  selection,  he  will 
be  deemed  to  have  selected  the;  lands  npon  which  he  and  his  family  then  reside,  and 
lands  outside  and  in  excess  of  same,  theretofore  Injld  by  him,  may  be  selected  and 
occupied  l)y  other  members  of  the  tribe  for  their  allotments.  All  leases,  however, 
of  agrienltnial  lands,  made  prior  to  January  1, 18*JS,  which  would  by  the  terms  of 
the  lease  continjie  to  or  beyond  January  1,  1900,  may  be  held  by  the  lessees  nntil  the 
last-mentioned  date,  but  no  longer. 

All  lands  and  other  property  dow  lield  for  religious  oredncational  pur])oses  in  the 
Territory,  either  by  tribal  authorities  or  religious  denomination,  will  be  protected 
from  intrusion  until  allotment,  and  until  the  right  of  occupants  to  hold  same  has 
been  determined  by  the  allotment  commission  or  other  lawfully  constituted  author- 
ity;  .'Mid  all  ]>erHons  are  warned  not  to  in  any  manner  interfere  with  lands  or  prop- 
erty 8.)  held. 

This  Department  will  observe  the  desire  and  purpose  of  the  Government  to  have 
l)re])ared  and  ai)proved  correct  rolls  of  the  members  of  tlie  several  tribes,  thus  set- 
tling the  (|ne-tion  of  citizenship,  preparatory  to  allotment  of  lauds,  and  the  further 
])nri)o.'~e  of  the  Government  to  release  all  excessive  holdings  of  lands  under  tribal 
laws  or  individual  leases,  so  that  members  of  the  tribes  may  occui)y  the  same  and 
make  homes  thereon,  with  a  view  to  allotment,  and  will  leave  nothing  undone  to 
enforce  all  laws  enacted  by  Congress  in  aid  of  such  desires  and  pur])Ose8,  and  all 
p(irson8  are  admonished  not  to  violate  or  attempt  to  evade  snch  laws  in  order  to 
secure  advantages  not  given  by  a  fair  interjiretation  thereof. 

CoRNKLH  ,s  N.  Bliss, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Departmknt  of  Tin;  Intehiop., 

Waahinfflon,  D.  C,  October?,  1898. 


Amendments  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  October  7,  1898,  Governing 

THE    SkLECTION   AND   RENTING    OF    PROSPECTIVE   ALLOTMENTS    OF    LaNDS   IN   THE 

Indian  Territory. 

The  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  October  7,  1898, 
in  order  to  better  comi)ly  with  and  carry  into  .'fleet  the  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Cho(-taws  and  Chickasaws,  proclaimed  at  Atoka,  August  30, 
1898,  ar(5  hert^by  modified  to  read  as  follows: 

Each  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizen,  exce])t  freodmen,  may  select  in  manner 
provided  in  said  rules,  in  lieu  of  the  240  acres  tlnuein  specified,  160  acres  of  land  as 
a  homestead,  ironi  any  lands  upon  which  he  now  owns  the  improvements,  or  from 
any  lands  not  occupied  or  in  the  possession  of  any  other  citi/en. 

Any  citizen  holding  land  in  excess  of  that  to  which  he  and  his  family  are  entitled 
under  the  act.  of  Congress  of  June  2<,  1898,  who  fails  or  refuses  to  make  selections 
for  himself  and  family  of  lamls  which  tln^y  mav  hold  under  said  act,  within  four 
months  after  the  commission  shall  have  located  its  offices  vrithin  said  tribes,  will  be 
deemed  to  liave  elected  to  hold  the  40-acr(i  subdivision  upon  which  his  residence  or 
most  \alual)l<5  improvement  is  located,  and  the  contiguous  land  in  amount  to  which 
he  and  his  family  are  entitled  as  ])rovided  in  said  act  ;  or  the  same  may  be  selected 
and  set  apart  to  him  and  his  family  by  the  Commisaion  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Any  citizen  desiring  to  make  selections  of  lands  occu])ied  by  another  citizen  shall 
be  re(|uired  to  giNe  smh  o(cu])ai)t  t(!n  days'  notice  of  the  time  of  filing  his  ai)i)lica- 
tion,  and  if  ni)on  In^aring  of  e\  idiMice  adduced  by  both  ]);irties,  the  commission  is 
satisfied  that  such  lands  are  held  liy  the  occu})ant.  contrary  to  the  tln^  provisions  of 
sections  115  ami  17  of  th(>  a(;t  of  Congress,  June  28.  1898,  certificate  of  selection  shall 
bo  issued  to  said  ai)i)licant,  subject  to  the  right  of  appeal,  as  in  other  cases. 

No  citizen  will,  however,  be  permitted  to  select  lands  for  a  homestead  which,  by 
reason  of  tin*  location,  are  in  value  more  than  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  value  of  the 
whole  lands  of  said  tribes. 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freodmen  may  eacii  select  10  acres  in  manner  aforesaid. 
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Citizens  making  selections  of  homesteads,  and  Choctaw  freedmen  iiiakinji:  selec- 
tions of  40  acres,  as  hi-rein  iirovided,  shall  receive  patents  therefor  as  provided  in 
said  agreement  ])roclaimed  August  30,  1898. 

After  all  citizens  and  freedmen  have  made  selections  as  aforesaid,  they  may  there- 
after remain  in  undisturbed  possession  of  other  lands  hekl  by  them,  so  far  as  per- 
missible under  the  act  of  Congress  of  .Tune  28,  1898,  except  pasture  lauds  held 
contrary  to  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  laws,  until  general  allotment  of  the  lands 
of  said  tribes. 

Thos.  Ryan,   Actiruj  Secretary. 

DePAUTMIONT    of    the    INTEK'IOR, 

JJ'ashitujton,  I).  C,  March  IS,  1899. 


Amendments  to  Rules  and  Regulations  of  Octoiji  r  7,  1898,  Govekning  the 
Selection  and  Renting  of  Prospective  Allotments  of  Lands  in  Indian 
Territory  (Creek  and  Cherokee  Nations). 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  ol'  the  Interior,  October  7,  1898,  are 
hereby  nmended  to  read  as  follows: 

Each  Creek  citizen  may  select,  in  manner  provided  in  said  rules,  160  acres  of  land 
from  the  Creek  domain,  and  each  Cherokee  citizen  may  so  select  80  acres  from  the 
Cherokee  domain;  such  selections  to  be  from  any  lands  upon  which  they  now  own 
improvements  or  from  any  lands  not  occupied  by  or  in  the  possession  of  any  other 
citizen  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  applicant  belongs. 

Any  citizen  of  either  of  said  tribes  holding  land  in  excess  of  that  to  which  he  and 
his  family  are  entitled  under  the  act  of  Congress  Juno  28,  1898,  who  fails  or  refuses 
to  make  selections  for  himself  and  family  of  lands  which  they  may  hold  under  said 
act  within  four  months  after  the  commission  shall  have  located  its  office  within  his 
tribe  will  be  deemed  to  liave  elected  to  hold  the  40-acre  subdivision  upon  which 
his  residence  or  most  valuable  improvement  is  located  and  the  contiguous  land  in 
amount  to  which  he  and  his  family  are  entitled  as  provided  in  said  act,  and  the 
same  may  be  selected  and  set  apart  to  him  and  his  family  by  the  Commission  to  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Any  citizen  of  either  of  said  tribes  desiring  to  make  selection  of  lands  occupied  by 
another  citizen  shall  1)0  re(iuired  to  give  such  occupant  ten  days"  notice  of  the  time 
of  filing  his  application,  and  if  upon  hearing  of  evidence  adduced  l)y  both  parties 
the  commission  is  satisfied  that  sucli  lands  are  held  by  the  occupant  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  16  and  17  of  the  act  of  Congress  June  28, 1898,  certificate  of 
selection  shall  be  issued  to  the  applicant,  subject  to  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

No  citizen  of  either  of  said  tribes  will,  however,  l)e  permitted  to  select  lands  whi(-h 
by  reason  of  their  location  are  in  value  more  than  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  whole 
value  of  the  lands  of  his  tri])e. 

All  citizens  may  remain  in  undisturbed  possession  of  lands  held  by  them  so  far  as 
permissible  under  the  act  of  Congress  .June  28, 1898,  until  final  allotment. 

E.  A.  Hitchcock, 

Secretary. 

Department  ok  the  Interioh, 

JVaahington,  D.  C,  April  7, 1899. 


APPENDIX  NO.  0. 

Rules  of  Practice  (Governing  Land  Contests,  Approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  July  18,  1899. 

initiation  of  the  contest. 

Rule  1. — Contests  must  be  initiated  by  an  adverse  claimant  against  a  party  to  any 
application  or  filing  under  the  laws  of  Congress  relating  to  the  lands  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  for  any  sufficient  cause,  affecting  the  right  of  possession  of  the 
land  in  controversy,  by  applying  for  the  same  land. 

Rule  2. — Contests  must  be  initiated  within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the 
original  application  for  the  tract  of  land  in  controversy. 

pleadings. 

RuJc  3. — The  only  pleadings  allowed  are — 

First.  The  complaint. 

Second.  The  answer  or  demurrer. 
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COMPLAINT. 

Ruled. — In  every  case  of  application  for  contest  a  complaint  must  be  filed  by  the 
contestant  with  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  at  the  land  office 
in  the  nation  in  which  the  land  lies. 

Rule 5. — The  complaint  must  conform  to  the  followin<^  recjuirements: 

(a)  It  must  be  written,  or  partly  wiittcn  and  partly  printed. 

(6)   It  must  describe  the  land  involved. 

(c)  It  must  state  the  laud  office  where  and  the  date  whcni  such  application  was 
made. 

(d)  It  must  ^ivo  the  name  of  the  contestee  and  tlie  party  for  whom  the  contestee 
made  th(?  application. 

(f)  It  must  give  the  name  of  the  contestant  and  brielly  and  plainly  state  the 
grounds  and  jjurposes  of  the  contest  and  the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom  the 
contest  is  instituted. 

(/)  It  may  contain  any  otlier  inlbrmation  pertinent  to  the  contest. 

Ig)  It  must  be  duly  verilied. 

ANSWER. 

RuleG. — The  answer  or  demurrer  must  not  be  filed  later  than  three  days  prior  to 
the  date  set  for  hearing,  and  shall  conform  to  the  tbllowiug  requirements: 

(a)  It  shall  contain  a  denial  of  each  allegation  of  the  contestant  controverted  by 
the  contestee. 

{}))  It  shall  contain  a  statement  of  any  new  matter  constituting  a  defense,  in 
ordinary  and  concise  language  without  repetition. 

(c)  It  must  l)c  written,  or  partly  written  and  partly  printed. 

\d)  It  must  describe  the  land  involved. 

(e)  It  must  state  the  land  office  where  and  the  date  when  such  api)lication  was 
made. 

(/)  It  must  give  the  name  of  the  contestant  and  the  name  of  the  persons  for 
whom  the  contest  wvas  instituted. 

i<l)  It  must  give  the  name  of  the  contestee  and  the  party  for  whom  the  contestee 
made  the  application. 

{h)  It  may  contain  any  other  information  pertinent  to  the  contest. 

(t)    It  must  be  verified. 

NOTICE. 

Rule  7. — At  least  twenty  days'  notice  shall  be  given  of  all  hearings  before  the 
commission,  nnless  by  written  consent  an  earlier  day  shall  be  agreed  upon. 

Rule  S. — Summons  and  notice  of  contest  and  hearing  must  be  made  upon  the 
blanks  i)repared  and  supplied  by  the  commission. 

SERVICE. 

Rule  D. — Personal  service  shall  bo  made  in  all  cases  where  the  party  to  be  served 
is  a  resident  of  Indian  Territory,  except  as  provided  in  rule  13,  and  shall  consist  of 
the  delivery  of  a  copy  of  the  notice  and  summons  to  each  of  the  contestees. 

Rule  10. — When  the  contest  is  against  the  heirs  of  a  deceased  applicant,  the  service 
shall  be  upon  the  executor  or  administrator  of  the  estate. 

Rule  11. — If  the  person  to  be  personally  served  is  an  infant  under  16  years  of  age, 
or  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  service  shall  be  made  by  delivering  ai  copy  to  the  guar- 
dian ol' such  infant  or  person  of  unsound  mind,  if  there  be  one;  if  there  be  none,  then 
by  delivering  a  copy  to  the  person  having  the  infant  or  person  of  unsound  mind  in 
charge,  and  also  to  the  ])erson  who  made  the  aj)plication  for  such  person. 

Rule  1.'. — Personal  service  may  be  executed  by  any  officer  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  j)er8on, 

'i:ule  13. — Notice  may  be  given  by  publication  only  when  it  is  shown  by  affidavit 
of  the  contestant,  and  by  su(di  other  evidence  as  the  commission  may  reiiuire,  that 
due  diligence  has  l)ecn  used  and  tliat  personal  service  can  not  be  made.  The  contest- 
ant will  be  required  to  show  what  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  ])ersonal  service. 

Rule  14. — Service  by  publication  shall  be  made  by  advertising  at  least  once  a  week 
for  two  successive  weeks  in  some  news])aper  jtublished  in  the  nation  where  the  land 
in  contest  lies;  and  if  no  newspajjcr  be  published  in  such  nation  then  in  the  news- 
paper published  nearest  to  such  land. 

Rule  lo. — The  fust  insertion  shall  be  at  least  twenty  days  prior  to  the  day  fixed 
for  the  hearinji. 

Rule  10. — Where  service  is  by  publication,  a  copy  of  the  notice  shall  be  mailed  by 
registered  hitter  to  thc^  last  l-inown  address  of  each  person  to  be  notilicd  twenty  days 
before  date  of  hearing,  and  a  lik<5  co])y  shall  l)e  posted  in  the  land  office  and  in  a 
conspicuous  place  on  the  land  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the  day  set  for  hearing. 
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Rule  17. — Proof  of  personal  service  shall  be  the  written  acknowledgment  of  the 
person  served,  or  the  affidavit  of  the  person  who  served  the  notice,  attached  thereto, 
stating  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  service. 

Rule  18. — When  service  is  by  publication  the  proof  of  service  shall  be  a  copy  of  the 
advertisement  witli  the  affidavit  of  the  publisher  attached  thereto,  showing  that  the 
same  was  successively  inserted  the  required  number  of  tiuies,  and  the  date  thereof, 
and  the  affidavit  of  the  person  mailing  the  notice,  attached  to  the  post-office  receipt 
for  the  registered  letter. 

TRIALS. 

Ride  19. — Upon  the  trial  of  a  coutest  the  commission  will  in  all  cases,  when  deemed 
necessary,  personally  direct  the  examination  of  witnesses,  in  order  to  draw  from 
them  all  the  facts  within  their  knowledge  requisite  to  a  correct  conclusion  of  any 
point  connected  with  the  case. 

liide  20. — Due  opportunity  will  l)e  allowed  opposing  claimants  and  their  counsel 
to  confront  and  cross  examine  the  witnesses  introduced  l)y  either  party. 

RnleJl. — A  record  will  be  kept  of  all  proceedings  at  all  the  hearings  and  trials 
and  of  all  the  evidence  adduced  thereat. 

DISMISSALS. 

Rale  22. — In  cases  disraisseu  for  want  of  prosecution,  the  commission  will,  by  reg- 
istered letter,  notify  the  parties  in  interest  of  such  action. 

Ride  23. — Contests  may  be  dismissed  at  any  time  by  stipulation  approved  by  the 
commission. 

DEFAULTS. 

Ride  24. — Contestant  will  be  given  a  default  against  contesteo  upon  failure  of  the 
latter  to  appear  ard  defend  on  the  return  day,  after  due  service  is  shown  to  have 
been  made,  notice  to  be  given  to  the  defendant  of  said  action  by  registered  letter. 

CONTINUANCE. 

Ride  25. — A  postponement  of  a  hearing  to  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  commission 
may  be  allowed  on  account  of  the  absence  of  material  witnesses,  when  the  party 
asking  for  the  continuance  makes  an  affidavit  before  the  commission  showing: 

(rt)  That  one  or  more  of  the  witnesses  in  his  behalf  is  absent  without  his  procure- 
ment or  consent. 

(J))  The  name  and  residence  of  such  witness  thus  absent. 

(c)  The  facts  to  which  they  would  testify  if  present. 

{d)  The  materiality  of  the  evidence. 

(e)  The  exercise  of  proper  diligence  to  secure  the  attendance  of  absent  witnesses. 

(/)  That  affiant  believes  said  witnesses  can  be  had  at  the  time  to  which  it  is  sought 
to  have  the  trial  i)ostp()ned. 

Rule  26. — One  continuance  only  shall  be  allowed  to  either  party  on  account  of 
absent  witnesses. 

Ride  27. — No  continuance  shall  be  granted  when  the  opposite  party  shall  admit 
that  the  witness  would,  if  present,  testify  to  the  statements  set  out  in  the  api^lication 
for  a  continuance. 

REHEAHINGS. 

Rule  28. — Motions  for  reinstatement,  after  dismissal  as  provided  in  rules  22  and  24, 
and  for  rehearing  and  review,  must  be  filed  within  ten  days  from  notice  of  decision 
and  be  served  upon  the  opposite  party;  and  orders  for  rehearings  must  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  x)arties  in  the  same  manner  as  in  original  proceedings. 


Rule  29. — Appeals  from  the  final  action  or  decision  of  the  commission  lie  in  every 
case  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  from  his  decision  to  the  Secretary 
of  tht;  Interior,  and  ten  days  will  be  allowed  for  appeal  and  argume  t  from  date  of 
the  receipt  of  notice  of  the  decision,  in  case  of  personal  notice,  and  twenty  days  in 
case  of  service  l)y  registered  letter.  All  appeals  must  be  served  upon  the  opposite 
party  within  the  time  allowed  for  appeal,  and  appellee  shall  have  ten  days  lor  reply- 
ing to  appeal  and  to  serve  the  same.  When  an  appeal  is  considered  defective  the 
party  will  be  notitied  of  the  defect,  and  if  not  amended  within  ten  days  from  notice 
the  appeal  may  be  dismissed  by  the  officer  to  whom  the  appeal  is  taken.  All  notices 
will  be  served  upon  the  attorney  of  record. 

ATTORNEYS. 

Rule  30. — Any  attorney  at  law  who  desires  to  represent  claimants  or  contestants 
before  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  must  file  a  certificate  under  the 
seal  of  a  United  States,  State,  or  Territorial  court  of  the  judicial  district  in  which 
he  resides  or  the  local  land  office  is  situated  that  he  is  an  attorney  in  good  standing. 
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All  attorneys  practicing  before  the  Department  of  the  Interior  must  comply  with 
the  re<;ulations  of  the  Department.  (Csee  page  26,  Rules  of  Practice,  in  cases  before 
United  States  district  land  offices.) 

WITNESSES. 

Rule  31, — All  costs  incident  to  the  attendance  of  witnesses  in  proceedings  insti- 
tuted before  the  hind  office  of  the;  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  shall  be 
])nid  by  the  respective  parties  to  the  contest  by  whose  re(iuest  they  have  been 
summoned. 


APPENDIX  NO.  10. 

Seminolk  Agreement,  Deckmuer  16,  1897. 

AN  ACT  to  ratify  the  agreement  between  the  Dawea  Commission  and  the  Seminole  Nation  of  Indians. 

Whereas  an  agreement  was  made  by  Henry  L.  Dawes,  Tams  Bixby,  Frank  C.  Arm- 
strong, Archibald  S.  McKennon,  Thomas  B.  Needles,  the  Commission  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  Allison  L.  Aylesworth,  secretary,  .John  F. 
Brown,  Okchan  Harjo,  William  Cully,  K.  N.  Kinkehee,  Thomas  West,  Thomas 
Factor,  Seminole  Commission,  A.  .1.  Brown,  secretary,  on  the  part  of  the  Seminole 
Nation  of  Indians  on  December  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  as 
follows: 

AGKEKMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONERS  TO  NEGOTIATE  WITH 
THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED  TKIBES,  AND  THE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE 
SEMINOLE   NATION. 

This  agreement  by  and  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  the  first 
part,  entered  into  in  its  behalf  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
Henry  L.  Dawes,  Tams  Bixby,  Frank  C.  Armstrong,  Archibald  S.  McKennon,  and 
Thomas  B.  Needles,  duly  appointed  and  authorized  thereunto,  and  the  Government 
of  the  Seminole  Nation  in  Indian  Territory,  of  the  second  part,  entered  into  on 
bebalt  of  said  Government  by  its  Conmiission,  dnly  ai)pointed  and  authorized  there- 
unto, viz,  John  F.  Brown,  Okchan  Harjo,  William  Cully,  K.  N.  Kinkehee,  Thomas 
West,  and  Thomas  Factor: 

Witnesseth,  That  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  undertakings  herein  contained, 
it  is  agreed  us  follows: 

All  lands  belonging  to  the  Seminole  tribe  of  Indians  shall  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  designated  as  first,  second,  and  third  class;  the  first  class  to  be  appraised  at 
five  dollars,  the  second  class  at  two  dollars  and  tift}^  cents,  and  the  third  class  at 
one  dollar  an<l  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  and  the  same  shall  be  divided  among  the 
members  of  the  tribe  so  that  each  shall  have  an  equal  share  thereof  in  value,  so  far 
as  may  be,  the  location  and  fertility  of  the  soil  considered;  giving  to  each  the  right 
to  select  his  allotment  so  as  to  include  any  improvements  thereon,  owned  by  him  at 
the  time;  and  each  allottee  shall  have  the  sole  right  of  occupancy  of  the  laud  so 
allotted  to  him,  during  the  existence  of  the  present  tribal  government,  and  until  the 
members  of  said  tribe  shall  have  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Such  allot- 
ments shall  be  made  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Commission  to  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  connection  with  a  representative  appointed  by  the  tribal 
government;  and  the  chairman  of  said  Commission  shall  execute  and  deliver  to  each 
allottee  a  certilicate  describing  therein  the  land  allotted  to  him. 

All  contracts  for  sale,  disposition,  or  encumbrance  of  any  part  of  any  allotment 
nuide  prior  to  date  of  patent  shall  be  void. 

Any  allottee  may  lease  his  allotment  for  any  period  not  exceeding  six  years,  the 
contract  therefor  to  be  executed  in  triplicate  upon  printed  blanks  provided  by  the 
tribal  government,  and  before  the  same  shall  become  effective  it  shall  be  api)roved 
by  the  principal  chief  and  a  copy  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  United  States 
court  at  Wewoka. 

No  lease  of  any  coal,  mineral,  coal  oil,  or  natural  gas  within  said  Nation  shall  be 
valid  unless  made  with  the  tribal  government,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  allottee 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Should  there  be  discovered  on  any  allotment  any  coal,  mineral,  coal  oil,  or  natural 
gas,  and  the  same  should  be  operated  so  as  to  produce  royaltj',  one  half  of  such 
royalty  shall  be  paid  to  such  allottee  and  the  remaining  half  into  the  tribal  treas- 
ury until  extinguishment  of  tribal  government,  and  the  latter  shall  bo  used  for  the 
purjjoso  of  ('(lualizing  the  value  of  allotments;  and  if  the  same  be  insufficient  there- 
for, any  other  funds  belonging  to  the  tribe,  upon  extinguishment  of  tribal  govern- 
nuMit,  may  be  used  for  such  purpose,  so  that  each  allotment  may  be  made  equal  in 
value  as  aforesaid. 
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The  townsite  of  Wewoka  shall  he  controlled  and  disposed  of  according  to  the  pro 
visions  of  an  act  of  the  General  Conncil  of  the  Seminole  Nation,  approved  April 
23d,  1897,  relative  thereto ;  and  on  extinguishment  of  the  tribal  government,  deeds 
of  conveyance  shall  issue  to  owners  of  lots  as  herein  provided  for  allottees;  and  all 
lots  remaining  unsold  at  that  time  may  be  sold  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($500,000)  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  Seminoles, 
now  held  by  the  United  States,  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  permanent  school  fund  for  the 
education  of  children  of  the  members  of  said  tribe,  and  shall  be  held  l)y  the  United 
States  at  live  per  cent  interest,  or  invested  so  as  to  produce  such  amount  of  interest, 
which  shall  be,  after  extinguishment  of  tribal  government,  applied  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  the  support  of  Mekasuky  and  Emahaka  Academies  and  the  district 
schools  of  the  Seminole  people;  and  there  shall  be  seh^cted  and  excepted  from  allot- 
ment three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  for  each  of  said  academies  and  eighty 
acres  each  for  eight  district  schools  in  the  Seminole  country. 

There  shall  also  be  excepted  from  allotment  one-half  acre  for  the  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  each  of  twenty-four  churches,  including  those  already  existing  and  such 
others  as  may  hereafter  be  established  in  the  Seminole  country,  by  and  with  consent 
of  the  General  Council  of  the  Nation;  but  should  any  part  of  same,  at  any  time,  cease 
to  be  used  for  church  purposes,  such  part  shall  at  once  revert  to  the  Seminole  people 
and  be  added  to  the  lands  set  apart  for  the  use  of  said  district  schools. 

One  acre  in  each  townshiii  shall  be  excepted  from  allotment  and  the  same  may  be 
purchased  by  the  United  States  upon  which  to  establish  schools  for  the  education  of 
children  of  non-citizens  when  deemed  expedient. 

When  the  tribal  government  shall  cease  to  exist  the  principal  chief  last  elected  by 
said  tribe  shall  execute,  under  his  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Nation,  and  deliver  to 
each  allottee  a  deed  conveying  to  him  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  said 
Nation  and  the  members  thereof  in  and  to  the  lands  so  allotted  to  him,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  approve  such  deed,  and  the  same  shall  thereupon  operate 
as  relinquishment  of  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  Ignited  States  in  and  to  the 
land  embraced  in  said  conveyance,  and  as  a  guarantee  by  the  United  States  of  the 
title  of  said  lands  to  the  allottee;  and  the  acceptance  of  such  deed  by  the  allottee 
shall  be  a  relinquishment  of  his  title  to  and  interest  in  all  other  lands  belonging  to 
the  tribe,  except  such  as  may  have  been  excepted  from  allotment  and  held  in  common 
for  other  |)urposes.  Each  allottee  shall  designate  one  tract  of  forty  acres,  which  shall, 
by  the  terms  of  the  deed,  be  made  inalienable  and  nontaxable  as  a  homestead  in 
perpetuity. 

All  moneys  belonging  to  the  Seminoles  remaining  after  equalizing  the  value  of 
allotments  as  herein  provided  and  reserving  said  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  school  fund  shall  be  paid  per  capita  to  the  members  of  said  tribe  in  three 
equal  installments,  the  lirst  to  be  made  as  soon  as  convenient  after  allotment  and 
extinguishment  of  tribal  government,  and  the  others  at  one  and  two  years,  respec- 
tively. Such  payments  shall  be  made  by  a  i)er8on  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  who  shall  prescribe  the  amount  of  and  approve  the  bond  to  be  given 
by  such  person;  and  strict  account  shall  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  such  disbursements. 

The  loyal  Seminole  claim  shall  be  submitted  to  the  United  States  Senate,  which 
shall  make  final  determination  of  same,  and,  if  sustained,  shall  provide  for  payment 
thereof  within  two  years  from  date  hereof. 

There  shall  herejifter  Im  held  at  the  town  of  Wewoka,  the  present  capital  of  the 
Seminole  Nation,  regular  terms  of  the  United  States  C(mrt  as  at  other  points  in  the 
judicial  district  <»f  which  the  Seminole  Nation  is  a  part. 

The  United  States  agrees  to  maintain  strict  laws  in  the  Seminole  country  against 
the  introduction,  sale,  Itarter,  or  giving  away  of  intoxicants  of  any  kind  or  (quality. 

This  agreement  shall  in  no  wise  atfect  the  provisions  of  existing  treaties  between 
the  Seminole  Nation  and  the  United  States,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  inconsistent 
therewith. 

The  United  States  courts  now  existing,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  created,  in  Indian 
Territory  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  all  controversies  growing  out  of  the 
title,  ownershij),  occupation,  or  use  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  Seminoles,  and  to 
try  all  persons  charged  with  homicide,  embezzlement,  bribery,  and  embracery  here- 
after committed  in  the  Seminole  country,  without  reference  to  race  or  citizenship  of 
the  persons  charged  with  such  crime;  and  any  citizen  or  ofiicer  of  said  nation 
charged  with  any  such  crime,  if  convicted,  shall  be  punished  as  if  he  were  a  citizen 
or  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  the  courts  of  said  nation  shall  retain  all  the 
jurisdiction  which  they  now  have,  except  as  herein  transferred  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

When  this  agreement  is  ratified  by  the  Seminole  Nation  and  the  United  States  the 
same  shall  serve  to  repeal  all  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  June 
seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  seven  in  any  manneraffectingthe  proceedings 
of  the  general  council  of  the  Seminole  Nation. 
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It  beiiij^  known  that  tlio  Seminole  Reservation  is  insufficient  for  allotments  for  the 
use  of  the  Seminole  people,  upon  which  they,  as  citi/ens,  holdinf?  in  severalty,  may 
reasonably  and  adcfiuatcly  maintain  their  lamilies,  the  United  States  will  make 
effort  to  ])nrcliase  Irom  the  Creek  Nation,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
acre,  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  immediately  adjoinini?  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  Seminole  Reservation  and  lying  between  the  North  Fork  and  South  I'ork 
of  the  Canadian  Kiver,  in  trust  for  and  to  be  conveyed  by  proper  patent  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Seminole  Indians,  upon  said  sum  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre  beinu  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  by  said  Seminole  Indians;  the 
same  to  l)e  allotted  as  herein  i)r()vided  for  lands  now  owned  by  the  Seminoles. 

This  agreement  shall  be  binding  on  the  United  States  when  ratified  by  Congress 
and  on  the  Seminole  people  when  ratified  by  the  general  council  of  the  Seminole 
Nation. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  Commissioners  have  hereunto  affixed  their  names  at 
Muskogee,  Indian  Territory,  this  sixteenth  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1897. 

Henuy  L.  Dawes, 
Tams  Bixhy, 
Frank  C.  Aumstuong, 
Archibald  S.  McKennon, 
Thomas  B.  Needles, 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
Allison  L.  Ayleswohth, 

Secrelari/. 
John  F.  Brown, 
Okchan  Haimo, 
William  Cully, 
K.  N.  Kinkkiiee, 
Thomas  West, 
Thomas  Factor, 

Seminole  Commission. 
A.  J.  Brown, 

Secretaj'ij. 
{      Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  hi/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  same  be,  and  is  hereby,  ratified  and  confirmed,  and 
all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  therewith  are  hereby  repealed. 
Approved  July  1,  189-^. 

APPENDIX  NO.  11. 

AN  ACT  To  provide  for  tlie  appointment  of  town -site  commissioners  and  the  location  of  a  town  in 

the  Seminole  Nation. 

lie  if  enacted  by  the  general  council  of  the  Seminole  Nation:  Section  1.  That  A.  J. 
Brown,  Thomas  McCieisey,  Thomas  Factor,  W.  L.  Joseph,  and  Dorsey  Fife  be,  and 
are  hereby,  appointed  as  town-site  commissioners  for  the  Seminole  Nation,  audtheii 
term  of  office  shall  continue  for  four  years  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed  by 
the  general  council  and  qualified. 

The  said  commissioners  shall  each  execute  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  be  approved  by  the  general  council,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
duty,  and  they,  or  either  of  them,  may  be  impeached  and  removed  from  office,  and 
imod  or  otherwise  punished  by  the  general  council,  for  malfeasance  or  iujproper 
conduct  while  in  office. 

Before  entering  upon  their  duties  the  said  commissioners  shall  elect  one  of  their 
number  as  president  and  one  as  secretnry.  They  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  their 
doings  and  transactions  and  make  a  report  of  the  same  to  the  general  council  once  in 
each  year. 

Sec.  2.  That  said  commission  shall  select  a  suitable  tract  or  tracts  of  land  in  the 
Seminole  Nation,  not  exceeding  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  for  a  town,  to  be  known 
and  designated  as  Wewoka.  And  when  selected  the  said  commissioners  shall  cause 
the  same  to  be  surveye<l  and  divided  into  lots,  blocks,  streets,  and  alleys  of  suitable 
width  and  size  for  residence  and  l)uilding  purposes,  and  have  the  same  numl>ered 
and  platted  according  to  the  usual  plan  adopted  by  the  United  States  for  laying  out 
and  establishin<jj  town  sites. 

There  shall  also  be  set  apart  one  block  for  public  buildings,  and  two  additional 
blocks  or  Sfpiares,  ])roj)erly  located,  for  public  parks. 

Skc.  3.  Should  any  or  all  of  the  lauds  selected  by  said  commission  for  purposes 
herein  inentioned  be  owne<l,  occupied,  or  claimed  by  any  member  of  the  Seminole 
Nation  for  business,  agricultural,  or  grazing  purposes,  or  as  a  home,  or  for  any  other 
legitimate  purpose,  then  and  in  that  event  the  said  commission  shall,  before  entering 
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upon  such  laud  for  the  purpose  of  using  them  as  a  town  site,  make  and  enter  into  a 
contract  or  agreement  with  such  person  or  persons  for  the  relinquishment  of  their 
right  and  title  to  the  same,  and  in  consideration  thereof  the  said  commissioners  shall 
have  the  right,  ;ind  they  are  hereby  empowered,  to  grant  and  relinquish  to  such 
person  or  persons  owning,  occupying,  or  claiming  said  lands  an  interest  in  said  town 
equivalent  to  one-fourth  the  entire  number  of  acres  which  they  may  own,  occupy, 
or  claim:  Provided,  That  such  person  or  persons  shall  have  the  right  and  privilege 
of  selecting  in  said  town  the  said  one-fourth  interest,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
said  commission,  which  selection  shall  include  any  buildings  that  may  at  the  time 
belong  to  sucli  person  or  persons. 

Sec.  4.  That  a  description  of  the  tracts  of  land  which  may  be  selected  by  said 
commissioners  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  according  to  the  United  States  survey  of 
the  same,  shall  be  reported  to  the  national  council  with  a  plat  of  the  town,  showing 
the  survey  of  the  same  into  lots,  blocks,  streets,  and  alleys,  and  also  the  blocks  or 
squares  for  parks  and  public  buildings,  whereupon  the  president  and  secretary  of 
the  said  national  council,  with  the  approval  of  the  principal  chief  of  the  Seminole 
Nation,  shall  convey  the  tracts  of  land  so  selected  and  reported  in  trust  to  the  said 
commissioners,  who  shall  have  the  general  management  of  the  said  towu. 

The  said  commission  shall  hav(^  power  to  sell  or  lease  the  said  town  lots  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  and  for  such  considerations  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  to 
execute  leases  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  said  town, 
the  Seminole  Nation  and  people:  Provided,  That  no  sale  shall  be  made  to  nonciti- 
zens,  whether  Indians  by  blood  or  otherwise,  until  the  tribal  organization  as  such 
shall  cease  to  exist:  And  provided,  That  no  transfer  of  the  title  of  lots  shall  be  made 
to  auy  person  or  persons,  except  upon  the  condition  that  a  building  or  buildings,  or 
other  valuable  improvements,  shall  be  erected  thereon  within  six  months  from  date 
of  lease  or  i)urchase  of  such  lot  or  lots:  Provided,  That  said  commissioners  may  in 
their  discretion,  for  good  cause  shown,  extend  the  time  for  the  completion  of  such 
building,  buildings,  or  improvements. 

Sec.  5.  Tnat  said  commission  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  lots  and  blocks  sold,  leased, 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  them,  and  they  shall  pay  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Seminole  Nation  once  every  six  months  the  net  proceeds  of  sales  of  the  aforesaid 
three-fourths  interest  in  said  town  :  Provided,  That  the  aforesaid  one-fourth  interest 
belonging  to  person  or  persons  who  may  be  entitled  to  the  same  as  aforesaid  shall 
be  conveyed  to  such  person  or  persons  aforesaid,  and  said  person  or  persons  shall 
have  the  exclusive  management  and  control  of  the  same,  and  may  lease,  sell,  or  con- 
vey the  same  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  as  hereinbefore  provided  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  other  lots  and  blocks.  The  said  commissioners  shall  be  allowed  pay  for 
their  services  in  the  management  of  the  town,  and  on  sales  of  lots  five  per  centum 
of  all  moneys  that  may  be  received  on  account  of  such  sales  or  leases. 

Sec.  6.  The  said  commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  city  marshal 
for  the  said  town  of  Wewoka,  who  shall  have  the  power  to  arrest  all  offenders  and 
disturbers  of  the  peace  and  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people.  The  said 
marshal  shall  execute  a  bond  in  such  sum  as  said  commission  may  prescribe  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  duty,  and  he  may  be  removed  from  office  by  said  com- 
mission for  good  and  sufficient  cause.  The  said  commission  shall  also  have  the  right 
to  appoint  a  city  attorney  and  police  judge  for  such  time  and  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  they  may  prescribe.  They  shall  also  have  the  power,  when  the  population 
of  said  town  is  two  hundred  or  more,  to  organize  a  city  government  for  the  said  town 
and  provide  for  the  election  of  a  mayor  and  city  council  in  such  manner  and  upon 
snch  terms  and  conditions  as  they  may  prescribe,  and  they  shall  fix  the  salaries  or 
designate  the  fees  to  be  paid  to  each  of  the  city  officers,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  national  council.  The  said  commission  shall  have  the  right  to  levy  and  collect 
taxes  in  said  town  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  city  government  and  making  such 
improvements  as  they  may  deem  necessary  :  Provided,  That  no  taxes  shall  be  levied 
or  collected  on  the  lots  in  said  town  during  the  existence  of  the  Indian  government. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  town  of  Wewoka  shall  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  capital 
and  seat  of  government  of  the  Seminole  nation,  and  shall  remain  as  such  so  long  as 
the  present  tribal  organization  exists. 

Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  act  was  duly  considered  and  passed  by  the 
general  council  of  the  Seminole  Nation  at  Wewoka,  Ind.  T.,  on  this  23d  dav  of 
April,  1897. 

NuTHcup  Har.io, 

President  of  the  Council. 
A  ttest : 

P.  S.  McGeisey, 

Secretary. 

Approved  April  23, 1897. 

John  F    Brown, 

Principal  Chief. 
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APPENDIX   No.  12. 


DECISIONS  OF  UNITED  STATES  COURTS  IN  INDIAN  TERRITORY 
IN  CITIZENSHIP  CASES. 


CHOCTAW  NATION. 

Opinion  op  William  H.  H.   Clayton,  Judge  Central  District   of  Indian 

Territory. 

There  are  upon  the  docket  of  this  court,  appealed  from  the  commission  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  known  as  the  Dawes  Commission,  211  cases, 
involving  the  right  of  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  of  about  2,r)00  applicants. 

All  of  these  cases  have  been  by  my  predecessor,  Judge  Lewis,  placed  on  the 
equity  side  of  the  docket,  and  in  the  case  of  Mary  A.  Sanders,  No.  03,  a  motion  to 
transfer  to  the  law  side  of  the  docket  was  filed  and  argued  and  by  him  overruled. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  in  these  cases  to  disturb  or  to  go  back  and  open  up  questions 
already  decided,  but  to  adopt  the  past  rulings  of  the  court  and  to  proceed  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  to  a  final  disposition  of  them.  In  passing  I  will  remark,  however, 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  i)eculiarity  of  these  cases,  the  many  suits  brought  by 
persons  having  a  common  interest  and  a  common  purpose  against  the  same  defend- 
ant, the  difficulties  of  enforcing  the  rights  byjudgrcents  at  law.  and  the  many 
equities  claimed  by  both  parties  to  these  salts  make  them  proper  cases  for  a  court 
of  equity. 

The  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  to  hear  and  determine  these  cases 
has  been  raised  by  the  pleadings.  The  counsel  on  neither  side,  however,  have  seen 
fit  to  press  this  question  or  to  point  out,  either  by  brief  or  oral  argument,  the 
reasons  for  this  contention.  The  statute  giving  the  court  jurisdiction  is  plain, 
and  I  know  of  no  constitutional  objections.  It  has  been  said,  however,  that  Con- 
gress does  not  possess  the  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  give  to  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  final  orders  and  awards  of  com- 
missions and  other  such  tribunals.  This  very  question  was  raised  in  the  case  of 
The  United  States  r.  Ritche,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  reported  in  volume  58,  United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports,  page  524.  In 
that  case  the  proceedings  were  originally  commenced  before  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners to  settle  private  land  claims  in  California,  under  an  act  of  Congress  of 
March3, 1851.  Provisions  were  made  bythe  act.  atthe  suit  of  the  losing  party,  for 
an  appeal  to  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  northern  district  of  California. 
The  board  decided  the  case  in  favor  of  the  claimant  and  against  the  Government. 
The  United  States  apjoealed,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  to 
the  aforesaid  district  court,  where  it  was  again  tried  de  novo  and  an  appeal  regu- 
larly taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  In  that  court  the  question  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  court  to  try  the  case  was  raised.  The  contention  is 
stated  in  the  opinion.     In  deciding  the  case  the  court  say: 

It  is  alscj  objected  that  the  law  prescrihin^  an  appeal  to  the  distriet  eourt  from  the  clecisioii  of 
th(!  board  of  eoinmissioners  is  unconstitutional,  as  this  board,  as  organized,  is  not  a  court  under 
the  Constitution  and  can  not,  therefore,  bo  vested  with  any  of  the  judicial  powers  conferred 
upon  the  General  (Tovernment. 

r.ut  the  answer  to  this  objection  is  that  the  suit  in  the  district  court  is  to  bo  regarded  as  an 
•  niginal  ]>roceedii)g,  the  removal  of  the  transcript,  papers,  and  evidence  into  it  from  the  board 
m!  cominissiontn-s  being  but  a  mode  of  ])roviding  for  the  institution  of  the  suit  in  that  court. 
rill' transfer,  it  is  true,  is  called  an  a])peal;  Imt  we  must  not,  however.be  misled  by  a  name, 
I. lit  look  to  the  substance  and  intent  of  the  proceiMliuLrs  The  district  court  is  not  c-oiifmed  to  a 
mere  reexamination  of  the  case  as  heard  and  decided  by  tlie  board  of  comniissionors,  but  hears 
tho  case  de  novo,  upon  tlio  papers  and  testimony  which  had  Ihmmi  used  before  the  board,  they 
being  made  evidence  in  tho  district  court,  and  also  upon  such  further  evidence  as  either  party 
may  see  lit  to  produce. 

Following  this  decision,  I  will  in  these  cases  proceed  as  if  they  were  originally 
brought  in  this  court,  try  them  do  novo,  and  give  to  all  of  the  parties  all  of  the 
advantages  of  an  original  suit— that  is,  all  cases  brought  here  in  conformity  with 
the  statute. 
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It  is  therefore  ordered  by  the  court  that  the  claimants  to  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship in  these  cases  may  have  fifteen  days  from  this  date— that  is,  until  the  —  day 
of  July,  1897 — in  which  to  take  and  file  further  proof,  and  that  the  Choctaw  Nation 
may  have  immediately  thereafter  fifteen  days  in  which  to  take  and  file  further 

rebuttal  proof — that  is,  from  the  said  —  day  of  July, ,  until  the  —  day  of 

July,  1897 — and  that  all  legal  testimony  heretofore  taken  and  filed  with  the 
so-called  Dawes  Commission  shall  be  considered  as  competent  proof  on  the  trial  of 
these  cases. 

And  that  the  trial  of  all  of  these  cases,  except  such  as  may  be  disposed  o! 
otherwise,  are  hereby  set  for  trial  on  Tuesday,  the  —  day  of ,  1897. 

These  cases  naturally  divide  themselves  into  six  heads  or  classes,  to  wit: 

1.  As  to  the  right  of  citizenship  of  those  Choctaws  who,  under  the  treaty  of 
1830,  decided  to  remain  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  called  "Mississippi  Choctaws," 
and  have  not  since  removed  into  the  present  Choctaw  Nation. 

2.  As  to  the  right  to  citizenship  of  those  Mississippi  Choctaws  who  have  since 
the  treaty  of  1830  removed  into  the  present  Choctaw  Nation. 

3.  As  to  the  right  to  citizenship  of  others  who  are  not  Mississippi  Choctaws 
who  have  removed  from  the  Choctaw  Nation  into  the  States  and  are  now  residing 
there. 

4.  As  to  the  right  to  citizenship  of  white  men  having  married  Indian  women  in 
violation  of  the  marriage  laws  of  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

5.  As  to  the  right  of  white  men  to  citizenship,  by  virtue  of  a  legal  marriage  to 
Choctaw  women  and  residence  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  who  had  become  lawful 
citizens,  but,  their  Indian  wives  having  afterwards  died,  they  married  for  their 
second  wives  white  women. 

6.  As  to  the  right  to  citizenship  of  white  men  who,  having  married  Choctaw 
women  in  violation  of  the  Choctaw  laws,  afterwards  remarry  the  same  women  in 
conformity  with  their  laws. 

There  are  submitted  to  the  court  for  final  hearing  on  the  proof  already  taken 
cases  involving  all  of  the  above  questions  which  I  will  now  proceed  to  decide  in 
the  order  following: 

I. 

[No.  1.58.] 

Jack  Amos  et  al.  v.  The  Choctaw  Nation. 

In  this  case  the  proof  shows  that  the  claimants  are  Choctaw  Indians  by  blood 
now  living  in  the  State  of  Mississippi:  that  neither  they  nor  their  ancestors  have 
ever  removed  into  the  jDresent  Choctaw  Nation. 

The  claimants  base  their  right  to  be  enrolled  as  Choctaw  citizens  upon  the 
terms  of  the  second  and  fourteenth  articles  of  the  treaty  negotiated  at  Dancing 
Rabbit  Creek  on  September  27,  1830,  and  of  the  conditions  of  the  patent  to  the 
lands  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  executed  by  President  Tyler  in  the  year  1842. 
(Durant  Ed.  Choctaw  Laws,  p.  31.) 

Articles  2  and  14  of  the  treaty  of  1830  are  as  follows: 

Article  2.  The  United  States,  under  a  grant  specially  to  be  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  shall  cause  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Choctaw  Nation  a  tract  of  country  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  in  fee  simple  to  them  and  their  descendants,  to  inurs  to  tliem  while  they 
shall  exist  as  a  nation  and  live  on  it,  beginning  near  Fort  Smith,  where  the  Arkansas  boundary 
crosses  the  Arkansas  River,  running  thence  to  the  source  of  the  Canadian  Fork,  if  in  tlie  limits 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  those  limits;  thence  due  south  to  Red  River  and  down  Rod  River  to 
the  west  boundary  of  the  Territory  of  Arkansas;  thence  north  along  that  line  to  the  begmniner. 
The  boundary  of  the  same  to  be  agreeably  to  the  treaty  made  and  concluded  at  Washington 
City  in  the  year  lH:i5.    The  grant  to  be  executed  so  soon  as  the  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified. 

Article  14.  Each  Choctaw  head  of  a  family  being  desirous  to  remain  and  become  a  citizen  of 
the  States  shall  be  permitted  to  do  so  by  signifying  his  intention  to  the  agent  within  six  months 
from  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  and  he  or  she  shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to  a  reservation  of 
one  section  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  to  be  bounded  by  sectional  lines  of  survey; 
in  like  manner  shall  be  entitled  to  one-half  of  that  quantity  for  each  unmarried  child  which  is 
living  with  him  over  ten  years  of  age,  and  a  quarter  section  to  such  child  as  may  be  under  ten 
years  of  age,  to  adjoin  the  location  of  the  parent.  If  they  reside  upon  said  lands,  intending  to 
become  citizens  of  the  States  for  five  years  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  in  that  case  a 
grant  in  fee  simple  shall  issue.  Said  reservation  shall  include  the  present  improvements  of  the 
head  of  the  family,  or  a  portion  of  it.  Persons  who  claim  under  this  article  shall  not  lose 
the  privilege  of  a  Choctaw  citizen,  but,  if  they  ever  remove,  are  not  to  be  entitled  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  Choctaw  annuity. 

The  conditions  of  article  2  of  the  treaty,  that  the  land  should  be  conveyed  "  to 
the  Choctaw  Nation  in  fee  simple  to  them  and  their  descendants,  to  inure  to  them 
while  they  shall  exist  as  a  nation  and  live  on  it,"  are  carried  into  the  patent,  and 
are  the  only  portions  of  that  instrument  which  shed  any  light  on  the  question  now 
being  considered,  and  therefore  article  2  and  the  conditions  of  the  patent  may  be 
considered  together. 
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The  whole  object  of  tlie  treaty  of  1880  was  to  procure  the  removal,  as  far  as 
practicable,  of  the  Choctaw  people  to  the  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  which  they 
now  occupy.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation  v.  United  States  (119  U.  S.,  36),  after  reviewing  the  treaties  of  1820  and 
1825,  says: 

In  the  meantime,  liowever,  under  tbe  pressure  of  the  demand  for  settlement  of  the  unoccupied 
lauds  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  by  emigrants  from  other  States,  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  respe(;t  to  the  Indian  tribes  still  dwelling  within  its  borders  underwent  a  change,  and  it 
b(?came  desirable,  by  a  new  treaty,  to  effect,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  removal  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  as  a  tribe,  from  the  limits  of  the  State  to  the  lands  which  had  been  ceded 
to  them  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.    To  carry  out  that  policy  the  treaty  of  183(J  was  negotiated. 

Again,  in  the  case,  page  27,  the  court  says: 

It  is  notorious  as  a  historical  fact,  as  it  abundantly  appears  from  the  records  of  this  case,  that 
great  ijressure  had  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Indians  to  effect  their  removal,  and  the  whole 
treaty  was  evidently  and  purposely  executed  not  so  much  to  secure  to  the  Indians  the  rights 
for  which  they  had  stipulated,  as  to  effectuate  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  their 
removal. 

Article  3  of  the  treaty  of  1830  stipulates  that  the  Choctaws  agree  to  remove  all  of 
their  people  during  the  years  1831, 1832,  and  1833  to  those  lands.     (7  Stat.  L.,  333.) 

Article  14  of  the  treaty,  however,  provides  for  certain  privileges  and  rights  for 
those  who  might  choose  to  remain  in  Mississippi  with  a  view  of  becoming  citizens 
of  that  State.  They  and  their  descendants  were  to  receive  certain  lands  and,  after 
living  on  them  for  five  years,  intending  to  become  citizens  of  the  State,  those  lands 
were  to  be  granted  to  them  in  fee  simple.     Then  follows  this  very  peculiar  clause: 

Persons  who  claim  under  this  article  shall  not  lose  the  privilege  of  a  Choctaw  citizen,  but  if 
they  ever  remove  are  not  to  be  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  Choctaw  annuity. 

The  difficulty  in  construing  this  clause  of  the  treaty  is  to  ascertain  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "remove."  To  what  does  it  relate  and  how  shall  we  give  it  meaning? 
It  certainly  does  not  purpose  to  impose  a  penalty  on  the  Choctaw  who  may  choose 
to  remove  for  removing,  and  for  that  reason  forfeit  his  right  to  the  annaity, 
because  so  long  as  he  remained  in  Mississippi  he  was  not  entitled  to  any  annuity, 
and  therefore  by  removing  he  could  not  forfeit  that  which  he  did  not  have.  If  he 
removed  he  was  to  have  no  annuity,  and  if  he  remained  he  was  to  have  no  annuity. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  word  was  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  forfeiting 
the  annuity  in  case  of  removal.  Then  what  are  its  uses?  The  very  object  of  the 
treaty  was  to  procure  a  removal  of  these  people.  The  whole  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  with  all  of  its  sovereignty,  its  powers,  and  its  duties,  was  to  be  transferred 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  It  was  to  exercise  its  powers,  confer  its  privileges,  and 
maintain  the  citizenship  of  its  people  in  another  place.  Those  who  were  left 
behind  were  to  retain,  not  this  Choctaw  citizenship,  but  only  the  "  privileges  of  a 
Choctaw  citizen  ;"  that  is,  that  when  they  i")ut  themselves  into  a  position  that  these 
privileges  could  be  conferred  upon  them  they  were  to  have  them  and  under  the 
conditions  and  purposes  of  this  treaty  how  would  it  be  possible  for  them  to  put 
themselves  in  such  a  position  without  first  removing  within  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  within  the  sphere  of  its  powers?  What  priv- 
ilege would  it  be  possible  for  the  Choctaw  Nation  to  confer  or  a  Mississippi  Choctaw 
to  receive  so  long  as  he  remained  in  Mississippi  and  out  of  the  limits  of  the  Choc- 
taw Nation?  By  the  very  terms  of  the  treaty  they  were  to  become  citizens  of 
another  State,  owing  allegiance  to  and  receiving  protection  from  another  sov- 
ereignty. If  one  Mississippi  Choctaw  were  to  commit  a  wrong  against  the  person 
or  property  of  another,  the  right  would  be  enforced  and  the  wrong  redressed 
under  the  laws  of  Mississippi.  The  Choctaw  Nation  w^ould  be  powerless  to  act 
in  such  a  case.  The  Choctaws  in  that  State  can  not  vote,  sit  as  jurors,  or  hold 
office  as  a  Choctaw  citizen  or  receive  any  other  benefit  or  privilege  as  such.  They 
can  not  participate  in  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  lands  of  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
because  by  the  very  terms  of  the  grant  the  Choctaw  people  and  their  descendants 
must  live  upon  them.  If  they  do  not,  it  is  an  act  of  forfeiture,  made  so  by  the 
provisions  of  article  2  of  the  treaty  of  1830  and  also  of  those  of  the  patent  to  their 
lands  afterwards  executed. 

The  title  of  the  Choctaw  people  to  their  lands  is  a  conditional  one,  and  one  of 
the  conditions  of  the  grant,  expressed  in  both  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1830  and  the  patent,  is  that  the  grantee  shall  live  upon  them.  And  who  are  the 
grantees?  Who  are  these  people  who  are  to  live  upon  the  land?  Unquestionably 
the  Choctaw  people  and  their  d€)scendants;  for,  while  the  grant  is  to  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  the  peox)le  seem  to  be  included,  both  as  grantees  and  beneficiaries.  The 
language  of  the  treaty  is,  and  it  is  carried  into  the  patent: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  causB  to  bo  conveyed  to  the  Choctaw  Nation  a  tract 
of  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  fee  simple,  to  them  and  their  descendants,  to  inure 
to  thorn  while  they  shall  exist  as  a  nation  and  live  on  it. 
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The  Choctaw  Nation  is  not  "them"  and  can  not  have  "descendants."  And 
while  it  may  exercise  its  sovereignty  and  its  national  powers  within  certain  defined 
territorial  limits,  it  can  not  "live  on  land.''  Those  provisions  of  the  grant  which 
are  expressed  in  the  plural  and  attach  to  "descendants"  and  which  reqnire  as  a 
condition  that  the  land  shall  be  lived  on  beyond  doubt  refer  to  the  Choctaw  peo- 
ple and  their  descendants.  Whatever  effect  upon  the  title  the  limitation  upon  the 
right  of  alienation  expressed  in  the  patent,  so  that  the  lands  can  not  be  sold 
except  to  the  grantor  or  by  its  consent,  may  have,  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  1830,  negotiated  twelve  years  before  the 
execution  of  the  patent,  and  in  which  no  limitation  on  the  right  of  alienation  is 
expressed,  was  intended  to  convey  a  fee-simple  title,  burdened  by  two  conditions 
subsequent,  the  one  that  the  grantees  should  continue  the  corporate  existenre  of 
their  nation,  and  the  other  that  the  people  of  that  nation  and  their  descendants 
should  forever  live  upon  the  land.  A  failure  of  either  would  work  a  forfeiture  of 
the  title  to  the  grantor. 

Now.  why  was  it  that  this  fee-simple  title  was  to  be  burdened  by  the  condition 
that  the  grantee  must  live  on  the  land?  In  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions that  then  existed  the  answer  is  plain.  The  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  that  time,  relating  to  the  Indian  tribes,  was  to  move  them  upon  a  reser- 
vation and  keep  them  there;  and  if  the  Indian,  either  singly  or  in  numbers,  should 
stray  off.  soldiers  with  guns  and  bayonets  were  used  to  drive  them  back.  This 
very  treaty  was  negotiated  with  the  Choctaws  for  that  very  purpose.  Hence  the 
condition  in  the  grant  that  they  should  live  on  the  land  or  it  should  be  subject  to 
forfeiture  to  the  United  States.  This  condition  was  inserted  for  two  reasons: 
First,  to  compel  the  grantees  to  remove  upon  the  lands,  and  second,  to  compel 
them  to  remain  on  them  after  removal.  It  was  not  intended  that  some  should  go 
and  locate  on  the  lands  and  hold  the  title  for  themselves  and  also  for  the  others 
who  should  choose  to  remain.  This  would  defeat  the  very  object  of  the  condition. 
These  lands  were  conveyed  to  the  Choctaw  people  to  be  held  by  them  as  tenants  in 
common.  This  intention  of  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  1830  is  expressed  by 
the  use  of  the  words  "them  and  their  descendants"  and  of  the  clause  that  they 
were  to  "live  on  the  land."  Both  of  these  clauses  are  expressed  in  the  plural  and 
evidently  do  not  relate  to  the  nation  as  a  corporate  body.  That  a  tenancy  in 
common  was  intended  is  made  clear  by  a  consideration  of  section  3  of  an  act  of 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  an  exchange  of  lands  with  the  Indians 
residing  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories,  and  for  their  removal  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River, "  approved  May  28, 1830  (4  U.  S.  Stat.  L. ,  412) .  The  section  reads 
as  follows: 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  tlio  making  of  any  such  exchange  or  exchanges  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  the  President  solemnly  to  assure  the  tribe  or  nation  with  which  the  exchange 
is  made  that  the  United  States  will  forever  secure  and  guarantee  to  tliem  and  their  heirs  or  suc- 
cessors the  country  so  exchanged  with  them;  and,  if  they  prefer  it,  that  the  United  States  will 
cause  a  patent  or  grant  to  be  made  and  executed  to  them  for  the  same:  Provided  always.  That 
such  lands  shall  revert  to  the  United  States  if  the  Indians  become  extinct  or  abandon  the  same. 

At  the  time  the  treaty  of  1830  was  negotiated  (September  29,  1830)  this  act  had 
been  on  the  statute  books  of  the  United  States  for  four  months,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  the  treaty  were  familiar  with  it.  But 
the  language  used  in  this  act  to  limit  the  estate  is  "to  them,  their  heirs,  or  succes- 
sors." The  language  used  in  the  treaty  to  limit  the  estate  therein  granted  is  "in 
fee  simple  to  them  and  their  descendants,"  and  then  conditions  are  attached  not 
named  in  the  statute.  Why  the  word  "successors"  was  left  out  of  the  treaty  is 
plain.  But  why  the  word  "heirs'  was  changedto  the  word  "descendants, "unless 
it  was  that  a  word  should  be  used  within  the  comprehension  of  those  untutored 
Indians,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  technical  phrases  of  the  common  law  used  in 
the  conveyance  of  real  estate,  is  not  easy  to  determii:e.  The  word  "successors" 
was  omitted  from  the  treaty  because  by  its  terms  the  Choctaw  Nation  was  to  have 
no  successors.  They  were  to  live  on  the  land  forever,  or  it  should  be  forfeited  to 
the  grantor.  When  the  technical  words  "  successors"  and  "heirs"  were  dropped 
and  the  common  word  "  descendants"  was  used,  these  Indians  could  understand 
it.  They  J.new  what  they  and  their  offspring  were.  It  was  to  them — the  people 
and  their  children — that  the  land  was  sold;  and  when  the  condition  was  added  that 
the  grant  was  to  be  made  to  them  and  their  descendants  only  in  the  event  that  they 
should  live  upon  the  lands,  they  could  not  but  understand  that  this  implied  a 
removal  to  and  a  continual  residence  uxion  them. 

As  a  further  evidence  that  the  parties  understood  that  by  this  transaction  the 
land  was  to  be  held  in  common  by  the  people,  the  treaty  of  1833,  article  1,  provides, 
after  describing  the  lands,  as  follows: 

And  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress  approved  May  28, 1830,  the  United  States  do  hereby  forever 
secure  and  guarantee  the  lands  embraced  within  the  said  limits  to  the  members  of  the  Choctaw 
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and  Chickasaw  tribes,  their  heirs  and  successors,  to  be  held  in  common,  so  that  each  and  every 
member  of  either  tril)e  shall  have  an  equal  undivided  interest  in  the  whole:  Provided.  Jioicevei; 
No  part  thereof  shall  ever  be  sold  without  the  consent  of  both  tribes  and  that  said  land  shall 
revert  to  the  United  States  if  said  Indians  and  their  heirs  become  extinct  o)*  abandon  the  same. 
(4U.  S.  Stat.  L.,276.) 

If  this  be  true,  there  is  no  holding  in  trust  by  tlie  corporate  body  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  but  the  people  themselves  have  the  title  and 
hold  it  in  common. 

A  tenancy  in  common  is  a  joint  estate  in  which  there  is  unity  of  possession,  but  separate  and 
distinct  title.  The  tenants  have  s(>parate  and  independent  freeholds  or  leaseholds  in  then- 
respective  share,  which  they  manage  and  dispose  of  as  freely  as  if  the  estate  was  one  in  sever- 
alty. *  *  *  The  interest  of  one  tenant  in  common  is  so  independent  of  that  of  his  cotenant 
that  in  a  joint  conveyance  of  the  estate  it  would  be  treated  as  a  grant  to  each  of  his  own  share 
of  the  estate      (Tiedeman  on  Real  Property,  23r).) 

And  therefore  any  condition  of  the  grant  would  be  as  binding-  on  each  of  the 
tenants  in  common  as  if  the  estate  was  in  severalty  and  vested  in  the  individual 
tenant.  And  therefore  the  condition  named  in  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1H30  and  in  the  patent,  that  "they  shall  live  on  the  land,"  is  binding  individually 
upon  each  and  upon  all  of  the  grantees. 

In  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  the  Choctaws  agreed  to  move  all  of  their  people 
within  three  years,  and  the  United  States  intended  that  they  should  go.  But,  by 
the  fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty,  provisions  were  made  whereby  those  who 
should  decide  to  remain  and  become  citizens  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  in  the 
event  that,  because  of  the  intolerance  and  persecutions  of  the  whites,  which  they 
themselves  had  so  bitterly  experienced,  or  for  any  other  cause,  they  might  become 
dissatisfied  with  their  altered  conditions  and  their  new  citizenship  and  desire  to 
follow  them  to  their  new  homes,  and  thereafter  exercise  with  them  in  their  own 
country  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  they  could  do  so,  except  that  they  were  not 
to  participate  with  them  in  their  annuities,  the  lands  which  they  were  to  receive 
in  Mississippi  being  deemed  a  compensation  for  that. 

When  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty  was  framed,  the  negotiating  parties 
understood  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  was  that  the  Choctaws  were  to 
be  removed.  The  Choctaws,  in  article  8,  had  just  agreed  that  they  should  all  go. 
The  ink  was  not  j'et  dry  in  article  2,  whereby  the  condition  was  placed  in  this 
grant  to  the  lands  that  they  were  to  live  upon -them  or  they  should  be  forfeited,  and 
that  no  i^rivilege  of  citizenship  could  be  conferred  or  enjoyed  outside  of  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  their  new] y  located  nation.  Understanding  these  conditions, 
the  latter  clause  of  article  14  was  penned: 

Persons  who  claim  under  this  article  shall  not  lose  the  privilege  of  a  Choctaw  citizen,  but,  if 
they  ever  remove  (that  is,  if  they  ever  place  themselves  on  the  land  and  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  nation  whereby  those  privileges  may  become  operative),  are  not  to  be  entitled  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  Choctaw  annuity. 

In  other  words,  if  they  ever  remove,  they  are  to  enjoy  all  of  the  privileges  of  a 
Choctaw  citizen  except  that  of  participating  in  their  annuities.  If  this  be  not  the 
meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  word  "remove  "  as  used  in  the  clause  of  the  treaty 
under  consideration,  it  must  be  meaningless.  But  in  the  interpretation  of  statutes 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  so  interpret  them  as  to  give  to  every  v/ord  a  mean- 
ing, and  in  doing  so  it  must  take  into  consideration  the  whole  statute,  its  ol)jects 
and  purposes,  the  rights  which  are  intended  to  be  enforced  and  the  evils  intended 
to  be  remedied;  it  may  go  to  the  history  of  the  transaction  about  whcili  the  legis- 
lation is  had  and  call  to  its  aid  all  legitimate  facts  proven  or  of  which  the  courts 
will  take  judicial  notice  in  order  to  find  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  as  used  in 
the  statute.  ( )f  course  the  same  rule  of  interpretation  applies  to  treaties.  Adopt- 
ing these  rules  in  the  interpretation  of  article  14  of  the  treaty  of  1830,  I  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  "privilege of  a  Choctaw  citizen"  therein  reserved  to  those 
Choctaws  who  shall  remain,  thereby  separating  themselves,  it  may  be  forever, 
from  their  brethren  and  their  nation,  becoming  citizens  of  another  sovereignty  and 
aliens  of  their  own,  situated  so  that  it  would  be  Impossible,  while  in  Mississippi, 
to  receive  or  enjoy  any  of  the  rights  of  Choctaw  citizenshii),  was  the  right  to 
renounce  his  allegiance  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Mississippi,  move  upon  the  lands 
conveyed  to  him  and  his  j^eople.  and  there,  the  only  spot  on  earth  where  he  could 
do  so,  renew  his  relations  with  his  people  and  enjoy  all  of  the  privileges  of  a  Choc- 
taw citizen  except  to  participate  in  the  annuities. 

As  an  evidence  that  the  Choctaw  people  themselves  took  this  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  their  council  has  passed  many  acts  and 
resolutions  inviting  these  absent  Choctaws  to  move  into  their  country,  and  on  one 
occasion  appropriated  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  assist  them  on  their  jour- 
ney; and,  until  the  past  two  or  three  y<'ars,  have  always  promptly  i^laced  those 
who  did  return  on  the  rolls  of  citizenship,  but  never  enrolled  an  absent  Choctaw 
as  a  citizen. 
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On  December  24,  1889,  the  general  council  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  passed  the 
following  resolution: 

Whereas  there  are  large  numbers  of  Choctaws  yet  in  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
who  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  Nation;  and 
Whereas  they  are  denied  all  rights  of  citizensliip  in  said  States;  and 

Whereas  they  are  too  poor  to  immigrate  themselves  into  the  Choctaw  Nation :  Therefore 
Be  it  resolved  by  tJic  general  council  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  assembled.  That  the  United  States 
Government  is  hereby  requested  to  make  provisions  for  the  emigration  of  said  Choctaws  from  ■ 
said  States  to  the  Choctaw  Nation,'''  etc. 

The  language  is,  not  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Choc- 
taw citizenship  in  the  States  named,  but  "who  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,"  and  the  prayer  is  that  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  denied  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  the  State  that  the  United 
States  will  remove  them  to  a  place — their  own  country — where  the  rights  of  Choc- 
taw citizenship  may  be  enjoyed  by  them. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty,  the  United 
States,  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  the  Mississippi  Indians  themselves,  have  always 
understood  that  the  Mississippi  Choctaws  were  entitled  to  none  of  the  rights  of  a 
Choctaw  citizen  so  long  as  they  remained  in  that  State,  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  lands  in  Mississippi  which  were  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Choctaw  Nation  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  1830  were,  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  sold.  The  Choctaw  Nation  claimed  that  they  had  never  been  paid  any 
consideration  for  them,  and  that  the  United  States  justly  owed  them  the  net  pro- 
ceeds arising  out  of  the  sale.  For  many  years  this  contention  was  carried  on 
l3efore  the  departments  of  the  Government,  commissions,  and  other  tribunals. 
Finally,  by  treaty,  it  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  decision. 
That  body  found  in  favor  of  the  Choctaw  Nation.  The  case  then  went  to  the 
Court  of  Claims,  and  from  there  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  which 
court  judgment  was  finally  rendered  for  nearly  $3,000,000.  This  judgment  was 
rendered  in  November,  iy8().  The  money  was  turned  over  to  the  Choctaws  by  the 
United  States,  and  by  them,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  United  States, 
divided  among  their  own  people  who  lived  in  the  nation.  Not  one  farthing  of  it 
v/as  ever  paid  to  an  absent  Mississippi  Choctaw,  and  no  portion  of  it  was  ever 
claimed  by  them.  During  this  whole  litigation,  running  through  many  years, 
no  effort  was  made  to  make  themselves  parties  to  the  suit.  And  when  the  money 
was  finally  paid  to  the  Choctaw  authorities,  to  be  divided  among  the  people, 
they  made  no  claim  for  any  part  of  it  and  entered  no  protest  to  its  being  paid  to 
the  resident  Choctaws,  nor  have  they  brought  suit  lor  their  share  since.  The 
other  party  to  the  treaty,  the  United  States  Government,  the  guardian  of  these 
bidians,  paid  the  money  over  without  making  any  provision  for  the  Mississippi 
(  hoctaws  to  get  their  share,  or  intimating  that  anything  was  due  them.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  th.s  money  was  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  in  Missis- 
sippi belonging  to  the  united  Choctaw  people  while  they  lived  in  that  State,  and 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Mississippi  Choctaws  had  never  received  one  farthing 
for  their  share  in  the  lands,  if  they,  living  in  Mississippi,  are  entitled  there  to  the 
rights  of  a  Choctaw  citizen,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  did  not  assert  their  rights. 

Again,  a  few  years  ago,  the  interest  of  the  Choctaws  to  lands  lying  west  of  their 
j)resent  boundaries  was  sold  by  them  to  the  United  States  for  a  considerable  sum 
of  money.  This,  like  the  other,  was  promptly  divided  among  the  resident  Choctaws 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  United  States,  and  without  protest  or  claim 
of  the  Mississippi  Choctaws.  If  they  are  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  Choctaw  cit- 
izens without  removing  into  the  boundaries  of  the  nation,  they  are  and  were  enti- 
tled to  their  pro  rata  share  of  this  money.  If  they  do  not  undei stand  that  they 
have  no  claim  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  without  moving  into  the  country,  why 
have  they,  for  the  past  sixty- live  years,  silently  stood  by  and  permitted  these  kinds 
of  transactions  to  be  had  without  claim,  protest,  or  suit? 

The  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees,  now  residing  in  North  Carolina,  sustained  a 
relationship  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  almost  identical  to  that  sustained  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi Choctaws  to  the  Choctaw  Nation.  Like  the  Mississippi  Choctaws,  there 
were  some  among  them  who  were  averse  to  moving  to  their  new  country,  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Provisions  were  made  for  them  by  the  treaty  of  New 
Echota  (the  treaty  of  1835),  between  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United  States, 
similar  to  those  with  the  Choctaws  by  the  treaty  of  1830.  When  the  Cherokee 
people  moved  to  the  present  home  of  the  Cherokees,  these  remained  behind  in 
North  Carolina,  where  they  have  ever  since  resided.  Like  the  Choctaw  treaty  of 
1830,  the  treaty  of  New  Echota  provided  that  their  lands  should  be  ceded  to  them 
and  their  descendants,  etc.  The  Cherokee  Nation,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  afterwards  sold  some  of  these  lands.  The  Eastern  Band  of  Chero- 
kees, in  North  Carolina,  unlike  their  Mississippi  Choctaw  brethren,  promptly 
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demaiHle*!  their  pro  rata  of  the  proceeds  of  this  sale,  and.  upon  being  denied,  at 
once  sought  and  obtained  permission  of  the  United  States  losiie  the  Cherokee 
ISation  in  the  Conrt  of  Claims  for  this  money,  and  also,  in  the  same  suit,  to  sue 
for  another  fund  which  was  created  by  the  treaty  of  New  Ecbota.  consisting  of 
certain  annuities  in  the  sum  of  $"J1 1,000,  of  which  the  Eastern  Pjand  of  Cherokees 
claimed  a  pro  rata  share.  The  suit  was  brought,  and  the  Court  of  Claims,  in  a 
very  elaborate  and  learned  decision,  decided  against  the  right  of  the  Eastern  Band 
of  Cherokees  to  recover,  upon  the  ground  that  those  Cherokees,  by  the  act  of 
remaining  in  North  Carolina,  had  alienated  themselves  from  the  Cherokee  Nation 
to  such  an  extent  tliat  they  could  not  claim  any  of  the  rights  of  a  Cherokee  citizen 
without  movmg  into  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  there  being  readmitted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  that  nation.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  there  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
was  affirmed.  (Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  i.  United  States,  117  U.  S.,  2^8.)  In 
that  case  the  Supreme  Court,  after  reviewing  all  of  the  treaties  and  statutes  relat- 
ing to  the  matter,  concluded  by  saying: 

If  Indians  in  that  State  (North  (aroUna)  or  in  any  other  State  east  of  the  Mississippi  wish  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  common  property  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  whatever  form  it  may 
exist,  they  mnst,  as  held  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  comply  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  and  be  readmitted  to  citi'/.cnship  as  there  provided.  They  can  not  live  out  of 
its  territory,  evade  the  obligations  and  burdens  of  citizenship,  and  at  the  saine  time  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  funds  and  common  property  ot  tlie  nation.  Those  funds  and  that  property  were 
dedicated  by  the  constitution  of  the  Cherokees  and  were  intended  by  the  treaties  with  the 
United  States  for  the  benefit  of  th(i  united  nation,  and  not  in  any  respect  for  those  who  had  sep- 
arated f  roni  it  and  become  alitais  to  their  nation.  We  can  see  no  just  ground  on  which  the  claim 
of  the  petitioners  can  rest  in  either  of  the  funds  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
Cherokee  Nation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  founded  on  a  case  so 
nearly  similar  to  the  one  at  hearing,  conclusively  settles  the  contention  in  favor  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation.  Indeed,  in  that  case,  the  Supreme  Coiirt  expresses  a  very 
strong  intimation  that  those  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  New  Echota  relating  to 
and  providing  for  those  Cherokees  who  should  refuse  to  remove  West  were  con- 
fined in  their  operation  to  that  class  of  Cherokees  then  in  esse,  and  the  rights  con- 
ferred by  ttiose  provisions  of  the  treaty  did  not  descend  to  their  offspring:  that 
thi>  descendants  of  those  Cherokees  did  not  succeed  to  the  rights  of  their  ancestors 
under  the  treaty.     The  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  is: 

Nor  is  the  band  (Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees),  organized  as  it  now  is,  the  successor  of  any 
organization  re(;ognized  by  any  treaty  or  law  of  the  United  States.  Individual  Indians  who 
refused  to  remove  West  and  preferred  to  remain  and  become  citizens  of  the  States  in  which  they 
resided  were  promised  certain  moneys,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  petitioners  liave  suc- 
ceeded to  any  of  these  riglits.  The' original  claimants  have  probably  all  died,  for  fifty  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  treaty  of  1835  was  made,  and  no  transfer  from  them  to  their  legal  repre- 
sentatives is  .shown.     (lb.,  ;51().) 

The  court  proceeds,  however,  to  decide  this  case,  as  heretofore  shown,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Indians  composing  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  had  not  removed 
into  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  reassumed  their  citizenship  under  the  constitution 
and  laws  ot  that  nation. 

I  am  disposed  to  the  opinion,  how^ever,  and  will  so  hold,  that  the  descendants  of 
the  Mississippi  Choctaws,  by  virtue  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  bs:^), 
are  entitled  to  all  of  the  rights  of  Choctaw  citizenship,  with  all  of  the  privileges 
and  i)roperty  rights  incident  thereto,  provided  they  have  renounced  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  sovereignty  of  Mississippi  by  moving  into  the  Choctaw  Nation  in  good 
faith  to  live  upon  their  lands,  renewing  their  allegiance  to  that  nation,  and  ])ut- 
ting  themselves  in  an  attitude  whereby  they  will  be  able  to  share  in  the  burdens 
of  their  government.  The  reason  for  this  conclusion  is,  to  my  mind,  made  mor- 
ally certain  when  it  is  remembered  that  ever  since  the  treaty  of  18)50.  now  for  the 
period  of  nearly  sixty-seven  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  the  Choctaw  Nation,  by  its  legislat've  enactments,  and  by  its  acts  so  long 
continued  that  by  custom  they  have  become  crystallized  into  law.  have  universally 
admitted  all  who  should  remove  to  this  country  and  rehabilitate  them  in  all  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  enjoyed  by  themselves. 

The  counsel  for  the  claimants  lay  considerable  stress  on  the  effect  of  the  provi- 
sions of  article  1)^)  of  the  treatv  of  ISGG  between  the  United  States  and  the  Choctaw 
Nation.     (It  Stat.  — ). 

By  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  articles  of  that  treaty  a  scheme  was  devised  by 
which  the  lands  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  were  to  be  surveyed  and 
dividi'd  and  allotted  to  the  individual  Indians,  provided  the  councils  of  the 
respective  nations  should  agree  to  it.  which,  however,  they  have  refused  to  do.  A 
land  oftic-e  was  to  be  established  at  Boggy  Depot,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation.  When 
all  of  the  surveys  were  completed,  maps  thereof  were  to  be  tiled  in  the  said  land 
office,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  all  parties  interested,  and  immediately  there- 
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after  notice  of  such  filing  was  to  be  given  for  ninety  days,  calling  upon  all  parties 
interested  to  examine  said  maps,  to  the  end  that  errors  in  the  Jocation  of  occu- 
pancies, which  were  to  be  noted  on  the  maps,  might  be  corrected.  Then  followed 
article  io  of  the  treaty,  which  is  as  follows: 

Article  13.  The  notice  required  in  the  above  article  shall  be  given,  not  only  in  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations,  but  by  x)ublication  in  newspapers  printed  in  the  States  of  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Alabama,  to  the  end  that  such  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws  as  yet  remain  outside  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  may  be  informed  and 
have  opportunity  to  exercise  the  rights  hereby  given  to  resident  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws: 
Provided,  That  before  any  such  absent  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  shall  be  permitted  to  select  for 
him  or  herself,  or  others,  as  hereinafter  provided,  he  or  she  shall  satisfy  the  register  of  the  land 
office  of  his  or  her  intention,  or  the  intention  of  the  party  for  whom  the  selection  is  to  be  made, 
to  become  bona  fide  resident  in  the  said  nation  within  five  years  from  the  time  of  selection;  and 
should  the  said  absentee  fail  to  remove  into  said  nation  and  occupy  and  commence  an  improve- 
ment on  the  land  selected  within  the  time  aforesaid  the  said  selection  shall  be  canceled,  and  the 
land  shall  thereafter  be  discharged  from  all  claim  on  account  thereof. 

From  an  examination  of  this  article  of  the  treaty  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Choc- 
taws and  Chickasaws  recognized  the  right  of  absent  members  of  their  nation  to 
participate  in  the  allotment  and  the  subsequent  ownership  of  their  lands  to  the  same 
extent  as  they  themselves  enjoyed,  but  on  conditions,  however:  First,  that  they 
should  satisfy  the  register  of  the  land  office  of  their  intention  to  become  bona  fide 
residents  in  the  said  nation  within  five  years  from  the  time  of  said  selection;  and 
second,  that  within  the  said  five  years  they  should  actually  remove  into  the  said 
nation  (here  is  a  statute  of  limitation),  and  third,  that  within  the  said  five  years 
they  should  occupy  and  commence  an  improvement  upon  the  selected  lands. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  latter  clause  imposes  a  condition  on  absent  Indians 
nowhere  required  of  the  resident  ones  by  any  clause  of  the  treatj^  They  were 
required  to  move  into  the  country  and  show  their  good  faith  and  their  intention 
to  remain  bona  fide  citizens  of  the  nation  by  actual  occupancy  of  the  land  and  an 
expenditure  of  money  in  its  improvement.  The  notice  was  to  be  given  them  in 
order  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  removing  into  the  nation  and  there 
residing  and  resummg  their  rights  as  citizens;  but  care  was  to  be  taken,  and  safe- 
guards provided  by  which  their  removal  was  to  be  actually  had.  and  that  it  was 
to  be  done  in  good  faith.  First,  the  register  of  the  land  office  was  to  be  convinced, 
by  such  proof  as  might  satisfy  him,  of  the  intention  of  the  absent  Indian  to  become 
a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  nation  before  he  was  allowed  to  make  a  selection;  and, 
second,  that  was  to  be  followed  bj^  an  actual  occupancy  and  improvement  of  the 
land;  and  if  he  failed  in  this,  it  worked  a  forfeiture  of  his  rights.  Nowhere  within 
the  whole  treaty  is  any  right  recognized  or  conferred  on  an  absent  Indian  except 
on  the  condition  that  he  sliall  remove  into  the  nation,  and  the  right  is  not  to  be 
consummated  or  enjoyed  until  after  actual  removal.  No  treaty  or  act  of  tne  Choc- 
taw council,  or  of  any  officer  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  since  the  treaty  of  1830,  can 
be  cited,  or  at  least  I  have  not  found  them,  whereby  any  right  or  privilege  has 
been  conferred,  granted,  or  recognized  in  or  to  a  Mississippi  Choctaw,  so  long  as 
he  shall  remain  away  from  his  people,  but  there  are  an  infinitude  of  such  acts 
and  conduct  granting  and  recognizing  such  rights  and  privileges  to  him  after  he 
shall  have  removed. 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  so  far  from  being  an  authority  in  favor  of 
the  contention  of  claimants,  seems  to  me  to  be  strongly  against  them. 

To  permit  men  with,  perchance,  but  a  strain  of  Choctaw  blood  in  their  veins, 
who,  sixty -five  years  ago,  broke  away  from  their  kindred  and  their  nation,  and 
during  that  time,  or  the  most  of  it,  have  been  exercising  the  rights  of  citizenship 
and  doing  homage  to  the  sovereignty  of  another  nation,  who  have  borne  none  of 
the  burdens  of  this  nation,  and  have  become  strangers  to  the  people,  to  reach 
forth  their  hands  from  their  distant  and  alien  home  and  lay  hold  of  a  part  of  the 
public  domain,  the  common  property  of  the  people,  and  approprirte  to  their  own 
use,  would  be  unjust  and  inequitable. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  absent  Mississippi  Choctaws  are 
not  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

The  action  of  the  Dawes  Commission  is,  therefore,  affirmed,  and  a  decree  will 
be  entered  for  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

II. 

[No.  11.] 
E.  J.  Home  v.  The  Choctaw  Nation. 

In  this  case  the  pleadings  and  proof  show  that  the  claimant  is  a  Mississippi 
Choctaw,  and  that  prior  to  his  application  to  be  enrolled  he  had,  in  good  faith, 
moved  into  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  on  the  9th  day  of  September,  1896,  filed  with 
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tlie  Dawes  Commission  his  application  to  be  enrolled  as  a  Choctaw  citizen.  That 
he  is  a  Choctaw  by  blood. 

The  act  conferring  jurisdiction  on  the  commission  to  negotiate  with  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  called  the  "Dawes  Commission,"  entitled  -'An  act  making  appro- 
])riation  for  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department,'"  etc., 
api)roved  June  10,  189(5  (Stat.  L.,  18i)5-96.  p.  889),  among  other  things  in-ovides 
that  ''every  application  for  citizenship  must  be  made  to  the  commission  within 
three  months  after  the  passage  of  the  aforesaid  act.''  And,  therefore,  the  claim- 
ant in  this  case,  having  complied  with  that  provision  of  the  statute,  and  being  a 
"Mississii)pi  Choctaw,*'  and  having  returned  to  the  Choctaw  Nation  in  good  faith, 
under  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  decision  just  rendered,  in  the  case  of  Jack  Amos 
et  al.  r.  Choctaw  Nation,  he  is  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  a  Choctaw  citizen,  unless 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  Choctaw  of  less  than  one-eighth  blood  shall  deprive  him  of 
that  right. 

On  November  5,  1886,  the  following  act  of  the  Choctaw  council  was  approved 
and  went  in  force: 

AN  ACT  entitled  "An  act  defining  the  quantity  of  blood  necessary  for  citizenship." 

Skc.  1  Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  c/eneral  council  of  the  Choctaiv  Adtioii  (t.ssembled.  That  hereafter 
all  persons  noncitizens  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  making  or  presenting  to  the  general  council  peti- 
tion for  rights  of  Choctaws  in  this  nation,  shall  be  required  to  have  one-eighth  Choctaw  blood, 
and  shall  he  required  to  prove  the  same  by  competent  testimony. 

S  FA '.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  applicants  for  rights  in  tnis  nation  shall  prove  their  mix- 
ture of  Ijlood  to  be  white  and  Indian. 

Skc.  15.  Be  it  further  oiacted,  That  no  person  convicted  of  any  felony  or  high  crime  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenshi]  within  this  nation. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  persons  within  the 
limits  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  now  enjoying  tho  rights  of  citizenship. 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  furtlier  enacted.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
l)assage.     (Durant  Digest,  p.  266.) 

By  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Choc- 
taw Nation,  negotiated  on  the  27th  day  of  September,  1830.  as  interpreted  by  this 
court  in  the  aforesaid  Ciise  of  Jack  Amo.s  et  al.  v.  The  Choctaw  Nation,  all  Missis- 
sippi Choctaws  and  their  descendants  were  entitled,  upon  their  removal  to  the 
Choctaw  Nation,  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  Choctaw  citizen,  except  to  the  right  to 
participate  in  their  annuities.  This  right  of  citizenship  bemg  conferred  by  the 
treaty,  no  law  afterwards  enacted  by  the  Choctaw  council  can  dejirive  them  of 
that  right,  because  it  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  treaty,  which  confers  that 
right  to  them  and  their  descendants,  without  reference  to  the  quantity  of  Indian 
blood.  If  they  are  descendants  of  Choctaw  ancestors,  it  is  sufficient.  As  to  them, 
therefore,  the  law  does  not  apply. 

In  this  case  the  claimant  is  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  a  Choctaw  citizen.     The 

decision  of  the  Dawes  Commission  is and  judgment  will  be  entered  for 

the  claimant. 

III. 

[No.  109.] 

Sidney  J.  Cundiff  r.  The  Choctaw  Nation. 

The  proof  in  this  case  shows  that  the  claimant  is  a  Choctaw  Indian  by  blood; 
that  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1887,  he  moved  from  the  Choctaw  Nation  into  the 
State  of  Texas,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided,  and  still  resides.  On  the  7th  day 
of  September,  189f),  he  filed  his  application  for  citizenship  with  the  Dawes  Com- 
mission, and  was .     The  case  is  regularly  appealed  to  this  court. 

The  (juestion  in  this  case  is.  Can  a  Choctaw  Indian  who  has  moved  off  of  the  Choc- 
taw lands,  and  into  one  of  the  States,  where  he  now  resides,  be  placed  upon  the 
rolls  of  Choctaw  citizenship  without  first  removing  into  the  Choctaw  Nation  and 
upon  their  lands? 

The  very  object  of  the  treaty  of  1880  between  the  Choctaws  and  the  United 
States  (7  Stat.  L.,  p.  888)  was  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  Choctaw  people  to  the 
lands  they  now  possess  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  (So  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  v.  The  United  States, 
119  U.  S.,  8<).  87. )  By  the  second  article  of  that  treaty,  grantingthe  lands  now  held 
by  the  Choctaw  Nation  to  them,  as  well  as  by  the  terms  of  the  patent  afterwards 
executed  by  the  United  States,  two  conditions  subsequent  were  attached  to  the 
grant;  one,  that  the  Choctaw  ])eop]e  shall  thereafter  continue  to  exist  as  a  nation, 
and  the  other,  that  they  shall  live  upon  tlie  land. 

In  the  case  of  Jack  Amos  et  al.  r.  The  Choctaw  Nation,  decided  at  the  present 
term,  it  was  held  that  theconditioTi  that  they  should  live  on  the  land  applied  to  the 
Choctaw  people  individually  as  well  as  collectively.     It  was  attempted  to  be 
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shown  in  that  case,  and  I  think  successfully,  that  the  object  of  this  condition  was 
to  prevent  these  Indians  from  straying  away  from  their  landp  bj'  imposing  a  for- 
feiture of  the  title  as  to  all  who  should  do  so;  that  the  individual  Indian  must 
himself  live  on  the  land;  that  one  of  the  effects  of  this  condition  is  to  prevent  the 
holding  of  the  lands  by  an  Indian  in  actual  possession  for  others  out  of  possession, 
as  can  be  done  in  ordinary  tenancy  in  common,  when  there  are  no  conditions 
attached  to  the  grant;  that  the  Choctaw  people,  being  tenants  in  common  of  the 
land,  as  declared  by  the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  1866  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Choctaw  Nation  (14  Stat.  L,,  —  ),  any  conditions  of  the  grant 
would  be  binding  on  each  of  the  tenants  individually.  And,  therefore,  if  any 
Choctaw,  after  having  once  moved  on  the  land,  should  afterwards  abandon  it  or 
move  off  of  it  and  live  elsewhere,  this  would  be  a  breach  of  the  condition,  such  a 
one  as  would  work  a  forfeiture  to  the  title. 

But  there  is  another  condition  to  the  grant,  set  out  both  in  the  second  article  of 
the  treaty  of  1830  and  of  the  patent.  It  is  that  these  grantees,  these  tenants  in  com- 
mon, shall  not  only  live  on  the  land,  but  they  shall  exist  as  a  nation,  or  their  title 
shall  be  forfeited.  Now,  each  one  of  these  tenants  in  common  possesses  all  of  the 
rights,  and  is  entitled  to  all  of  the  privileges,  and  is  required  to  perform  all  of  the 
duties  relating  to  the  land  that  each  of  the  others  is  entitled  to  and  must  perform; 
and,  therefore,  if  none  shall  be  allowed  to  abandon  the  land,  or  cease  to  live  on  it, 
each  and  all  of  the  others  may  do  the  same  thing,  and  if  they  should  exercise  the 
same  right,  and  move  off  of  the  land  and  out  of  the  nation,  what  would  become 
of  its  existence?  The  individual  Choctaw  who  moves  away  irom  his  people,  aban- 
dons their  lands  and  separates  himself  from  the  sphere  of  their  political  organiza- 
tion as  a  nation,  is  not  performing  his  part  of  the  condition  that  these  people  shall 
'•exist  as  a  nation."  He  is  also  violating  the  very  object  of  the  treaty,  and  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  of  his  own. 

In  my  opinion,  as  long  as  he  remains  away  from  the  nation  and  the  lands,  under 
these  circumstances,  he  forfeits  his  right  to  that  citizenship  which  he  has  aban- 
doned, and  which  carries  with  it  the  right  to  the  land;  that  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  power,  has  the  right  to  refuse  to  place  him  on  its 
rolls  of  citizenship. 

In  the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  v.  United  States  (117  U.  S.,  331)— 

They  [the  Indians]  can  not  live  out  of  its  [the  nation's]  territory,  evade  the  obligations  and 
burdens  of  citizenship,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  fund  and  common  prop- 
erty of  the  nation. 

It  can  not  be  disguised  that  these  Indians  who  are  living  away  from  the  nation 
in  the  States,  and  are  now  seeking  to  be  enrolled  without  removing  ui:)on  their 
lands,  are  doing  so  for  the  purpose  alone  of  sharing  with  those  who,  true  to  their 
treaty  obligations,  have  remained  on  the  land  in  this  nation  which  they  expect  soon 
to  be  allotted.  And  it  is  possibly  true  that  the  object  of  the  Government  in  caus- 
ing these  rolls  to  be  made  is  that  they  shall  be  used  as  a  basis  of  allotment.  To 
allow  these  Indians  who  have  abandoned  their  lands  and  their  people,  who  have 
and  do  refuse  to  perform  the  duties  of  Choctaw  citizenship,  without  any  inten- 
tion on  their  part  to  resume  their  relations  with  their  people,  to  remain  away,  in 
violation  of  every  duty  of  citizenship,  and  against  the  very  terms  of  the  deed  to 
the  lands  which  they  now  seek  to  possess  themselves  of,  without  performing  the 
conditions,  is  not  just,  and  it  is  not  the  law. 

As  to  all  such  Indians  who  may  have  in  good  faith  returned  to  the  Choctaw 
Nation  with  the  intention  of  resuming  their  relations  of  citizenship,  I  think  they 
are  entitled  to  do  so,  unless  the  Choctaw  statute  of  November  6,  1886  (Durant's 
Dig.,  266),  has  the  effect  of  disqualifying  from  that  date  all  of  those  who  may 
have  less  than  one-eighth  Choctaw  blood.     This  question  I  do  not  now  decide. 

The  court  is.  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  claimant  in  this  case  is  not  enti- 
tled to  enrollment,  and  the  action  of  the  Dawes  Commission  is  affirmed,  and 
judgment  for  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

IV. 

[No.  234.] 

W.  R.  Senter  v.  The  Choctaw  Nation. 

The  facts  of  this  case,  as  found  by  the  master  in  chancery,  and  not  excepted  to, 
are  as  follows: 

That  claimant,  a  white  man,  was  married  December  25,  1889,  in  the  State  of 
Texas,  according  to  the  laws  of  that  State,  to  a  registered  Choctaw  woman  by 
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blood,  and  that  he  is  a  resident  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  but  that  he  was  not  mar- 
ried in  conformity  with  the  Choctaw  laws  relating  to  niarria.<i;e. 

The  (luestion  in  this  case  is,  Is  this  marriage  to  this  Indian  woman,  followed  by 
a  residence  in  the  nation,  so  far  valid  as  to  confer  upon  the  white  husband  the 
rights  of  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  Nation? 

Article  88  of  the  treaty  of  18G0  (14  Stat.  L.,  — )  is  as  follows: 

Every  white  pc^rsDii  who,  h;ivintr  inari'ied  a  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw,  resides  in  said  Choctaw 
or  Chickasaw  Nation,  or  who  has  i)een  adopted  l)y  the  legislative  authorities,  is  to  be  deemed  a 
memLcr  of  said  nation  and  shall  Ijo  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Choi-taw  and  Chickasaw  nations, 
according  to  his  domicile,  and  to  prosecution  and  trial  before  their  tribunals  and  to  punishment 
according  to  their  laws,  in  all  respects  as  though  he  was  a  native  Clioctaw  or  Chickasaw. 

At  the  time  of  the  negotiation  and  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1866  the  follow- 
ing act  of  the  Clioctaw  Nation,  approved  October,  1840,  was  in  force  in  that  nation, 
to  wit: 

AN  ACI  in  relation  to  white  men  marrying  in  the  nation,  etc. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  council  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  assembled.  That  no  white  man 
shall  be  allowed  to  marry  in  this  nation,  unless  he  has  been  a  citizen  [evidently  meaning  a  resi- 
dent] of  this  nation  for  two  years 

And  1)1'  it  fiiitJicr  ciKictcd,  That  he  shall  be  required  to  procure  a  license  from  some  .judge  or 
the  district  Clerk  and  be  lawfully  married  by  a  minister  of  the  gosx)el,  or  some  other  authorized 
per.son,  befoi-e  he  shall  be  entitled  and  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

And  be  it  further  eiidctcd,  [That)  shoidd  any  officer  or  minister  of  the  go.spel  who  are  author- 
ized by  law  to  marry  in  this  nation  perform  such  marriage  ceremony  not  agreeable  to  this  act, 
[he]  shall  be  made  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  and  the  money  shall  be 
put  into  the  disti'ict  treasury  in  which  said  marriage  ceremony  may  have  taken  place 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  white  man  who  shall  marry  a  Choctaw  woman  shall  have 
the  disposal  of  her  property  without  her  consent,  and  any  white  man  ])arting  from  his  wife 
without  just  provocation  shall  forfeit  and  pay  over  to  his  wife  such  sum  or  sums  as  may  be 
adjudged  to  her  by  the  district  court  for  said  breach  of  the  marriage  contract,  and  be  deprived 
of  citizenship. 

Of  the  four  clauses  in  the  above  act,  the  last  is  the  only  one  that  is  in  conflict 
with  the  in-()visibns  of  the  treaty  above  cited.  The  treaty  provides  that  the  mar- 
riage and  residence  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  shall  place  the  married  man  in  every 
re.s))ect  as  if  he  were  a  native  Choctaw.  The  last  clause  of  the  act  puts  him  in  a 
different  attitude  than  that  of  the  Indian.  There  was  no  law  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation  at  that  time  providing  that  the  penalty  therein  mentioned  should  be 
imposed  on  an  Indian  by  blood  for  deserting  his  wife,  and,  therefore,  if  the  act 
should  stand,  the  white  married  man  would  not  be  situated  in  all  respects  as  a 
native  Choctaw.  Hence  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  treaty  aitd  the  act.  and  of 
course  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  must  i)revail,  and,  therefore,  so  much  of  the  act 
as  is  contained  in  this  last  clause  must  be  considered  as  having  been  repealed  by 
the  treaty.  But  I  observe  no  reason  why  the  other  three  clauses  of  the  act  should 
not  stand  unrepealed  as  the  law  in  force  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  until  some  other 
act  of  the  council  or  treaty  shall  have  repealed  it. 

There  was  another  act  of  the  Choctaw  council  relating  to  white  men  marrying 
Indian  women  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  ratiflcation  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  to  wit: 

Sec  15.  Be  it  enacted  /->//  the  (foicrid  council  of  the  Choctaw  Natio)i  assembled.  That  every  white 
man  who  is  living  with  |an]  Indian  woman  in  this  nation  without  being  lawfully  mari'ied  to  her 
shall  be  re(iuired  to  marry  her  lawfully  or  be  compelled  to  leave  the  nation. 

Be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  white  man  who  is  under  a  bad  character  will  be  allowed  to  be 
united  to  an  Indian  woman  in  marriage  in  this  nation  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 
(Approved  Oct.,  1849.) 

Surely,  this  most  salutary  act  was  not  in  conflict  with  the  treaty.  It  required, 
as  does  the  act  now  in  force,  to  be  presently  cited,  that  the  white  man  shoukl  be 
of  good  character  before  he  could  marrj^  one  of  their  Indian  women  and  thereby 
secure  the  right  of  citizenship  in  their  nation. 

After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  on  the  —  daj"  of ,  1875,  the 

following  act  was  passed  by  the  Choctaw  council  and  approved  by  the  governor: 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  council  of  the  Clioctaw  Nation  assembled.  Any  white  man.  or  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States  or  of  any  foreign  government,  desiring  to  marry  a  Choctaw  woman, 
citizen  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  required  to  obtain  a  license  foi-  tlie  .same 
from  one  of  the  cii-cuit  clerks  or  judges  of  a  court  of  record,  and  make  oath  or  satisfactory 
showing  to  such  clerk  or  judge  that  he  has  not  a  surviving  wife  from  whom  he  has  not  been 
lawfully  divorced:  and  unless  such  information  be  freely  furnished,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
clerk  or  judg(\  no  license  shall  issue:  and  every  white  man  or  person  ap])lying  for  a  license  as 
herein  i)r()vi(led  shall,  b(>for(!  obtaining  the  same,  bo  recjuired  to  pre.siMit  to  the  said  clerk  or 
iudge  a  certitic  ate  of  good  moral  character  signed  by  at  least  t(>n  resjx'ctable  Choctaw  citizens 
by  blood,  who  sliall  hav(>  b(>en  acfiuainted  with  him  at  least  twelve  months  immediately  preced- 
ing the  signing  of  sucli  certificate;  and  before  any  license,  as  lierem  provided,  shall  be  issued, 
the  i)erson  ai)})lying  shall  be.  and  is  hereby,  required  to  ])ay  to  the  clerk  or  judge  the  sum  of 
twenty-liv(^  dollars,  and  \>v,  also  re<iuired  to  take  the  following  oath:  *"I  do  solemnly  swear  that 
I  will  honor,  defend,  and  submit  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  will 
neither  claim  nor  seek  from  the  United  Stattvs  (Tovernment  or  from  the  judicial  tribunals 
thereof  any  protection,  privileg(\  or  nMiress  incompatible  with  the  same  as  guaranteed  to  the 
Choctaw  Nation  by  the  treaty  stipulations  entered  into  between  them,  so  help  me  God." 
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2.  Marriages  contracted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  solemnized  as  provided  by 
the  laws  of  this  nation,  or  otherwise  shall  be  void. 

■i.  No  marriage  between  a  citizen  of  the  LTnited  States,  or  of  any  foreign  nation,  and  a  female 
citizen  of  this  nation,  entered  into  within  the  limits  of  this  nation,  except  as  hereinbefore 
authorized  and  provided,  shall  be  legal,  and  every  person  who  shall  engage  and  assist  in  solem- 
nizing such  marriage  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  fifty  dollars,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
district  attorney  in  whose  district  such  person  resides  to  prosecute  such  person  before  the  cir- 
cuit court,  pud  one-half  of  all  fines  arising  under  this  act  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the 
sheriff  and  the  district  attorney. 

4.  Every  person  performing  the  marriage  ceremony  under  the  authority  of  a  license,  provided 
for  herein,  shall  be  required  to  attach  a  certificate  of  mai-riage  to  the  back  of  the  license  and 
return  it  to  the  person  in  whose  behalf  it  was  issued,  who  shall,  within  thirty  days  therefrom, 
place  the  same  in  the  hands  of  the  circuit  clei-k,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  record  the  same  and 
return  it  to  the  owner. 

5.  Should  any  man  or  woman,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  (jf  any  foreign  country,  become 
a  citizen  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  by  intermarriage,  as  herein  provided,  and  be  left  a  widow  or 
widower,  he  or  she  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizenship,  unless  he  or  she  shall  marry 
a  white  man  or  woman  or  person,  as  the  case  may  be,  having  no  rights  of  Choctaw  citizenship 
by  blood.     In  that  case  ail  his  or  her  rights  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  cease. 

6.  Every  person  who  shall  lawfully  marry  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  afterwards 
abandon  his  wife  or  her  husband  shall  forfeit  every  right  of  citizenship,  and  shall  be  considered 
an  intruder  and  removed  from  this  nation  by  order  of  the  principal  chief. 

It  is  contended  that  this  act  is  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  becanse  no  forms  or 
ceremonies  of  marriage  or  conditions  are  in  the  treaty  prescribed,  and  hence  any 
marriage  to  a  Choctaw,  if  legal  where  made,  must  be  held  to  be  a  legal  marriage 
in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  therefore  must  carry  with  it  the  right  to  Choctaw 
citizenship;  that  is,  a  marriage  in  Texas,  solemnized  as  provided  by  its  laws, 
being  a  legal  marriage  there,  is  by  the  law  a  legal  marriage  everywhere,  and  there- 
fore a  legal  one  in  the  Clioctaw  Nation  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  carries 
with  it  Choctaw  citizenship.     Is  this  contention  correct? 

The  fifth  and  sixth  sections  of  the  act  relate  to  conditions  that  may  arise  after 
the  marriage,  and  therefore  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  now  being  con- 
sidered, and  for  the  purposes  of  this  case  may  be  discarded. 

The  first  section  of  the  a.  t  provides  that  a  white  man,  before  he  will  be  permit- 
ted to  marry  an  Indian  woman,  must  procure  from  the  proper  officer  a  marriage 
license,  and  before  obtaining  the  license  he  must  show,  by  his  own  oath  or  other 
satisfactory  proof,  that  he  has  not  a  surviving  wife  from  wliom  he  has  not  betn 
lawfully  divorced.  He  shall  further  be  re(iuired  to  present  to  the  officer  a  certifi- 
cate of  good  moral  character  signed  by  at  least  ten  respectable  Choctaw  citizens 
by  blood,  who  shall  have  been  accjuainted  with  him  at  least  twelve  months;  he  is 
further  re(juired  to  pay  a  fee  of  $25  (afterwards  changed  to  $100  by  act  of  council 
approved  November  10,  1887),  and,  finally,  he  is  reciuired  to  take  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Choctaw  Nation.  The  above-cited  provisions  are  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  act,  so  far  as  the  white  man  is  concerned,  relating  to  the  marriage. 
The  ceremony  of  the  marriage  may  be  ])erformed  by  any  jjerson  and  in  any  man- 
ner known  to  the  law.     All  that  is  recjuired  is: 

1.  That  no  white  man  having  a  living  wife  shall  impose  himself  upon  their 
women  and  live  a  bigamous  life  with  them; 

2.  That  they  shall  be  of  good  moral  character; 

3.  That  they  shall  i)ay  the  fee  for  the  license,  and 

4.  That  they  shall,  before  being  naturalized,  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
There  is  not  a  provision  in  it  that  is  not  reqtiired  liy  every  civilized  nation  on 

earth,  under  similar  circumstances,  both  as  relating  to  the  marriage  and  to  the 
naturalization.  Is  it  possible  that  by  mere  inference,  because  the  treaty  is  silent 
as  to  the  ceremonies  or  as  to  the  place  of  the  marriage,  that  a  tribe  of  Indians  is  to 
be  deprived  of  the  right  to  in(j[uire  into  the  character  of  strangers  and  aliens  who 
seek  to  marry  their  daughters,  and  through  this  ni(  thod  to  become  their  fellow- 
citizens  and  equally  share  with  them  their  lands  and  property?  Are  they  to  be 
deprived  of  the  right  to  require  of  these  aliens  the  poor  pittance  of  an  oath  bind- 
ing them  to  their  allegiance?  If  this  is  true,  what  becomes  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation?  Every  sovereign  power  has  the  right  to  pass  upon  the  qual- 
ifications of  its  own  citizens  and  to  prescribe  terms  for  those  who  seek  citizenship 
with  them.  It  is  said  that  the  Choctaw  Nation  is  a  limited  and  a  dependent  sov- 
ereignty; but  it  is  only  limited  and  dependent  in  so  far  as  its  powers  are  circum- 
scribed by  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  1855,  which  is  still  in  force,  it  is  provided 
that— 

So  far  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  Constitution  of  the  CTnited  States  and  the  laws  made  in 
pursuance  thereof  regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes,  the  Clioctaws  and 
Chickasaws  shall  be  secured  in  the  unrestricted  right  of  sell -government  and  the  full  jurisdic- 
tion over  persons  and  property  within  their  respective  limits,  excepting,  however,  all  persons, 
with  their  property,  who  are  not,  by  birth,  adoption,  or  otherwise,  citizens  or  members  of  either 
the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  tribe. 
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This  provision  of  the  treaty  seems  to  give  to  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  the 
right  to  regulate  marriage  and  prescribe  all  reasonable  rules  relating  to  the  nat- 
uralization of  white  men  in  this  country.  These  are  the  most  simple  and  common, 
as  well  as  the  most  necessary,  attributes  of  sovereignty,  and  so  essential  to  the 
virtue  and  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  that  they  ought  not  to  be  construed  away 
from  this  Indian  tribe  excei)t  upon  the  most  positive  and  certain  terms  ot  the  law. 

If  a  white  man  about  to  marry  a  Choctaw  woman  in  good  faith  intends  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  nation,  why  should  he  object  to  conforming  to  the  recjuire- 
nients  of  this  statute,  which  in  its  demands  are  so  simple,  so  just,  and  so  easily 
performed?  Is  it  because  he  is  unable  to  make  oath  or  to  otherwise  prove  that  he 
has  not  a  living  wife;  or  that  he  is  unable  to  x)rove  his  good  character:  or  that  he 
is  too  poor  to  j)ay  a  license  lee  which  is  to  procure  for  him  a  wife  and  i)urchase 
for  him  an  undivided  share  in  all  of  the  lands  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  e([ual  to  that 
of  any  Choctaw  in  it?  Or  is  it  because  ho  does  not  care  to  take  the  oath  and  make 
himself  a  Choctaw  citizen,  that  he  may,  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  live  on  and  enjoy  their  lands  in  the  home  of  his  Choctaw  wife  and  chil- 
dren without  submitting  himself  to  their  laws:  that  he  may  have  all  of  the  bene- 
fits ol  the  usufruct  of  the  Indian  lands  and  United  States  citizenship  combined? 

When  It  is  remembered  that  this  law  has  been  a  public  statute  for  twenty-two 
years  past,  and  during  all  of  that  time  the  decision  of  every  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  country  has  constantly  and  persistently  loeen  that  the  Choctaw 
statute  was  valid  and  not  in  conflict  with  the  treaty,  and  that  the  law  in  this  juris- 
diction for  ail  of  that  time  has  been  enforced  by  the  courts  upon  that  theory,  the 
people,  by  public  statute  and  by  the  judgment  of  the  courts,  have  had  full  notice 
of  the  condition,  it  would  seem  strange,  indeed,  that  any  man,  under  these  circum- 
stances, whose  ])urpose  it  was  by  this  method  to  become  an  Indian,  who  intended 
to  aljandon  his  United  States  citizenship  and  become  a  Choctaw,  would  refuse  to 
fobow  the  statute  and  do  those  things  so  simple  and  so  plain  which  the  courts 
were  i)roclainiing  he  must  do.  A  marriage  of  a  white  man  to  a  Choctaw  Indian, 
under  these  circumstances,  without  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  the  Choc- 
taw statute,  is  the  very  strongest  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  man  did  not  intend 
to  become  a  Choctaw  citizen,  but  that  he  did  intend  to  retain  that  of  his  own 
country  and  race.  As  the  laws  were  all  along  being  administered,  that  was  the 
effect  of  such  a  marriage.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  common  people  upon  the 
subject  of  the  law  were  wiser  than  the  courts;  that  these  men  who  were  marrying 
Choctaw  women  knew  all  the  time  that  the  statute  was  void  and  that  the  courts 
were  in  error,  and  they  would  marry  in  accordance  with  their  own  superior  views 
and  w^ait  until  some  wiser  judge  should  take  the  bench  and  give  a  more  proper 
exposition  of  the  law.  Of  course,  by  these  unlawful  marriages  they  did  not  in- 
tend to  become  Choctaw  citizens;  the  very  object  in  marrying  in  this  way  was  to 
avoid  that  very  thing.  I  am  not  criticising  them  for  marrying  thus.  The  mar- 
riage was  good  so  far  as  the  marriage  relations  between  them  and  their  wives  and 
the  legitimacy  of  their  children  were  concerned,  but  it  did  not  change  their  citi- 
zenship. They  did  not  want  it  to  make  them  Choctaws;  this  was  the  thing  they 
were  trying  to  avoid,  and  can  it  be  said  that  without  any  intention  to  become  a 
citizen,  without  any  renunciation  of  his  allegiance  to  his  old  sovereignty  or  any 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new,  and  against  his  will  at  the  time  it  was  solenmized,  this 
marriage  shall  make  him  a  Choctaw  citizen? 

Not  only  have  the  courts  at  Paris,  Tex.,  and  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  which,  so  far 
as  the  United  States  was  concerned,  for  so  long  a  time  exercised  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Choctaw  ;ind  Chickasaw  nations,  decided  the  law  in  accordance  with 
this  view,  but  the  statutory  law  of  the  United  States  recognizes  the  validity  of 
these  Indian  statutes  relating  to  marriage.  The  act  of  ]May  2,  1890,  extending  and 
enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  court  for  the  Indian  Territory 
(Sup.  Rev.  Stat.,  vol.  1,  p.  1-17,  sec.  88),  after  granting  to  the  clerk  and  deputy 
clerks  of  the  said  court  the  right  to  issue  marriage  lic«-nses  and  certificates,  and 
to  solemnize  marriages  in  the  Indian  country,  and  extending  the  marriage  laws  of 
Arkansas  over  the  saul  country,  provides: 

That  said  chapter  lo:?  of  said  laws  of  Arkansas  (the  marriage  law)  shall  not  be  ("onstriied  so  as 
to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  laws  governing  marriage,  cnactt'd  hy  any  of  the  eivilized 
trilies,  nor  to  confer  any  authority  ui)on  any  otlicer  of  said  coiu't  to  unite  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  in  marriage  to  a  :i:ember  of  any  of  the  eivilized  nations  until  tlie  i)reliminaries  to  such 
marriage  sliall  have  lirst  been  arrang(»d  according  to  the  laws  of  the  nation  (jf  which  said  Indian 
isamember:  A)i(l  i)r(>ritli(l  further.  That  whon  such  marriage  is  required  by  law  of  an  Indian 
nation  to  be  ol  record,  the  certihcate  of  such  marriage  shall  be  sent  for  record  to  the  proper 
officer,  as  i)i'ovided  in  such  law  enacted  by  the  Indian  nation. 

Here  is  a  direct  recognition  of  the  validity  of  the  Choctaw  statute  by  the  United 
States  through  its  laws  enacted  by  Congress.     Surely  the  reason  why  the  clerk  of 
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this  court  is  not  allowed  by  law  to  marry  a  white  man  to  a  Choctaw  woman  with- 
out it  shall  be  in  accordance  with  Choctaw  law  is  because,  in  the  judgnieut  of 
Congress,  it  was  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  so  far  as  to  confer  on 
the  man  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  Nation.  It  is  a  statutory  recognition  of  the 
sovereignty  of  these  civilized  nations  to  the  extent  that  they  may  control  their 
own  marriage  and  naturalization  laws,  as  they  should  do. 

In  the  case  of  Nofire  v.  United  States  (116  U.  S.,  657)  this  question  13  inferen- 
tially,  if  not  fairly,  decided  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  these  Indian  marriage 
statutes.  The  Cherokee  statute  is  similar  to  the  one  under  consideration.  The 
case  went  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  from  the  United  States 
circuit  court  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  Judge  Parker  decided  that  because  the  party 
claimed  to  have  been  murdered  by  Nohre  had  not  married  his  wife,  a  Cherokee 
Indian,  in  accordance  with  the  Cherokee  law,  he  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  he  being  a  white  man.  Judge  Parker  had  held  that  because  the  license  to 
marry  had  been  issued  by  a  son  of  the  clerk,  who  was  not  a  deputy  clerk,  but  was 
performing  the  duties  of  one,  the  license  was  issued  without  authority,  and  that 
therefore  the  marriage  was  void.  But  the  Supreme  Court  differed  with  the  judge 
of  the  circuit  court  and  held  that  the  son  of  the  clerk,  acting  as  he  did  as  to  those 
who  dealt  with  him,  was  de  facto  clerk,  and  as  to  them  his  acts  were  valid,  and 
therefore  the  man  had  been  married  in  accordance  with  the  Cherokee  laws,  which 
made  him  a  Cherokee,  and  ousted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts  over 
him.  While  it  is  true  that  in  that  case  the  question  was  not  directly  raised  before 
the  court,  yet  the  whole  opinion  concedes,  and  the  argument  is  made  on  the 
theory,  that  marriage  in  accordance  with  the  Indian  statute  was  necessary  to  confer 
citizenship. 

It  is  argued  that  if  a  white  man  marry  an  Indian  woman  in  one  of  the  States, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  that  State,  that  it  is  a  valid  marriage  there,  and 
by  the  well-known  principle  of  the  law  that  a  marriage  valid  where  contracted 
is  valid  everywhere,  it  must  be  valid  in  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

The  principle  is  conceded.  But  the  effect  of  such  a  marriage  in  the  State  is  only 
to  create  the  relation  of  man  and  wife,  legitimatize  the  offspring,  and  give  to  him 
such  control  over  the  wife's  property  as  the  law  of  the  States  prescribes.  Such 
rights  he  carries  with  him  wherever  he  may  go,  becausa  they  are  personal;  they 
affect  nobody  but  the  man  and  his  wife;  he  can  carry  them  with  him;  they  do  not 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  political,  civil,  or  property  rights  of  others.  But  if 
the  effect  of  such  a  marriage  is  to  be  given  to  it  as  is  claimed  here  it  would  deciti- 
zenize  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  making  of  him  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  country 
and  a  tenant  in  common  with  each  and  all  of  the  peojDle  of  that  nation  to  every 
foot  of  land  they  own,  and  this,  too,  over  the  protest  and  against  the  laws  of  the 
foreign  nation.  No  investigation  into  the  character  and  fitness  of  the  man  to 
become  a  citizen  is  had,  nor  is  any  oath,  binding  him  to  his  allegiance,  admin- 
istered. He  may  be  the  veriest  vagabond  that  treads  the  earth  and  can  turn  traitor 
to  his  adopted  country  without  violating  any  promise  of  allegiance  made  by  him. 
Surely  such  unusual  and  important  incidents  connected  with  the  marriage,  affect- 
ing, as  they  do,  the  political,  civil,  and  property  rights  of  others,  can  not  be  said  to 
be  a  part  of  such  marriage.  He  carries  with  him  into  other  countries  only  such 
marital  rights  as  are  conferred  on  him  by  the  laws  of  the  State  where  married, 
and  as  are  recognized  by  the  civilized  world  as  pertaining  to  the  marital  relation, 
and  such  as  affect  only  the  parties  to  the  marriage  and  their  issue,  and  such  rights, 
and  such  rights  only,  a  white  man  who  may  marry  a  Choctaw  woman  in  one  of 
the  States,  in  violation  of  the  Choctaw  laws,  carries  with  him  to  the  nation  when 
he  goes  into  it  with  his  Indian  wife,  and  such  rights  the  Choctaws  have  always 
recognized;  they  allow  the  woman  to  retain  her  citizenship:  the  issue  of  the  mar- 
riage is  held  to  be  legitimate,  and  the  husband  may  live  upon  and  cultivate  their 
lands  by  virtue  of  the  title  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  enjcy  all  of  the  marital 
rights  to  the  full  extent  that  they  could  have  been  enjoyed  in  the  State  where  he 
was  married,  as  elsewhere  in  the  civilized  world.  The  rule  of  the  law  that  '"A 
marriage  valid  where  consummated  is  valid  everywhere"  is  not  violated  by  hold- 
ing that  the  marriage  of  an  Indian  woman  by  a  white  man,  in  violation  of  the 
Indian  laws,  in  one  of  the  States,  does  not  confer  upon  him  those  rights  of  citizen- 
ship and  of  becoming  vested  to  a  title  as  tenant  in  common  of  the  lands  of  the 
nation  which  a  valid  marriage,  under  the  Choctaw  laws,  would  confer. 

The  court  is  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  confer  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship by  marriage  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  the  marriage  must  be  a  valid  one,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Choctaw  laws. 

Hence,  in  this  case,  the  claimant  is  not  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  that 
nation.  The  action  of  the  Dawes  Commission,  in  placing  him  on  the  said  rolls,  is 
reversed,  and  the  Choctaw  Nation  may  have  judgment. 
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F.  R.  Robinson  /•.  The  Choctaw  Nation. 

The  facts  of  this  case  are,  that  the  claimant,  F.  R.  Robinson,  is  a  white  man; 
that  on  the  21st  day  of  September,  lb7;i,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  according  to 
their  laws,  he  married  a  Choctaw  woman  by  blood,  a  recognized  citizen  ot  the 
Choctaw  Nation;  that  the  said  Indian  wife  died  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1^8 1.  and 
on  August  10, 1884,  claimant  married  a  white  woman,  not  a  citizen  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation. 

By  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  the  Choctaw  council,  approved  November  9, 
187.")  (Durant  Dig.,  226),  it  is  enacted: 

Should  any  man  or  woman,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  foreign  country,  become  a 
citizen  of  tlie  Choctaw  Nation  by  intermarriage  as  herein  provided,  and  be  left  a  widow  or 
widower,  he  or  she  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizenship;  unless  he  or  she  shall  marry 
a  white  man  or  woman  or  person  as  the  case  may  be  having  no  rights  of  ('hoctaw  citizenship  by 
blood.    In  that  case  all  his  or  her  rights  acquired  under  the  jirovisions  of  this  act  shall  cease. 

The  twenty-eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  180G  (14  Stat.  L.  — )  provides: 

AitTiCM-:  2H.  Kvery  white  person  who,  having  married  a  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw,  resides  in  the 
said  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  Nation,  or  who  has  been  adopted  by  the  legislative  authorities,  is  to 
b(!  deemed  a  member  of  said  nation,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw nations,  according  to  his  domicile,  and  to  prosecution  and  trial  before  their  tribunals,  and 
to  punishment  according  to  their  laws,  in  all  respects  as  though  he  was  a  native  Choctaw  or 
Chickasaw. 

The  question  is,  "Do  the  Choctaw  statute  and  the  treaty  conflict?'"  If  so,  the 
statute  must  yield  to  the  treaty,  and  the  marriage  is  legal.  If  not,  they  both  must 
stand  and  the  marriage,  being  in  violation  of  the  statute,  is  void. 

At  the  hearing  the  question  was  argued  that  the  first  marriage  havmg  been  sol- 
emnized before  the  enactment  of  the  statutes  the  rights  of  the  claimant  became 
vested  by  that  act,  and  therefore  it  was  contended  that  although  the  second  mar- 
riage was  after  the  statute  became  a  law  it  could  not  divest  the  chiimant  of  those 
rights  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  before  the  passage  of  that  act.  But 
the  view  to  take  of  the  legality  of  this  statute  relieves  me  of  the  necessity  of  decid- 
ing this  point. 

The  treaty  makes  every  white  man  who  may  marry  a  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw 
woman  a  citizen,  to  use  the  language  of  the  last  words  of  article  28,  above  set  out, 
"m  all  respects  as  though  he  was  a  native  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw."  By  this  pro- 
vision of  the  treaty  there  is  to  be  no  difference  between  a  citizen  by  virtue  of  his 
marriage  and  a  native  Choctaw.  They  are  to  enjoy  e  lually  and  alike  all  of  the 
benefits  of  (Choctaw  citizenship,  as  well  as  share  the  burdens.  Any  act,  therefore, 
of  the  Choctaw  council  j^assed  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  which  makes  a 
distinction  between  them,  granting  to  one  greater  privileges  or  rights,  or  imposmg 
on  him  more  burdens  than  the  other,  or  which  shall  underta!<e  to  enlarge  or  car- 
tail  the  rights  and  privileges  which  flow  from  citizenship  as  to  the  one  and  not  as 
to  the  other,  would  be  in  violation  of  this  provision  of  the  treaty  and  therefore 
void.  An  act  which  ])uts  the  white  man  in  any  respect  in  a  different  attitude  or 
condition  than  the  Indian  is  void. 

The  Choctaw  statute  undertakes  to  deprive  the  white  man  who  shall  lose  his 
Indian  wife  and  afterwards  marry  a  white  woman  of  all  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
The  marriage  had  vested  a  title  to  the  lands  in  him.  This  is  to  be  divested  from 
him  and  he  is  thereafter  to  be  considered  an  intruder,  subject  to  be  removed  from 
the  country  under  the  intercourse  laws  of  the  United  States.  This,  too,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  his  children,  the  issue  of  his  Indian  marriage,  are  Indians 
by  blood  and  entitled  to  remain. 

Now,  unless  a  marriage  of  a  native  Indian  to  a  white  woman,  after  his  Indian  wife 
shall  have  died,  has  the  same  ettecton  him — that  is,  decitizenizes  him,  divests  him 
of  all  title  to  the  Choctaw  lands,  and  deprives  him  of  the  right  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try— the  statute  works  an  inequality,  and  the  white  man  does  not  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  as  the  native  Indian.  The  citizenship  is  different,  and  the  rights  flowing 
therefrom  are  not  the  same.  The  one  may  do  an  act  that  the  other  can  not  do; 
the  one  has  a  privilege,  that  of  marrying  a  while  woman,  that  the  other  does  not 
enjoy.  The  important  right  of  unrestricted  selection  of  a  wife  enjoyed  by  the 
native  Indian  is  denied  the  white  citizen  l)y  marriage;  and  tiierefore.  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  being  in  conflict  with  the  treaty,  are  absolutely  void;  and  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  first  marriaue  was  ])efore  or  after  the  ena(  tment 
of  the  statute.  Of  course  the  latter  marriage  must  l)e  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

I  therefore  find  tliat  the  claimant  is  entitled  to  be  enrolled.  I  hold  also  that  the 
olf spring  of  such  a  marriage  would  be  entitled  to  be  enrolled;  the  father  being  a 
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lawful  citizen,  his  children  would  follow  his  citizenship,  and  by  inheritance  take 
any  property  rights  he  may  have  acquired  thereby;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
commissioners  who  negotiated  the  treaty  ever  contemplated  that  it  should  extend 
further  and  enable  a  white  man,  whose  Indian  wife  should  have  died,  to  be  in  a 
condition  that  by  his  second  marriage  to  a  white  woman  he  could,  by  virtue  of 
such  marriage,  confer  on  his  white  wife  citizenship  so  far  that  in  case  of  his  death 
she  might  remarry  and  confer  on  her  white  husband  and  her  children  by  her  sec- 
ond marriage  the  rights  of  Choctaw  citizenship. 

The  action  of  the  Dawes  commission  in  enrolling  the  claimant  is  affirmed.  Judg- 
ment for  claimant. 

VI. 

Wm.  N.  Tucker  i\  Choctaw  Nation. 

The  facts  of  this  case  are,  that  the  claimant,  on  the  16th  day  of  February,  1893, 
at  South  McAlester,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  under  a  license  of  the  clerk  of  the 
United  States  court  for  the  Indian  Territory,  at  that  place,  married  a  Choctaw 
woman;  that  in  the  solemnization  of  the  said  marriage  he  in  nowise  conformed 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Choctaw  statute  relating  to  marriage  between  white 
persons  and  Indians.  Afterwards,  learning  that  said  marriage  did  not  confer  on 
him  the  right  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  he  remarried  the  same 
woman  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  their  laws. 

The  question  is,  under  the  circumstances,  was  the  second  marrage  lawful,  in  so 
far  as  to  confer  on  the  claimant  the  right  of  Choctaw  citizenship?  The  second 
section  of  the  Choctaw  statute  relating  to  intermarriage  (Durant  Dig.,22G)  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

Marriages  contracted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  solemnized  as  provided  by  the 
law  of  this  nation,  or  otherwise  null  and  void. 

Section  3  of  the  same  act  provides  that: 

No  marriage  between  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  any  foreign  nation  and  a  female  citizen 
of  this  nation,  entered  into  within  the  limits  of  this  nation,  except  as  hereinafter  authorized  and 
provided,  shall  be  legal. 

Then  follows  a  provision  making  it  a  misdemeanor  and  imposing  a  penalty  upon 
all  persons,  their  aiders  and  abettors,  who  shall  violate  the  act. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  statute  there  can  be  no  question  but  that,  so  far  as 
the  Choctaw  Nation  is  concerned,  the  first  marriage  of  the  claimant  was  abso- 
lutely void:  that  is,  it  was  as  if  it  had  never  been  solemnized,  leaving  the  parties 
in  the  legal  condition  as  if  they  had  not  been  married  at  all.  This  being  true  as 
to  them,  how  can  they  now  say  that  the  second  marriage  is  void  on  the  ground 
that  the  first  was  valid?  Having  declared  by  statute  that  the  first  was  void,  they 
are  now  estopped  from  contending  that  the  second  is  void  because  the  first  was 
valid.  As  far  as  the  Choctaw  Nation  is  concerned,  and  it  is  the  only  party  to  this 
suit  who  can  be  heard  to  object,  the  second  marriage  is  valid  because  the  first  was 
void,  giving  the  parties  the  right  to  remarry  as  if  the  first  had  not  occurred.  It 
can  not  be  said  that  there  was  anything  fraudulent  in  the  second  marriage.  It 
simply  had  the  effect  of  naturalizing  the  party.  It  gave  the  Choctaw  Nation  the 
opportunity  of  inquiring  into  his  character,  which  was  proven  good.  He  paid 
the  license  fee  and  took  the  oath.  The  whole  object  of  the  Choctaw  law  was 
accomplished  in  good  faith,  and  the  mistake  made  by  him  in  the  forms  of  his  first 
marriage  was  corrected  by  the  second. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  this  ruling  is  just,  since  the  appeal  in  this  case 
was  taken  it  has  been  proven  that  the  claimant  has  been  duly  and  regularly 
enrolled  by  the  Choctaw  Nation.  The  action  of  the  said  commission  in  enrolling 
the  said  claimant  is  affirmed  and  judgment  for  claimant. 

SUMMARY. 

1.  Absent  Mississippi  Choctaws  are  not  entitled  to  enrollment. 

2.  All  Mississippi  Choctaws  who  may  have  removed  into  the  Choctaw  Nation 
are  entitled  to  enrollment,  without  respect  to  the  quantum  of  blood. 

3.  All  absent  Choctaws  who  have  permanently  moved  away  fronx  the  nation 
and  have  not  returned  are  not  entitled  to  enrollment. 

4.  All  white  persons  married  to  Choctaws  in  accordance  with  their  laws  are 
entitled  to  be  enrolled. 

5.  White  persons  married  to  Choctaws  in  violation  of  the  Choctaw  statute  are 
not  entitled  to  be  enrolled. 
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G.  White  men  who  have  married  Choctaws  in  accordance  with  their  statutes, 
and  the  wife  dies  and  the  widower  afterwards  marries  a  white  woman,  are.  with 
the  children  by  sncli  marriage,  entitled  to  enrollment,  but  do  not,  in  case  of  their 
death,  confer  on  the  white  wife  citizenshij)  to  such  an  extent  that  she  may  confer 
it  on  a  second  white  husband  and  the  children  by  such  marriage. 

7.  A  white  man,  having  married  a  Choctaw  woman  not  in  accordance  with 
the  Choctaw  laws,  and  afterwards  marries  her  in  accordance  with  such  laws,  is 
entitled  to  enrollment. 

United  States  of  America, 

Indian  Territory,  Central  District: 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  and  foregoing  are  true  copies  of  opinions  handed 
down  by  me  in  the  cases  therein  named,  and  which  cases  were  actually  tried 
before  me. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Clayton, 
Judge  United  States  Court  for  the  Central  District  of  the  Didiau  Territory. 


CHOCTAW  AND  CHICKASAW  NATIONS. 

Opinion  of  Hosea  Townsend,  Judge. 
In  the  southern  district,  Indian  Territory, 

In  re  Indian  citizenship  cases. 
Townsend,  J. : 

I  have  examined  with  some  care  the  treaties  between  the  United  States  Govern- 
ernment  and  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  in  order  tliat  I  might  become  familiar 
with  all  the  negotiations.  The  first  treaties  were  made  in  1786,  separately  with 
each  tribe  or  nation  as  they  were  called.  Not,  however,  nntil  1820  was  the  sub- 
ject mentioned  of  taking  any  land  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  On  (October  18, 
1820,  near  Doak's  Stand,  on  the  Natchez  road,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  between 
the  Choctaws  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  which  it  was  stated  in 
the  preamble  the  purpose  was — 

to  promote  the  civilization  of  the  Choctaw  Indians  by  the  establishment  of  schools  amongst 
them,  and  to  perpetuate  them  as  a  nation  by  exchanging  for  a  small  part  of  their  land  here  a 
country  beyond  the  Mississippi  River  where  all  who  live  by  hunting  and  will  not  work  may  be 

collected  and  settled  together. 

Whereupon,  in  part  consideration  of  the  ceding  of  a  part  of  their  reservation  then 
existing,  the  Government  ceded  "a  tract  of  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
situate  between  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,"  and  by  its  boundaries  being  sub- 
stantially the  country  now  embraced  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations.  In 
1825  another  treaty  was  entered  into  between  the  Choctaw  Naticm  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  which  the  Choctaws  ceded  to  the  Government  all  the  land  ceded  to 
them  in  1820  "  lying  east  of  a  line  beginning  on  the  Arkansas  one  hundred  paces 
east  of  Fort  Smith  and  running  thence  due  south  to  Red  River,"  in  consideration 
for  which  the  Government  undertook  to  remove  certaki  settlers,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  west  to  the  east  side  of  said  line,  and  to  pay  certain  money 
consideration  for  a  series  of  years  and  certain  other  provisions  not  material  for 
consideration  in  this  connection. 

On  September  27,  1880,  another  treaty  was  entered  into  between  the  Choctaws 
and  the  Government,  in  the  preamble  to  which  it  is  recited  that — 

the  State  of  Mississippi  has  extended  the  laws  of  said  State  to  persons  and  property  within  the 
chartered  limits  of  the  same,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  said  that  he  cannot 
protect  the  Choctaw  people  from  the  operation  of  these  laws.  Now,  therefore,  that  the  Choc- 
taws may  live  under  their  own  laws  in  peace  with  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi they  have  determined  to  sell  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

It  is  provided  that,  in  consideration  that  the  United  States  "shall  cause  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  Choctaw  Nation  a  tract  of  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
in  fee  simple  to  them  and  their  descendants,  to  inure  to  them  while  they  shall 
exist  as  a  nation  and  live  on  it,"'  they  ''cede  to  the  United  States  the  entire  country 
they  own  and  possess  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  they  agre  3  to  remove 
beyond  the  Mississippi  River." 

Under  the  fourteenth  article  it  is  provided  that  each  head  of  a  family  who  desires 
to  remain  shall  have  a  reservation,  and  then  states  that  persons  who  claim  under 
this  article  shall  not  lose  the  privilege  of  a  Choctaw  citizen,  but  if  they  ever  remove 
are  not  to  be  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  Choctaw  annuity. 

On  the  22d  day  of  June,  1855,  a  treaty  .was  entered  into  between  the  Choctaws, 
Chickasaws.  and  the  Government,  and  this  was  the  first  treaty  at  which  all  three 
were  represented.  Its  purpose  was  declared  to  be  "a  readjustment  of  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other  and  to  the  United  States,"  and  for  a  relinquishment  by  the 
Choctaws  of  "all  claim  to  any  territory  west  of  one  hundredth  degree  of  west  lon- 
gitude."   In  the  first  article  of  said  treaty  it  is  provided  that — 

pursuant  to  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  28th,  1830,  the  United  States  do  hereby  forever 
secure  and  guarantee  the  lands  embraced  within  the  said  limits  to  the  members  of  the  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  tribes,  their  heirs  and  successors,  to  be  held  in  common. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1866,  another  treaty  was  entered  into  between  the  Choc- 
taws, Chickasaws.  and  the  United  States.  This  treaty  seems  to  have  been  necessi- 
tated by  the  changed  condition  of  affairs  that  resulted  from  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
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and  attempts  to  arrange  civil  government  for  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  and 
an  allotment  of  their  lands  in  severalty.  It  provides  for  the  survey  and  platting 
of  the  lands,  and  that  when  completed  the  maps,  plats,  etc.,  shall  be  returned  tea 
land  office  that  was  to  be  established  at  Boggy  Depot  for  inspection  by  all  parties 
Jntefested,  and  that  a  notice  shall  be  given  for  a  period  of  ninety  days  of  such 
return  l^y  the  legislative  authorities  of  said  nations,  (jr,  upon  their  failure,  by  the 
register  of  the  land  office;  and  in  article  K}  it  is  provided  that  the  notice  shall  be 
given  not  only  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  — 

but  by  publication  in  newspapers  printed  in  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Alabama,  to  the  end  that  such  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  as  yet  remain 
outside  of  the  (.'hoctaw  and  Chicka-aw  nations  may  bo  informed  and  have  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise the  rights  hereby  given  to  riisidcnt  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws:  Frovuhd,  That  before  any 
such  absent  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  shall  l)e  permitted  to  select  for  him  or  her  self  or  others,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  ho  or  she  shall  satisfy  the  register  of  the  land  offi<,-e  of  his  or  her  inten- 
tion or  the  intention  of  the  party  for  whom  the  selection  is  to  be  made  to  become  bona  fide 
residents  in  the  said  nation  within  five  years  from  the  time  of  the  selection;  and  should  the  said 
absentee  fail  to  remove  into  said  nation  and  oc^cupy  and  commence  an  imi^rovement  on  the  land 
selected  Avithin  the  time  aforesairl,  the  said  selection  shall  be  canceled  and  the  land  thereafter 
shall  br  discharged  from  all  claims  on  account  thereof. 

This  is  the  last  treaty  entered  into  between  the  Choctaws  and  the  Chickasaws 
and  the  United  States.  But  as  late  as  December  24, 1S89,  the  council  of  the  Choc- 
taw Nation  passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  Congress  to  defray  the  expense  of 
moving  the  Choctaws  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  to  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

It  was  not  until  18;j2  that  the  Chickasaws  took  any  steps  by  treaty  to  move  West. 
On  October  20,  1832,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  between  the  Chickasaws  and  the 
United  States.     In  the  preamble  it  is  set  forth  that — 

Being  ignorant  of  the  language  and  laws  of  the  white  man,  they  can  not  understand  or  obey 
them.  Rather  than  submit  to  this  great  evil,  they  prefer  to  seek  a  home  in  the  West,  where 
they  may  live  and  be  governed  by  their  own  laws. 


In  the  first  article  of  said  treaty  it  is  provided  that- 


The  Chickasaw  Nation  do  hereby  cede  to  the  United  States  all  the  land  which  they  own  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Missis-sippi  River,  including  all  the  country  where  they  at  present  live  and 
occupy. 

It  is  provided  by  said  treaty  that  their  lands  shall  be  surveyed  and  sold  and  the 
])roceeds  held  for  their  benefit,  and  they  would  hunt  for  a  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.     And  in  the  fourth  article  it  is  provided: 

But  should  they  fail  to  procure  such  a  country  to  remove  to  and  settle  on  previous  to  the  first 
publico  sale  of  their  country  here,  then  and  in  that  event  tbey  are  to  select  out  of  the  surveys  a 
comfortable  settlement  for  every  family  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  to  include  their  jjiesent 
improvements. 

And  in  the  supplementary  articles  entered  into  October  22,  1882,  it  is  provided: 

That  whenever  the  nation  sliall  determine  to  remove  from  their  present  country,  that  every 
tract  of  land  so  reserved  in  the  nation  shall  be  given  up  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation. 

On  jNIay  24,  1834,  another  treaty  was  entered  into  between  the  Chickasaws  and 
the  United  States,  making  some  different  provisions  about  the  sale  of  their  lands, 
but  no  change  in  the  general  i)urpose. 

On  January  IT,  183?,  a  convention  and  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the 
Chickasaws  and  the  Choctaws,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Chickasaws  agree  to  pay  the  Choctaws 
the  sum  of  SooO.OOO  for  tlie  territory  that  they  now  occupy.  Excepting  a  treaty 
between  the  Chickasaws  and  the  United  States,  ado])ted  June  22,  18r)2,  in  regard 
to  the  disposition  of  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississipin  River,  we  are  brought 
down  in  the  history  of  the  treaties  of  the  Chickasaws  to  the  treaty  of  1855,  here- 
tofore mentioned,  between  the  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  the  United  States. 

In  all  these  various  treaties,  soleumly  entered  into,  there  is  not  one  line  or  one 
word  to  indicate  that  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  who  did  not  remove  to  the 
Western  country  were  not  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  citizens  and  members  of  their 
res])ectiv(^  tribes.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  treaty  of  1830  between  the  Choctaws 
and  the  United  States  it  is  expressly  provided  that  thosi^  who  reni.iined  should 
"  not  lose  the  ])rivilege  of  a  ( 'hoctaw  citizen,"  but,  if  they  ever  remove,  '•  are  not 
to  be  entitled  to  any  portion  of  tlio  Choctaw  annuity." 

When  it  was  supposed  that  the  lands  would  be  allotted  in  severalty  under  the 
treaty  of  18(H),  it  was  expressly  ])rovi(le<l  that  notice  should  be  i)ublished  in  the 
])apers  of  several  States  that  absent  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  might  come  in  and 
obtain  the  benefits  of  the  allotment,  and  absentees  were  to  be  allowed  live  years 
to  occu])y  and  commence  imi)rovements,  and  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  satisfy 
the  regist<>r  of  the  land  office  that  that  was  their  intention.  The  allotment  did 
not  take  place,  but  if  they  had  not  come  in,  they  were  only  to  lose  their  allotment 
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of  land;  it  did  not  make  them  any  the  less  Choctaws  or  Chickasaws  or  members 
of  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  tribes. 

It  has  been  said  that  they  could  not  be  put  upon  the  roll  as  citizens  and  mem- 
bers of  those  tribes  unless  they  lived  upon  the  land  within  the  Choctaw  or 
Chickasaw  Nation.  I  submit  that  the  action  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  ' 
nations  themselves  when  making  the  treaty  of  1866  does  not  bear  out  the  view,  and 
if  they  were  Choctaws  and  Chckasaws  in  1866,  what  has  occurred  to  change  their 
relations  to  those  tribes?    I  have  heard  of  nothing  whatever.  j 

It  is  said  the  land  was  held  in  common,  and  certainly  some  of  the  tenants  in  ' 
common  in  possession  could  hold  the  possession  for  all  their  cotenants  in  common. 
The  bulk  of  the  nation  living  in  the  territory  ceded  and  maintaining  the  tribal 
government  or  nation  certainly  met  every  requirement  of  residence  and  was  a 
compliance  in  all  respects  with  the  treaty  stipulations  of  living  on  the  land. 

I  shall  hold  that  nonresident  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  who  have  properly  filed 
their  application  and  established  their  membership  of  the  tribes  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  roll  as  citizens. 

Wlio  is  an  intermarried  citizen  and  who  is  an  adopted  citizen  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations? 
Article  38  of  the  treaty  of  1866  is  as  follows: 

Art.  38.  Every  white  person  who,  having  married  a  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw,  resides  in  the 
said  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  nations,  or  wlio  lias  been  adopted  by  the  legislative  authorities,  is  to 
be  deemed  a  member  of  said  nation,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chick- 
asaw nations  according  to  his  domicile,  and  to  prosecution  and  trial  before  their  tribunals,  and 
to  punishment  according  to  their  laws  in  all  respects  as  though  he  was  a  native  Choctaw  or 
Chickasaw. 

Does  this  article  apply  to  future  marriages  and  adoptions  or  only  to  those  prior 
to  its  adoption?  By  article  26  of  said  treaty  it  is  provided  in  regard  to  the  rights 
to  take  land  in  severalty  as  follows: 

Art.  2Q  The  right  here  given  to  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  respectively,  shall  extend  to  all 
persons  who  have  become  citizens  by  adoption  or  intermarriage  of  either  of  said  nations  or  who 
may  hereafter  become  such. 

Under  section  7  of  the  general  provisions  of  the  Chickasaw  constitution,  adopted 
August  16, 1867,  both  as  originall}^  adopted  and  as  amended,  said  sections  can  have 
but  one  construction  and  that  that  they  regarded  the  said  thirty-eightii  article 
as  binding  on  their  future  action;  and  if  this  is  so,  it  would  not  be  within  the 
power  of  either  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  nations  to  pass  or  adopt  any  constitu- 
tion or  law  in  violation  of  said  article  or  that  would  take  away  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, or  immunities  that  have  attached  to  any  white  person  under  and  by  virtue 
of  its  provisions. 

Under  the  constitution  of  the  Chickasaws  above  referred  to,  section  10  of  the 
general  provisions  gives  the  legislature  power  to  admit  or  adopt  as  citizens  of  said 
nations  ''such  persons  as  may  be  acceptable  to  the  people  at  large." 

This  authority  had  been  exercised  frequently  by  the  legislature  of  both  nations, 
as  I  am  informed,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  said  treaty,  as  well  as  subsequent  to  its 
adoption. 

On  October  19,  1876,  the  legislature  of  the  Chickasaws  passed  an  act  in  relation 
to  marriage  between  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  a  member  of  the  Chickasaw 
tribe  or  nation  of  Indians.     The  second  section,  among  other  things,  provides; 

Hereafter  no  marriage  between  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  member  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  shall  confer  any  right  of  citizenship,  or  any  right  to  impj*ove  or  select  lands  within  the 
Chickasaw  Nation,  unless  such  marriage  shall  have  been  solemnized  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

This  act  was  amended  September  24,  1887,  in  some  particulars,  but  the  above- 
quoted  provision  was  retained. 

Among  all  civilized  nations  it  is  conceded  to  be  a  right  that  each  nation,  and  in 
the  United  States  that  each  State,  can  exercise  and  determine  by  their  laws  the 
requirements  to  be  observed  in  solemnizing  marriages,  but  marriage  among  civi- 
lized nations  does  not  confer  citizenship;  under  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  laws 
it  does;  besides,  it  is  supposed  to  carry  with  it  certain  property  rights.  The  gen- 
eral rule  among  civilized  nations  is  that  a  marriage  good  where  solemnized  is  good 
everywhere,  but  in  some  States,  where  marriage  is  prohibited  between  certain 
races  of  people,  they  have  not  been  recognized,  though  the}^  were  lawful  where 
solemnized.  I  think  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  nations 
to  say  by  legislation  that  before  a  white  person  shall  become  one  of  their  citizens, 
with  all  the  privileges  of  one,  they  shall  be  married  according  to  the  forms  and 
requirements  of  their  laws,  and  that  such  legislation  is  not  in  violation  of  the 
thirty-eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1866;  but  when  a  white  person  has  married 
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a  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  according  to  their  laws,  and  resides  in  the  Choctaw 
or  ( Jhickasaw  Nation,  he  is  in  all  respects  "as  though  he  was  a  native  Choctaw  or 
ChickasMW,"  and  his  rights  under  the  treaty  attaches,  and  it  is  not  within  the 
power  of  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  Nation  to  take  the  same  away  by  legislation 
or  otherwise.  It  has  been  said  that  when  adoption  takes  i)lace  by  an  act  of  their 
legislature,  the  same  power  tliat  granted  can  take  away.  1  doubt  this  proposition, 
if  by  the  adoption  treaty  riglits  have  attached,  and  1  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
property  rights  that  have  attached  under  the  treaty  can  not  be  taken  away  and 
that  only  political  rights  could  thus  be  abrogated. 

Along  the  lines  herein  indicated  the  citizenship  cases  pending  in  this  court  will 
be  disposed  of. 

United  States  of  America, 

Indian  Territory,  Southern  Districf,  .s.s; 

I,  C.  M.  Campbell,  clerk  of  the  United  States  court  within  and  for  the  southern 
district  of  the  Indian  Territory,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  annexed  and  foregoing 
is  a  true,  perfect,  and  literal  copy  of  the  general  opinion  of  the  Hon.  Hosea  Town- 
send,  judge  of  the  United  States  court  of  the  southern  district  of  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, filed  in  my  office. 

In  testimony  whereof  witness  my  hand  as  clerk  of  said  court  and  my  official  seal 
at  my  office  at  Ardmore,  in  said  southern  district,  this  1st  day  of  February,  A.  D. 
1898. 

[seal.]  C.  M.  Campuell,  Clei^k. 


CHEROKEE  NATION. 

Opinion  of  William  M.  Springer,  Judge. 

In  the  northern  district  of  the  Indian  Territory,  sitting  at  Miiscoi^ee. 

In  the  matter  of  the  application  of  certain  persons  to  be  enrolled  as  citizens  of  the 

Cherokee  Nation. 

JURISDICTION   OF   THE    COURT. 

The  subject  of  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  has  occupied  a  large  share  of 
public  attention  in  tnat  nation  during  the  past  twenty-six  years.  It  has  been  the 
cause  of  numerous  acts  of  legislation  by  the  nation  and  by  Congress,  and  also  has 
entered  largely  into  the  administration  of  the  Interior  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

One  of  the  learned  counsel  for  claimants  to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
refers,  in  the  opening  of  his  argument,  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  as  follows: 

Of  all  the  new  questions  and  vexing  problems  that  have  come  before  anrl  called  for  the  judg- 
ment of  this  court,  no  one  has  been  of  such  momentous  consequence  and  so  fraught  vyith  vexa- 
tion as  those  this  court  must  entertain  and  determine  in  the  case  of  claimants  to  Cherokee 
citizenship  which  are  now  pending.     (G.  B.  Denison's  brief,  p.  1. ) 

The  number  of  persons  interested  in  cases  now  pending  before  this  court  on 
appeal  from  the  United  States  commission  is  believed  to  be  in  excess  of  5,000,  and 
that  about  4,000  of  these  ])ersons  are  applicants  for  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  The  property  rights  involved  will  aggregate  many  millions  of  dollars,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  socal  and  political  conditions  which  are  affected.  This  court 
approaches  the  subject  with  a  conviction  of  inability  to  do  justice  to  all  who  are 
concerned.  No  pains  have  been  spared,  however,  for  a  thorough  and  exhaustive 
consideration  of  all  the  laws,  decisions  of  the  courts,  and  treaties  which  bear  upon 
the  question. 

All  persons  whose  interests  are  involved  have  had  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing. 
The  court  is  not  responsible  for  the  laws;  it  is  only  responsible  for  their  application 
to  pending  cases.  If  injustice  has  been  done  to  anyone,  the  court  regrets  it  exceed- 
ingly. An  honest  purpose  has  actuated  the  court  in  all  cases,  and  it  asks  that  the 
consequences  for  any  seeming  injustice  may  bo  attributed,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
law  making  power  and  not  to  the  court,  whose  duty  it  is  to  construe  and  enforce 
the  law  as  it  may  exist. 

Congress  has  made  the  decision  of  this  court  final  in  these  cases.  It  is  possible 
that  those  who  may  be  dissatisfied  (and  there  will  doubtless  be  many)  will  petition 
Congress  for  a  reopening  of  their  cases  and  for  further  judicial  investigation  and 
determination.  To  the  granting  of  such  petition  this  court  can  have  no  objection 
whatever.  It  only  regrets  that  an  appeal  was  not  provided  to  a  higher  tribunal, 
in  order  that  the  responsibility  could  be  divided  and  that  a  greater  concurrence  of 
judicial  authority  might  be  procured. 

This  court  submits  to  all  concerned,  and  esi)ecially  to  the  legal  profession,  the 
result  of  its  deliberations  in  these  cases,  with  a  conscientious  belief  that  the  law 
has  been  justly  interpreted  and  impartially  applied  in  all  cases,  and  that  its  judg- 
ments may  be  approved  by  ail  fair-minded  men. 

On  the  10th  day  of  June,  1896,  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Indian 
service  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  was  passed.  Prior  thereto  Congress  had 
by  act  approved  March  8,  1898  (27  Stat.  L.,  64.")) ,  authorized  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  enter  into  negotiation  with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  known  as  the 
Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Muskogee  or  Creek,  and  the  Seminole  nations,  for 
the  purpose  of  extinguishment  of  tribal  titles  to  the  lands  within  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. This  act  conferred  no  powers  upon  the  commission  except  to  negotiate^and 
report.  The  act  of  June  10,  189(3  {2d  Stat.  L.,  321),  for  the  first  time  conferred 
upon  the  cominission  powers  of  an  executive  and  quasi  judicial  character,  besides 
declaring  a  policy  in  regard  to  the  government  of  the  Indian  Territory. 

After  making  sundry  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service,  the  act  of  June  10, 
1896,  authorized  the  commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  to  hear  and  determine 
the  applications  of  persons  who  may  apply  to  them  for  citizenship  in  any  of  said 
112 
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nations  and  to  make  up  the  rolls  of  citizenship  of  the  several  tribes.  As  the  iiro- 
visions  of  this  act  not  only  define  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  commission,  but  of 
this  court,  the  text  thereof  on  this  subject  is  quoted  at  length,  ;ind  is  as  follows: 

That  said  commission  is  further  authorized  and  directed  to  proceed  at  once  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  applications  of  all  persons  who  may  apply  to  them  for  citizenship  in  any  of  said  nations, 
and  after  such  hearing  they  shall  determine  the  right  of  such  applicant  to  be  so  admitted  and 
enrolled:  Provided,  lunvevcr.  That  Sjiu-h  application  shall  be  made  to  such  commissioners  within 
three  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  The  said  commission  shall  decide  all  such  applica- 
tions within  ninety  days  after  the  same  shall  be  made. 

That  in  deternaiiiing  all  such  applications  said  commission  shall  respect  all  laws  of  the  several 
nations  or  tribes,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  all  treaties  with  either 
of  said  nations  or  tribes,  and  shall  give  duo  force  and  etTect  to  the  rolls,  usages,  and  customs  of 
each  of  said  nations  or  tribes:  Ami  provided  further.  That  the  rolls  of  citizenship  of  the  several 
tribes  as  7iow  existing  are  hereby  confirmed,  and  any  person  who  shall  claim  to  be  entitled  to  be 
added  to  said  rolls  as  a  citizen  of  either  of  said  tribes  and  whose  right  thereto  has  either  been 
denied  or  not  acted  upon,  or  any  citizen  who  may  within  three  months  from  and  al  ter  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act  desire  such  citizenship,  may  apply  to  the  legally  constituted  court  or  committee 
designated  by  the  several  tribes  lor  such  citizenshi)),  and  such  court  or  committee  shall  deter- 
mine such  application  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  thereof. 

In  the  performance  of  such  duti<>s  said  commission  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  admin- 
ister oaths,  to  issue  process  for  and  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  to  send  for  persons 
and  papers  and  all  depositions  and  affidavits  and  other  evidence  in  any  form  whatsoever  here- 
tofore taken  where  the  witnesses  giving  .said  testimony  are  dead  or  now  residing  l)eyond  the 
limits  of  said  Territory,  and  to  use  every  fair  and  reasonable  means  within  their  reach  for  the 
purpose  of  dctiu-mining  tlie  rights  of  persons  claiming  such  citizenship,  or  to  protect  any  of  said 
nations  from  fraud  and  wrong,  and  the  rolls  so  prepared  fey  them  shall  be  hereafter  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  true  and  correct  rolls  of  persons  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  said 
several  tribes:  Provided,  That  if  the  tribe  or  person  be  aggrieved  with  the  decision  of  the  tribal 
authorities  or  the  commission  provided  for  in  this  act,  it  or  he  may  appeal  from  such  decision 
to  the  United  States  district  court:  Provided,  hoivever.  That  the  a])peal  shall  be  taken  within 
sixty  days,  and  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  final. 

Those  persons  whose  rights  to  citizenship  have  either  been  denied  or  not  acted 
upon,  and  others  mentioned  in  the  first  proviso  above,  may  apply  to  the  legally 
constituted  court  or  committee  designated  by  the  several  tribes  for  such  citizen- 
ship, with  right  of  appeal  to  the  United  States  court,  as  appears  in  the  second 
proviso. 

The  provisions  in  the  foregoing  statute,  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  this  court, 
are  to  the  effect  that  any  x>ersons  aggrieved  with  the  decision  of  the  tribal  author- 
ities or  the  United  States  commission  may  appeal  from  such  decision  to  the  United 
States  court;  that  the  appeal  shall  betaken  within  sixty  days  from  the  decision  of 
the  tribal  authorities  or  the  commission,  and  the  judgment  of  this  court  shall  be 
final. 

There  has  been  some  contention  as  to  whether  the  United  States  commission 
was  such  a  judicial  body  as  that  appeals  could  be  prosecuted  from  it  to  the  United 
States  court.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pass  upon  this  question.  Whether  the  cases 
which  have  been  brought  to  this  court  are  technically  on  appeal  or  whether  they 
are  instituted  merely  through  the  medium  of  the  commission  is  immaterial.  In 
either  event  this  court  may  hear  and  determine  them.  By  the  rules  of  this  court 
heretofore  adopted  each  appellant  or  claimant  has  been  practically  accorded  a  trial 
de  novo.  All  the  testimony  that  was  considered  by  the  United  States  commission  is 
before  the  court.  In  addition  thereto  the  i)rivilege  has  been  extended  to  all  who 
have  applied  therefor  to  take  additional  testimony.  Every  claimant  has  been 
accorded  the  privilege  of  bringing  before  this  court  every  fact  which  he  may  deem 
essential  to  the  establishment  of  his  claim  to  citizenship  in  the  nation.  (See 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  r.  Ritchie,  58  U.  S. 
Rep.,  p.  524.) 

A  very  careful  and  exhaustive  consideration  has  been  given  to  all  the  cases,  and 
especially  to  the  laws,  treaties,  and  constitutional  provisions,  on  which  rights  to 
citizenship  dei^end. 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  CASE  OF  THE  EASTERN   BAND   OF  CHEROKEES   AGAINST- 
THE   UNITED  STATES   AND   THE   CHEROKEE   NATION. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  understand  the  question  of  Cherokee  citizenship,  a  his 
torical  review  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  will  be  of  interest.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  March  1 .  ISSG,  decided  a  very  important  case,  which  is  known 
as  that  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  against  the  United  States  and 
the  Cherokee  Nation.  This  case  is  reported  at  length  in  volume  117,  United  States 
Reports,  pages  288  to  312.  It  was  taken  to  tlie  Supreme  Court  on  ap])eal  from  the 
Court  of  Claims,  and  was  by  that  court  decided  June  1 ,  1885  (2()th  Court  of  Claims 
Reports,  pp.  4  H)  to  48:)).  The  opinion  of  the  court  in  each  case  was  concurred  in 
by  all  the  judges.  Tlu;  opinion  of  the  Sui)reme  Court  was  pronounced  by  ^Ir. 
Justice  Field,  and  that  of  the  ( 'ourt  of  Claims  by  Chief  Justice  Richardson.  I 
have  thus  si)ecifically  mentioned  this  cas  •  (m  account  of  its  great  imi)ortanco  and 
bearing  upon  the  (luestion  of  citizenshi])  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.     I  will  adopt  the 
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historical  review  of  the  case  which  is  found  in  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  reason  that  it  shows  tlie  construction  which  the 
Supreme  Court  put  upon  the  treaties  made  with  the  Cherokee  Nation.  It  is  as 
follows: 

This  case  comes  before  us  on  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Claims.  It  was  brought  to  determine 
the  right  of  the  petitioners,  called  the  Eastern  Band  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  to  a  proportionate 
part  of  two  funds  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Cherokee  Nation.  (;)ne  of  the 
funds  was  created  by  the  treaty  with  the  nation  made  December  29, 1835,  at  New  Echota,  in 
Georgia,  commuting  certain  annuities  into  the  sum  of  $314,000.  The  other  arose  from  sales  of 
certain  lands  of  the  nation  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  suit  by  the  petitioners  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  it  is  brought  against  the 
United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation  (22  Stat.  L.,  581,  chap.  141);  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, have  no  interest  in  the  controversy,  as  they  hold  the  funds  merely  as  trustees.  They 
stand  neutral,  therefore,  in  the  litigation,  although,  as  a  matter  of  form,  they  have  filed  an 
answer  traversing  the  allegations  of  the  petition. 

The  general  grounds  upon  which  the  petitioners  proceed  and  seek  a  recovery  is  that  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  both  those  residing  east  and  those  residing  west  of  the  Mississippi,  formerly 
constituted  one  people  and  composed  the  Cherokee  Nation;  that  by  various  treaty  stipulations 
with  the  United  States  they  became  divided  into  two  branches,  known  as  the  Eastern  Chei'okees 
and  the  Western  Cherokees;  and  that  the  petitioners  constitute  a  portion  of  the  former,  and  as 
such  are  entitled  to  a  proportionate  share  of  the  funds  which  the  United  States  hold  in  trust 
for  the  nation. 

This  claim  is  resisted,  upon  the  ground  that  the  two  branches,  into  which  it  is  admitted  the 
nation  was  once  divided,  subsequently  bet^ame  reunited,  and  have  ever  since  constituted  one 
nation,  known  as  the  Cherokee  Nation;  and  that  as  such  it  possesses  all  the  rights  and  property 
previously  claimed  by  both;  and  that  the  petitioners  have  not,  since  the  treaty  of  New  Echota, 
constituted  any  portion  of  the  nation. 

To  determine  the  merits  of  the  respective  claims  and  pretentions  of  the  parties  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the  different  treaties  between  the  Cherokees  and  the  United 
States,  and  to  refer  to  the  several  laws  passed  by  Congress  to  carry  the  treaties  into  effect  and 
accomplish  the  removal  of  the  Indians  from  their  former  home  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  their 
present  country  west  of  that  river. 

When  that  portion  of  North  America  which  is  now  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  discovered,  it  was  occupied  by  different  tribes  or  bands  of 
Indians.  These  people  were  destitute  of  the  ]irimary  arts  of  civilization,  and,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, had  no  permanent  buildings,  occupying  only  huts  and  tents.  Their  lands  were  cultivated 
in  small  patches,  and  generally  by  women.  The  men  were  chiefly  engaged  in  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. From  the  chase  came  their  principal  food  and  the  skins  of  animals  were  their  principal 
clothing.  The  different  tribes  roamed  over  large  tracts  and  claimed  a  right  to  the  country  as 
their  territory  and  h^^nting  grounds.  Of  these  tribes  the  Cherokee  Indians  constituted  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  powerful.  They  claimed  the  principal  part  of  the  country  now  composing 
the  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee.  Their  title  was 
treated  by  the  governments  established  by  England  and  the  governments  succeeding  them  as 
merely  usufructuary,  affording  protection  against  individual  encroachment,  but  always  subject 
to  the  control  and  disposition  df  those  governments,  at  least  so  far  as  to  prevent,  withou.t  their 
consent,  its  acquisition  by  others.  Such  superior  right  rested  upon  the  claim  asserted  by  Eng- 
land of  prior  discovery  of  the  country  and  was  re.spected  by  other  European  nations.  There 
was  no  nation,  therefore,  to  oppose  this  assertion  of  superior  right  to  control  the  disposition  of 
the  lands  and  to  acquire  the  title  of  the  Indians  except  the  Indians  themselves,  and  by  treaties 
with  them  from  time  to  time  their  title  and  interest  were  conceded  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  1785,  the  United  States  made  its  first  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  (7 
Stat.  L.,  18).  It  was  concluded  at  Hopewell,  on  the  Koowee,  between  commissioners  represent- 
ing the  United  States  on  the  one  part  and  the  '•  head  men  and  warriors  of  all  the  Cherokees  on 
the  other.'"  By  it  the  Indians,  for  themselves  and  their  i-espcctive  tribes  and  towns,  acknowl- 
edged that  all  the  Cherokees  were  under  the  i)rotection  of  the  United  States  and  of  no  other 
sovereign.  The  treaty  promised  peace  to  them  and  the  favor  and  protection  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  condition  of  the  restoration  to  liberty  of  certain  prisoners  whom  they  had  cap- 
tured, and  of  the  return  of  certain  property  which  they  had  seized.  It  also  prescribed  the 
boundary  between  them  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  lands  allotted  to  them  for  their 
hunting  grounds.  These  lands  embraced  large  tracts  within  the  States  mentioned.  The  ninth 
article  provided  that,  for  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  the  Indians,  and  for  the  prevention  of  inju 
ries  or  oppressions  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  or  Indians,  the  United  States  should  "•  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  the  trade  with  the  Indians  and  of  managing  all  their  affairs 
in  such  manner  as  they  think  proper."  By  this  treaty  the  (^'herokees  were  recognized  as  one 
people,  composing  one  tribe  or  nation,  but  subject,  however,  to  the  jurisdiction  and  authority 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  could  regulate  their  trade  and  manage  all  their 
affairs. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  1791,  another  treaty  was  made  with  the  Cherokees,  in  which  they  were 
described  as  the  "  Cherokee  Nation  "  (7  Stat.  L.,  39).  Its  representatives  were  designated  as  the 
"•chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians,"  and  the  first  article  declared  that 
''There  shall  be  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  between  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  all  the  individuals  composing  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians."  And  the  chiefs 
and  warriors,  "for  themselves  and  all  parts  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,"  acknowledged  themselves 
and  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  and  of  no  other  sov- 
ereign. The  treaty  also  renewed  the  agreement,  on  the  part  of  the  Cherokees,  that  the  United 
States  should  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  their  trade,  and  readjusting  the 
boundary  between  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  "  Cherokee  Nation,"  by  which  the 
hunting  grounds  were  reduced  in  quantity;  and  in  consideration  of  this  reduction  the  United 
States  agreed  to  deliver  certain  valuable  goods  to  the  chiefs  and  warriors  for  the  use  of  the 
nation  and  to  pay  to  the  nation  annually  the  sum  of  $1,000.  A  further  article  increased  the 
amount  to  $1,500, 

The  boundaries  of  the  hunting  grounds  were  from  time  to  time  changed  by  subsequent  treaties, 
and  by  each  succeeding  one  their  extent  was  reduced,  in  consideration  of  which  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  goods  was  promised  to  the  nation,  and  the  annuity  was  increased  until,  in  the  year  of 
1805,  it  amounted  to  $10,000  (7  Stat.  L.,  43,  62,  93).  This  annuity  was  regularly  paid  to  the  Chero- 
kee Nation,  as  represented  by  the  Indians  occupying  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
until  the  treaty  of  July  8, 1817  (7  Stat.  L.,  156).  That  treaty  originated  from  a  division  of  opinion 
among  the  Cherokees  as  to  their  mode  of  life,  which  existed  when  the  first  treaty  with  the 
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United  States  was  made  in  1785  and  which  had  from  that  t'me  increased.  There  were  numerous 
settlements  or  towns  within  the  territory  allotted  to  the  Indians.  Those  who  occupied  the 
upT)er  towns,  which  were  mostly  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  desired  to  enf,'age  in  the  pur- 
suits of  agriculture  and  civilized  life,  while  those  who  occupied  the  lower  towns  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  desired  to  continue  the  "'hunter  life,"  and  owin.i,'  to  the  scarcity  of  game 
where  they  lived  to  remove  acrc^ss  the  Mis.sissippi  River  to  v;icaut  lands  of  the  United  States. 
As  early  as  1808  a  deputation  from  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  authorized  by  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  came  to  "Washington  to  declare  to  the  President  their  desires  and  inform  him  of  the 
impractic;ability  of  uniting  the  whole  nation  in  the  pursuits  of  civilized  life  and  to  request  the 
establishment  of  a  division  line  between  the  two  classes  of  towns.  The  treaty  of  1817.  which  was 
made  with  "the  chiefs,  head  men,  and  warriors  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  chiefs,  head  men,  and  warriors  of  the  C!herokees  on  the  Arkansas  River,'"  recites 
Ihe  action  of  this  deputation  and  the  reply  of  the  President  to  the  parties  made  on  tlie  9th  of 
Janiiary,  1809,  which  was,  in  substance,  that  the  United  States  were  the  friends  of  both  parties, 
and,  as  far  as  could  be  reasonably  asked,  were  willing  to  satisfy  th(!  wishes  of  both;  that  those 
vv'ho  remained  might  be  assured  of  their  patronage,  aid,  and  good  neighborhood;  that  those 
who  wished  to  remove  would  be  permitted  to  send  an  exploring  pai-ty  to  reconnoiter  the  coun- 
try on  the  west  of  the  .Arkansas  and  White  rivers  and  higher  up;  that  when  this  party  should 
have  found  a  ti-act  of  counti'y  suiting  the  emigrants  and  not  claimed  by  other  Indians  the  United 
States  would  arrange  with  them  to  exchange  it  for  a  just  proportion  of  the  country  they  should 
leave  and  to  a  part  of  which,  according  to  their  numbers,  they  had  a  right,  and  that  every  aid 
toward  their  removal  and  that  would  be  necessary  for  them  there  would  then  be  freely  extended 
to  them. 

The  treaty  recites  that,  relying  upon  these  promises  of  the  President,  the  Cherokees  explored 
the  country  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  made  choice  of  the  country  on  the  Arkansas 
and  White  rivers,  and  s(^ttled  upon  lands  of  the  United  States  to  which  no  other  tribe  of  Indians 
had  any  just  claim,  and  that  they  had  duly  notified  the  President  thereof,  and  of  their  desire  for 
a  full  and  complete  ratification  of  his  promise.  To  that  end,  as  notified  by  him,  they  had  sent 
their  agents  with  full  powers  to  execute  a  treaty  relinquishing  to  the  United  States  their  right, 
title,  and  interest  to  all  lands  belonging  to  them  as  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  which  they  had 
left  and  which  they  were  al)out  to  leave,  proportioned  to  their  numbers,  including  with  those 
now  on  the  Arkansas  those  who  were  about  to  remove  thither.  The  treaty  then  proceeds  to 
recite  that,  to  carry  into  effect  in  good  faith  the  i)romise  of  the  President  and  to  promote  a  con- 
tinuation of  friendship  with  their  tjrothers  on  the  Arkansas  River,  and  for  that  purpose  to  make 
an  equal  distribution  of  the  annuities  secured  by  the  United  States  to  the  whole  Cherokee 
Nation,  its  articles  were  agreed  upon.  These  were,  in  substance,  that  the  chiefs,  headmen,  and 
warriors  of  the  whole  Cherokee  Nation  ceded  to  the  United  States  certain  lands  lying  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  United  States,  in  exchange  for  them,  bound  themselves  to  give  to  that 
branch  of  the  Cherokee  Nati(m  on  the  Arkansas  so  much  land  on  the  river  and  the  White  River 
as  they  had  received  or  might  thereaftei-  receive  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, "acre  for  acre,  as  the  just  proportion  due  that  part  of  the  nation  on  the  Arkansas, agree- 
ably to  their  numbers."  The  United  States  also  agreed  to  gi^•e  to  each  poor  warrior  who  might 
remove  to  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi  a  rifle  gun,  with  ammunition  and  other  articles,  to 
pay  for  all  improvements  of  real  value  to  their  lands,  and  to  give  of  the  lands  surrendered,  to 
the  United  States  to  every  head  of  an  Indian  family  residing  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi 
who  might  wish  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  640  acres.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
annuity  due  to  the  whole  nation  for  the  year  1818  should  be  divided  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  nation,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  to  be  ascertained  by  a  census  to  be  taken. 
Previous  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation  were  to  continue  in  force 
with  both  of  its  ])ranches,  each  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  immvmities  and  privileges  which  the  "  old 
nation  "  enjoyed  imder  them. 

On  the  37th  of  February,  1819,  another  treaty  was  made  with  the  Cherokee  Nation  (7  Stat.  L., 
19,5),  represented  by  its  chiefs  and  headmen.  By  it  a  further  cession  of  lands  was  made  to  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  annuity  to  the  nation  should  be  paid  as  follows:  Two- 
thirds  to  the  Cherokees  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  one-third  to  the  Cherokees  west  of  that 
river.  This  apportionment  was  based  upon  the  estimate  that  those  who  had  emigrated  and 
those  who  were  enrolled  for  emigration  constituted  one-third  of  the  nation,  instead  of  upon  a 
census  to  be  taken,  as  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  1817.  The  annuity  thus  divided  was  i-c^gularly 
paid  as  stipulated  until  commuted  by  the  treaty  of  December,  1835,  of  which  we  shall  presently 
speak. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1838,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi  (7  Stat.  L.,  311).  This  was  the  first  time  that  the 
Cherokees  west  of  the  river  were  recognized,  so  far  as  a  distinct  and  separate  political  body 
from  the  Cherokees  east  of  the  river  as  to  call  for  separate  treaty  negotiations  with  them. 
The  treaty  recited,  as  among  the  causes  of  its  being  made,  that  it  was  the  anxious  desire  of  the 
Government  to  secure  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians,  as  well  those  then  living  within  the 
limits  of  Arkansas  as  those  of  their  friends  and  brothers  residing  in  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi who  might  wish  to  join  their  brothers  west,  a  permanent  home,  which  should,  under  the 
guaranty  of  the  United  States,  remain  forever  theirs;  and  that  the  present  location  of  the  Cher- 
okees in  Arkansas  was  unfavorable  to  their  repose  and  tended  to  their  degredation  and  misery. 
By  it  the  United  States  agi-eed  to  put  the  Cherokees  in  possession  of,  and  to  guarantee  to  them 
forever,  7,0(XI,000  acres  of  land  which  were  specifically  described,  and  which  nvo  situated  in  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Indian  Territory,  and  also  to  give  and  guarantee  to  th<>  Cherokee  Nation  a 
l)erpetual  outlet  west  of  these  lands,  and  a  free  and  unmolested  use  of  the  country,  so  far  as 
their  sovereignty  and  right  of  soil  extended.  They  also  agreed  to  pay  for  all  ]m]irovements  on 
the  land  abandoned;  and,  in  order  to  encourage  the  emigration  of  their  brothers  remaining  in 
the  Stat(>s.  to  give  to  each  head  of  a  Chei'okeo  family  th(>n  residing  within  any  of  the  States  east 
of  the  Mi.ssissippi,  who  might  desire  to  remove  west,  on  enrolling  himself  for  emigration,  a  good 
rifie  and  certain  other  articles,  to  make  jxist  compen.satiou  for  their  property  abandoned,  to 
bear  the  cost  of  their  emigration,  and  to  procure  provisions  for  their  comfort,  acconiniodation, 
and  sup))ort  by  the  way,  and  for  twelve  months  after  their  arrival  at  the  agency.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  west  receded  to  the  United  States  the 
lands  to  which  they  were  entitled  on  the  Arkansas  under  the  treaties  of  July  18,  1817,  and  of 
February  37,  1819,  and  agreed  to  remove  from  the  same  within  foui'teeii  months. 

From  this  time  until  the  treuty  of  New  Eehota.  concluded  December  39,  1835  (7  Stat.  L.,  478), 
the  Cherok(>es  were  divided  into  two  brandies,  so  far  as  constituting  distinct  political  bodies; 
that  the  United  States  liad  separate  negotiations  with  each;  and  on  the  14th  of  February,  183;{, 
by  a  treaty  with  the  cliiels  and  lieadnien  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  west  of  the  Mississi))pi.  the 
United  States  renewed  their  gnaranty  of  tlie  7.0lt(t.(iO()  ueres  of  land,  and  of  Wie  perpetual  outlet 
to  the  nation  west  of  those  lands,  and  of  the  free  and  unmolested  u.so  of  the  country  west. 
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In  the  meantime  (from  the  treaty  of  1828  until  the  treaty  of  New  Echota)  the  Cherokees 
remaining  east  of  the  Mississippi  were  subjected  to  harassing  and  vexatious  legislation  from 
the  States  within  which  they  resided.  The  United  States  had,  as  early  as  1802,  agreed  with 
Georgia,  in  consideration  of  her  cession  of  western  lands,  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  lands 
within  the  State.  North  Carolina  claimed  that  the  United  States  were  under  a  similar  obliga- 
tion to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  lands  within  her  limits,  in  consideration  of  a  like  cession 
of  western  lands,  although  there  was  no  positive  agreement  to  that  effect.  And  with  the 
extinguishment  of  their  title  it  was  expected  that  the  Indians  themselves  would  be  removed 
to  the  territory  beyond  the  bounds  of  those  States.  At  the  time  the  treaty  of  1828  was  made,  a 
great  deal  of  impatience  had  been  exhibited  by  the  people  of  those  States  at  the  little  progress 
made  in  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title,  and  at  the  continued  presence  of  the  Indians. 
Severe  and  oppressive  laws  were  passed  by  Georgia,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  leave;  and, 
though  less  severity  was  practiced  in  North  Carolina  toward  the  Indians  in  that  State,  an 
equally  pronounced  desire  for  their  departure  was  expressed.  Angry  and  violent  disputes 
between  them  and  the  white  people  in  both  States,  but  more  particularly  in  Georgia,  were  of 
frequent  occurrence.  (See  case  of  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia,  as  reported  in  a  separate  volume 
by  Richard  Peters  in  1831;  see  80  U.  S.  B  k. ,  8,  L.  ed.  1;  also  a  document  called  The  Public  Domain, 
prepared  by  the  Public  Land  Commission,  and  published  as  Ex.  Doc.  47  of  H.  of  R.,  Forty-sixth 
Congress,  third  session,  and  Doc.  No.  71  of  H.  of  R.,  Twenty-third  Congress,  first  session.) 

The  treaty  of  New  Echota  was  made  to  put  an  end  to  those  troubles  and  to  secure  the  reunion 
of  the  divided  nation.  It  recites  as  motives  to  its  negotiation,  among  other  things,  that  the 
Cherokees  were  anxious  to  make  some  arrangement  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
whereby  the  difficulties  they  had  experienced  from  residence  within  the  settled  parts  of  the 
country  under  the  .iurisdiction  and  laws  of  the  State  governments  might  be  determined  and 
adjusted  and  they  be  reunited  into  one  body,  and  be  sectired  a  permanent  home  for  themselves 
and  their  posterity  in  the  country  selected  by  their  forefathers,  withovit  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  State  sovereignties,  and  where  they  could  establish  and  enjoy  a  government  of  their 
choice,  and  perpetuate  such  state  of  society  as  might  be  most  consonant  with  their  views,  habits, 
and  conditions,  and  as  might  tend  to  their  individual  comfort  and  their  own  advancement  in 
civilization.  By  its  stipulations  the  Cherokees  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  the  lands  owned, 
claimed,  or  possessed  by  them  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  all  claims  for  spoliations  of 
every  kind,  for  the  sum  of  $5,000,000,  and  agreed  to  remove  to  "their  new  home"  west  of  the 
Mississippi  within  two  years  from  its  ratification. 

The  treaty  also  recited  the  cession  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  previous  treaties  of  the  7,0(X),000 
acres,  and  the  guaranty  of  a  perpetual  outlet  west  of  these  lands,  and  a  free  and  unmolested 
use  of  all  the  country  so  far  as  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  and  their  right  to  the  soil 
extended ;  and  also  that  it  was  apprehended  by  the  Cherokees  that  in  this  cession  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  (luantity  of  land  for  the  accommodation  of  the  whole  nation,  and  therefore  the  United 
States  agreed,  in  consideration  of  S500,(XI0,  to  convey  by  patent  to  the  Indians  and  their  decend- 
ants  an  additional  tract  of  800,000  acres;  and  that  the  lands  previously  ceded,  including  the  out- 
let, should  be  embraced  in  the  same  patent  (article  2).  They  also  agreed  to  remove  the  Indians 
to  their  new  home  and  to  subsist  them  one  year  after  their  arrival  there,  except  that  such  per- 
sons and  families  as  in  tlie  opinion  of  "the  emigrating  agent "  were  callable  of  subsisting  and 
removing  themselves  should  be  permitted  to  do  so,  and  should  be  allowed  for  all  claims  for  the 
same  $20  for  each  member  of  their  families;  and,  in  lieu  of  their  one  year's  rations,  should  be 
paid  the  sum  of  $;33.33  if  they  preferred  it  (article  8). 

It  was  also  agreed  that  after  deducting  the  amount  which  should  be  actually  expended  for  the 
payment  for  improvemants,  claims  for  spoliations,  removal,  subsistence,  and  debts  and  claims 
upon  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  for  the  additional  quantity  of  lands  and  goods  for  the  poorer 
class  of  Cherokees,  and  the  several  sums  to  be  invested  for  the  general  national  funds  provided 
for  in  the  several  articles  of  the  treaty,  the  balance,  whatever  the  same  might  be,  should  be 
equally  divided  among  all  the  people  belonging  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  east,  according  to  the 
census  completed,  and  such  Cherokees  as  had  removed  west  after  June,  1883;  and  that  those 
individuals  and  families  that  were  adverse  to  removal  and  were  desirous  to  become  citizens  of 
the  State  wherein  they  resided,  and  such  as  were  qualified  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  their 
property,  should  be  entitled  to  receive  their  due  proportion  of  all  the  personal  benefits  arising 
imder  the  treaty  for  their  claims,  improvements,  and  their  per  capita  as  soon  as  an  appropria- 
tion was  made  to  carry  out  the  treaty  (articles  12, 15). 

By  the  eleventh  article  "  the  Cherokees,  believing  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  their  people 
to  have  all  their  funds  and  annuities  under  their  own  direction  and  future  disposition,"  agreed 
to  commute  their  permanent  annuity  of  $10,000  for  the  sum  of  $214,000,  the  same  to  be  invested 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  part  of  the  general  fund  of  the  nation. 
*  In  the  following  year  Congress  made  the  requisite  appropriation  for  the  commutation  and, 
according  to  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty,  the  money  was  invested  *•'  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  Cherokee  Nation,"  which  had  removed  or  should  subsequently  remove  to  the  lands 
assigned  to  it  west  of  the  Mississippi.  This  is  one  of  the  funds  of  which  the  petitioners  claim  a 
part,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  as  compared  with  the  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  liv- 
ing west  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  territory  ceded.  The  provisions  of  the  treaty  as  to  the  invest- 
ment, custody,  and  distribution  of  the  income  of  this  fund,  and  all  other  funds  belonging  to  the 
nation,  remained  in  force  until  the  treaty  of  July  19, 1866.  The  interest  was  paid  over  annually 
to  the  agents  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  authorized  to  receive  the  same,  and  was  subject  to  appli- 
cation by  its  council  to  such  purposes  as  they  deemed  best  for  the  general  interest  of  their 
people.  The  treaty  of  1866  (article  23,  14  Stat.  L.,  805)  provided  that  all  funds  then  due  the- 
nation,  or  that  might  thereafter  accrue  from  the  sale  of  its  lands  by  the  United  States,  as  pro- 
vided for,  should  be  invested  in  United  States  registered  stocks  at  their  current  value,  and  the 
interest  on  said  funds  should  be  paid  semianniially  on  the  order  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  be 
applied  to  the  following  purposes,  to  wit:  35  per  cent  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools  of 
the  nation  and  educational  purposes,  15  percent  for  the  orphan  fund,  and  50  per  cent  for  general 
purposes,  including  reasonable  salaries  of  district  officers. 

Immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1835  measures  were  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  secure  its  execution  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  adjust  claims  for  improve- 
ments and  facilitate  the  emigration  of  the  Indians.  But  emigration  proceeded  slowly.  Great 
reluctance  to  go  was  manifested  by  large  numbers,  and  at  last  it  became  necessary  to  make  a 
display  of  force  to  compel  their  removal.  Major-General  Scott  was  sent  to  the  country  with 
troops  and  instructed  to  remove  all  the  Indians  except  such  as  were  entitled  to  remain  and 
become  citizens  under  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty.  The  number  that  remained  was 
between  1,100  and  1,200.  They  were  without  organization  or  a  collective  name.  They  ceased 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  henceforth  they  became  citizens  of  and  were  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  they  resided.     The  name  of  the  Eastern  Cherokees  accom- 
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panied  those  who  emigrated,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  who  had  preceded  thera  and  who 
wer(;  called  "'old  settlers.'" 

After  the  reunion  of  the  Cherokee  people  on  their  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi,  resulting 
from  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  on  the  12th  of  July,  1839,  the  following  act  of  union 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cherokees  was  adopted: 

''Act  of  union  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cherokees. 

"  Whereas  our  fathers  have  existed  as  a  separate  and  distinct  nation,  in  the  possession  and 
exercise  of  the  essential  and  appropriate  attributes  of  sovereignty,  from  a  period  extending 
into  antiquity,  bevond  the  records  and  memory  of  men;  and  whereas  these  attributes,  with  the 
rights  and  franchises  which  they  involve,  remain  still  in  full  force  and  virtue,  as  do  also  the 
national  and  social  relation  of  tlie  Cherokee  people  to  each  other  and  to  the  body  politic,  except- 
ing in  those  particulars  which  have  grown  oiit  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  of  1817  and  1819 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  people,  under  which  a  portion  of  our  people 
removed  to  this  country  and  became  a  separate  community  (but  the  force  of  circumstances 
having  recently  compelled  the  body  of  the  Eastern  Cherokees  to  remove  to  this  country,  thus 
bringing  together  again  the  two  branches  of  the  ancient  Cherokee  family  K  it  has  become 
essential  to  the  general  welfare  that  a  union  should  bo  formed  and  a  system  of  government 
matured  adapted  to  their  present  condition  and  providing  equally  for  the  protection  of  each 
individual  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  rights: 

"Therefore  we,  the  people  composing  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cherokee  Nation,  in  national 
convention  assembled,  by  virtue  of  our  original  unalienable  rights,  do  hereby  solemnly  and 
mutually  agree  to  form  ourselves  into  one  body  politic,  under  the  style  and  title  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation. 

"  In  view  of  the  union  now  formed,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
all  unsettled  biisiness  which  may  have  arisen  before  the  consiimmation  of  this  union,  we  agree 
that  such  business  shall  bo  settled  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  respective  laws  under 
which  it  originated,  and  the  courts  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  be  governed  in  their  decisions 
accordingly.  Also,  that  the  delegation  aixthorized  by  the  Eastern  Cherokees  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  Major-General  Scott  for  their  removal  to  this  country  shall  continue  in  charge  of 
that  business,  with  their  present  powers,  until  it  shall  be  finally  closed:  and,  also,  that  all  rights 
and  titles  to  public  Cherokee  lands  on  the  east  or  west  of  the  river  Mississippi,  with  all  other 
public;  interests  whic;h  may  have  vested  in  either  branch  of  the  Cherokee  family,  whether 
inherited  from  our  fathers  or  derived  from  any  other  source,  shall  henceforth  vest  entire  and 
unimpaired  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  constituted  by  this  union. 

"  Given  under  our  hands  at  Illinois  camp  grounds  this  12th  day  of  July,  1838. 

"  By  order  of  the  national  convention. 

"George  Lowry, 
"  President  of  the  Eastern  Cherokees. 
his 
"George    x    Guess, 
mark 
'■'■President  of  the  Western  Cherokees.'''' 

On  the  ()th  of  September  following  they  adopted  a  constitution  of  government,  in  which  they 
recited  that  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cherokees  had  become  reunited  in  one  body  politic,  under 
the  style  and  title  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.    The  second  clause  of  its  first  article  is  as  follows: 

"The  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  remain  common  property;  but  the  improvements 
made  thereon,  and  in  possession  of  the  citizens  of  the  nation,  are  the  exclusive  and  indefeasible 
property  of  the  citizens  respectively  who  made  or  may  rightfully  be  in  possession  of  them: 
Provided,  That  the  citizens  of  the  nation  possessing  exclusive  and  indefeasible  nght  to  their 
improvements,  as  expressed  in  this  article,  shall  possess  no  right  or  power  to  dispose  of  their 
improvelnents  in  any  manner  whatever  to  the  United  States,  individual  States,  or  to  individual 
citizens  thereof;  and  that  whenever  any  citizen  shall  remove  with  his  effects  out  of  the  limits  of 
this  nation  and  become  a  citizen  of  any  other  government  all  his  rights  and  privileges  as  a  citizen 
of  this  nation  shall  cease:  Provided,  iieverthcless.  That  the  national  council  shall  have  power  to 
readmit  by  law  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  any  person  or  persons  who  may  at  any  time  desire 
to  return  to  the  nation,  on  meinoi'ializing  the  national  council  for  such  readmission." 

But  notwithstanding  this  declared  reunion  of  the  divided  Cherokees,  there  was  much  bitter 
feeling  between  the  old  settlers  and  the  newcomers,  leading  to  violent  contests  and  causing,  in 
many  instances,  great  loss  of  propei-ty  and  life.  The  newcomers,  being  the  more  numerous, 
claimed  to  control  the  government  of  the  country,  and  endeavored  to  compel  the  old  settlers  to 
submit  to  their  rule.  The  old  settlers  had  an  organization  of  their  own  and  C()mi)laine(l  that 
the  newcomers  occupied  their  lands  and  ovarthrew  their  organization.  And  among  the  new- 
comers also  thei'e  was  bitterness  between  those  who  had  favored  the  treaty  of  removal  from  the 
east  side  of  the  ]VIississii)pi  and  those  who  had  opposed  it.  The  former  sided  with  the  old  settlers, 
but  the  latter  outnuml  leriul  both.  Violent  measures  were  resorted  to  on  both  sides  to  carry  out 
their  purposes  and  there  was  little  security  for  person  or  property.  The  situation  became 
intolerable,  and  in  1815  the  contending  factions— the  old  settlers,  the;  tr<>aty  party,  and  the  anti- 
treaty  party- sent  delegates  to  Washington  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  officials  of  the 
United  States  Government,  in  the  hope  that  some  relief  might  be  afforded  them.  The  old  set- 
tlers and  the  treaty  party  desired  tlie  division  of  the  x)eople  into  two  nations  and  a  division  of 
the  territory.  Demands  also  were  made  by  each  party  against  the  United  States  under  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Now  Echota.  These  circumstances  led  to  the  treaty  of  August  0, 
18-it).  It  was  negotiated  on  tlie  part  of  the  Cherokees  by  del(>gates  appointed  by  the  regularly 
constituted  authoritiesof  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  by  aelegat(»s  npi)()inted  by  and  rejjresenting 
that  portion  of  the  tril)e  known  and  recognized  as  Western  Clierokees.  or  the  old  settlers.  It 
recited  that  serious  difficulties  had  for  a  considerable  time  existed  between  the  ditferent  parties 
of  the  people  constittiting  and  recognized  as  the  CherokcM"  Nation  ot  Indians,  which  it  was  desir- 
ables should  be  speedily  settled,  so  that  i)eace  and  harmony  might  be  I'estored  among  them,  and 
that  certain  claims  existed  on  the  pait  of  the  Clierokee  Nation  and  i)ortions  of  the  Cherokee 
l)eople  against  Uw  United  States,  ami  tliat,  with  a  view  to  the  final  and  amicable  settlement  of 
these  difficulties  and  claims,  th(>  parties  had  agre(>d  to  tli(»  treaty.     (9  Stat.  L.,  H71.) 

It  declared  that  all  diflicnlties  und  differences  existing  between  tlie  several  parties  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  wer(>  settled  and  adjusted,  and  that  tliey  should,  as  fur  as  jiossible,  be  forgot- 
ten and  forever  buried  in  oblivion:  that  all  ])arty  distinctions  sliould  ceast>,  except  as  far  as 
they  might  bo  nec(;ssary  to  carry  the  treaty  into  (>lTect;  that  a  general  amnesty  should  be  pro- 
claimcMl,  and  that  all  otfenses  and  crini<'s  committed  l»y  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  against  the  nation  or  an  individual  were  jjardoned.  It  was  agreed  also  that  all  parties 
were  to  unite  to  enforce  laws  against  future  offenders,  and  that  laws  should  be  passed  for  equal 
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protection  and  for  security  of  life,  liberty,  and  property.  Thus  the  personal  dissensions  were 
to  a  great  extent  healed. 

The  treaty  also  declared  that  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Cherokee  l^ation  should  be  secured  to 
the  whole  Cherokee  people  for  their  common  use  and  benefit,  and  that  a  patent  should  be  issvied 
for  the  same,  including  the  800,000  acres  purchased,  together  with  an  outlet  west,  thus  recog- 
nizing that  all  the  lands  ceded  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cherokees  west  of  the 
Mississippi  belonged  to  the  entire  nation,  and  not  to  any  of  the  factions  into  which  the  nation 
was  divided.  The  treaty  also  made  provision  for  the  adjustment  and  payment  of  the  claims  of 
different  parties.    The  ninth  article  is  as  follows: 

"The  United  States  agree  to  make  a  fair  and  just  settlement  of  all  moneys  due  to  the  Cherokees 
and  subject  to  the  per  capita  division  under  the  treaty  of  the  29th  December,  1 83.5,  which  said  settle- 
ment shall  exhibit  all  money  properly  expended  under  said  treaty;  shall  embrace  all  sums  paid 
for  improvements,  fei'ries,  spoliations,  removal  and  subsistence  and  commutation  therefor, 
debts  and  claims  upon  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians  for  the  additional  quantity  of  land  ceded 
to  said  nation;  and  the  several  sums  provided  in  the  several  articles  of  the  treaty  to  be  invested 
as  the  general  funds  of  the  nation;  and  also  all  sums  which  may  be  hereafter  properly  allowed 
and  paid  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1835.  The  aggregate  of  the  said  several  sums 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  sum  of  $6,047,067;  and  the  balance  thus  foxmd  to  be  diie  shall  be  paid 
over  per  capita  in  equal  amounts  to  all  those  individuals,  head  of  families,  or  their  legal  repre- 
sentatives, entitled  to  receive  the  same  vinder  the  treaty  of  1835  and  the  supplement  of  1836, 
being  all  those  Cherokees  residing  east  at  the  date  of  said  treaty  and  the  supplement  thereto." 
By  the  treaty  of  July  19,  1866  (14  Stat.  L.,  797),  provision  was  made  for  the  settlement  of 
friendly  Indians  on  certain  unoccupied  lands  of  the  Cherokees  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  for 
the  sale  of  their  interest,  and  also  for  the  sale  of  other  lands  belonging  to  them  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  and  the  investment  of  the  proceeds  in  registered  stock  of  the  United  States  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Under  it  and  pursuant  to  other  laws  sales  were  made  of  the 
lands  mentioned,  and  also  other  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  ceded  to  the  Cherokees  under 
the  different  treaties  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  the  proceeds  have  been  duly  invested  as 
required  by  article  23  of  the  treaty.  The  investment  constitutes  one  of  the  funds  of  which  the 
petitioners  seek  a  proportionate  part.    *    *    * 

Chief  Justice  Richardson,  in  his  opinion  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  also  recites  at 
length  the  history  of  negotiations  and  treaties  with  the  Indians  which  led  up  to 
and  formed  the  basis  of  the  case.  It  will  be  seen  by  careful  examination  of  the 
foregoing  treaty  stipulations  that  the  Indians  who  constituted  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Chero'kees  separated  themselves  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  proper.  This  separation 
was  provided  for  in  article  13  of  the  treaty  of  1835,  which  was  concluded  at  New 
Echota.     The  article  is  as  follows: 

Article  12  Those  individuals  and  families  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  that  are  averse  to  a 
removal  to  the  Cherokee  coiintry  west  of  the  Mississii)pi  and  are  desiroiis  to  become  citizens  of 
the  States  where  they  reside,  and  such  as  are  qualified  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  their 
property,  shall  Ite  entitled  to  receive  their  due  portion  of  all  the  per.sonal  benefits  accruing 
under  this  treaty  for  their  claims,  improvements,  and  per  capita  as  soon  as  an  appropriation  is 
made  for  this  treaty. 

The  condition  of  the  Eastern  Band  and  their  political  status  are  thus  described 
in  the  opinion  in  the  Court  of  Claims  by  Chief  Justice  Richardson:     • 

The  fact  that  those  who  remained  were  Cherokee  Indians  by  blood  and  race  could  not  be 
blotted  out,  and  they  were  so  called,  but  their  connection  with  the  Cherokee  Nation  Avas  com- 
pletely severed. 

They  had  no  further  voice  in  its  councils  nor  in  its  affairs.  They  were  not  subject  to  its  laws 
and  they  owed  to  it  no  allegiance.  The  Cherokee  Nation,  as  a  body  politic,  never  afterwards 
recognized  them  as  a  part  of  the  nation  in  any  form  or  manner  whatever.  The  only  privilege 
ever  accorded  them  by  the  nation  was  that  they  might  become  citizens  and  subject  upon 
removal  within  its  teri-itorial  boundaries,  and  they  accord  that  to  all  those  who  are  Cherokee 
by  blood  or  race,  wherever  they  may  come  from. 

"They  had  expatriated  themselves  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  had  become  denizens  and 
subjects,  if  not  citizens,  of  the  States  where  they  resided.  Thomas,  their  agent  a.nd  attorney, 
wrote  that  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  they  had  the  right  to  vote  though  they 
seldom  exercised  it,  lest  by  identifying  themselves  with  one  political  party  they  should  give 
offense  to  the  other  (Ex.  Doc.  No.  298,  first  session  Twenty-ninth  Congress,  p.  181).  Whatever 
organizations  they  subsequently  affected  must  have  been  mere  social  organizations,  with  no 
power,  as  an  independent  nation  of  their  own,  to  make  laws  or  do  other  national  acts.  That 
follows  from  their  relations  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

They  were  never  afterwards  recognized  by  the  United  States  as  any  part  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  as  a  body  politic. 

Congress  has  passed  acts  from  time  to  time  by  which  there  was  paid  to  every 
Cherokee  Indian  in  the  Eastern  Band  his  proportion  of  the  per  capita  money,  and 
Congress  has  funded  an  amount  of  money  equal  to  the  removal  and  subsistence 
allowance  of  each  of  said  Indians  and  paid  the  interest  to  them  regularly,  and  the 
principal  sum  of  $53.50  to  each  one  who  subsequently  went  west  until  1852.  Chief 
Justice  Richardson,  in  his  opinion,  page  478,  says: 

The  claimant  relies  much  upon  the  language  of  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  1846,  securing 
the  lands  west  to  the  "  whole  Cherokee  people,  for  their  common  xise  and  benefit,"  as  giving  the 
North  Carolina  Cherokees  and  the  claimant  band  an  interest  therein  whenever  any  part  should 
be  sold.  Even  independently  of  the  contemporaneous  construction  by  all  parties,  which 
strengthens  our  views,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  "whole  Cherokee  people''  there  referred  to 
were  the  three  parties  into  which  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  then  divided  by  dissensions,  and  not 
by  locality,  first,  the  '^  Eastern  Cherokees,"'  meaning  those  who  removed  west  after  the  treaty 
of  1835-36,  and  who  constituted  the  governing  party,  or,  as  their  delegates  signed  themselves, 
the  "government  party;"  second,  the  "treaty  party,"  and  third,  the  "old  settlers,"  all  men- 
tioned in  that  treaty. 

If,  however,  the '"whole  Cherokee  people"  there  mentioned  included  the  North  Carolina 
Cherokees,  the  very  language  repels  the  idea  of  any  partition  between  them.     To  enjoy  the 
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■benefit  of  the  common  Lands  they  must  ^o  and  enjoy  the  same  with  their  brethren,  according 
to  the  customs,  laws,  and  usages  of  the  nation.  There  is  not  a  single  word  in  either  of  the  trea- 
ties that  implies  a  partition  of  land  or  a  division  of  the  funds  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  All  is  dis- 
tinctly either  declared  or  implied  to  be  "•  in  (;ommon."  In  clear  violation  of  the  idea  of  common 
property,  the  present  claimant  is  seeking  a  division  of  it. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims  is  as  follows: 

The  demands  of  the  present  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  and  its  members  are  in  conflict  with 
these  express  provisions  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  to  which  they  are 
claiming  to  belong.  They  are  demanding  a  division  of  trust  funds  which  the  Lnited  States 
holds  as  the  common  property,  and  tliat,  too,  while  they  are  living  withoiit  the  limits  of  tiie 
nation  and  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  citizens  of  ancjther  government,  in  utter  disregard  of 
the  traditions,  constitution,  and  laws  of  the  Cherokee  people. 

Throughout  this  opinion  we  have  treated  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  common  lands  as  the 
common  property  of  the  nation,  precisely  as  were  the  lands  before  such  sale.  Those  proceeds 
have  been  invested,  and  the  income  of  the  investments  is  paid  out,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  1800  (U  Stat.  L.,  bt)")),  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  Cherokee  Nation  as  a  body  politic. 

If  the  Indians  cast  of  the  Mississippi  River  wish  to  enjoy  the  common  benefits  of  the  common 
property  of  the  nation,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be,  whether  in  permanent  fund  or  in  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  common  lands,  they  must  comply  with  the  constitution  and  laws  andl)ecome 
readmitted  to  citizenship  as  therein  provided.  They  cannothav(>a  divided  share  of  the  common 
property  of  the  nation,  and  thus  gain  rights  and  privileges  not  accorded  to  any  other  Cherokee 
Indians— the  living  out  of  the  national  territory,  avoiding  subjecting  themselves  to  the  laws  of 
the  nation,  dividinglts  common  fund  and  common  i)roperty,  and  managing  their  affairs  wholly 
independent  of  national  authority.  Sueh  an  admission  of  right  might  break  the  nation  into  innu- 
merable bands  and  scatter  hito  fractions  funds  which,  by  treaties  witli  the  United  States  and  by 
the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  Indians  themselves,  have  been  dedicated  as  common  funds  to 
the  common  and  not  divided  benefit  of  the  nation. 

In  our  opinion  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  claimants  in  this  case,  have  no  rights  in 
law  or  in  equity  in  and  to  the  moneys,  stocks,  and  bonds  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for 
the  Cherokees,  arising  out  of  the  sales  of  lands  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  nor  in  and 
to  a  certain  other  fund,  commonly  called  the  permanent-annuity  fund,  mentioned  in  the  act  of 
March  ;5,  1«S3  ('^^  Stat.  L.,  585),  referring  the  case  to  this  court;  and  a  decree  will  be  entered  to 
that  effect. 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  this  case  concludes  as 
follows: 

Their  claim  (Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees),  however,  rests  upon  no  solid  foundation.  The 
lands  from  the  sales  of  which  the  proceeds  were  derived  belonged  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  a 
political  body,  and  not  to  its  individual  members.  They  were  held,  it  is  true,  for  the  common 
benefit  of  all  the  Cherokec^s,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  each  member  had  such  an  interest  as  a 
tenant  in  common  that  ho  could  clrlim  a  pro  rata  sliare  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  made  of  any 
part  of  them.  He  had  a  right  to  uio  parcels  of  the  land  thus  held  by  the  nation,  subject  to  such 
rules  as  its  governing  authority  might  prescribe;  but  that  right  neither  prevented  nor  qualified 
the  legal  power  of  that  authority  to  cede  the  lands  and  the  title  of  the  nation  to  the  United 
States.  Our  Government,  by  its  treaties  with  the  Cherokees, recognized  them  as  a  distinct 
political  community  and  so  far  indejiendent  as  to  justify  and  requii'e  negotiations  with  them  in 
that  character.  Their  treaties  of  cession  must,  therefore,  be  held  not  only  to  convey  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  nation,  but  to  divest  the  interest  therein  of  each  of  its  members.  Such 
was  substantially  the  language  and  such  the  decision  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  in  a  communication  made  to  the  President  in  1815  with  reference  to  the  treaty  of  New 
Echota.  "•  The  Executive  of  the  United  States,"  he  said,  "•  must,  therefore,  regard  the  treaty  of 
New  Echota  as  binding  on  the  whole  Cherokee  tribe;  and  the  Indians,  whether  in  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Tennessee,  or  North  Carolina,  are  bound  by  its  provisions.  As  a  necessary  consequence, 
they  are  entitled  to  its  advantages.  The  North  Carolina  Indians,  in  asking  the  benefit  of  the 
removal  and  subsistence  commutation,  necessarily  admit  the  binding  influence  of  the  treaty  on 
them  and  their  rights.  They  can  not  take  its  benefits  without  submitting  to  its  burdens.  The 
Executive  must  regai-d  the  treaty  as  the  supreme  law,  and  as  a  law  construe  its  provisions." 
(lOps.Attys.Gen.,  437.) 

Whatever  rights,  therefore,  the  Cherokees  in  North  Carolina,  who  refused  to  join  their 
countrymen  in  the  removal  to  the  lands  ceded  to  them  west  of  the  Mississippi,  can  claim  in  the 
funds  arising  from  the  sales  of  portions  of  such  lands,  or  in  the  fund  created  by  a  commutation 
of  th(;  annuities  granted  UT)on  cessions  of  the  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  must  depend  entirely 
upon  the  treaties  out  of  which  those  funds  originated.  They  have  as  yet  received  nothing  from 
either  of  them,  and  they  can  claim  nothing  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  lands  of  the  nation, 
which  its  authorities  ceded  to  the  United  States,  were  held  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the 
Cherokees.  All  public  pro])erty  of  a  nation  is  supposed  to  l)e  held  for  the  common  benefit  of  its 
people;  their  individual  interest  is  not  .sei)arab!e  from  that  of  the  nation 

The  Choi-okees  in  North  Carolina  dissolved  thei r  connection  with  their  nation  when  they  i-ef  used 
to  accomj)any  the  body  of  it  on  its  removal,  and  they  have  had  no  se])ai'ate  political  organization 
since.  Whati^-er  union  tliey  have  had  among  themselves  has  been  merely  a  social  or  business 
one.  It  was  formed  in  1808.  at  the  suggestion  of  an  officer  of  the  Indian  ( )tHce,  for  the  i)ur))oso  of 
enabling  them  to  transact  business  with  the  Government  with  greater  convenience.  Although 
its  articles  are  drawn  in  the  form  of  a  constitution  for  a  sei)arato  civil  gov(>rnment,  they  have 
never  l)een  recognized  as  a  separate  nation  by  the  United  States;  no  treaty  has  been  made  with 
them;  they  can  pass  no  laws;  they  are  citizens  of  that  State  and  bound  by  its  laws.  As  W(>11 
observed  by  the  Court  of  Claims  in  its  exhaustive  opinion,  they  have  been  in  some  matters 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  United  States,  but  never  recognized  as  a  nation  in  whole  or  in 
part.     (20C.C1S.) 

Nor  is  the  band,  organized  as  it  now  is,  the  successor  of  any  organization  recognized  by  any 
treaty  or  law  of  the  United  States.  Individual  Indians  who  refused  to  remove  west  and  preferred 
to  remain  and  become  citizens  of  the  States  in  which  they  resided  were  promised  certain 
moneys,  but  tlien*  is  no  evidence  that  the  petitiom^rs  have  succeeded  to  any  of  tlieir  rights. 
The  original  claimants  have  i)j-obably  all  died,  for  fifty  years  hav(>  ela])sed  since  tlie  treaty  of 
ls;i.')  was  made,  and  no  transfer  from  tliein  or  their  legal  rei)resentativesis  shown.  But  assuniing 
that  the  petitioners  ])robably  represent  all  rlLrhtt'ul  (leinancN  of  thi«  Cherokees  living  in  North 
Carolina  when  the  treaty  was  made,  what  were  those  demands/  As  designated  by  articles  1:3  and 
15  of  the  treaty,  those  Cherokees  were  to  receive  "their  due  portion  of  all  the  personal  benefits 
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accruing  under  the  treaty  for  their  claims,  improvements,  and  per  capita."  The  term  "  claims" 
had  reference  to  demands  for  spoliations  of  their  property,  which  existed  prior  to  the  treaty. 
The  improvements  were  those  made  on  the  property  ceded.  By  per  capita  was  meant  the  appor- 
tionate  amount,  given  to  each  Cherokee  east  not  choosing  to  emigrate,  of  the  money  received  on 
the  cession  of  the  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi,  after  deducting  certain  expenditures  mentioned 
in  article  15.  Whatever  may  have  remained  for  the  per  capita  distribution  of  the  $5,000,000 
received  for  the  lands  after  the  deductions  mentioned,  it  is  plain  that  it  constituted  no  portion 
of  the  moneys  that  formed  the  fund  of  which  the  petitioners  seek  by  this  suit  a  proportionate 
part.  By  the  treaty  of  1846  certain  sums  were  allowed  in  addition  to  the  $5,000,000  specified  in 
the  treaty  of  1835,  and  from  the  whole  amount  certain  items,  other  than  those  three  designated, 
were  to  be  deducted,  and  the  balance  was  to  be  paid  over  per  capita  in  equal  amounts  to  all  the 
individuals  heads  of  families  or  their  legal  representatives,  entitled  to  receive  it  under  that 
treaty.    But  this  change  in  no  respect  affects  the  case. 

While  the  treaty  of  1846  was  under  negotiation  one  William  H.  Thomas  appeared  in  Wash- 
ington as  the  representative  of  Cherokees  in  North  Carolina  and  urged  a  recognition  of  their 
demands  for  the  per  capita  money  and  the  removal  and  subsistence  money  under  articles  8  and 
12  of  the  treaty  of  1835.  He  had  obtained  a  statement  from  one  of  the  commissioners  who  nego- 
tiated that  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  from  several  respectable  persons  who  were 
privy  to  the  negotiations,  and  from  some  of  the  Cherokees  who  signed  the  treaty  as  to  the  mean- 
ing which  should  be  given  to  certain  terms  used  in  it,  and  we  are  referred  to  these  documents 
as  though  they  should  have  some  influence  upon  the  construction  of  those  terms.  But  it  is  too 
plain  for  controversy  that  they  can  not  be  used  to  control  the  language  of  the  treaty  or  guide  in 
its  construction. 

The  per  capita  money  and  the  removal  and  subsistence  money  had  not  been  paid  when  the 
treaty  of  1846  was  made,  but  the  Court  of  Claims  finds  that  since  then  they  have  been  paid. 
The  claim  now  presented  by  the  Cherokees  of  North  'Carolina  to  a  share  of  the  commuted  an- 
nuity fund  of  $214,000,  and  of  the  fund  created  by  the  sales  of  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  ceded 
to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  resting,  as  it  does,  upon  the  designation  in  the  treaty  of  the  lands  origi- 
nally possessed  by  the  Cherokees  and  ceded  to  the  United  States,  or  subsequently  acquired  by 
them  from  the  United  States,  as  "the  common  property  of  the  nation,"  or  as  held  for  the  com- 
mon use  and  benefit ''  of  the  Cherokee  people,"  has  no  substantial  foundation.  If  Indians  in  that 
State  or  in  any  other  State  east  of  the  Mississippi  wish  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  common 
property  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  whatever  form  it  may  exist,  they  must,  as  held  by  the 
Court  of  Claims,  comply  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  be  read- 
mitted to  citizenship  as  there  provided.  They  can  not  live  out  of  its  territory,  evade  the  obli- 
gations and  burdens  of  citizenship,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  funds  and 
common  property  of  the  nation.  Those  funds  and  that  property  were  dedicated  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Cherokees,  and  were  intended  by  the  treaties  with  the  United  States,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  united  nation,  and  not  in  any  respect  for  those  who  have  separted  from  it  and 
become  aliens  to  their  nation. 

We  see  no  just  ground  on  which  the  claim  of  the  petitioners  can  rest  to  share  in  either  of  the 
funds  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Cherokee  Nation;  and  the  decree  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  must,  therefore,  be  affirmed;  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

We  have  quoted  thus  extensively  from  this  important  case  for  the  reason  that 
the  historical  review  given  in  the' opinions  in  this  case  and  the  legal  principles 
involved  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  determining  the  rights  of  many  persons 
to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  at  this  time.  In  some  of  the  briefs  of  attor- 
neys for  claimants  it  is  contended  that  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  the  case  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  are  mere  dicta  and 
not  applicable  to  the  cases  now  pending  in  this  court.  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
in  the  further  consideration  of  the  case  now  pending,  that  the  opinions  in  the  case 
of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  are  very  important  and  controlling  upon  many 
features  which  may  be  presented. 

It  is  true  that  the  parties  now  applying  for  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
were  not  all  parties  to  the  treaty  concluded  at  New  Echota,  and  were  not  inter- 
ested in  the  suit  decided  by  the  Court  of  Claims  and  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  But  many  of  the  applicants  for  citizenship  now  before  this  court  claim  to 
be  the  descendants  of  the  North  Carolina  or  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians, 
and  in  so  far  as  the  rights  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  that  band  were  determined 
by  the  Supreme  Court  the  decision  would  be  applicable  and  decisive  as  to  all 
claiming  through  them. 

LEGAL  PROPOSITIONS  ESTABLISHED. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  court  the  following  propositions  are  clearly  established  by 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  in  the  case  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  against  The  Cherokee 
Nation  and  The  United  States,  viz: 

First.  That  the  lands  and  other  property  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  belong  to  it  as 
a  political  body  and  not  to  its  individual  members.  The  lands  are  held  as  com- 
munal property,  not  vested  in  the  Cherokees  as  individuals,  either  as  tenants  in 
common  or  jointtenants.  (See  also  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  The  Old  Settlers,  148  U.  S.,  427). 

Second.  That  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees,  who  are  now  known  as  the  Eastern 
Band,  who  refused  to  join  their  countrymen  in  the  removal  to  the  lands  ceded  to 
the  Cherokee  Nation  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  thereby  dissolved  their  con- 
nection with  what  is  now  known  as  the  Cherokee  Nation.  They  became  citizens 
of  the  States  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  States  in  which  they  resided,  and  have 
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no  right,  title,  or  interest  in  the  lands  or  other  property  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  as 
now  constituted.  They  have  received  their  due  proportion  ot  all  the  personal 
benefits  accruing  under  tlie  treaty  of  18:]5-:)G  for  their  claims,  improvements,  and 
per  capita.  Since  their  separation  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  they  have  had  no 
right  to  any  portion  of  the  lands  or  common  property  of  the  nation,  or  to  any 
lands  or  property  held  for  the  common  use  and  benefit  of  the  Cherokee  people  who 
constitute  said  nation. 

Third.  That  the  phrase  "the  whole  Cherokee  people," used  in  the  treaty  of  184G, 
refers  to  those  Cherokees  only  whose  representatives  participated  in  the  making 
and  ratification  of  the  treaty,  viz,  the  Cherokee  Nation  proper,  the  treaty  party, 
and  the  Old  Settlers,  or  Western  Cherokees.  Those  Cherokees  only  were  the  rec- 
ognized citizeTis  of  the  united  Cherokee  Nation,  and  no  other  Cherokees  were 
entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  now  con- 
stituted. 

Fourth.  If  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees,  or  the  Cherokees  in  all  the  States  of 
the  Union,  wish  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  common  property  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  in  whatever  form  it  may  exist,  they  must,  as  held  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  comply  wath  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  and  be  readmitted  to  citizenship  as  therein  provided.  They  can  not 
live  out  of  its  territory,  evade  the  obligations  and  burdens  of  citizenship,  and  at 
the  same  time  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  lands,  funds,  and  common  property  of  the 
nation.  These  lands,  funds,  and  property  were  dedicated  by  the  Cherokee  con- 
stitution, and  were  intended  by  the  treaties  with  the  United  States  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  United  States,  and  not  in  any  respect  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  those 
who  have  separated  themselves  from  it  and  become  aliens  to  the  nation. 

THE  LAND   TENURE. 

The  constitution  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  article  T,  section  2,  provides  that  the 
lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  remain  common  i)roperty,  but  the  improve- 
ments made  thereon  and  in  possession  of  the  citizens  of  the  nation  are  the  exclu- 
sive and  indefeasible  property  of  the  citizens,  respectively,  who  made  or  may 
be  rightfully  in  possession  of  them. 

The  patent  of  the  United  States  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  issued  on  the  31st  day 
of  December,  1838,  provides  as  follows: 

Therefore,  in  the  execution  of  the  agreements  and  stipulations  contained  in  the  said  several 
treaties,  tlie  United  States  have  given  and  givantod  unto  the  said  Cherokee  Nation  the  two  tracts 
of  land  so  surveyed  and  hereinbefore  described,  containing  in  the  whole  14.;i74.i:5S  and  jV,,  of  an 
acre,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same,  together  with  all  the  rights.  ])rivileges,  arud  appurtenances 
thereto  belonging,  to  tlie  said  Chercjkee  Nation  forever;  subject,  however,  to  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  i)ermit  other  tribes  of  red  men  to  get  salt  on  the  salt  plains  of  the  Western 
Prairie,  referred  to  in  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  2'Jtli  of  December,  1835,  &c. 

And  subject,  among  other  things,  to  the  further  condition  "that  the  lands 
hereby  granted  shall  revert  to  the  United  States  if  the  said  Cherokee  Nation 
becomes  extinct  or  al)andons  the  same." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  text  of  the  patent  by  which  the  Cherokee  Nation  holds 
the  lands  belonging  to  it  that  the  title  is  in  fee  simple  with  certain  conditions, 
called  a  base  or  qualified  fee.  The  citizens  who  occupy  the  lands  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  have  no  title  to  the  soil,  but  merely  a  riglit  to  occupy  such  portions  of  the 
soil  as  they  may  cultivate,  under  the  laws  of  the  nation.  The  citizen  occupant 
not  having  any  title  to  the  land,  })ut  owning  the  improvements  only,  can  not  be 
said  to  be  either  a  tenant  in  common  or  a  joint  tenant  with  any  other  citizen  of 
the  nation,  because  such  tenur(3  implies  title  of  some  kind  in  the  tenant.  Tenants 
in  common  have  a  unity  of  possession,  because  no  man  can  tell  which  part  is  his 
own.     (Browne's  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  p.  2G3. ) 

Hence  the  possession  of  one  citizen  of  a  portion  of  the  land  of  the  nation  is  in  no 
sense  a  tenancy  in  common:  nor  are  the  citizens  of  the  nation  joint  tenants,  for 
joint  tenants  of  the  land  hold  in  fee  simpl(>  or  otherwise,  and  there  must  be  a  unity 
of  interest,  a  unity  of  title,  a  unity  of  time,  and  a  unity  of  possessicm.  In  other 
words,  the  joint  tenants  have  one  and  the  same  interest  secured  by  one  and  the 
same  conveyance,  commencing  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  held  as  one  indi- 
vidual possession.     (lb.,  2r)G.) 

Thi^so  definitions,  therefore,  do  not  apply  to  any  condition  existing  in  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  as  to  land  tenure  and  occupancy.  A  citiz(?n  of  the  ( 'herokee  Nation  has 
the  exclusive  ri.uht  to  the  occupancy  of  the  land  upon  which  he  has  made  improve- 
ments or  of  which  he  is  rightfully  in  pos.session.  No  other  citizen  of  the  nation 
has  a  right  to  occupy  the  particular  tract  occupi(>d  l)v  another  citizen:  therefore, 
the  citizens  of  the  nation  are  neither  joint  tenants  with  other  citizens  of  the  nation 
nor  tenants  in  common.    They  occui)y  the  hind  in  severalty,  each  holding  the 
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possession  in  his  own  right  only,  without  any  other  person  being  joint  or  con- 
nected with  him  in  point  of  interest  during  his  occupancy.  They  are  merely 
occupants  in  severalty. 

THE   UNITED   NATION. 

The  Indians  who,  by  the  treaty  of  1835,  agreed  with  the  United  States  to  emigrate 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  were  finally  located  in  what  is  known  as  the  Chero- 
kee Nation.  The  Western  Cherokees,  known  as  the  Old  Settlers,  had  preceded 
them  to  this  country.  A  new  nation  was  formed  to  consist  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Cherokees.  This  act  of  union  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Chero- 
kees was  agreed  to  on  the  12th  of  July,  1838.  In  September  following,  as  hereto- 
fore set  forth  in  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  constitution  of  government 
was  adopted  in  which  it  was  recited  tnat  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cherokees  had 
become  united  in  one  body  politic  under  the  style  and  title  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
Notwithstanding  the  formation  of  this  union  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  con- 
stitution and  a  new  nation,  all  was  not  peace  and  harmony.  Dissension  arose 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  treaty  of  1846.  This  treaty  was  made  and  con- 
cluded between  the  following  parties: 

First,  The  United  States. 

Second.  The  Cherokee  Nation. 

Third.  The  treaty  party,  which  was  a  faction  of  the  Cherokee  tribe  of  Indians 
at  that  time. 

Fourth.  By  the  Old  Settlers,  or  Western  Cherokees. 

This  treaty  recites  the  fact  that  serious  difficulties,  for  a  considerable  time  past, 
had  existed  between  the  different  portions  of  the  people  constituting  and  recog- 
nized as  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians,  which  it  was  desirable  should  be  speedily 
settled,  so  that  peace  and  harmony  might  be  restored  among  them.  With  a  view 
to  final  and  amicable  settlement  of  these  difficulties,  that  treaty  was  agreed  to. 

The  first  article  provides,  among  other  things,  that  "the  lands  now  occupied 
by  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  be  secured  to  the  whole  people  for  their  common  use 
and  benefit." 

The  words  "the  whole  Cherokee  people "  mentioned  in  this  article  evidently 
refer  to  the  parties  who  particii)ated  in  the  formation  of  the  treaty,  and,  as  Chief 
Justice  Richardson  held  in  his  opinion  to  which  reference  is  made,  these  words 
did  not  embrace  what  is  known  as  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees.  Nor  do  they 
embrace  the  Cherokees  who  have  separated  themselves  from  the  tribe  and  taken 
up  their  residence  in  the  States. 

THREE   CLASSES   OF   CHEROKEES. 

From  these  treaties  and  from  provisions  in  the  Cherokee  constitutions  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  were,  and  have  been  since  the  establishment  of  the  present  Cherokee 
Nation  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  three  classes  of  Cherokee  Indians. 

First.  Those  who  are  citizens  of  the  united  Cherokee  Nation,  the  nation  as  now 
constituted,  and  which  occupies  the  lands  ceded  to  the  nation  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River; 

Second.  The  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees,  which  constitute  all  those  individuals 
and  families  of  the  old  Cherokee  Nation  who  were  averse  to  the  removal  to  the 
Cherokee  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  who  were  desirous  to  become 
citizens  of  the  States  in  which  they  lived  and  where  they  then  resided;  and 

Third.  Those  Cherokees  mentioned  in  the  constitution  of  the  united  Cherokee 
Nation,  and  also  in  the  constitution  of  the  old  Cherokee  Nation,  who  were 
described  as  follows:  "Citizens  who  shall  remove,  with  their  effects,  out  of  the 
limits  of  this  nation  and  l)ecome  citizens  of  another  government. "  Such  Indians  were 
declared  by  the  Cherokee  constitution  to  have  forfeited  all  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  citizens  of  the  nation.  It  was  provided,  however,  with  reference  to  this 
latter  orthird  class,  "that  the  national  council  shall  have  power  to  readmit  by  law 
to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  any  such  person  or  persons  who  may  at  any  time 
desire  to  return  to  the  nation  on  their  memorializing  the  national  council  for  such 
readmission." 

Those  who  are  now  claiming  the  right  to  be  enrolled  as  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  come  within  one  or  the  other  of  the  last  two  classes  mentioned. 

WHO  MAY   BE   ADMITTED   TO   CITIZENSHIP. 

This  court  has  no  jurisdiction  or  power  under  the  acts  of  Congress  by  means  of 
which  the  pending  cases  are  being  considered  to  exercise  any  discretion  as  to  who 
should  or  who  should  not  be  enrolled  as  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.     It  has 
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the  power  simply  to  determine  who  are  legally  citizens  thereof,  and  who  ought  to 
be  so  regarded,  but  who  are  now  denied  the  rights  and  x)rivileges  of  citizenship  by 
said  nation.  The  law  of  Congress  conferring  jurisdiction  on  this  court  to  con- 
sider these  cases  provides  that  the  United  States  commission— 

shall  respect  all  laws  of  the  several  nations  or  tribes  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  treaties  with  either  or'  said  nations  or  tribes,  and  shall  give  due  force  and  effect 
to  the  rolls,  usages,  and  customs  of  each  of  said  nations  or  tribes. 

While  no  rule  or  decision  is  laid  down  in  the  act  of  Congress  for  this  court,  it 
will  be  assumed  that  the  same  provisions  of  law  apply  to  this  court  that  weremade 
applicable  to  the  United  States  commission.  The  direction  is  to  '  •  respect "  all  laws 
of  the  several  nations.  What  is  meant  by  the  word  "  respect  "  as  used  in  this  con- 
nection? There  can  be  but  one  meaning,  and  that  is  that  the  court  and  the  United 
States  commission  should  give  effect  to  all  such  laws.  The  next  phrase  in  the 
statute  is  as  follows:  '-And  all  treaties  with  either  of  said  nation  or  tribes."  The 
word  "respect."  therefore,  applies  equally  to  the  treaties  as  to  the  law.  The  next 
phrase  is  as  follows:  "And  shall  give  due  force  and  effect  to  the  rolls,  usages,  and 
customs  of  each  of  said  nations  or  tribes." 

This  conrtmust.  therefore,  respect  or  give  effect  to  all  laws  of  the  several  nations 
not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  must  give  effect  to  all 
treaties  with  either  of  said  nations,  and  must  give  due  force  and  effect  to  the  rolls, 
usages,  and  customs,  of  each  of  said  nations  or  tribes.  In  this  last  i)rovision  Con- 
gress has  recognized  the  fact  that  the  Cherokee  Nation  has  a  right  to  determine  who 
shall  be  and  who  shall  not  be  citizens  of  the  nation.  The  national  council  may,  in 
its  discretion,  confer  citizenship  upon  any  person,  or  it  may  establish  courts  or 
commissions  to  hear  and  determine  applications  for  citizenship  in  the  nation.  In 
determining,  therefore,  who  among  those  now  claiming  citizenship  should  be 
enrolled  as  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  this  court  will  look  to  the  laws  of  the 
nation  and  consider  whether  those  laws  are  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  It  will  also  ascertain  who  have  been  lawfully  adjudged  to  be  citizens  by 
tribunals  or  commissions  duly  authorized  to  pass  upon  their  applications.  And  it 
will  consider  the  treaties  that  have  been  made  between  the  United  States  and  the 
nation,  and  it  will  give  due  force  and  effect  to  the  rolls,  usages,  and  customs  of 
the  nation  in  dealing  with  citizenship  cases. 

In  order  to  determine  what  is  the  law  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  the  same  rules  of 
construction  must  be  applied  as  would  be  applied  to  the  laws  of  Congress  or  of 
any  State  in  this  Union.  If  the  law  should  be  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  the 
constitution  of  the  Cherol^ee  Nation  it  would  be  null  and  void,  just  as  the  law  of 
Congress  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  would  be  null  and 
void. 

In  considering  the  treaties  which  have  been  made  between  the  nation  and  the 
United  States  they  must  be  carried  into  effect  and  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  them  must  govern.  If  it  should  appear  that  any  of  the  treaties  had  been  abro- 
gated by  Congress,  such  treaties  would  no  longer  be  in  force. 

In  order  to  give  due  force  and  effect  to  the  rolls,  usage,  and  customs  of  the 
nation,  this  court  will  inquire  into  such  rolls,  usages,  and  customs.  Congress 
has  already  defined  what  is  meant  in  the  act  of  June  10, 1896,  by  the  words  *  rolls 
of  citizenship.  ■■  The  rolls  of  citizenship)  as  defined  by  Congress  have  been  con- 
firmed. The  amendment  act,  which  is  found  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill 
passed  June  7,  1897,  is  as  follows: 

Provided  that  the  words  "  rolls  of  citizenship,"  as  used  in  the  act  of  Juno  tenth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  niuety-.six,  making  appropriations  for  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian 
Department  and  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian  tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  last 
authenticated  rolls  of  each  tribe  which  have  been  approved  by  the  council  of  the  nation,  and 
the  descendants  of  those  appearing  on  such  rolls,  and  such  additional  names  and  their  descend- 
ants as  have  been  subsequently  added,  eitlier  by  the  council  of  such  nation,  the  duly  authorized 
courts  thereof,  or  the  commission  under  the  act  of  June  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
six.  And  all  other  names  appealing  upon  such  rolls  shall  be  open  to  investigation  by  such  com- 
mission for  a  period  of  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  And  aiiy  name  appearing  on 
such  rolls  and  not  confirmed  by  the  act  of  June  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  as 
herein  construed,  may  be  stricken  therefrom  by  such  commission  where  the  party  affected 
shall  have  ten  days'  ])revious  notice  that  said  commission  will  investigate  and  determine  the 
right  of  such  party  to  remain  upon  such  roll  as  a  citizen  of  such  nation:  Provided.  (iIko.  That 
anyone  whose  name  shall  be  stricken  from  the  roll  by  such  commission  shall  have  the  right  of 
a])peal,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  June  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

This  provision,  of  course,  will  take  effect  from  the  date  of  its  passage,  and  this 
court  will  give  such  construction  to  the  words  "  rolls  of  citizenship,"  used  in  the 
act  of  June  10,  1890,  as  is  provided  for  in  this  amendment. 

It  is  competent  for  Congress  by  subsetiuent  acts  to  declare  the  meaning  which 
should  be  given  to  acts  ])reviously  ])assed,  and  this  court  will  carry  into  effect  the 
meaning  which  Congress  subsequently  provided  should  be  given. 
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The  Cherokee  Nation  has  from  time  to  time  passed  laws  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining who  were  entitled  to  citizenship  in  the  nation.  It  is  contended  by  counsel 
for  the  Cherokee  Nation  that  some  of  the  acts  of  the  Cherokee  council  in  reference 
to  citizenship  are  in  conflict  with  the  constitution  of  the  nation.  None  of  these 
citizenship  acts,  so  far  as  this  court  is  advised,  have  been  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  courts  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  They  have  been  recognized  as  binding  upon 
that  nation.     The  constitution  of  the  nation,  section  14,  article  2,  reads  as  follows: 

The  national  council  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  and  regulations  which  they  shall  deem 
proper  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  which  shall  not  be  contrary  to  the  constitution. 

Congress  has  always  conceded  to  the  nation  the  right  to  enact  all  laws  which  are 
not  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States  or  with  the 
treaties  made  with  the  nation. 

The  following  tribunals  and  commissions  have  been  created  by  the  acts  of  the 
Cherokee  council  for  the  purpose  of  considering  citizenship  cases: 

First.  The  supreme  court  of  the  nation  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  December 
3,  1869,  to  consider  the  claims  of  all  persons  whose  citizenship  was  doubtful.  Such 
persons  were  required  to  appear  before  the  supreme  court  on  the  first  Monday  of 
December,  1870,  to  establish  their  rights.  The  decision  of  the  court  was  made 
final  and  conclusive. 

Second.  By  an  act  of  council  November  18,  1878,  North  Carolina  Cherokees 
were  authorized  to  enroll  themselves  before  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
within  two  months  after  their  arrival  and  make  satisfactory  showing  of  being 
Cherokees.  This  act  was  in  force  one  year  and  twenty  days.  During  this  time 
the  chief  justice  was  authorized  to  place  on  the  rolls  such  of  those  Cherokees  as 
he  should  find  entitled  to  citizenship.  By  act  of  December  7,  1871,  the  act  was 
amended  so  as  to  limit  the  power  of  the  chief  justice  to  merely  receive  and  hear 
petition  of  all  persons  claiming  the  rights  of  Cherokee  citizenship,  and  to  transmit 
all  evidence  to  the  national  council  at  each  regular  session  for  final  action.  This 
act  was  repealed  December  5,  1876,  and  was  in  force  five  years. 

Third.  By  act  of  the  council  December  5,  1877,  a  commission  on  citizenship  was 
created,  which  was  authorized  to  take  cognizance  of  and  exercise  complete  juris- 
diction over  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  involving  the  right  of  citizenshiiJ  in  said  nation  as  specified  in  said  act. 
By  act  of  December  5.  1878,  the  act  authorizing  this  commission  was  amended  so 
as  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  to  the  cases  of  all  claimants  to  the  rights  of  citizenship 
who  may  be  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  actually  residing  within  the 
limits  of  the  nation,  and  whose  cases  have  not  been  determined  adversely  to  the 
claimants  by  the  commission.  The  commission  expired  by  limitation  of  law  on 
the  30th  day  of  June,  1879,  and  was  in  force  one  year  and  six  months. 

Fourth.  By  act  of  council  of  November  20, 1879,  another  commission  was  created 
to  have  cognizance  of  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  involving  the  right  to  citizenship  as  therein  specified.  This  act 
was  repealed  November  26,  1884,  and  was  in  effect  five  years. 

Fifth.  By  act  of  the  council  December  8,  1886,  a  third  commission  was  created. 
This  commission  was  authorized  to  hear  all  persons  applying  for  citizenship  in 
the  Cherokee  Nation  upon  the  ground  of  Cherokee  blood  or  descent,  but  such 
apxjlicants  must  be  of  the  lineal  descent  of  persons  whose  names  appear  upon  the 
census  rolls  taken  by  the  United  States  after  the  treaty  of  1835,  and  the  roll  of 
1848,  known  as  the  MuUay  rolls,  and  the  roll  known  as  the  Sila  roll  and  the  census 
rolls  taken  by  the  United  States  in  1852,  known  as  the  Chapman  rolls. 

The  commission  was  required  to  decide  these  cases  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  conferring  upon  the  national  council  the  power 
to  re;idmit  persons  to  citizenship,  and  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  against  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  This  jurisdiction  embraced  all  classes  of  Cherokees  by  blood,  except  the 
Old  Settlers,  who  were  provided  for  by  an  amendment  of  the  council  passed  May 
23,  1887.  This  commission  expired  on  the  second  Monday  of  November,  1889,  and 
was  in  existence  three  years. 

Numerous  other  acts  in  reference  to  citizenship  were  from  time  to  time  passed 
by  the  national  council. 

By  an  act  of  council  October  12,  1846,  the  time  within  which  persons  might 
appear  before  the  council  was  extended  until  November,  1846.  On  October  15, 
1841,  the  Cherokee  council  passed  the  following  act: 


AN  ACT  relating  to  persons  returning  to  the  nation. 

Beit  enacted  by  the  national  council,  That  all  Cherokees,  and  other  persons  having  Cherokee 
privileges,  who  may  have  been  residing  out  of  the  limits  of  the  nation  previously  to  the  adoption 
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of  the  constitution  are  hereby  exempted  from  being  required  to  memorialize  the  national  council 
for  admission  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.    It  is  considered  that  they  have  the 
right  of  returning  without  the  action  of  the  council. 
Tahlequah,  October  15,  1841. 

By  act  of  council  November  20,  1868,  the  foregoing  act  was  repealed,  the  repeal 
act  being  as  follows: 

AN  ACT  repealing  an  act  authorizing  persons  to  move  into  the  Cherokee  Nation,  etc. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  national  council.  That  the  act  passed  on  the  1.5th  of  October,  1841,  authorizing 
certain  classes  of  persons  to  move  into  the  Cherokee  Nation  without  memorializing  the  national 
council,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed. 

Ajjprovod,  November  20,  1868. 

The  following  provision  will  be  found  in  the  Cherokee  constitution  of  1839,  viz: 

The  descendants  of  Cherokee  men  by  all  free  women,  except  the  African  race,  whose  parents 
may  have  been  living  together  as  man  and  wife,  according  to  the  customs  and  laws  of  this  nation, 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  this  nation,  as  well  as  the  posterity  of  Cherokee 
women  by  all  free  men.  No  person  who  is  of  negro  or  mulatto  parentage,  either  by  the  father's 
or  mother's  side,  shall  be  eligible  to  hold  any  office  of  profit,  honor,  or  trust  under  this  govern- 
ment. 

The  following  amendment  thereto  was  adopted  in  18G6,  and  is  now  in  force: 

Sec.  5.  *  *  *  All  native-born  Cherokees,  all  Indians,  and  whites  legally  members  of  the 
nation  by  adoption,  and  all  freedmen  who  have  been  liberated  by  voluntary  act  of  their  former 
owners  or  by  law,  as  well  as  free  colored  persons  who  were  in  the  country  at  the  commencement 
of  the  rebellion  and  are  now  residents  therein  or  who  may  return  within  six  months  from  the  19th 
day  of  July,  1860,  and  their  descendents,  who  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  from  October  15, 1841,  until  November  20, 1868,  a  period 
of  twenty-seven  years,  a  general  invitation  was  extended  by  the  Cherokee  Nation 
to  all  Cherokees  who  may  have  been  residing  out  of  the  limits  of  the  nation  pre- 
vious to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  to  return  to  the  nation  and  enjoy  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  without  being  required  to  memorialize  the 
national  council  for  admission. 

TEXT   OF   CITIZENSHIP   ACTS. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals  which  have  been 
created  to  pass  upon  citizenship  cases  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  has  been  called  in 
question  in  some  cases,  the  text  of  the  acts  creating  such  tribunals  v^^ill  be  set  forth 
in  full  in  this  opinion.     These  acts  are  as  follows: 

The  act  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  supreme  court  is  as  follows: 

That  all  persons  whose  rights  to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  be  called  in  question, 
and  who  shall  be  repoi-ted  by  the  persons  authorized  bj''  this  act  to  take  a  census  of  the  Cherokee 
people,  or  a  list  of  doubtful  persons,  shall  be  required  to  appear  before  the  supreme  court  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  at  Tahlequah,  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1870,  then  and  there  to 
establish  their  right  to  citizenship  in  the  nation,  and  the  said  supreme  court  is  hereby  specially 
empowered  to  act  as  a  court  of  commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  nation  for  the  hearing  and  deter- 
mination of  all  cases  of  doubtful  citizenship  which  shall  be  reported  to  them  by  the  census 
takers  or  by  the  solicitors  of  the  several  districts.  And  the  decision  of  the  said  coiirt  shall  be 
deemed  final  and  conclusive  in  the  premises  as  to  the  rights  of  said  persons  to  citizenship  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation.  And  the  said  court  shall  cause  a  correct  list  of  the  names  and  ages  of  all  per- 
sons whose  rights  they  may  confirm,  and  one  of  all  those  whose  rights  they  may  reject,  to  be 
placed  on  record  in  their  office,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  to  be  furnished  to  the  principal  chief  for 
the  use  of  the  executive  dei)artment. 

Ai)proved,  December  3,  1869,  the  date  of  pre.sentation. 

Counsel  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  contend  that  by  this  act  the  supreme  court  was 
not  empowered  to  readmit  persons  to  citizenship  in  Ihe  Cherokee  Nation,  but  to 
determine  whether  such  persons  residing  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  claiming  to 
be  citizens  were  in  fact  such,  and  that  if  such  court  went  outside  of  this  and  ad- 
mitted persons  to  citizenshii)  who  had  come  from  the  adjoining  States  and  had  at 
no  time  been  citizens  of  the  nation  it  exceeded  its  jurisdiction.  This  court  does 
not  agree  with  this  contention.  The  authority  conferred  up^n  the  supreme  court 
was  to  hear  and  determine  the  cases  of  all  persons  whose  rights  to  citizenship  in 
the  Cherokee  Nation  should  be  called  in  question,  and  who  would  be  reported  to 
the  court  by  the  census  takers,  or,  as  expressed  in  another  part  of  the  act,  "to 
hear  and  determine  all  cases  of  doubtful  citizenship  which  shall  be  reported  to  them 
by  the  census  takers."  The  decision  of  the  court,  as  will  be  seen,  was  made  final 
and  conclusive  in  the  premises  as  to  the  rights  of  such  persons  to  citizenship  in 
the  Cherokee  Nation. 

The  act  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  is  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  national  council,  under  a  joint  resolution  approved  December  10.  1869,  entitled 
"A  joint  resolution  of  the  national  council  in  regard  to  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees,"  has 
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invited  the  said  North  Cai-olina  Cherokees  to  emigrate  West  and  become  identified  with  the 
Cherokee  Nation  as  citizens  thereof:  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  national  council.  That  all  such  Cherokees  as  may  liereafter  remove  into 
the  Cherokee  Nation  and  permanently  locate  therein  as  citizens  thereof  shall  be  deemed  as  Cher- 
okee citizens,  provided  said  Cherokees  shall  enroll  themselves  before  the  chief  justice  of  the 
supi-eme  court  within  two  months  after  their  arrival  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  make  satisfac- 
tory showing  to  him  of  their  being  Cherokees.  And  the  said  chief  justice  is  hereby  required  to 
report  the  number,  names,  ages,  and  sex  of  all  persons  admitted  l)y  him  to  be  entitled  to  Cher- 
okee citizenship,  and  also  the  number,  names,  ages,  and  sex  of  the  persons  denied  the  right  of 
citizenship,  to  the  annual  session  of  the  national  council  in  each  year. 

Tahlequah,  C.  N.,  November  18,  1870.     Approved. 

The  joint  resolution  to  which  reference  is  made  is  as  follows: 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  of  tlie  national  council  in  regard  to  North  Carolina  Cherokees. 

Whereas  sundry  petitions  have  been  transmitted  to  the  national  council  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Cherokees,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  said  Cherokees  (or  a  portion  of  them)  are 
desirous  of  removing  and  becoming  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation; 

And  whereas  the  principal  chief  has  transmitted  a  communication  to  the  national  council, 
inclosing  one  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  honor- 
able Commissioner  desires  to  know  of  the  wishes  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  reference  to  the 
removal  of  the  said  North  Carolina  Indians;  Therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  national  council.  That  the  principal  chief  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
to  inform  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  willingness  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  to  receive  the  said  "North  Carolina  Cherokees"  into  the  Cherokee  Nation:  Provided, 
That  they  remove  without  any  expense  to  the  treasury  of  the  Cherokee  Nation:  And  provided 
farther.  That  these  resolutions  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  admit  any  Cherokee  rights  or 
benefits  until  they  shall  have  removed  West  and  been  identified  as  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  principal  chief  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  notify  the 
said  "North  Carolina  Cherokees"  of  the  willingness  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  receive  them  as 
citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  up')n  the  terms  hereinbefore  expressed. 

Tahlequah,  C.  N.,  December  10,  18G9. 

This  court  has  endeavored  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  referred  to  in  this  act,  but  has  been  unable  so  far  to  do  so.  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  two  acts  mentioned,  that  they  relate  to  what  is  known 
as  the  "North  Carolina  Cherokees" — those  Cherokees  who  are  denominated  ''  the 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  "  in  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  reported  in  117 
United  States,  page  288. 

All  such  Cherokees  who  might  thereafter  remove  into  the  Cherokee  Nation  and 
permanently  locate  therein  as  citizens  thereof  were  declared  to  be  Cherokee  citi- 
zens, provided  they  should  enroll  themselves  before  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  within  two  months  after  their  arrival  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  make 
satisfactory  showing  to  him  of  their  being  Cherokees. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  court  that  no  jurisdiction  was  conferred  upon  the  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  except  to  enroll  North  Caro- 
lina Cherokees,  and  if  it  should  appear  that  he  enrolled  Cherokees  not  within  this 
designation  he  would  be  acting  without  jurisdiction. 

The  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  the  chief  justice  by  the  act  of  December  7, 1871, 
was  merely  to  take  evidence  with  regard  to  persons  applying  for  citizenship  and 
transmit  the  petitions  to  the  council  for  its  final  action.  The  act  is  not  deemed 
important  in  this  connection  and  it  will  not  be  quoted.  The  power  of  the  council 
to  admit  persons  to  citizenship  has  never  been  questioned.  It  is.  however,  of  inter- 
est, in  order  to  determine  the  construction  to  be  given  to  the  act  conferring  juris- 
diction upon  the  chief  justice,  to  refer  to  a  portion  of  the  text  of  the  amendatory 
act.  The  amendatory  act  recites  that  the  act  relative  to  the  North  Carolina  Chero- 
kees, approved  November  17,  1870,  "is  hereby  so  amended  as  to  require  the  chief 
justice  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  receive  and  hear  the  petitions  of  all  persons 
claiming  the  right  to  Cherokee  citizenship." 

Attention  is  called  to  the  persons  covered  by  each  act.  By  the  first  act  North 
Carolina  Cherokees  are  mentioned.  By  the  second  act  all  persons  claiming  the 
rights  to  Cherokee  citizenship  are  referred  to,  clearly  indicating  that  the  two  acts 
had  reference  to  different  classes  of  persons;  that  the  first  act  had  reference  to 
North  Carolina  Cherokees  only,  while  the  latter  or  amendatory  act  had  reference 
to  all  persons  claiming  the  rights  of  Cherokee  citizenship. 

The  act  creating  the  first  commission  of  citizenship,  passed  December  5,  1877,  is 
as  follows: 

The  commission  on  citizenship  shall  have  cognizance  of  and  exercise  complete  jurisdiction 
over  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  involving  the 
right  of  citizenship  of  said  nation  as  hereinafter  specified. 

First.  Of  all  cases  wherein  claimant  to  citizenship  has  applied  to  the  supreme  court  or  to  the 
national  council  and  wherein  the  court  or  council  has  failed  to  adjudicate  the  same,  whether  it 
originated  in  the  national  council  or  was  transmitted  thereto  for  review  from  the  supreme 
court. 

Second.  Of  all  cases  where  the  national  council  had  adjudicated  the  same  by  a  decision  adverse 
to  claimants  and  where  such  rejected  claimants  have  appealed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  to  that  of  the  United  States  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  Cherokee  treaty  of 
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July  10, 186(5.  and  whose  cases  have  been  reported  by  the  United  States  agent  under  instructions 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  principal  chief  and  are  now  on  file  in  his  office. 

Third.  Of  all  cases  where  the  claimants  have  ignored  the  authorities  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
and  appealed  to  those  of  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  Of  all  cases  where  citizen.ship  has  been  granted  and  there  is  presumptive  evidence  of 
fraud  having  been  perpetrated  to  secure  the  same:  or  where  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
married  into  this  nation  in  violation  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  persons  previously 
married  without  having  obtained  a  divorce. 

Fifth.  Of  all  cases  of  persons  of  African  descent  arising  under  the  Cherokee  treaty  of  July  19, 
1866,  where  the  applicant  claims  to  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  treaty,  but  has 
failed  to  receive  recognition  as  a  citizen  by  competent  authority. 

In  decreeing  the  right  of  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  the  commission  shall  be  governed 
by  the  provisions  contained  in  the  fifth  section,  amendments  to  article  3  of  the  constitution, 
to  wit:  "All  native-born  Cherokees,  all  Indians  and  whites  legally  members  of  the  nation  by 
adoption,  and  all  freemen  who  have  been  liberated  by  voluntary  act  of  their  former  owners  or 
by  law,  as  well  as  free  colored  persons  who  were  in  the  country  at  the  commencement  of  the 
I'ebellion  and  are  now  resident  therein,  or  who  may  return  within  six  months  from  the  Ifltli  day 
of  July,  1861),  and  their  descendants  who  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  sliafj 
be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,"  and  in  addition  thereto  shall  include 
all  applicants  bona  fide  residents,  and  who  are  of  Cherokee  jiarentage,  and  who  may  be  of  not 
less  than  the  half  blood.  The  recognition  of  the  right  of  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  by 
virtue  of  the  foregoing  pi'ovisions  shall  not  be  deemed  as  conferring  the  like  right  upon  any 
persons  not  an  Indian  who  may  be  connected  by  such  person  by  blood  or  affinity  unless  .such 
person  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  article  15,  chapter  10,  New  Code,  relating  to  inter- 
marriages. 

The  commissioners  on  citizenship  may  admit  as  evidence  in  any  of  the  cases  named  herein  the 
oral  testimony  of  witnesses  under  oath,  the  decisions,  records,  or  other  papers,  or  the  certified 
copies  thereof,  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  national  council,  or  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Chero- 
kee Nation,  or  by  other  affidavits  taken  before  any  court  of  record  in  the  United  States,  duly 
authenticated,  jjcrtaining  to  any  case  brought  before  it  under  this  act,  and  shall  give  such 
weight  to  the  credibility  of  such  evidence  in  making  np  their  judgment  thereon  as  they  may 
deem  it  entitled  to.  They  may  in  their  discretion  limit  the  number  of  witnesses  that  may  be 
introduced  to  establish  the  same  fact  in  any  one  case,  and  fix  the  period  of  hearing  and  deter- 
mining the  same. 

Approved  December  5,  1877. 

This  act  was  amended  December  5,  1878,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  national  council.  That  an  act  approved  December  .5,  1877,  entitled  "An  act 
creating  a  commission  on  citizenship  to  try  and  settle  claims  to  citizenship,"  be,  a;;d  the  same  is 
hereby,  amended  so  as  to  extend  the  .jurisdiction  of  the  commission  on  citizenship  to  embrace 
and  extend  to  the  cases  of  all  claimants  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  who  may  at  the  passage  of 
the  act  be  actually  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  nation  and  whose  cases  have  not  heretofore 
Ijeen  determined  adversely  to  the  claimants  by  the  present  commission. 

Sec  2.  Beit  further  enacted.  That  the  principal  chief  be  authorized  and  requested  to  direct 
the  solicitors  of  the  several  districts  to  report,  by  the  1st  day  of  January,  1879,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  practicable,  to  the  commission  on  citizenship,  the  names  of  all  persons  who  allege  that 
they  have  claims  to  Cherokee  citizenship  and  who  are  now  residing  within  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  commission  on  citizenship  shall  expire  on  the  30th  day 
of  June,  1879,  and  shall  then  report  their  proceedings  to  the  principal  chief,  for  the  information 
of  the  national  council,  and  shall  turn  over  to  the  executive  department  all  their  records. 

Approved  December  5,  1878. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  act  embraced  all  claimants  who  at  the  passage  of  the 
act  actually  resided  within  the  limits  of  the  nation,  and  whose  cases  had  been 
theretofore'^determined  adversely  by  said  commission. 

The  act  creating  a  second  commission  on  citizenship  was  passed  November  20, 
1879,  and  is  as  follows: 

They  shall  also  have  the  right  to  command  the  presence  and  services  of  the  sheriff  of  Tahle- 
quah  district,  or  his  deputy,  during  their  sessions,  who  shall  l>o  allowed  one  dollar  per  day  while 
attending  the  sessions  of  the  commission  on  citizenship,  separate  from  his  salary.  The  said 
sheriff  shall  have  aiithority  to  send  summons  to  the  several  sherifi'sof  the  several  districts,  to  be 
servetl  without  delay  by  them  and  returned,  without  any  other  compensation  than  that  of 
their  salaries. 

The  commission  on  citizenship  shall  have  cognizance  of  and  exercise  complete  jurisdiction 
overall  cases  arising  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  involving  the  right 
to  citizenship  of  .said  nation  as  hereinafter  specified. 

First.  Wherein  a  claimant  to  citizenship  has  applied  totho  late  commission  on  citizenship  and 
no  final  action  taken,  or  to  the  national  council  since  the  expiration  of  the  commission  on  citi- 
zenship, or  whi're  ai)plication  for  citizenslii])  may  b(>  made  to  the  national  council  prior  to  the 
first  meeting  of  the  commission  on  citizensliii)  herein  created. 

Second.  Of  all  cases  where  th(>  national  council  has  adjudicated  the  same  b,y  a  decision  adverse 
to  the  claimants,  and  where;  such  rejected  claijiiants  have  ai)])ealed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  to  tliat  of  the  I'nited  States.  sul)se(iueiit  to  the  date  of  the  Clierokee  treaty  of 
July  19,  18()C),  and  whose  cases  have  been  i-ejiorted  by  the  United  States  agent  under  instructions 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  tln'  priiicijjal  chief,  and  are  now  on  file  in  thisollice.aiid 
which  have  not  been  iiivestigated  and  final  decision  given  by  the  late  commission  on  citizenslii]). 

Third.  Of  all  cases  where  the  (claimants  have  ignored  the  authorities  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
and  a])pealed  to  those  of  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  Of  all  cases  where  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  married  into  this  nation  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law  prohibiting  marriage  of  persons  previously  married  without  having  obtained  a 
divorce. 

Sixth.  Of  all  cases  of  claimants  petitioning  for  citizen.ship  not  embraced  in  the  f  oregoingclassi- 
fication  of  claimants. 

Seventh.  Of  all  ca.sos  of  persons  of  African  descent,  arising  under  the  Cherokee  treaty  of  July 
19,  1866,  where  the  applicant  claims  to  have  complied  with  the  treaty,  but  has  failed  to  receive 
recognition  as  a  citizen  by  competent  authority, and  whohavenot  hail  decisions  adverse  to*hem 
by  competent  authority. 
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In  decreeing  the  right  to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  the  commission  shall  be  governed 
by  the  provisions  contained  in  the  fifth  section,  amendments  to  article  8  of  the  constitution. 
The  recognition  of  the  right  of  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  virtue  of  the  foregoing 
provision  shall  not  be  deemed  as  conferring  the  like  right  upon  any  person  not  an  Indian  who 
may  be  connected  with  such  person  by  blood  or  affinity,  unless  such  person  shall  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  article  15,  chapter  10,  New  Revised  Code,  relating  to  intermarriage. 

The  third  commission,  as  heretofore  stated,  was  authorized  by  council,  passed 
December  8,  1886.  The  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  it  was  embraced  in  section  7, 
which  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  The  commission,  when  organized,  shall  give  a  hearing  to  any  person  applying  for  citi- 
zenship in  the  Cherokee  Nation  upon  the  ground  of  Cherokee  blood  or  descent,  but  such  appli- 
cant must  be  a  person,  or  the  lineal  descendant  of  a  person,  whose  name  appears  upon  the  census 
rolls  of  the  Cherokees  taken  by  the  United  States  after  the  treaty  of  1835,  and  known  as  the  rolls 
of  1835,  and  the  rolls  of  1848,  known  as  the  '•  Mullay  rolls,"  and  the  census  rolls  of  the  Cherokees 
taken  by  the  United  States  in  1851,  and  known  as  the  "Sila  roll,"  and  the  census  rolls  of  the 
Cherokees  taken  by  the  United  States  in  1853,  known  as  the  "  Chapman  rolls;  "  and  the  commis- 
sion shall  decide  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  conferring  upon 
the  national  council  the  power  to  readmit  persons  to  citizenship,  and  with  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  delivered  March  1,  1885,  in  the  case  of  the  North  Carolina 
Cherokees  v.  The  Cherokee  Nation. 

This  act  was  amended  May  23,  1887,  as  follows: 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  try  and 
determine  applications  for  Cherokee  citizenship." 
Beit  enacted  by  the  national  council.  That  section  seven  (7)  of  an  act  of  the  national  council, 
approved  December  8, 1886,  and  entitled  "An  act  for  the  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  try  and  determine  applications  for  Cherokee  citizenship,"  shall  be  so  amended  that 
the  commission  shall  be  authorized  to  try  and  determine  all  claims  to  Cherokee  citizenship 
wherein  the  claimant  claims  by  virtue  of  Cherokee  descent,  who  left  or  emigrated  from  the 
Cherokee  Nation  i)rior  to  the  year  1835. 

This  amendment  conferred  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  the  claims  of  those 
who  emip^rated  from  the  old  Cherokee  Nation  prior  to  the  year  1835.  Such  persons 
were  known  as  Old  Settlers  or  Western  Cherokees.  As  before  stated,  this  commis- 
sion expired  in  1889.  Since  that  time  no  commission  or  tribunal  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  has  been  authorized  to  pass  upon  citizenship  cases.  All  persons  admitted 
to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  since  that  time  have  been  admitted  by  act  of 
the  Cherokee  Counci  I.  An  act  of  the  Cherokee  Council  of  December  5, 1888,  passed 
during  the  existence  of  this  commission,  provided  that  all  persons  admitted  by  the 
commission  should  become  bona  fide  residents  of  the  nation  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  their  admission.  The  last  act  of  the  Cherokee  Council  of  general  legis- 
lation in  regard  to  citizenship  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  national  council.  That  all  persons  who  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
readmitted  to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  are  herel)y  required  to  permanently  locate 
within  the  limits  of  the  CJherokee  Nation  within  six  months  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  or  from 
the  date  of  readmission  of  persons  hereafter  readmitted,  or  no  rights  whatever  shall  accrxxe  to 
such  persons  by  reason  of  such  readmission:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  bar  minors 
and  orphans. 

Approved  December  4,  1894. 

AD.JUDICATIONS  IN   CITIZENSHIP  CASES. 

In  all  cases  wherein  it  appears  that  applicants  for  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation  filed  their  claims  before  the  proper  tribunal  or  commission,  and  in  all  cases 
where  the  tribunal  or  commission  acted  within  the  scope  of  its  jurisdiction,  as 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  admitted  such  persons  to  citi- 
zenship, this  court  will  regard  such  cases  as  adjudicated:  and  in  all  cases  where 
such  applicants  were  rejected,  the  same  rule  will  be  applied.  In  order  to  set  aside 
such  adjudications,  whether  in  favor  of  or  against  such  applicants,  it  must  be 
made  to  appear  to  this  court,  either  that  the  tribunal  or  commission  acted  without 
jurisdiction,  or  that  the  decision  of  the  commission  was  procured  by  fraud. 

A  jiidgment  by  which  the  court  exercised  a  power  not  conferred  upon  it  by  the  statute  under 
which  it  assumed  to  act  is  a  nullity,  and  will  be  so  treated  when  it  comes  m  question,  either 
directly  or  by  an  appeal  or  collaterally.  (Allison  v.  T.  A.  Snider  Preserve  Co.,  Sup.  Ct.,  App. 
Term,  20  Misc.,  367;  45  N.  Y.  Supp.,  925;  Risley  v.  Bank,  83  N.  Y.,  318.) 

In  order  that  the  adjudication  of  the  tribunal  or  commission  should  be  set  aside 
for  fraud,  it  must  clearly  and  affirmatively  appear  that  the  case  was  fictitious; 
that  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal  was  procured  by  the  beneficiaries  thereof  by 
bribery  or  other  corrupt  means,  and  that  the  judgment  should  not  In  equity  and 
good  conscience  be  regarded  as  a  valid  judgment. 

Justice  requires  that  every  case,  having  been  once  fairly  and  impartially  tried, 
should  be  forever  closed,  and  public  tranquillity  demands  that  all  litigations  of  that 
kind  between  those  parties  should  cease.  A  judgment  entitled  to  this  considera-J 
tion  must,  however,  be  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal. 

The  rule  is  well  settled  that  a  judgment  or  decree  of  any  court  will  be  set  aside  in  a  court  oi 
equity  if  it  be  made  to  appear  that  it  was  procured  by  fraud.     This  rule  needs  no  citation  oJ 
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authorities  to  support  it,  because  it  is  too  well  established  and  known  to  need  such  citation.  But 
the  proof  of  the  fraud  and  the  facts  evidencing  it  must  be  clear  and  satisfactory  to  the  court  before 
it  will  act.  It  will  not  proceed  upon  doubtful  inferences.  (Davis  r.  Jackson,  39  S.  W.  Rep.,  p.  1076 — 
Sup.  Ct.  of  Tonn.,  March  i:3,  1S97.) 

It  is  not  enough  to  allege  and  prove  that  the  tribunal  erred  in  this  decision,  or  that  perjured 
testimony  was  introduced  and  considered,  unless  such  perjured  testimony  was  given  by  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  judgm,ont,  or  by  their  procurement.    (Black  on  Judgment,  vol.  1,  .sec.  323). 

It  will  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  court  or  tribunal  fairly  weighed  and  con- 
sidered such  testimony  and  disregarded  it.  The  judgment  itself  must  be  corrupt, 
or  procured  by  corrupt  means,  or  the  court  must  have  acted  without  jurisdiction, 
in  order  to  render  it  a  nullity. 

In  all  casos  where  claimants  have  appeared  before  tribunals  or  commissions, 
established  by  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  have  had  their  cases  considered  fairly  and 
honestly,  this  court  will  not  disturb  the  judgment.  The  burden  of  proof  will  be 
upon  those  who  allege  a  fraudulent  judgment  to  prove  it.  The  law  presumes  not' 
only  that  the  acts  of  courts  but  the  transactions  of  individuals  are  honest.  Those 
who  allege  fraud  are  required  to  establish  it  conclusively.  (Black  on  Judgments, 
vol.  1,  sec.  821,  and  authorities  there  cited,  namely,  Jones  v.  Britton,  1  Woods, 
6G7;  Caldwell  v.  Fifield,  21  N.  J.  Law,  150.) 

In  all  cases  where  a  tribunal  or  commission  having  jurisdiction  of  the  case  has 
passed  upon  it  the  decision  will  be  binding  upon  this  court,  unless  it  clearly  appears 
from  the  evidence  in  the  case  that  the  judgment  is  so  fraudulent  that  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  should  set  it  aside  and  declare  it  a  nullity. 

INDIANS   RESIDING   IN   THE   STATES. 

Frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  the  briefs  and  arguments  of  counsel  in 
citizenship  cases  to  the  case  of  John  Elk  v.  Charles  Wilkins,  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  trie  United  States,  and  reported  in  112  United  States  Reports,  pages  94  to 
123.  The  plaintiff  in  this  case  brought  suit  against  the  defendant,  who  was  one 
of  the  registrars  of  election  of  the  city  of  Omaha,  Nebr. ,  for  refusing  to  register  him 
as  a  voter,  and  for  refusing  to  permit  him  to  vote  at  an  election  in  that  city  in 
April,  1880.  The  defendant  refused  to  register  and  to  permit  plaintiff  to  vote,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  an  Indian,  and  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  In  that 
case  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  as  follows: 

An  Indian,  born  a  member  of  one  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  United  States,  which  still 
exists  and  is  recognized  as  a  tribe  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  who  has  voluntarily 
sepai-ated  himself  from  his  tribe,  and  taken  up  his  residence  among  the  white  citizens  of  a  State, 
but  who  has  not  l)een  naturalized  or  taxed  or  recognized  as  a  citizen,  either  by  the  United  States 
or  the  State,  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the  first  section  of  the 
fourteenth  article  of  tlu;  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  quotation  from  the  syllabus  in  that  case  that  an  Indian 
who  had  separated  himself  from  his  tribe,  but  who  had  not  been  naturalized  or 
taxed  or  recognized  as  a  citizen,  either  by  the  United  States  or  the  State,  is  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  court  further  on  in  its  opinion  in  this  case  held 
as  follows: 

The  alien  and  dependent  condition  of  the  member."?  of  the  Indian  tribes  could  not  bo  put  off  at 
their  own  will  without  the  action  or  assent  of  the  United  States.  They  were  never  deemed  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  except  under  explicit  provisions  of  treaty  or  statxxte  to  that  effect, 
either  declaring  a  certain  tribe,  or  such  members  of  it  as  chose  to  remain  behind  on  the  removal 
of  the  tribe  westward,  to  be  citizens,  or  authorized  individuals  of  particular  tribes  to  become 
citizens  on  application  to  a  court  of  the  United  States  for  naturalization,  and  satisfactory  proof 
of  fitness  for  civilized  life:  for  example  of  which  see  ti'eaties  of  1817  and  1835  with  the  CheroKees, 
and  in  I8~"J,  1825,  and  \m)  with  the  Choctaws. 

Reference  is  had,  it  will  be  seen  from  these  quotations  from  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  to  the  treaties  with  the  Cherokees  in  1817  and  1835.  The  treaty 
with  the  Cherokees  in  1817,  article  8,  provides  as  follows: 

And  to  each  and  every  head  of  any  Indian  family  residing  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi 

River  on  the  lands  that  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  surrendered  to  the  United  States  who  may 

wish  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  United  States  do  agree  to  give  a  reservation 

1  of  ()40  acres  of  land,  in  a  square,  to  include  their  improvements,  which  are  to  be  as  near  the  cen- 

I  ter  thereof  as  practicable,  in  which  they  will  have  a  life  estate,  with  reversion  in  fee  simple  to 

'  their  children,  resin-ving  to  the  widow  lier  dower,  thi;  registry  of  wliose  names  is  to  !)(>  tiled  in 

1  the  office  of  the  Clierokee  agent,  which  shall  be  kept  o])en  until  the  cmisus  is  taken  as  stii)ulated 

I'T:  in  the  third  article  o[  this  treaty:  J'rovidcd,  That  if  any  of  the  heads  of  famili»'s  for  whom  res- 

^'!; ,  ervat  ion  may  Im  made  should  remove  therefx'om,  then  in  that  case  the  right  to  revert  to  the 

ailt  I  United  states. 

.       The  treaty  of  1835,  referred  to  in  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  article  13, 
t'^i   contains  this  provision: 

i.jj       Those  individuals  and  families  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  that  are  averse  to  a  removal  to  the  Ther- 

""      okoi>  country  west  of  the  Mississi])pi  and  are  desirous  to  become  citizens  of  the  States  where 

they  reside,  and  such  as  are  (lualified  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  their  projx'rty,  shall  be 

,j  entitled  to  receive  tlieir  due  i)roportion  of  all  the  personal  benefits  accruing  under  this  treaty 

Pj  for  their  claims,  imi)rovements,  and  per  capita  as  soonas  an  appropriation  is  made  for  this  treaty. 

IND,  I'T  2 9 
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There  was  an  additional  provision  allowing  the  Indians  referred  to  in  that  arti- 
cle to  have  a  preemption  right  to  IGO  acres  of  land  to  be  given  to  those  who  were 
desirous  to  reside  within  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama. 
A  supplemental  treaty  to  this,  proclaimed  May  23, 1836,  relinquished  and  declared 
void  the  preemption  rights  and  reservation  provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  1835. 

These  two  articles,  however,  in  the  treaties  of  1817  and  1835,  clearly  indicate 
the  intention  of  Congress  that  such  Cherokee  Indians  as  were  averse  to  removal 
to  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  might  become  citizens  of  the  States  where 
they  resided. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Boyd  et  al.,  decided  by  the  circuit  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  western  district  of  North  Carolina,  in  June,  1895  (68 
Federal  Reporter,  pp.  577-585),  it  was  held  that — 

The  Indians  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  have 
never  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Federal  courts  have  j  urisdiction  to  enter- 
tain a  suit  brought  by  the  United  States,  as  guardian  of  such  Indians,  for  the  protection  of  their 
interests. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  in  this  case  the  court 
used  this  language: 

By  the  treaty  of  New  Echota  [treaty  of  1835],  individuals  and  families  who  were  averse  to 
removal  with  the  nation  were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  States  in  which  they  were  living,  if  they 
were  qualified  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  property,  and  were  desirous  of  becoming  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Those  who  exercised  these  privileges  terminated  their  connection  with 
the  Cherokee  Nation.  (Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  v.  United  States,  117  U.  S.,  288;  6  Sup. 
Ct.,718.) 

Did  this  make  them  citizens  of  the  United  States?  The  circuit  court  here  quotes 
with  approval  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Elks  v.  Wilkins, 
supra,  and  then  continues  as  follows: 

There  is  nothing  in  the  record  going  to  show  that  these  Indians  [Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees] 
were  ever  naturalized. 

Have  they  been  made  citizens  by  treaty?  Article  13  of  the  treaty  of  1835  is  then 
quoted  by  the  circuit  court,  and  its  opinion  continues  as  follows: 

This  does  not  confer  on  them  citizenship.  It  only  authorized  them  to  become  citizens  when  it 
is  recognized  that  they  are  qualified  or  calculated  to  become  useful  citizens. 

The  court  then  pointed  out  that  they  could  only  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States  by  naturalization.     The  court  continued  as  follows: 

But  it  must  not  be  understood  that  these  Cherokee  Indians,  although  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  still  under  pupilage,  are  independent  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  They  live 
within  her  territory.  They  hold  lands  under  her  sovereignty,  under  her  tenure.  They  are  in 
daily  contact  with  her  people.  They  are  not  a  nation  or  a  tribe.  They  can  en.ioy  privileges  she 
may  grant.  They  are  subject  to  her  criminal  laws.  None  of  the  laws  applicable  to  Indian  res- 
ervations apply  to  them.  All  that  is  decided  is  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
not  yet  ceased  its  guardian  care  over  them  nor  released  them  from  pupilage. 

It  was  also  conceded  in  this  opinion  that  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees  were 
recognized  citizens  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina;  that  they  voted,  paid  taxes, 
worked  roads,  and  performed  all  the  duties  of  citizens  of  said  State.  The  circuit 
court,  in  the  case  above  referred  to,  in  its  opinion  further  states  as  follows: 

The  case  of  the  Cherokee  Trust  Funds  (117  U.  S.,  288;  6  Sup.  Ct.  718)  does  not  conflict  with  these 
views.  That  case  decides  that  this  Eastern  Band  ot  Cherokee  Indians  is  not  a  part  of  the  nation 
of  Cherokees  with  which  this  Government  treats,  and  that  they  have  no  recognized  separate 
political  existence;  and  at  the  same  time  their  distinct  unity  is  recognized  and  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Government  over  them  as  such  distinct  unit. 

It  is  clearly  held  in  this  opinion  of  the  circuit  court  of  North  Carolina  that  the 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  is  not  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  now  constituted. 
And  if  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees,  which  has  preserved  a  distinct  tribal  organi- 
zation under  the  tutelage  of  the  United  States,  is  not  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
as  now  constituted,  it  follows  even  with  greater  force  that  those  Indians  who 
removed  with  their  effects  out  of  the  old  Cherokee  Nation  before  the  removal  of 
its  citizens  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  as  well  as  those  who  have  moved  from 
the  limits  of  the  nation  as  now  constituted  and  become  citizens  of  any  other  gov- 
ernment, have  forfeited  all  their  rights  and  privileges  as  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Elk  v.  Wilkins,  supra,  was 
handed  down  November  3,  1884.  A  little  over  two  years  thereafter  Congress 
passed  an  act  February  8,  1887  (24  Stat.  L.,  388),  with  the  evident  purpose  to 
define  the  status  of  Indians  situated  as  was  Elk,  the  plaintiff  in  the  case. 

This  act  declares  an  Indian  who  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  United  States 
separate  and  apart  from  his  tribe,  and  who  has  adopted  the  habits  of  civilized  life, 
to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
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immunities  of  other  citizens  thereof,  and  that  such  citizenship  is  conferred  "  with- 
out in  any  manner  impairing  or  otherwise  affecting  the  right  of  such  citizen  to 
tribal  or  other  property.''  This  act  of  Congress  is  important  in  determining  the 
status  of  Cherokee  Indians  who  have  taken  up  a  residence  in  the  States  separate 
and  apart  from  the  tribe  and  have  adopted  the  habits  of  civilized  life.  Such 
Indians  were  declared  February  8,  1887,  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  And 
those  Indians  who  have  never  been  recognized  as  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
as  it  is  now  constituted,  have  never  had  any  right  to  tribal  property  in  said  nation, 
and  hence  they  have  no  rights  in  the  nation  which  could  in  any  manner  be  impaired 
or  otherwise  affected  by  being  declared  citizens  of  the  United  States.  If  such 
Indians  have  any  tribal  rights  to  be  impairetl,  they  were  rights  in  the  old  Cherokee 
Nation  or  in  the  Eastern  Band  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  now  located  as  a  sejiarate 
tribe  in  North  Carolina.  If  there  are  any  Cherokees  who  have  ever  been  recog- 
nized as  citizens  of  the  (.  herokee  Nation  as  now  constituted  who  have  separated 
themselves  from  the  nation  and  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  States  and  have 
removed  their  effects  out  of  the  nation,  they  would,  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  Feb- 
ruary 8, 1887,  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  they  would  have  forfeited  their  rights  as  citizens  of  the 
nation.  The  Cherokee  constitution  and  laws  were  not  abrogated  or  repealed  by 
the  act  of  Congress  of  February  8,  1887,  for  the  reason  that  the  United  States  has 
conceded  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  the  right  to  determine  who  shall  be  citizens 
thereof. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  treaties  which  have  been  made  with  the  Cherokee 
Nation  by  the  United  States  will  clearly  establish  the  fact  that  nowhere  does  it 
appear  that  Cherokee  Indians  who  have  separated  themselves  from  the  tribe  or 
taken  up  their  residence  in  the  States  are  taken  into  consideration,  except  the  pro- 
vision in  reference  to  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees,  and  those  in  reference  to 
Cherokees  who  accepted  reservations  of  land  under  article  8  of  the  treaty  of  1817, 
and  those  who  received  their  due  proportion  of  all  personal  benefits  accruing  under 
the  treaty  of  1835,  article  12.  The  treaties  in  reference  to  those  classes  of  Cherokee 
Indians  recognized  the  fact  that  they  had  separated  themselves  from  and  ceased  to 
constitute  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  And,  as  is  held  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  against  the  Cher- 
okee Nation,  supra,  these  Indians  ceased  to  be  a  x)art  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and 
henceforth  they  become  citizens  of,  and  were  subject  to  the  laws  of,  the  States  in 
which  they  resided.  And  further,  if  Cherokee  Indians  who  have  separated  them- 
selves from  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  any  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  wish  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation  they  must  comply  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
and  be  readmitted  to  citizenship  as  therein  provided.  "  They  can  not  live  out  of 
its  territory,  evade  the  obligations  and  burdens  of  citizenship,  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  funds  and  common  property  of  the  nation,"  By 
the  terms  of  various  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation 
during  the  time  the  nation  was  divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  tribes  the 
annuities  were  divided  between  the  two  branches  of  the  nation  according  to  their 
respective  members,  to  be  ascertained  by  a  census  to  be  taken.  The  annuities  thus 
divided  were  regularly  paid  as  stipulated  until  commuted  by  the  treaty  of  1835. 
This  clearly  shows  that  the  United  States  regarded  those  Cherokees  only  who  were 
citizens  of  the  nation  as  entitled  to  annuities  and  as  having  any  right  or  interest 
in  Cherokee  lands  or  property. 

PURCHASE  OF  THE  CHEROKEE  OUTLET.  ' 

Counsel  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  contend  that  the  treaty  with  the  Cherokee 
Nation  for  the  purchase  of  what  is  known  as  "The  Cherokee  Outlet"  expressly 
recognized  the  right  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  determine  for  itself  who  were 
entitled  to  citizenship.  It  is  true  that  two  considerations  were  expressed  in  the 
treaty:  One  of  money,  and  the  other  in  reference  to  intruders.  Article  1  of  the 
treaty  ceded  the  lands  in  the  Cherokee  Outlet  to  the  United  States.  Article  2  is 
as  follows: 

Foi*  and  in  consideration  of  tho  above  cession  and  relinqnislimont  the  United  States  agi'ees: 
First.  That  all  persons  now  residing,  or  who  may  hereafter  become  residents,  in  tho  Cherokee 
Nation,  and  who  are  not  recognized  as  citizens 'of  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  the  constitiited 
authorities  thcr(M)f,  and  who  are  not  in  thtM-mployment  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  or  not  in  tho 
employment  of  citizt^ns  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  conformity  of  the  laws  thereof,  or  in  the 
employment  of  the  rnited  Stat(vs(;overiimiMit,  and  all  citizens  of  the  LTiiited  States  who  are  not 
residents  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  undc>r  the  provisions  of  treaty  or  acts  of  Congress,  shall  be 
deemed  and  ludd  to  be  iiitruders  and  unauthorized  persons  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
section  I)  of  the  treaty  of  l.'^l}.")  and  .sections  :.'•;  and  27  of  the  treaty  of  July  19,  18()U,  and  shall, 
together  with  their  personal  effects,  be  removed  without  delay  from  the  limits  of  said  nation  by 
the  United  States,  as  trespassers,  upon  the  demand  of  the  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation. 
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Counsel  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  contend  that  the  foregoing  provision  was 
deemed  a  greater  consideration  to  the  Cherokees  than  the  money  actually  paid 
them,  and  that  the  legislation  contained  in  the  act  of  June  10,  189G,  conferring 
upon  the  United  States  commission  and  this  court  authority  to  determine  who 
were  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  in  violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this 
treaty  and  impairs  the  obligation  of  the  contract  of  purchase;  that  contracts  made 
by  the  Government  with  individuals  are  binding  upon  the  Government,  and  that 
the  Government  is  subject  to  the  same  obligations  as  individuals. 

If  it  should  be  conceded  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  this  position  is  cor- 
rect, the  conclusion  would  follow  that  the  contract  for  the  purchase  of  the  Outlet 
had  been  impaired  by  subsequent  legislation  and  that  a  portion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  purchase  had  failed.  In  that  event,  if  this  position  be  well  taken,  the 
Cherokee  Nation  might  demand  additional  pecuniary  consideration  for  the  sale  of 
the  Outlet,  the  amount  to  depend  upon  the  damages,  if  any,  which  the  Cherokee 
Nation  had  sustained. 

It  would  not  follow,  in  any  event,  that  the  United  States  had  no  power  to  enact 
the  legislation  conferring  authority  upon  the  United  States  commission  to  prepare 
rolls  and  the  jurisdiction  upon  this  court  under  which  citizenship  cases  are  now 
being  heard  and  determined. 

POWER   OF   CONGRESS   OVER   INDIANS. 

In  the  first  treaty  made  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
which  was  concluded  November  32,  1785,  at  Hopewell,  on  the  Keowee,  it  was 
expressly  provided  in  article  3  as  follows: 

That  said  Indians,  foi-  themselves  and  their  respective  tribes  and  towns,  do  acknowledge  all 
the  Cherokees  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  CJnited  States  of  America,  and  of  no  other 
sovereign  whomsoever. 

And  by  article  9  of  said  treaty  it  was  provided  as  follows: 

For  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  the  Indians,  and  for  the  prevention  of  injuries  and  oppressions 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens  or  Indians,  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  to  regulate  the  trade  with  the  Indians  and  manage  all  their  affairs  in 
such  a  manner  as  they  (the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled)  think  proper. 

These  provisions  have  never  been  abrogated,  and  the  power  has  always  been 
preserved  in  Congress  of  managing  all  the  affairs  of  the  Cherokees  in  such  manner 
as  Congress  should  think  proper. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war  the  Cherokees  had  adhered  to  Great  Britain, 
and  this  first  treaty  with  them  provided  for  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners,  and 
the  thirteenth  or  concluding  article  was  as  follows: 

The  hatchet  shall  be  forever  buried,  and  the  peace  given  by  the  United  States  and  friendship 
reestablished  between  the  said  States  on  the  one  part  and  all  the  Cherokees  on  the  other  shall 
be  universal. 

This  evidently  explains  the  reasons  which  induced  the  United  States  to  incor- 
porate in  this  treaty  the  foregoing  provisions. 

It  is  true  that  for  many  years  the  United  States  pursued  a  joolicy  of  making 
treaties  with  the  Indian  nations  and  tribes,  but  that  policy  did  not  recognize  the 
Indian  tribe  or  nations  as  independent  sovereignties.  Their  dependence  upon  and 
subjection  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  have  always  been  conceded.  Con- 
gress may,  in  its  discretion,  legislate  for  them  and  concerning  them  in  such  man- 
ner as  Congress  may  deem  proper,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

SUMMARY. 

This  court  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  cases  now  before  it  on  appeal  from 
the  United  States  commission  in  reference  to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
A  separate  opinion  will  be  submitted  later  on  in  the  term  in  reference  to  citizenship 
in  the  Creek  Nation. 

In  determining  who  are  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  the  following  proposi- 
tions will  govern  this  court: 

First.  That  those  Indians  who  have  separated  themselves  from  the  present 
Cherokee  Nation,  or  from  the  Old  Cherokee  Nation  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  States,  and  have  moved  their  effects  out 
of  the  limits  of  the  nation,  and  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  who  remained 
in  the  States  after  the  treaty  of  1885,  have  forfeited  all  their  rights  and  privileges 
as  citizens  of  the  nation,  and  that  such  persons  can  not  regain  their  citizenship 
unless  they  comply  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  be 
readmitted  to  citizenship  as  therein  provided. 
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Second.  That  this  court  recos^nizes  the  legislation  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  con- 
stituting the  supreme  court,  and  thereafter  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
tribunals  to  pass  upon  certain  classes  of  citizenship  cases,  and  also  the  legislation 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  creating  commissions  with  prescribed  powers  to  pass  upon 
applications  for  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  as  passed  in  accordance  with 
the  general  legislative  power  of  the  nati(m,  and  will  respect  such  legislation  to  the 
extent  that  it  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  treaties  made  between  the  United  states  and  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
In  construing  such  legislation  the  court  will  apply  to  it  the  same  general  princi- 
ples of  statutory  construction  which  should  be  applied  to  the  statutes  of  any  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  or  to  the  statutes  of  the  United  States. 

Third.  That  blood  alone  is  not  the  test  of  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
That  those  Cherokees,  and  their  descendants,  who  have  separated  themselves  from 
the  nation,  and  have  removed  their  effects  from  it  and  taken  up  their  residence  in 
any  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  have  ceased  to  be  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
And  further,  that  bona  fide  residence  in  the  nation  is  essential  to  citizenship. 

Fourth.  Full  faith  and  credit  will  be  given  to  the  judgments  of  the  tribunals 
and  commissions  in  citizenship  cases,  unless  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the  tribunal 
or  commission  acted  without  jurisdiction,  or  that  its  judgment  was  procured  by 
fraud,  as  more  fully  explained  in  this  opinion.  The  acts  of  the  Cherokee  council 
in  the  determination  of  applications  for  citizenship  in  the  nation  will  be  regarded 
as  judgments  of  a  court,  and  will  be  subject  to  the  same  tests  as  to  their  validity. 


Opinion  of  William  M.  Springer,  .Tudge. 

In  the  northern  district  of  the  Indian  Territory. 

No.  2;J1. 

William  J.  Watts,  ai)pellant,  r.  The  Cherokee  Nation,  apx)ellees. 

Appeal  from  the  United  States  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Springer,  Judge. 

Mr.  N.  A.  Gibson,  special  master,  to  whom  this  case  was  referred,  submits  the 
following  report: 

report  of  special  master. 

I,  N.  A.  Gibson,  special  master  herein,  respectfully  show  to  the  court  that  under 
the  order  of  reference  herein  made  by  the  court,  I  have  examined  the  pleadings 
and  proof  in  this  cause,  which  are  filed  herewith  and  made  a  part  hereof,  and  that 
I  find  as  follows: 

I. 

That  this  cause  was  instituted  on  September  9,  ISOG,  upon  which  day  application 
was  made  to  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  for  enrollment  as  citizens 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  That  this  application  was  made  to  the  commission  by 
which  the  cause  was  tried  and  the  aiDplication  denied  on  November  2:}.  1890,  no 
reason  being  given  for  the  decision,  and  that  the  claimants  ax^pealed  therefrom  to 
this  court  on  January  19,  1897. 

II. 

That  this  application  was  made  by — 

William  J.  Watts,  a  kou  of  Malacbi  Watts,  lor  liimf^olf  and  for  his  children,  Jesso  W.,  Charlio 
G.,  Noali  v.,  and  Fannio  E.  Watts,  and  liis  Krimdchildren,  Owon  J.  Watts,  tlio  child  of  Jesso  W. 
Wjvtts,  and  Eva  ( '.  Watts,  tho  wife  of  said  .Jesse  W.  Watts:  l)y  Martha  L.  Payne,  a  dau.ujhtor  of 
Malachi  Watts,  her  husband,  James  L.  Payne,  and  their  children,  Thomas,  Mattie,  Charlie,  and 
Willie  W.  Payne,  and  Sue  L.,  the  wife,  and  Maudio  and  William  J.,  the  children  of  said  William 
W.  Payne;  by  Jam(>s  Payne,  jr.,  a  sou  ol'  the  said  Martha  Payne,  his  wife,  Ollie.  and  their  chil- 
dren, Alford  L.,  Mary  S.,  and  Bulah  Payne;  by  Alex.  (t.  Payne,  a  son  of  INIartha  L.  Payne,  his 
wife,  Emma,  and  their  children,  Cora  and  AUie  Payne;  by  Elbert  Caswell,  a  sou  of  Eva 
Caswell,  a  deceased,  and  who  was  a  dauf?hter  of  Martha  Payne:  by  Queen  Walton,  a  daughter 
of  Malachi  Watts,  her  husband,  G(>ors;e  (t.,  and  their  children,  William,  Robert,  and  Okla  Wal- 
ton; by  Cora  atid  Alma  (llesoii.  cliiltb-tMi  of  Laura  Gleson,  dec(>ased.  a  dauLfhter  of  Martraret 
Norrid;  l)y  William  H.  Norrid.  the  son  of  IMar^'ar.-t  and  Walt(>r  Norrid,  his  wife,  Ada,  and  thinr 
children,  Ross  M.  Norrid;  by  Thomas  W.  Norrid,  a  sou  of  Walter  and  Margaret  Norrid,  and  his 
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wife,  Earle  Norrid;  by  Elizabeth  A.  Watts,  the  wife  of  Solomon  Watts,  deceased,  who  was  a  son 
of  Malachi  Watts,  and  her  son.  Alford  J.  Watts,  and  his  children,  William  H.,  Thomas  J.  Watts, 
and  Alice  M.  Hudleston  and  Nellie  Hudleston,  the  daughter  of  the  last  claimant;  by  Mattie 
Johnson,  a  daughter  of  Alford  J.  Watts,  her  husband,  W.  L.,  and  their  child,  William  Johnson; 
by  Samuel  M.  Watts,  the  son  of  Solomon  Watts,  and  his  children,  Watey,  Thomas,  Annie,  and 
Solomon  J.  Watts,  and  by  Julia,  Loy  C,  Charlie  T.,  and  Rachel  Watts,  the  wife  and  children  of 
Solomon  J.  Watts;  by  Tenney  Blackard,  a  daughter  of  Solomon  Watts,  deceased,  her  husband, 
Thomas  H.,  and  their  children,  William  and  Nora;  Charles  and  Vida  Blackard;  by  John  T.  Black- 
ard, the  husband  of  Maiiala  Blackard,  deceased,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Solomon  Watts,  his 
second  wife,  Permelia,  and  his  children,  John  A. ,  Sarah  B.,  William  A.,  and  Cleo  Blackard;  by 
Ellie  Price,  a  daughter  of  Mahala  Blackard,  and  her  son,  Lee  T.  Price;  by  Henry  M.  Paterson, 
the  husband  of  Nancy  Paterson,  deceased,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Solomon  Watts,  and  his  chil- 
dren, Mabel,  Hurley,  David,  Roland,  and  Marion  Paterson;  by  William  Paterson,  a  son  of  Nancy 
Paterson,  deceased,  his  wife,  Susie,  and  their  child,  Austin  Paterson;  by  Matishey  Watts, 
the  wife  of  William  Watts,  deceased,  who  was  a  son  of  Solomon  Watts,  and  their  children,  James, 
Fannie,  Lizzie,  Will,  Tenney,  Mollie,  and  Wilburn  Watts;  by  Susan  M.  Mabry,  a  daughter  of 
Malachi  Watts,  and  her  son,  William  H.  Mabry;  by  Hannah  Woodard,  the  daughter  of  Susan 
Ann  Mabry,  her  husband.  Sell  J.,  and  their  children,  John,  Ora,  Susie,  William,  Ira,  Wilburn, 
and  Archie  Woodard ;  by  Lizzie  Walts,  a.  daughter  of  Hannah  Woodard,  and  her  husband,  Julius 
Waltz;  by  Laura  Shermer,  the  daughter  of  Susan  M.  Mabry,  her  husband,  Joseph,  and  their  chil- 
dren, Walter,  Marion,  Oltey,  and  Jody  Shermer;  by  Fannie  Shermer,  daughter  of  Susan  M. 
Mabry,  her  husband,  Charlie,  and  their  children,  Harvey,  Ivey,  Eusetta  E.,  and  Charlie  Shermer, 
jr.;  by  Jacob  J.  Mabry,  the  son  of  Susan  Mabry,  his  wife,  Fannie,  and  their  children.  May,  Gor- 
don, Gunter,  and  Lesla  Mabry;  by  Marion  H.  Mabry,  a  son  of  Susan  Mabry,  his  wife,  Margaret, 
and  their  children,  Lena,  Ben,  and  Barney  Mabry;  by  Louie  Childres,  the  daughter  of  Susan 
Mabry,  her  husband,  William  P.,  and  their  children,  Leona  and  Hubbard  W.  Childres;  by  J.  H. 
Neal,  the  husband  of  Lizzie  Neal,  deceased,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Delila  Bayette,  and  his  chil- 
dren, Ida,  Winshall,  Ada,  Ora,  and  Eva  Neal;  by  John  A.  Bayette,  the  son  of  Delila  Bayette,  his 
wife,  Mattie,  and  their  daughters,  Emma  Bayette,  Leslie  Bayette,  and  Lessey  Bayette;  by  Mary 
L.  Day,  the  daughter  of  Jane  Paterson,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Delila  Bayette,  her  husband,  John, 
and  their  children,  Walter,  Harvey,  Lillie,  Shelby,  and  Charlie  Day;  by  Amanda  Paterson,  a 
daughter  of  Jane  Paterson;  by  Thomas  H.  Hope,  the  husband  of  Tabitha  Hope,  deceased,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  Delila  Bayette,  Josie  Hope,  his  second  wife,  and  his  children,  William,  Rob- 
ert, James,  Adda,  Jesse,  and  Ethel  Hope;  by  Fannie  Taylor,  a  daughter  of  Malachi  Watts,  her 
husband,  Lam,  and  her  son,  William  Taylor;  by  Marion  J.  Taylor,  a  son  of  Fannie  Taylor;  his 
wife,  Leuora,  and  their  children,  Cleo  and  Marion  J.  Taylor,  jr.;  by  Mary  S.  Fields,  a  daughter 
of  Fannie  Taylor,  her  hiisband,  Isom  W.,  and  their  children,  Dora  E.  and  William  J.  Fields;  by 
Marion  J.  Watts,  a  son  of  Malachi  Watts,  his  wife,  Thenia,  and  his  son,  Marion  J.  Watts,  jr.;  by 
Thomas  F.  Watts,  a  son  of  Marion  Watts,  and  his  wife,  Maggie  Watts;  by  Mildona  Shackleford, 
a  daughter  of  Marion  J.  Watts,  her  husband,  Lafayette  Shackleford,  and  her  children  by  her 
first  husband,  Marinda,  Delia,  Effie,  Beulah,  Claud,  and  Comelia  Clayborn;  by  Nellie  Nichols,  a 
daughter  of  Louisa  Taylor,  deceased,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Malachi  Watts,  her  husband, 
George  M.  Nichols,  and  their  children,  Emma,  Lizzie.  Mattie,  and  Bertha  Nichols;  by  Minnie 
Jackson,  the  daughter  of  Louisa  Taylor,  her  husband,  Jesse,  and  theii  child,  Nellie  Jackson;  by 
Mary  L.  Eddington,  a  daughter  of  Louisa  Taylor,  her  husband,  J.  T.,  and  their  children,  Eliza- 
beth, Grover,  Frank  G.,  Carrie  M.,  Marion  W.,  Willie  A.,  and  Emma  L.  Eddington;  by  Fannie 
Morgan,  a  daughter  of  Louisa  Taylor,  her  husband,  Jeff  L.  and  their  children,  Nellie,  Ell  wood, 
Maud,  Clarrie,  L.  M  ,  and  La  Fayette  Morgan;  by  Fannie  E.  Hendrix,  a  daughter  of  Fannie 
Morgan,  her  husband,  Isaac,  and  their  child,  Callie  Hendrix;  by  John  Shannon,  the  husband 
of  Allie  Shannon,  deceased,  who  was  a  granddaughter  of  Malachi  Watts;  by  Dudley  Taylor,  a 
son  of  Loiiisa  Taylor,  his  wife,  Clarrie,  and  their  children,  Willie  and  William  Taylor;  by  Lou 
Wallace,  the  daughter  of  Louisa  Taylor,  her  husband,  William  Wallace,  and  her  children  by  a 
former  marriage,  Lee,  Mattie,  Myrtle,  and  Clara  J.  Shannon;  by  Jennie  M.  Taylor,  a  daughter 
of  Malachi  Watts,  her  husband,  Jonathan  H.,  and  George  W.  Taylor;  by  Fannie  M.  Ward,  a 
daughter  of  Jennie  Taylor,  her  husband,  Augustus  M.,  and  their  children,  William  T.  and  Mary 
V".  Ward;  by  William  T.  Taylor,  a  son  of  Jennie  M.  Taylor,  his  wife,  Cora,  and  their  children, 
Robbie  T.  and  Elmer  Taylor;  by  William  D.  Blackard,  the  husband  of  Matilda  Blackard,  deceased, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Malachi  Watts,  and  their  children,  Caswell,  Tollie,  Mattie,  and  Annie  P. 
Blackard;  by  John  Hope,  a  son  of  Tibitha  Hope,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Delila  Bayette.  his 
wife,  Mary,  and  their  children,  Newton  and  Mary  Hope;  by  Pinkney  A.,  Ola  May,  Thomas, 
Pinkney  M.,  Arta,  Rachel  M.,  John  M.,  P.  A.,  V.  K.,  E.  S.,  Earl  G.,  Jerman  Cherry,  Susie  J.,  ElHe, 
and  Clinton  Duncan,  Mary  M.,  Odus,  Ellen  M.,  Edwin,  Marion  G.,  and  Vernon  W.  Cherry; 
Endoval  S.,  Jasper  V.,  and  Ora  G.  Robinson,  all  children  and  grandchildren  of  Marion  J.  Watts,  a 
son  of  Malachi  Watts:  by  Hettie  M.  Miller  and  her  five  children;  by  Nancy  J.  Allen,  her  husband, 
Jesse  Allen,  and  their  children,  Sarah,  Thomas  R.,  Claud  C,  Randolph,  John  W.,  Pinkney  J., 
Daniel  H.,  and  Nannie  Allen;  by  Martha  E.  Cousins,  her  husband,  J.  W.,  and  their  children, 
EflQe  and  Celia  Cousins;  by  R.  B.  Jenkins,  his  wife,  Bessie,  and  their  children,  Mollie,  Eva,  Mary, 
Ada,  Ruth,  Lola,  and  Richard  B.  Jenkins— these  last-named  claimants  being  all  descendants  of 
Molinda  Watts,  a  sister  of  Malachi  Watts;  by  John  Nail,  his  wife,  Lizzie,  and  their  child.  Homer 
Nail,  and  by  William  Nail,  they  being  descendants  of  Molinda  Watts;  by  Alice  Robison,  her  hus- 
band, J.  P.,  and  their  children,  Sam,  Dona,  and  Josie  Robison,  she  being  a  daughter  of  William 
M.  Watts;  by  the  said  William  M.  Watts,  his  wife.  Lusinda,  and  their  children,  Alice  Robison, 
William  J.  Watts,  Oscar  Watts,  John  Watts,  Oliver  Watts,  and  Sarah  McGuire;  by  Eli  McGuire, 
the  husband  of  Sarah  McGuire,  and  their  children,  Myrtle,  Olie,  and  Robert  McGuire;  by  Robert 
Watts,  a  son  of  Clinton  Watts,  who  was  a  brother  of  Malachi  Watts,  his  wife,  Bell,  and  their 
children,  Claud,  Cora,  and  Pearly  Watts— these  claimants,  from  Alice  Robison  down  to  and 
including  Pearly  Watts,  all  residing  in  the  State  of  Texas.  That  the  children  of  Hattie  M. 
Miller,  above  referred  to,  who  was  a  granddaughter  of  Malachi  Watts,  are  James  L.,  Jesse 
M.,  Thomas  K.,  William  F.,  Fannie  B.,  Charlie  B.,and  Oscar  F.  Miller;  by  Thomas  F.  Evans, 
a  son  of  Malachi  Evans  and  grandson  of  Nancy  Evans,  who  was  a  full  sister  of  Malachi  Watts, 
and  whose  husband,  Thomas  Evans,  was  the  son  of  Jacky  Evans,  a  Cherokee  Indian  who  lived 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  whom  the  claimants  state  was  enrolled  on  the  Cherokee  roll  of 
1835;  by  Mary  J.  Evans,  his  wife,  and  their  children,  Susan  E.  Brooks,  Lee  Ellen  Tyler;  by  Jodie 
D.  Evans  and  John  F.  Evans,  this  last  family  residing  in  the  State  of  Tennessee;  by  Endora 
Heard,  a  daughter  of  Jefferson  J.  Watts,  who  was  a  brother  of  Malachi  Watts,  and  her  children, 
Lizzie  P.  Griffing  and  Ayleen  Watts  Pope,  they  residing  at  Wagoner,  Ind.  T.;  by  Lela  J.  Mad- 
dux, a  sister  of  the  last-named  claimant,  and  her  children,  Clement  T.,  N.  Watts,  Erne  E.,  and 
Ince  L.  Maddux,  residing  at  Wagoner,  Ind.  T. ;  and  by  Lou  O.  Maddux,  a  sister  of  the  last-named 
claimant,  and  her  children,  Neville  N.,  Emery  W.,  Ola  D.,  Thomas  W.,  Albert  L.,  and  Maud  E. 
Maddux,  residing  in  the  State  of  Mississippi;  by  Bell  T.  Seaton,  for  herself  and  for  her  husband, 
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John  H.  Seaton,  and  her  children,  Charles  H.  Seaton,  Lula  B.  Seaton,  Oscar  B.  Seaton,  and 
Grover  U.  Seaton,  and  her  full  brother,  David  Evans,  all  residing  at  Chouteau,  Ind.  T. ;  Bell 
Seaton  and  David  Seaton  being  the  children  of  Malachi  Evans,  who  was  the  son  of  Nancy  Watts, 
who  was  a  full  sister  to  Malachi  Watts. 

That  all  of  said  claimants,  with  the  exceptions  above  noted,  reside  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  Ind.  T. 

That  they  base  their  claim  to  citizenship  upon  the  fact  that  Malachi  Watts  and 
his  brothers,  from  whom  they  are  descended,  were  Cherokee  Indians  by  blood, 
with  the  added  ground  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  claimants  who  are  lineal  descend- 
ants of  Malachi  Watts  and  that  Malachi  Watts  and  his  family  were  duly 
admitted  to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  the  year  1871,  by  a  legally  au- 
thorized tribunal  of  that  nation,  appointed  to  pass  upon  the  applications  of 
persons  seeking  enrollment  as  members  of  the  tribe. 

III. 

The  claimants  introduce  in  support  of  their  application  the  affidavits  of  W.  J- 
Watts,  the  principal  claimants,  as  to  the  correct  statement  of  the  names  and  rela- 
tionship  of  the  applicants,  copies  of  affidavits  as  to  the  Cherokee  blood  of  the  claim- 
ants from  Eliza  Ross,  William  Wilson,  Laran  O.  Gibbs,  Isaac  Couch,  David  Elliott, 
W.  S.  Ward,  Jess  L.  Hibbs,  Samuel  H.  Payne,  Lott  Langley,  Susan  M.  Watts, 
Samuel  Adair,  Jane  E.  Burton,  C.  W\  Burton,  Blaney  Harper,  Alfred  Bethel, 
Thomas  Ragsdale,  Stephen  A.  Donald,  W.  W.  Bunch,  John  F.  Wheeler,  Edward 
Farmer,  Joshua  Patrick,  John  Rattingourd,  L.  C.  Hollifield,  James  Watts;  a  cer- 
tificate from  Judge  John  S.  Vann,  a  member  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation;  a  letter  of  Edward  F.  Smith,  Indian  Commissioner,  to  G.  W.  Ingalls, 
United  States  Indian  agent  at  Muskogee,  dated  January  30,  1875;  a  letter  to  the 
same  party,  dated  July  5,  1875,  from  Will  P.  Ross,  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation; 
an  affidavit  from  William  Wilson;  a  letter  to  Solomon  Watts  from  S.  W.  Mars- 
ton,  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Muskogee,  dated  September  26,  1877;  a  letter 
from  the  same  person  to  Thomas  H.  Blackard,  dated  April  3, 1876;  a  permit  given 
W.  J.  Watts  and  Thomas  Blackard,  Cherokees,  to  employ  W.  D.  Long,  Norman 
Smoot,  and  L.  E.  Grant,  United  States  citizens,  for  twelve  months  from  May  1, 
1878,  signed  by  S.  W.  Marston,  United  States  Indian  agent;  a  letter  to  J.  E.  Craven, 
dated  October  20,  1879,  signed  by  H.  J.  Brooks,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs;  a  letter  from  John  Q.  Tufts,  United  States  Indian  agent  at  Muskogee, 
dated  January  22.  1888;  one  from  the  same  person  to  Charles  Fry,  dated  on  the 
same  day,  ordering  that  the  property  of  William  Watts  be  not  interfered  with;  a 
letter  to  W.  J.  Watts,  dated  January  28,  1880,  from  C.  A.  Hays,  Commissioner; 
a  letter  to  W.  J.  Watts  from  E.  J.  Brooks,  Acting  Commissioner,  dated  August  6, 
1880;  one  to  W.  J.  and  Marion  Watts  from  John  Q.  Tufts,  dated  May  4,  1882;  one 
to  Martha  Jane  Gillis,  dated  June  21,  1886,  from  Robert  L.  Owen,  United  States 
Indian  agent;  one  to  W.  J.  Watts,  dated  January  22,  1888,  from  A.  B.  Upshaw, 
Acting  Commissioner;  a  letter  to  Thomas  Marcum  from  Robert  L.  Owen,  dated 
July  9,  1888;  a  letter  to  J.  A.  Scales,  chief  justice  of  the  Cherokee  supreme  court, 
dated  February  9, 1889,  from  J.  B.  Mayes,  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
and  asking  for  his  opinion  as  to  the  act  in  regard  to  North  Carolina  Cherokees, 
approved  December  18,  1871,  and  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Cherokee  council 
referred  to  in  that  act,  and  for  such  information  as  he  might  have  in  regard  to 
the  Watts  and  other  citizenship  cases;  a  copy  of  the  reply  to  this  letter,  dated 
February  19,  1889,  stating  that  the  resolution  referred  to  was  approved  December 
10,  1869,  and  that  the  act  following  said  resolution  was  approved  November  20, 
1870,  under  which  act  any  North  Carolina  Cherokees  who  might  remove  to  the 
Cherokee  Nation  should  enroll  themselves  before  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  within  two  months  after  their  arrival  in  the  nation  and  satisfy  him  that 
they  were  Cherokees,  and  that  the  said  chief  justice  was  required  to  rei)ort  the 
number,  names,  ages,  and  sex  of  the  persons  admitted  to  citizenshij)  and  of  those 
denied  to  the  national  council  in  each  year;  that  this  act  was  amended  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  1871,  so  as  to  require  the  chief  justice  to  receive  and  hear  the  petitions  of 
all  persons  claiming  the  right  of  Cherokee  citizenship,  to  take  evidence  in  the 
cases  and  transmit  them,  with  such  remarks  as  he  deemed  proper,  to  the  council 
for  final  action;  that  the  Watts  case  was  taken  up  by  Judge  John  S.  Vann 
in  1872  and  reported  to  the  council  with  a  recommendation  marked  "D,"  and 
including  this  statement:  "The  error  that  has  been  fallen  into  in  the  Watts  case 
is,  that  case  came  under  the  act  of  November  20,  1870,  instead  of  the  act  of 
December  7,  1871,  as  these  records  conclusively  show."  A  copy  of  an  opinion  by 
A.  H.  Garland,  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  dated  January  23,  1889, 
in  regard  to  admission  to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  under  the  act  of 
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1870,  and  deciding  that  the  chief  justice  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  under  that  act, 
was  authorized  to  admit  applicants  to  citizenship,  and  that  when  once  passed 
upon  by  him  it  became  an  adjudicated  matter;  that  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior was  under  no  obligation  to  respect  a  decision  of  the  Cherokee  authorities 
to  in(iuire  afterwards  into  the  justice  of  the  claim  of  parties  who  had  been  so 
admitted;  a  letter  to  G.  W.  Parker  from  R.  V.  Belt,  Acting  Commissioner,  dated 
November  6,  1889,  in  regard  to  this  case  and  its  relation  to  the  law  of  1870,  and 
directing  him  to  investigate  this  matter;  a  copy  of  a  decision  by  the  Adair  com- 
mission on  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  dated  April  20,  1888,  reviewing 
the  history  of  the  Watts  case  and  declaring  the  claimants  herein  intruders;  the 
affidavit  of  T.  B.  Downing,  showing  that  he  had  examined  the  records  of  the 
Cherokee  senate,  of  which  he  was  assistant  clerk;  that  on  the  journal  of  Novem- 
ber 16,  1871.  he  found  this  entry:  "Evidence  in  the  case  of  Malachi  Watts, 
accompanied  with  the  report  of  the  chief  justice  in  the  matter,  submitted  to  the 
national  council.  On  motion  of  W.  P.  Adair.  Referred  to  the  committee  on  for- 
eign relations,"  and  also  that  on  the  record  of  November  24,  1871,  the  following 
appears:  "The  report  of  Chief  Justice  Vann  relating  to  citizenshij)  granted  to 
North  Carolina  Cherokees  ordered  filed.  The  cases  of  William  Going,  J.  Going, 
and  Malachi  Watts  returned  by  the  chairman  of  foreign  relations,  evidence  being 
unfinished;"  an  abstract  of  the  testimony  before  George  W.  Parker,  special 
Indian  agent,  in  an  investigation  of  this  case  held  at  Tahlequah  in  1890;  a  lengthy 
report  from  George  W.  Parker  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  regard 
to  the  Watts  case,  dated  March  11,  1890,  giving  the  full  history  of  the  case,  with 
an  addition  dated  March  15,  1890;  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  W.  J.  Watts  from  C.  A. 
Hays,  Commissioner,  dated  January  28,  1880:  a  letter  to  R.  L.  Owen,  United  States 
Indian  agent,  from  John  H.  Oberly,  Commissioner,  dated  February  4,  1889;  the 
report  of  C.  C.  Duncan,  United  States  Indian  inspector,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  regard  to  the  Watts  case,  dated  August  8, 1893,  and  also  in  the  separate 
applications  of  various  claimants;  affidavits  from  M.  J.  Watts,  Elizabeth  Watts, 
Susan  M.  Mabry,  Lela  J.  Maddux,  Endora  Heard,  W.  J.  Watts,  Thomas  F.  Evans, 
Martha  C.  Payne,  Robert  B.  Jenkins,  Permelia  Blalock,  S.  M.  Watts,  identifying 
the  various  claimants  and  showing  their  descent  from  Malachi  Watts  and  his 
brother,  as  stated  above. 

IV. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  introduces  in  defense  in  support  of  its  answer  copies  of 
various  letters,  affidavits,  and  reports,  most  of  which  have  been  filed  herein  by 
the  claimants  as  above  noted,  introduced  before  various  tribunals  which  have 
acted  upon  this  case  at  different  times  since  the  year  1871,  and  which  have  been 
specifically  noted  above;  a  copy  of  the  decision  of  the  chambers  court  at  Tahle- 
quah, dated  August  23,  1878,  denying  these  claimants'  application  to  be  admitted 
to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  together  with  the  evidence  which  was 
introduced  before  that  court,  and  also  copies  of  receipts  from  Mathisha  Watts, 
W.  D.  Blackard,  Thomas  Y.  Hope,  John  Day,  Henry  H.  Patterson,  T.  H.  Blackard, 
Thomas  F.  Watts,  John  A.  Bayette.  Alfred  J.  Watts,  Marian  J.  Watts,  Charles 
Shermer,  George  M.  Nichols,  William  J.  Watts,  James  Sherman.  Jacob  H.  Neal, 
dated  at  various  times  from  the  1th  day  of  October,  1895,  and  acknowledging 
receipt  from  E.  E.  Starr,  treasurer  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  of  different  sums  of 
money  "in  full  payment  for  improvements  in  my  possession  as  above  numbered, 
as  provided  for  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1893,  for  the  appraise- 
ment of  places  or  improvements  occupied  by  persons  declared  to  be  intruders  in 
the  Cherokee  Nation  as  per  act  of  the  national  council  approved  September  20, 
1895,"  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  E.  S.  Parker,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
to  Lewis  Downing,  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  dated  November  13,  1869,  ask- 
ing what  might  be  the  wishes  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  regard  to  the  reception 
of  Cherokees  residing  in  North  Carolina  and  adjoining  States  into  said  nation  as 
citizens. 

V. 

That  these  claimants  base  their  contention  of  a  right  to  be  enrolled  as  citizens 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  upon  the  statement  that  they  are  descended  from  Malachi 
Watts  and  his  brothers,  who  were  the  sons  of  Garrett  Watts,  who  was  the  son  of 
John  Watts,  who  lived  among  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia, 
and  who  were  Cherokee  Indians  by  blood,  and  also  upon  the  statement  that  Mala- 
chi Watts  and  his  family  and  descendants  were  admitted  to  citizenship  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  in  November,  1871.  by  Judge  John  S.  Vann,  the  chief  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
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VI. 

The  claimants  contend  that  under  the  showing  made  by  them  that  they  are  the 
descendants  of  John  Watts,  Garrett  Watts,  and  Malachi  Watts,  who  were  Chero- 
kee Indians  by  blood,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  tliey  have  shown  that  Mala- 
chi Watts  and  his  descendants  were  admitted  to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
by  Judge  John  S.  Vann  in  the  year  1871,  which  rights  were  afterwards  wrong- 
fully taken  away  from  them,  they  are  now  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  citizens  (^f 
the  Cherokee  Nation  under  the  law  applicable  to  this  case,  while  the  Cherokee 
Nation  contends  that  the  claimants  not  having  shown  that  the  ancestors  through 
whom  they  claim  are  now  or  have  been  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  since  the 
removal  of  said  nation  west  to  the  Indian  Territory,  or  that  their  names  appear 
on  any  of  the  authenticated  rolls  of  said  nation,  or  that  they  or  their  ancestors 
now  reside  or  ever  have  resided  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  Indian  Territory,  as  citi- 
zens thereof;  and  for  the  further  reason  that  they  have  been  heretofore  denied 
admission  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  a  legal  tribunal,  and  for  the  further  reason 
that  the  most  of  said  claimants  have  been  adjudged  intruders  and  paid  for  their 
improvements,  they  are  not  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation. 

The  premises  considered,  I  find  that  the  claimants  are  all  the  descendants  of 
John  Watts  and  Garrett  Watts,  who  lived  among  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  the 
States  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  and  who  were  Cherokee  Indians  by  blood;  that 
these  claimants  are  all  Cherokee  Indians  by  blood,  with  the  exception  of  the  inter- 
married claimants,  whose  names  appear  in  Section  II  of  this  report;  that  all  of 
said  claimants,  down  to  and  including  Ora  G.  Robison,  in  the  list  of  said  claim- 
ants, are  the  descendants  of  Malachi  Watts,  and  reside  in  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
Indian  Territory;  that  the  remaining  claimants  are  the  descendants  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  Malachi  Watts,  residing  in  various  places,  as  shown  by 
said  list;  that  the  said  Malachi  Watts,  with  his  family,  came  from  the  State 
of  Tennessee  to  Clarksville,  Ark.,  at  an  early  day;  that  in  the  year  1871  W.  J. 
Watts,  the  principal  claimant  herein,  came  to  the  present  Cherokee  Nation, 
and  in  the  month  of  November,  1871,  made  application  to  Judge  John  S.  Vann, 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  asking  that  Malachi 
Watts  and  his  descendants  be  readmitted  to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation; 
that  Malachi  Watts  was  at  that  time  in  Clarksville.  Ark.,  and  that  the  claimants 
were  represented  here  by  W.  J.  Watts;  that  on  November  12,  1871,  Judge  Vann, 
after  hearing  the  evidence  in  the  said  application,  passed  favorably  upon  the 
same,  and  ruled  that  the  claimants  should  be  admitted  to  citizenship  in  the  Chero- 
kee Nation;  that  he  reported  his  action  to  the  Cherokee  senate,  and  the  report  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  and  afterwards  brought  back  by 
that  committee,  after  which  no  further  action  seems  to  have  been  taken  there- 
upon; that  the  claimants  l)egan  to  exercise  the  right  of  citizenship  in  the  Chero- 
kee Nation,  but  their  rights  were  denied  in  a  short  time,  and  that  on  August 
23,  1878,  the  chambers  court  ruled  that  the  claimants  were  not  entitled  to  citi- 
zenship in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  they  were  declared  intruders:  that  a  large 
number  of  the  claimants  whose  names  are  given  above  received  pay  for  their 
improvements  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  October,  1895.  as  intruders;  that  in 
November,  1860,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  wrote  to  the  then  chief  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  inquiring  about  the  terms  upon  which  Cherokee  Indians 
from  North  Carolina  and  adjoining  States  would  be  received  into  the  Cherokee 
Nation  as  citizens,  following  which  letter  the  Cherokee  council  in  December, 
1869,  after  this  letter  was  transmitted  by  the  chief,  resolved  that  the  Cherokee 
Nation  was  willing  to  receive  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees  into  the  Cherokee 
Nation  provided  that  they  remove  without  any  expenses  to  said  nation,  and  pro- 
vided that  no  rights  should  be  admitted  until  the  said  North  Carolina  Cherokees 
should  remove  west  and  become  identified  with  the  Cherokee  Nation;  following 
which  resolution,  on  November  18,  1870,  the  national  council  passed  an  act  by 
which  all  North  Carolina  Cherokees  who  might  remove  iiito  the  Cherokee  Nation 
and  i^ermanently  locate  therein  as  citizens  thereof  should  be  deemed  Cherokee  citi- 
zens, provided  said  Cherokees  should  enroll  themselves  before  the  chief  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  within  two  months  after  their  arrival  in  said  nation  and  satisfy 
him  that  they  were  Cherokees.  he  being  reiiuired  to  -eport  his  action  to  the  national 
council.  This  act  was  in  effect  in  November,  1871.  at  the  time  when  W.  J.  Watts 
applied  to  Judge  Vann,  the  chief  justice,  for  recognition  for  himself  and  his  father 
and  his  father's  descendants  as  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  the  proof 
shows  that  Judge  Vann,  after  hearing  this  cause,  did  admit  the  claimants  to  citi- 
zenship. The  said  act  was  amended  on  December  7,  1871,  so  as  to  require  the  chief 
justice  to  hear  the  petitions  of  all  persons  claiming  Cherokee  citizenship,  to  take 
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testimony,  and  report  to  the  national  council  for  final  action,  and  that  he  should 
hold  court  at  Tahlequah  and  Fort  Gibson  for  that  purpose. 

I  find  that  the  pi  oof  shows  conclusively  that  the  claimants,  or  so  many  of  them 
as  are  the  descendants  of  Malachi  Watts,  were  admitted  to  citizenship  by  Judge 
Vann  on  November  12,  1871,  and  that  report  of  his  action  was  made  by  him  to  the 
Cherokee  council  on  November  16,  1871,  which  was  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
amendment  to  the  act  of  1870,  which  was  approved  December  7,  1871.  As  to 
whether  the  chief  justice  transcended  his  power  in  admitting  the  claimants  to  citi- 
zenship I  shall  express  no  opinion,  deeming  this  a  conclusion  of  law  upon  which 
the  court  must  pass.  The  proof  does  not  show  that  the  claimants  were  North 
Carolina  Cherokees,  or  that  they  were  ever  enrolled  as  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  and  hence  I  leave  it  for  the  court  to  decide  as  to  whether  the  term  "North 
Carolina  Cherokees  "  would  include  Cherokee  Indians  from  States  other  than  North 
Carolina,  or  whether  the  term  must  be  construed  as  applying  strictly  to  Cherokees 
in  that  State. 

I  further  find  that  at  the  time  the  application  was  made  to  Judge  Vann  for 
admission  to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  for  Malachi  Watts  and  his  family 
W.  J.  Watts  and  his  brother-in-law,  Jacob  Mabray,  were  the  only  representatives 
of  the  family  who  were  in  the  Cherokee  Nation:  that  they  had  come  into  said 
nation  in  October,  1871,  and  made  application  in  November,  1871;  that  the  other 
members  of  the  family  came  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  at  various  times  during  the 
few  years  following  the  said  admission,  and  that  the  children  of  the  family  were 
admitted  to  the  Cherokee  schools  for  several  years;  that  in  1874,  when  search  was 
made  in  the  executive  office  in  Tahlequah  for  the  records  of  this  hearing  before 
Judge  Vann,  all  records  of  the  same  had  disappeared,  and  that  the  proof  shows 
that  the  office  in  which  they  had  been  stored  had  been  used  by  witnesses,  and 
prisoners  under  guard,  and  that  the  light  boxes  in  which  a  number  of  the  papers 
in  said  office  had  been  kept  had  been  broken  and  the  papers  badly  scattered. 

I  further  find  that  the  certificate  given  by  Judge  Vann  in  the  year  1874,  to  the 
effect  that  the  claimants  had  made  application  to  him  at  Fort  Gibson  in  April , 
1872,  and  that  he  had  passed  upon  the  case  and  forwarded  it  to  the  Cherokee  sen- 
ate with  his  recommendation,  marked  and  classified  B,  is  not  sustained  by  the 
other  proof,  the  records  of  the  senate  clearly  showing  that  the  said  case  was 
reported  to  the  senate  by  Judge  Vann  on  November  16,  1871,  which  was  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  amended  act  of  1871;  that  the  certificate  was  made  three  years 
after  the  case  had  been  passed  upon,  and  that  there  is  proof  to  show  that  at  the  time 
it  was  made  the  date  as  written  by  Judge  Vann  was  April,  1871,  which  is  also  erro- 
neous, as  the  proof  shows  clearly  that  the  application  was  not  made  until  Novem- 
ber, 1871,  and  also  shows  that  the  claimants  never  applied  at  Fort  Gibson,  but 
that  the  matter  was  heard  at  Tahlequah,  where  such  cases  were  heard  under  the 
act  of  1870. 

By  the  Court: 
To  the  above  report  of  the  special  master  the  Cherokee  Nation  files  the  following 
exceptions: 

Comes  now  the  appellee  by  its  counsel,  William  T.  Hutchings,  esq.,  and  makes  and  files  the 
following  exceptions  to  the  report  of  the  special  master  in  the  above-entitled  case:  So  much 
of  said  report  as  is  in  the  following  language:  "•  I  find  that  the  claimants  are  all  the  descendants 
of  John  Watts  and  Garrett  Watts,  who  lived  among  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  the  States  of  Geor- 
gia and  Tennessee,  and  who  were  Cherokee  Indians  by  blood;  that  these  claimants  are  all  Cher- 
okee Indians  by  blood,  with  the  exception  of  the  intermarried  claimants,  whose  names  appear 
in  Section  II  of  this  report,"  isexcepted  to  because  the  testimony  does  not  bearoutsaid  findings, 
the  same  failing  to  show  that  the  ancestors  of  the  appellants  ever  were  recognized  as  citizens  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  or  ever  were  recognized  as  Indians  by  the  tribes,  or  ever  lived  as  Indians 
among  the  Cherokees,  the  evidence  being  solely  derived  from  the  statement  of  the  parties  them- 
selves, and  from  witnesses  who  testified  solely  as  to  their  personal  appearance,  their  resemblance 
to  Indians,  and  their  being  considered  Indians  by  the  white  people  among  whom  they  resided. 

Second.  Appellee  again  excepts  to  so  much  of  said  report  as  follows:  "That  on  November  13, 
1871,  Judge  Vann,  after  hearing  the  evidence  in  said  application,  passed  favorably  upon  the  same 
and  ruled  that  the  claimants  should  be  admitted  to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  the 
report  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  and  afterwards  brought  back  by  that 
committee,  after  which  no  further  action  seems  to  have  been  taken  thereupon." 

The  evidence  shows  conclusively  that  the  Watts  application  was  made  subsequent  to  Novem- 
ber 13,  1871,  and  that  the  favorable  judgment  of  Judge  Vann  was  awarded  long  subsequent  to 
that  time,  made  under  the  amended  act  of  December,  1871:  that  Watts  never  claimed  he  had 
been  admitted  until  recent  years,  and  always  relied  upon  Vann's  simple  recommendation  to 
council.  Attention  is  specially  called  to  the  evidence  sustaining  our  views  set  forth  in  a  brief  of 
facts  hereto  attached.  For  like  reasons  appellee  excepts  to  the  following  language  in  said  report: 
"I  find  that  the  proof  shows  conclusively  that  the  claimants,  or  so  many  of  them  as  are  the 
descendants  of  Malachi  Watts,  were  admitted  to  citizenship  by  Judge  Vann  on  November  13, 
1871,  and  that  report  of  his  action  was  made  by  him  to  the  Cherokee  council  on  November  16, 
1871,  which  was  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  amendment  to  the  act  of  1870,  which  was  approved 
December  7. 1871." 
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By  the  Court: 

From  this  report  it  appears  that  this  case  was  submitted  to  the  United  States 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  September  9,  189G,  and  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  claimants  to  be  enrolled  as  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  denied 
by  that  commission,  and  that  an  appeal  was  taken,  as  provided  by  law,  to  this 
court. 

The  application  is  made  by  the  principal  claimant,  William  J.  Watts,  a  son  of 
Malachi  Watts,  for  himself  and  children  and  64  other  families,  the  whole  number 
of  persons  embraced  in  the  application  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  oO().  A  por- 
tion of  the  claimants  reside  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  in  the  States  of  Tennessee 
and  Mississippi,  but  a  large  majority  of  them  reside  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  Indian 
Territory. 

These  claimants  base  their  right  to  be  enrolled  as  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  upon  the  ground  that  they  are  descendants  of  Malachi  Watts  and  his 
brothers,  who  were  the  sons  of  Garrett  Watts,  who  was  the  son  of  John  Watts, 
who  lived  among  tlie  Cherokee  Indians  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  and  who  were 
Cherokee  Indians  by  blood,  and  also  upon  the  statement  that  Malachi  Watts  and 
his  family  and  descendants  were  admitted  to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
in  November,  1871,  by  Judge  John  S.  Vann,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation.  The  master  finds  that  the  claimants  are  all  descendants 
of  Garrett  and  John  Watts,  who  lived  among  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  the  States 
of  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  and  who  were  Cherokee  Indians  by  blood,  and  that 
these  claimants  are  all  Cherokee  Indians  by  blood,  with  the  exception  of  the 
intermarried  claimants,  whose  names  are  set  forth  in  Section  II  of  the  report. 
The  master  states  that  Malachi  Watts,  with  his  family,  came  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee  to  Clarksvllle,  Ark. ,  "  at  an  early  day; "  but  how  early  the  parties  came 
to  Arkansas  the  master  does  not  find.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  the  year  1871 
William  J.  Watts,  the  principal  claimant  herein,  came  to  the  present  Cherokee 
Nation,  and  in  November,  1871,  made  application  to  Judge  Vann,  chief  justice  of 
the  supreme  court,  asking  that  Malachi  Watts  and  his  descendants  be  readmitted 
to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation;  "that  Malachi  Watts  at  that  time  was  in 
Clarksville,  Ark.,  and  that  the  claimants  were  represented  here  by  W.  J.  Watts." 
It  is  also  stated  by  the  master  that  on  November  12,  1871,  Judge  Vann,  after 
hearing  the  evidence  in  the  application,  passed  favorably  upon  the  same  and 
ruled  that  the  claimants  should  be  admitted  to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation: 
that  he  reported  his  action  to  the  Cherokee  senate,  and  that  the  report  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations  and  afterwards  brought  back  by  that  com- 
mittee, after  which  no  further  action  seems  to  have  been  taken  thereon:  that  the 
claimants  began  to  exercise  the  right  of  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  but 
their  rights  were  denied  in  a  short  time,  and  that  on  August  23,  1878,  the  chambers 
court  on  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  ruled  that  the  claimants  were  not 
entitled  to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  they  were  declared  intruders; 
that  a  large  number  of  the  claimants,  whose  names  are  given  in  the  master's 
report,  received  pay  for  their  improvements  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  October, 
1895,  as  intruders. 

The  counsel  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  file  exceptions  to  that  part  of  the  master's 
report  in  which  he  finds  that  the  claimants  are  the  descendants  of  John  and  Gar- 
rett Watts,  who  lived  among  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  the  States  of  Tennessee  and 
Georgia,  and  that  they  are  Cherokee  Indians  by  blood.  Counsel  also  except  to 
the  finding  of  the  master  that  Judge  Vann  passed  favorably  upon  the  application 
of  the  claimants  and  admitted  them  to  citizenship,  and  also  to  that  part  of  the 
master's  report  in  which  he  states  that  the  proof  shows  conclusively  that  the  claim- 
ants, or  so  many  of  them  as  are  the  descendants  of  Malachi  Watts,  were  admitted 
to  citizenship  by  Judge  Vann  on  November  12,  1871.  Counsel  for  the  Cherokee 
Nation  file  in  support  of  their  exceptions  a  brief  in  which  they  point  out  in  detail 
the  grounds  of  their  exceptions.  The  brief  of  counsel  and  the  report  of  the  special 
master  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  claimants  are  Cherokee  Indians  by  blood,  and  also  in  determining 
whether  Malachi  Watts  and  his  family  were  admitted  to  citizenship  by  Judge 
Vann  upon  the  12th  day  of  November,  1871.  This  court  will  not  pass  upon  the 
contention  between  the  special  master  and  the  counsel  for  the  C'herokee  Nation 
upon  these  two  points.  The  case  will  be  disposed  of  outside  of  these  contentions 
and  upon  the  facts  which  are  conceded. 

It  appears  that  the  first  of  the  parties  wlio  came  to  the  Indian  Territory  was  the 
principal  claimant,  William  J.  Watts,  and  that  he  came  to  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
Indian  Territory,  in  the  month  of  November,  1871 ,  and  made  application  to  Judge 
Vann,  asking  that  Malachi  Watts  and  his  descendants  be  readmitted  to  citizenship 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation;  tliat  Malachi  Watts  was  at  that  time  in  Clarksville, 
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Ark.,  and  had  not  yet  moved  to  the  Indian  Territory.  It  appears  that  Malachi 
Watts  was  a  son  of  Garrett  Watts,  who  was  a  son  of  John  Watts,  who  lived 
among  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  and  that  Malachi  Watts, 
with  his  family, came  from  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  Clarksville,  Ark.,  "at  an 
early  day."  From  that  "early  day,"  which  is  not  given  in  the  report,  up  to  1871, 
when  W.  J.  Watts  appeared  in  the  Indian  Territory,  Malachi  Watts  resided  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas.  Previous  to  that  time  he  had  resided  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
It  does  not  appear  where  he  was  born,  but  it  is  certain  that  prior  to  1871  he  had 
never  resided  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  now  constituted,  or  in  the  old  Cherokee 
Nation.  He  could  not,  therefore,  be  regarded,  prior  to  that  time,  as  either  a 
member  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees,  who  were  known  as  North  Carolina 
Cherokees,  or  a  member  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  now  constituted.  His  status 
was  therefore  fixed  by  the  following  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  being  a  part  of  section  2  of  article  1 : 

1.  Whenever  any  citizen  shall  remove,  with  his  effects,  out  of  the  limits  of  this  nation  and 
become  a  citizen  of  any  other  government,  all  of  his  rights  and  privileges  as  a  citizen  of  this 
nation  shall  cease:  Provided^  nevertheless.  That  the  national  coiancil  shall  have  power  to  readmit 
by  law  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  any  such  person  or  persons  who  may  at  any  time  de.sire  to 
return  to  the  nation,  on  memorializing  the  national  council  for  such  readmission. 

Substantially  the  same  provision  is  found  in  the  constitution  of  the  old  Cherokee 
Nation. 

He  did  not  come  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  prior  to  November  20,  1868,  during  the 
time  that  there  was  a  statutory  invitation  to  all  Cherokees  and  others  having 
Cherokee  privileges,  who  might  have  been  residing  out  of  the  limits  of  the  nation 
previously  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  to  return  to  the  nation  and  be 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  without  the  action  of  the  council.  After 
November  20,  1868,  he  could  not  become  a  citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  unless, 
as  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  Eastern  Band 
of  Cherokees  against  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United  States,  he  complied  with 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  was  readmitted  to  citizen- 
ship as  therein  x>rovided.  He  had  separated  himself  from  the  old  Cherokee  Nation 
and  had  become  an  alien  to  it,  and  had  never  been  admitted  to  citizenship  in  the 
new  nation. 

The  principal  claimant  in  this  case  was  born  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  or  Ten- 
nessee, and  he  and  all  other  descendants  of  Malachi  Watts  were  subject  to  the 
same  disabilities  and  provisions  of  law  that  were  applicable  to  their  ancestors. 
The  claimants  in  this  case,  w^ho  are  the  descendants  of  Malachi  Watts,  base  their 
right  to  be  admitted  to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  upon  the  ground,  as 
they  contend,  that  they  were  admitted  to  citizenship  by  Chief  Justice  Vann  on 
November  12,  1871.  The  master  finds  this,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  be  true,  although 
there  is  a  very  grave  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  court  upon  this  point;  but  assum- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  this  argument,  that  they  were  so  admitted,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  inquire  whether  Judge  Vann  had  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  that 
application. 

The  report  of  the  master  states  that  in  November,  1869,  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  wrote  to  the  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  inquiring  about  the  terms 
upon  which  Cherokee  Indians  from  North  Carolina  and  adjoining  States  would  be 
received  into  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  citizens.  After  havmg  received  this  letter 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Cherokee  council  passed,  December 
10,  1869,  the  following  joint  resolution: 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  of  the  national  council  in  regard  to  North  Carolina  Cherokees. 

Whereas  sundry  petitions  have  been  transmitted  to  the  national  council  by  the  North  Carolina 
Cherokees,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  said  Cherokees  (or  a  portion  of  them)  are  desirous  of 
removing  and  becoming  members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  principal  chief  has  transmitted  a  communication  to  the  national  council, 
inclosing  one  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  honor- 
able Commissioner  desires  to  know  of  the  wishes  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  reference  to  the 
removal  of  the  said  North  Carolina  Indians:  Therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  national  council.  That  the  principal  chief  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
to  inform  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  willingness  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  to  receive  the  said  North  Carolina  Cherokees  into  the  Cherokee  Nation:  Provided,  That 
they  remove  without  any  expense  to  the  treasury  of  the  Cherokee  Nation:  And  provided  further. 
That  these  resolutions  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  admit  them  to  any  Cherokee  rights  or 
benefits  until  they  shall  have  removed  West  and  been  identified  as  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  principal  chief  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  notify  the 
said  North  Carolina  Cherokees  of  the  willingness  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  receive  them  as 
citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  upon  the  terms  hereinbefore  expressed. 

Tahlequah,  C.  N.,  December  10,  1869. 

The  Cherokee  council,  November  18,  1870,  passed  the  following  act: 

.^  .^li.^^'^as  the  national  council,  under  a  joint  resolution  approved  December  10,  1869,  entitled 
A  jomt  resolution  of  the  national  council  in  regard  to  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees,"  has 
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invited  tlie  said  North  Carolina  Chorokees  to  emigrate  West  and  become  identified  with  the 
Cherokee  Nation  as  citizens  thereof:  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  national  council.  That  all  such  Cherokees  as  may  hereafter  i*emove  into 
the  Cherokee  Nation  and  permanently  locate  therein  as  citizens  thereof  shall  be  deemed  as 
Cherokee  citizens:  Providefl,  Hnid  Cherokees  shall  enroll  themselves  before  the  chief  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  within  two  months  after  their  arrival  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  make 
satisfactory  showing  to  him  of  their  being  Cherokees.  And  the  said  chief  justice  is  hereby 
required  to  report  the  number,  names,  ages,  and  sex  of  all  persons  admitted  by  him  to  be  entitled 
to  Cherokee  citizenship;  and  also  the  number,  names,  ages,  and  sex  of  the  persons  denied  the 
right  of  citizenship,  to  the  annual  session  of  the  national  council  in  each  year. 
Tahlequah,  C.  N.,  November  IS,  ISTO,  approved. 

This  act  was  in  force  from  November  18,  1870,  until  December  7.  1871,  when  it 
was  repealed  or  amended.  The  amendatory  act,  approved  December  7,  1871,  pro- 
vided that  the  act  of  November  17,  1870.  quoted  above,  should  be  so  amended  as 
to  require  the  chief  justice  of  the  nation  to  receive  and  hear  the  petitions  of  all 
persons  claiming  the  riglits  of  Cherokee  citizenship,  and  to  take  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  same,  and  to  transmit  the  petitions  of  such  petitioners,  with  all  of 
the  evidence  relating  thereto,  to  the  national  council  for  final  action.  The  powers 
of  the  chief  justice  thereafter  extended  no  further  than  to  receive  the  petitions 
and  transmit  the  testimony  to  the  council. 

The  conceded  facts  in  this  case  show  that  at  the  time  the  principal  claimant, 
William  J.  "Watts,  made  application  to  Chief  Justice  Vann,  Malachi  Watts  and 
the  other  members  of  the  family  had  not  come  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  with  one 
exception,  a  brother-in-law,  whose  name  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  master  as 
Jacob  Mabray.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  act  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  chief 
justice  was  in  reference  to  all  such  Cherokees  (meaning  North  Carolina  Chero- 
kees) as  may  hereafter  remove  into  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  personally  locate 
therein  as  citizens.  Chief  Justice  Vann  had  no  authority  conferred  upon  him  by 
law  to  enroll  any  person  as  a  citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  who  had  not  already 
moved  into  and  permanently  located  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  nor  did  he  have  any 
authority  under  the  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  enroll  any  person  as  a  citizen 
of  the  nation  who  was  not  a  North  Carolina  Cherokee.  The  act  and  the  joint  reso- 
lution inviting  such  persons  to  come  to  the  Territory  related  solely  and  exclusively 
to  North  Carolina  Cherokees.  It  appears  from  the  letter  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  which  first  called  forth  this  resolution  and  which  is  referred  to  in 
the  master's  report,  that  he  inciuired  about  the  terms  upon  which  the  Cherokee 
Indians  from  North  Carolina  and  adjoining  States  would  be  received  into  the 
Cherokee  Nation  as  citizens.  That  after  the  receipt  of  this  communication  a  joint 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  council  which  authorized  the  principal  chief  to  inform 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  willingness  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  to 
receive  said  North  Carolina  Cherokees  into  the  Cherokee  Nation,  provided  they 
remove  without  any  expense  to  the  treasury  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  provided 
further,  that  this  invitation  was  not  to  be  so  construed  as  to  admit  them  to  any 
Cherokee  rights  or  benefits  until  they  shall  have  removed  West  and  been  identified 
as  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  And  the  principal  chief  was  authorized  to 
notify  them  that  they  would  be  received  upon  the  terms  therein  expressed.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  invitation  was  confined  to  North  Carolina  Cherokees  and  did  not 
even  embrace,  as  suggested  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Cherokees 
in  the  adjoining  States  to  North  Carolina.  The  act  of  the  Cherokee  council  passed 
November  18,  1870,  which  conferred  jurisdiction  upon  the  chief  justice  to  enroll 
North  Carolina  Cherokees,  was  confined  by  its  terms  to  North  Carolina  Cherokees, 
and  the  chief  justice  had  no  authority  to  enroll  those  Cherokees  who  had  separated 
themselves  from  the  Eastern  Band  and  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  States, 
as  had  Malachi  Watts  and  his  descendants.  If,  therefore,  as  is  contended  by  the 
claimants  in  this  case,  Chief  Justice  Vann  did  on  the  12th  day  of  November,  1871, 
enroll  Malachi  Watts  and  his  descendants  as  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  such 
enrollment  was  made  without  any  authority  from  the  Cherokee  Nation.  He  was 
not  clothed  with  any  authority  to  make  it,  and  his  acts  in  that  respect  are  null  and 
void.  If  it  were  true  that  Malachi  Watts  and  his  descendants  were  North  Carolina 
Cherokees.  it  is  admitted  that  they  were  not  residents  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  at 
the  time  of  their  alleged  admission  by  Chief  Justice  Vann,  except  the  principal 
claimant,  William  J.  Watts,  and  Jacob  Mabray,  his  brother-in-law.  These  two 
persons,  therefore,  in  any  view  of  the  case,  were  the  only  ones  upon  whose  applica- 
tion the  chief  justice  could  have  acted. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  special  master  in  this  case  that  on  August  23, 
1878,  the  chambers  court  on  Cherokee  citizenship  ruled  that  the  claimants  in  this 
case  were  not  entitled  to  citizenship  in  the  nation,  and  they  were  declared  intrud- 
ers. It  is  stated  in  the  brief  of  the  counsel  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  that  the  prin- 
cipal claimant  in  this  case,  William  J.  Watts,  liimselt  filed  the  application  before 
the  chambers  citizenship  commission,  which  rejected  the  application  of  claimants 
to  be  enrolled  as  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
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Counsel  for  claimants  in  this  case  have  submitted  a  brief,  in  which  they  insist 
that  the  claimants  were  admitted  to  citizenship  by  Chief  Justice  Vann  and  that  the 
c^se  is  res  adjudicata.  To  sustain  this  position  they  cite  Greenleaf  on  Evidence, 
section  522.  This  authority  is  to  the  effect  that  the  interest  of  the  community 
requires  that  a  limit  should  be  prescribed  to  litigation;  that  the  same  cause  of 
action  should  not  be  brought  twice  o  a  final  determination;  that  justice  requires 
that  every  cause  be  once  fairly  and  impartially  tried,  but  the  public  tranquillity 
demands  that,  having  been  once  so  tried,  all  litigation  of  that  question  and  between 
those  parties  should  be  closed  forever.  This  authority  is  supported  by  Judge  Cooley 
in  his  work  on  Constitutional  Limitation,  page  48.  It  is  also  substantially  the  posi- 
tion assumed  by  this  court  in  its  general  opinion  on  the  law  applicable  to  Cherokee 
citizenship  cases.  It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  a  court  can  not  act  beyond 
and  without  the  scoxdc  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  that  when  it  does  so  act  its  judg- 
ments are  null  and  void.  This  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  adjudication  of  this 
case  as  to  Malachi  Watts  and  his  descendants  by  Chief  Justice  Vann  was,  if  any 
such  judgment  was  made,  without  jurisdiction,  and  the  alleged  judgment  is  null 
and  void.  The  court  is  further  of  the  opinion  that  the  case  of  these  claimants  was 
adjudicated  by  the  chambers  court  on  Cherokee  citizenship,  and  that  the  judgment 
of  that  commission  rejecting  the  application  of  the  claimants  in  this  case  is  valid 
and  binding  upon  this  court.  If  it  should  be  contended  that  said  last-named  Cher- 
okee commission  had  no  jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  the  application  which  was  before 
it  and  that  its  judgment  was  void,  the  claimants  would  still  be  left  in  a  position 
which  would  require  affirmative  action  on  the  part  of  the  Cherokee  council  to  admit 
them  to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Their  admission  would  then  rest  upon 
the  discretion  of  the  Cherokee  council,  a  discretion  which  has  not  been  committed 
to  this  court. 

Entertaining  these  views,  it  is  unnecessary  for  this  court  to  undertake  an  investi- 
gation as  to  whether  the  claimants  have  established  conclusively  the  fact  that  they 
are  Cherokee  Indians  by  blood,  or  whether  they  were  enrolled  as  citizens  by  Chief 
Justice  Vann,  as  alleged  in  their  petition.  In  view  of  the  conceded  facts  in  the 
case,  and  of  the  law  applicable  thereto,  this  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  judg- 
naent-of  the  United  States  commission  rejecting  this  case  should  be  affirmed,  and 
that  the  application  of  the  claimants  to  be  enrolled  as  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  should  be  denied,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

W.  J.  Watts  et  ah  v.  Cherokee  Nation. 

Motion  for  rehearing. 

The  following  motion  for  rehearing  was  filed  in  the  United  States  court  for  the 
northern  district  of  the  Indian  Territory,  at  Muskogee,  January  24,  1898: 

Comes  the  said  plaintiffs,  W.  J.  Watts  et  al.,  and  move  the  court  to  set  aside  the  judgment  or 
decree  rendered  herein  on  the  —  day  oi'  December,  1897,  and  grant  them  a  rehearing  herein,  for 
the  following  reasons,  to  wit: 

First.  Because  the  judgment  is  contrary  to  the  law. 

Second.  Because  the  said  judgment  is  contrary  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence  and  the  proofs 
in  the  same. 

Third.  Because  said  judgment  is  res  adjudicata  and  contrary  to  the  judgment  and  finding  of 
the  Hon.  John  S.  Vann  as  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  to  whom 
was  delegated  the  aiithority  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  admit  North  Carolina  Cherokees  to  citi- 
zenship in  the  Cherokee  Nation  under  certain  conditions,  and  that  the  said  Vann  did,  in  pursu- 
ance of  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  so  vested  in  him  by  the  said  nation,  on  the  —  day  of  the 

,  187—,  by  his  judgment  and  findings  declared  the  said  claimants  to  be  North  Carolina 

Cherokees  and  svibject  to  such  admission  as  Cherokee  citizens,  and  so  admitted  them,  and  that 
under  the  law  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  giving  authority  and  power  to  said  Vann  as  such  chief 
justice,  the  kind  of  Cherokees  subject  to  such  admission,  namely.  North  Carolina  Cherokees, 
was  a  question  of  fact  to  be  found  by  said  Vann  as  said  chief  justice,  and  he  did  so  find,  and 
such  finding  was  the  only  material  fact  to  be  found  by  said  Vann  within  the  scope  of  his  author- 
ity as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  right  of  admission  of  claimants  as  such  Cherokee  citizens, 
and  Vann  having  by  his  judgment  so  found  the  facts  to  be,  the  judgment  of  this  coixrt  aforesaid 
is  res  adjudicata,  and  the  finding  by  this  court,  the  fact  that  said  Vann  as  chief  justice  did  so 
find,  is  conclusive  of  the  claimants'  right  to  admission  to  Cherokee  citizenship. 

Fourth.  Because  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  controversy 
herein. 

Fifth.  Because  the  law  creating  the  so-called  Dawes  Commission  and  giving  the  right  of  appeal 
to  this  court  for  final  determination  is  unconstitutional  and  void. 

Sixth.  The  court  committed  an  error  of  law  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  applicants  herein 
in  this,  viz,  the  adoption  of  a  set  of  rules  governing  and  controlling  the  manner  in  which  cases 
shoT\ld  be  brought  into  this  court  after  the  division  had  been  made  therein  by  the  Commission 
to  tii^  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  which  rule  deprived  parties  of  the  right  of  an  appeal  as  provided 
for  by  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  ''An  act  making  appropriations  for  current  and  contingent 
expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  and  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  the  various  Indian 
tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  10, 1897, 
and  compelled  them  to  bring  the  case  into  this  court  on  a  petition  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of 
error,  thereby  depriving  these  applicants  of  a  trial  de  novo  in  this  court  and  denying  to  them 
their  constitutional  right  of  a  trial  by  a  jury. 
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Seventh.  The  court  committed  an  error  of  law  pi'c  judicial  to  the  applicants  herein  in  this,  viz, 
in  making  the  order  under  the  rules  in  citizenship  cases  adopted  by  the  court  of  referring  this 
case  to  a  special  master  of  chancery,  thereby  depriving  the  applicants  of  their  right  to  a  trial 
according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law  and  by  a  jury,  as  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  they  were  entitled  to  demand  and  have. 

Eighth.  Because  that  portion  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  10,  1896,  attempting  to 
confer  upon  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  authority  to  receive,  consider,  and 
decide  upon  api)lications  of  persons  for  the  enrollment  as  citizens  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is 
unconstitutional  and  void  in  this,  viz: 

(a)  That  it  provides  a  mode  by  which  persons  may  be  deprived  of  their  rights  and  their  prop- 
erty without  duo  process  of  law. 

(h)  That  it  deprives  the  applicants  for  enrollment  of  their  right  to  a  trial  by  jury. 

((•)  That  it  attempts  to  deprive  these  applicants  of  their  right  of  appeal. 

(d)  That  it  is  class  legislation  and  deprives  them  of  rights  and  imposes  upon  them  bi;rdens 
which  others  similarly  situated  are  not  deprived  of  and  not  burdened  with. 

Ninth.  The  court  committed  an  error  of  law  prejudicial  to  the  applicants  herein  in  this,  viz: 
In  approving  the  decision  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  in  adjudging  the 
applicants  not  entitled  to  he  enrolled  as  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Tenth.  The  court  erred  in  determining  applicants  must  trace  their  right  to  some  roll  of  citi- 
zenship of  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  now  constituted. 

Eleventli.  Because  that  portion  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  10,  1896,  and  defined  in 
the  later  act,  what  Congress  meant  by  rolls  of  citizenship  in  the  former  act,  is  unconstitutional 
and  void  because  an  invasion  of  the  province  of  the  courts  as  fixed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Wherefore  these  applicants  ask  that  the  finding,  decision,  and  judgment  of  the  court  herein 
be  set  aside  and  held  for  naught,  and  that  they  be  granted  a  rehearing  of  their  cause. 

This  cause  came  on  for  hearing  on  the  motion  for  rehearing  of  the  case  on  the 
25th  day  of  January,  1898.  The  opinion  of  the  court  overruling  the  motion  for 
rehearing  in  this  case  is  as  follows: 

Springer,  Judge: 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  all  of  the  grounds  set  forth  in  this  motion  for 
rehearing.  Many  of  them  have  been  referred  to  heretofore,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  specially  in  the  general  opinion  of  this  court  on  the  subject  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Reference  will  only  be  had,  therefore,  to  such 
matters  as  are  stated  herein  as  have  not  been  heretofore  referred  to. 

The  third  ground  for  a  rehearing  in  this  case  is  to  the  effect  that  the  judgment 
of  this  case  of  Hon.  John  S.  Vann,  as  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  was  final  and  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  applicants  for  citizen- 
ship in  this  case,  and  that  said  judgment  was  rendered,  as  found  by  the  special 
master,  on  the  12th  day  of  November,  1871.  In  view  of  the  insistence  of  counsel 
for  applicants  upon  this  allegation  that  applicants  were  admitted  to  citizenship  in 
the  Cherokee  Nation  by  Chief  Justice  Vann  on  November  12, 1871,  a  further  exam- 
ination of  the  record  in  this  case  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  evidence  upon  which  the  master  made  this  finding.  Among  the  papers  in  the 
record  in  this  case  will  be  found  an  affidavit  by  the  principal  claimant,  William 
J.  Watts,  which  was  taken  before  G-.  W.  Parker,  special  agent  of  the  Interior 
Department,  at  Tahlequah,  July  17,  1893.  In  this  affidavit  of  Mr.  Watts  it  is 
stated  in  substance  as  follows:  That  he  is  53  years  of  age;  that  he  has  lived  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  since  October,  1871;  that  became  from  Clarksville,  Ark.  After 
his  removal  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  he  made  application  for  Malachi  Watts  to 
Chief  Justice  Vann,  of  the  supreme  court,  for  admission.  This  application  was 
made  on  the  12th  day  of  November,  1871.  at  Tahlequah.  It  was  heard  on  the 
sani(>  day  before  Judge  Vann;  he  at  that  time  was  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Malachi  Watts  was  at  that  time  at  Clarksville, 
Ark.     Mr.  Watts  says: 

Chief  justice  told  me  that  I  had  introduced  enoiigh  evidence  to  satisfy  him,  and  that  I  could 
go  home.  1  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  purchase  property.  He  said  that  I  was  perfectly  justifi- 
able in  making  the  purchase  that  I  then  contemplated.  I  did  not  at  that  time  receive  any 
writing.  I  learned  later  on  that  Judge  Vann  had  made  a  report  to  the  council  or  senate.  I 
never  saw  the  report;  made  diligent  effort  to  see  it.  I  made  effort  before  the  investigation 
before  Judge  Parker  to  see  Judge  Vann's  report.  In  1874  I  learned  that  the  records  in  my  case 
were  destroyed.  On  this  information  T  came  to  Tahlequah,  and  I  v/ent  to  the  place  wliere  the 
record  books  were  kept  to  make  my  own  examination.  I  could  find  nothing  pertaining  to  my 
case.  The  papers  were  open  to  access  to  anyone.  I  learned  that  there  had  been  some  prisoners 
and  guards  kept  there,  and  that  the  boxes  in  which  the  papers  had  been  kept  were  broken  into. 
This  information  was  from  some  of  the  authorities  of  the  country.  I  seai-ched  for  tliree  days 
and  found  nothing.  I  learned  that  some  person  who  was  hearing  of  my  case  had  carried  the 
papers  to  the  country,  15  miles.  John  Taylor,  an  attorney,  told  me  that  my  papers  were  in  the 
bulk.  I  told  him  if  ho  would  assist  me  in  getting  my  papers  I  would  pay  him  for  his  labor. 
Thompson  then  made  a  search,  ro(iuesting  me  to  remain  in  town  until  he  could  get  out  in  the 
country,  and  in  the  ctnirse  of  two  days  he  told  me  that  he  liad  found  my  papers.  I  found  the 
papers  were  partly  tliere.  Ho  delivered  the  papers  to  me,  and  the  counc'il  had  then  con\T?ned. 
Prior  to  receiving  my  papers,  I  mot  Mr.  Vann.  and  told  him  the  papers  were  lost,  and  that  the 
council  were  going  to  take  some  action  in  t\w  case.  He  furnishiMl  mo  a  certificate,  the  copy  of 
which  is  in  the  docuinontary  evidence.  In  the  investit^ation  before  Judge  Parker  I  think  the 
certificate  was  introduced  by  the  nation  -that  is,  the  paper  liandt'd  me  by  Vann  to  furnish  the 
national  council.  The  paper  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  changed.'  The  "one  "  in  1871  is 
changed  to  a  "2."  making  it  187:.'.  I  was  not  before  the  chief  justice  in  1872;  never  was  before  the 
court  at  Fort  (4ibsoii;  don't  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  Judge  Vann  ever  held  court  at 
Fort  Gibson,  though  I  have  heard  that  ho  did. 
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And  further,  Mr.  Watts  testified: 

At  the  time  of  the  ti'ial  in  November,  1871, 1  was  present  in  the  court.  Judge  Vann  told  me  in 
open  court,  and  from  the  bench,  that  no  further  evidence  was  required.  At  the  time  the  appli- 
cation was  made  it  was  made  in  the  name  of  Maiachi  Watts  and  children,  naming  the  children. 
I  explained  to  the  court  that  there  were  only  two  of  th  family  living  (in  the  Cherokee  Nation) 
and  I  inquired  what  advice  I  should  give  the  other  members  of  the  family,  and  when  he  ren- 
dered his  decision  he  told  me  that  I  should  bring  them  all  in.  I  then,  in  December,  purchased 
of  a  citizen  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  property,  one  farm  from  Sam  Guster,  sheriff  of  the  Seqaoyah 
district.  Our  children  were  admitted  into  the  public  schools.  The  last  of  December  and  early 
in  January  all  the  remainder  of  the  family  came  into  the  Seqiaoyah  district,  and  the  present 
claimants  are  the  brothers  and  sisters,  children  and  grandchildren,  and  these  are  the  brothers 
and  sisters  whose  names  were  furnished  to  Chief  Justice  Vann  at  the  trial.  When  they  came 
in  they  were  permitted  to  exercise  the  rights  of  Cherokee  citizens.  Jacob  Mabray,  a  brother- 
in-law,  was  with  me  when  1  made  application.  Mabray  married  Susan  Watts.  Mabray  died 
about  1880,  and  Judge  Vann  about  1875. 

Ill  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Watts  by  Special  Agent  Parker,  he  says: 

I  do  not  remember  whether  I  made  any  other  written  application,  except  what  the  court  and 
officers  made.  I  made  a  verbal  application  and  the  court  put  it  down.  Mr.  Clen  Vann  was 
managing  the  matter  for  me  and  I  suppose  he  made  it  according  to  law.  I  was  admitted  between 
the  1.5th  and  ^Oth  of  November,  1871.  I  was  satisfied  at  that  time  that  I  was  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship, and  considered  myself  a  citizen  from  that  time  on.  I  expect  I  stated  August 4, 1875,  before 
Agent  Engles,  that  I  had  not  been  admitted  to  citizenship.  I  based  that  affidavit  upon  informa- 
tion from  George  Wilson  that  my  case  had  been  decided  against  me  by  the  Senate. 

In  the  same  investigation  by  Special  Indian  Agent  Parker  there  is  produced  the 
affidavit  of  T.  B.  Downing,  who  says: 

I  am  assistant  clerk  of  the  senate  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  have  access  to  the  records  of 
that  body.  I  have  made  a  thorough  and  diligent  search  of  all  the  transactions  of  that  body  from 
1870  up  to  the  present  time  (which  was  in  March,  1890). 

The  facts  appearing  upon  the  senate  journal  in  reference  to  the  Watts  case 
are  as  follows: 

Thursday,  November  16, 1871.— The  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  submitted  to  the  national 
council  for  their  consideration  the  following  cases  (omitting  from  the  first  to  the  sixth):  Sev- 
enth. Evidence  in  the  case  of  Maiachi  Watts,  accompanied  with  the  report  of  the  chief  justice 
in  the  matter.  On  motion  of  W.  P.  Adair,  the  business  submitted  from  the  chief  justice  referred 
to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations. 

And  airain  there  appears  in  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday,  November 
24,  1871, Ihe  following: 

The  report  of  Chief  Justice  Vann  relating  to  citizenship  granted  to  North  Carolina  Chero- 
kees  ordered  filed.  *  *  *  The  case  of  William  Going,  J.  Going,  and  Maiachi  Watts  returned 
by  the  chairman  of  foreign  relations,  evidence  being  unfinished. 

And  again  in  the  senate  journal  of  November  17,  1873,  the  following: 

Mr.  George  Wilson  presented  the  claim  of  William  Watts  for  citizenship. 

Those  are  all  the  entries  which  appear  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Cherokee  council 
in  reference  to  the  Watts  case.  In  the  same  report  of  Special  Agent  Parker  appears 
the  testimony  of  Hon.  S.  Houston  Benge,  who  states  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Cherokee  senate  in  1871.     From  his  evidence  the  following  extracts  were  taken: 

Question.  When  the  chief  justice  made  a  report  to  the  national  council  of  1871  of  the  case  and 
evidence  of  Maiachi  Watts  and  six  other  cases,  as  read  from  the  senate  journal,  did  the  chief 
justice  report  the  case  of  Maiachi  Watts  as  having  been  decided  by  him,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  he  not  report  the  case  for  the  decision  of  the  national  council? 

Answer.  The  cases  were  reported  to  the  national  council  for  their  consideration. 

And  further  in  his  testimony  is  the  following: 

I  recall  something  about  the  facts  of  the  cases  of  William  Going,  J.  Going,  and  Maiachi  Watts 
being  unfinished  or  insufficient.    The  committee  reported  that  the  evidence  was  unfinished. 

Question.  What  was  the  action  of  the  senate  had  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  the  foreign 
relations  committee? 

Answer.  The  applicants,  Susan  Ware,  Maiachi  Watts,  and  the  Goings,  were  defeated;  subse- 
quently Susan  Ware  was  admitted  to  citizenship.  By  the  chief  justice  reporting  the  cases  above- 
mentioned  to  the  national  council  for  their  consideration,  I  mean  that  he  reported  them  to  the 
council  to  be  acted  or  passed  upon  there. 

The  foregoing  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Watts  and  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Downing  in  regard  to  the  senate  records  and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Benge  constitute 
the  whole  of  the  record  in  this  case  in  reference  to  the  application  of  Wm.  J.  Watts 
to  Judge  Vann  as  chief  justice  and  the  action  of  Judge  Vann  thereon.  There  are, 
however,  some  affidavits  in  the  record  attached  to  the  application  of  the  applicants 
before  the  United  States  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  These  affi- 
davits purport  to  be  the  papers  which  were  taken  by  the  applicants  and  submitted 
to  Judge  Vann  for  the  purpose  of  proving  Cherokee  blood.  These  affidavits  are 
quite  numerous.  They  all  relate,  however,  to  the  question  of  Cherokee  blood. 
The  first  one  presented  was  that  of  Eliza  Ross  and  was  sworn  to  before  W.  H. 
Turner,  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  November  14,  1871. 
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This  affidavit  simply  stated  that  she  was  acquainted  with  some  of  the  Watts 
family  and  that  they  were  Cherokee  Indians  by  blood.  The  next  affidavit  is 
made  by  William  Wilson,  which  was  sworn  to  on  the  llth  day  of  November,  18T1, 
before  W.  H.  Turner,  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
The  next  one  was  by  Lorin  O.  Gibbs,  which  was  sworn  to  on  November  16,  1871; 
the  next,  of  Isaac  Couch,  which  was  sworn  to  before  Mr.  Turner  on  the  I  Nth  day  of 
November,  1871.  The  next  was  the  affidavit  of  David  Elliott,  which  was  sworn 
to  on  the  15th  day  of  November,  1871,  before  Mr.  Turner.  The  next  one  was 
made  by  W.  S.  Ward,  which  was  sworn  to  on  the  25th  of  November,  1871 ,  before 
Mr.  Turner.  The  next  one  was  by  Jesse  L.  Hibbs,  and  was  sworn  to  before  M.  J. 
Watts,  justice  of  the  peace,  on  the  5th  day  of  December,  1871.  at  Choville,  Ark. 
The  next  one  was  by  Samuel  H.  Payne,  which  was  sworn  to  before  the  clerk  of 
the  United  States  court  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas  December  7,  1871. 
The  next  is  the  affidavit  of  Lott  Langley,  which  was  sworn  to  on  the  9th  day  of 
December,  1871,  before  John  Gunter,  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  There  are  affidavits  following  dated  in  1872,  1874,  1875,  1877,  and  subse- 
quent years.  Special  reference  should  be  made  to  the  affidavits  which  were  sworn 
to  on  December  7  and  1)  and  thereafter.  The  one  on  December  7  was  signed  by 
Lott  Langley,  and  is  as  follows: 

I  have  beard  of  the  family  all  of  my  life,  though  never  was  acquainted  with  them  until  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  I  have  often  heard  my  father  and  mother  speak  of  Malacbi  Watts,  who  lived 
east  in  the  old  Cherokee  Nation,  and  that  he  was  u  Cherokee  Indian.  My  mother  and  Malacbi 
Watts  ai-e  first  cousins.  I  also  heard  them  .say  that  he  lived  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  since  be 
left  the  old  nation.  From  what  my  parents  have  told  me  I  never  doubted  the  family  being 
Cherokee  Indians. 

The  affidavit  of  Samuel  H.  Payne  was  sworn  to  on  the  7th  day  of  December, 
1871,  before  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  court  for  the  western  district  of  Arkan- 
sas, at  Fort  Smith.  Payne  states  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and 
has  been  acquainted  with  Malachi  Watts  and  his  family  for  nearly  fifteen  years; 
that  the  said  claimant  Watts  and  his  family  always  claimed  to  be  Cherokee  Indians 
by  blood,  and  they  were  always  during  the  period  he  knew  them  recognized  as  being 
of  Cherokee  Indian  blood  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  Johnson  County, 
where  they  lived. 

If  it  be  true,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  special  master  in' this  case,  that  the 
claimants  in  this  case  were  admitted  to  citizenship  on  the  12th  day  of  November, 
1871,  why  is  it  that  claimants  continued  to  take  affidavits  to  support  their  right  to 
citizenship  from  time  to  time  until  the  9th  day  of  December,  1871V  The  affidavit 
taken  on  the  Uth  day  of  Dec  ember,  1871,  at  Fort  Smith,  was  filed,  it  is  said,  in  the 
claimants'  i^apers  before  Judge  Vann,  and  was  a  part  of  the  jDapers  upon  which  he 
acted.  On  the  7th  day  of  December,  1871,  the  amendatory  act  took  effect,  and 
from  that  time  forward  Judge  Vann  had  no  authority  to  admit  to  citizenship,  but 
only  to  take  testimony  and  report  the  evidence  to  the  council  for  its  action,  with 
his  recommendation  with  reference  thereto.  The  senate  records  herewith  presented 
show  that  the  application  of  the  Watts  claimants  was  reported  to  the  senate  by 
Judge  \'ann  and  that  the  papers  were  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions on  the  16th  day  of  November,  1871  This  is  after  the  date  of  the  alleged 
admission  of  claimants  to  citizenship  by  Judge  Vann.  The  testimony  of  Houston 
Benge  is  to  the  effect  that  he  was  there  in  the  senate  when  the  papers  in  the  Watts 
case  were  referred  to  the  senate  for  its  consideration  or  action,  and  he  states, 
although  the  record  does  not  bear  him  out,  that  the  application  of  the  claimants 
wasrejected.  Therecord,  however,  is  silent  as  to  this.  There  is  nothing,  however, 
in  the  record  that  tends  to  show  that  the  application  of  the  claimants  for  citizen- 
ship was  reported  to  the  senate  as  having  been  granted  by  Judge  Vann.  The  certifi- 
cate of  Judge  Vann  is  put  in  the  record  in  this  case,  which  was  referred  to  in  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Watts,  heretofore  set  forth.     That  certificate  is  as  follows: 

This  certifies  that  durinj?  my  sittint;  as  chief  justice  of  tb(>  supreme  court  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  to  take  evidence  in  case  of  applications  for  Cherokee  citizenship  at  FortGibson,  Cherokee 
Nation,  some  time  in  April,  lH7:i.  as  a  ''  court  of  coninussion  "  autlioii/A'd  by  the  national  council 
for  the  same,  one  W.  .J.  Watts,  son  of  Malaohi  Watts,  tiled  his  application  then  and  therefor 
Cherokee  citizenship,  with  sufficient  proof  to  entitle  him  to  said  right  according  to  the  best  of 
my  .pulgmont,  which  I  forwarded  to  tho  senate  with  my  recommendation,  and  classed  "B." 

This  November  5,  lyTl. 

John  S.  Vann,  A.  J.  S.  C.  C.  N. 

Mr.  Watts  in  his  testimony  above  quoted  explains  that  there  was  some  change 
in  the  body  of  the  certificate  as  to  whether  it  was  in  1871  or  1872.  It  could  not 
have  been  1871.  That  was  error,  because  Watts  had  not  emigrated  to  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  at  that  time.  The  date  of  1872  is  evidently  correct.  It  is  possible 
that  there  may  be  error  in  the  month,  and  there  may  be  error  as  to  Fort  Gibson, 
but  this  is  the  only  paper  in  existence  .signed  by  Judge  Vann  in  reference  to  his 
action  in  the  premises.  If  it  is  good  for  anything,  it  goes  to  show  that  he  did  not 
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admit  Watts  to  citizenship  when  he  was  authorized  to  admit  North  Carolina  Cher- 
okees  to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Therefore,  summing  up  the  evidence 
in  the  record  as  to  whether  the  applicants  in  this  case  were  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship by  Judge  Vann,  we  have  on  the  one  hand  the  unsupported  affidavit  of  the 
claimant  W.  J.  Watts,  who  states  that  his  application  was  made  orally  and  taken 
down  by  the  judge,  that  he  i^ever  saw  the  papers,  and  that  he  never  received  any 
certificate  from  Judge  Vann  to  citizenship.  The  record  of  the  court  and  council 
are  silent  upon  the  subject  as  to  whether  any  certificate  was  ever  issued  to  him; 
in  fact,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  proof  of  any  certificate  ever  having  been 
issued  admitting  the  applicants  to  citizenship  by  Judge  Vann  when  he  was  author- 
ized to  admit  North  Carolina  Cherokees.  As  against  the  unsupported  affidavit  of 
the  claimant  W.  J.  Watts,  the  record  discloses  the  proceedings  of  the  Cherokee 
senate  and  the  testimony  of  Houston  Benge,  who  was  a  senator  and  a  well-known 
and  reputable  citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  who  states  in  the  corroboration  of 
the  senate  minutes  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  record  that  the  report  in  the  Watts 
case  by  Judge  Vann  was  made  to  the  council  for  its  action  and  not  as  a  final  report 
admitting  them  to  citizenship. 

From  these  considerations,  and  in  view  of  this  condition  of  the  record,  this 
court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  finding  of  the  special  master  that  the  applicants 
were  admitted  to  citizenship  on  the  12th  day  of  November,  1871,  or  at  any  time 
before  December  7,  1871,  is  not  supported  by  the  evidence  in  the  case.  The  court 
has  called  the  attention  of  the  special  master,  Mr.  Gibson,  to  the  foregoing  evi- 
dence which  appears  in  the  record,  and  he  admits  that  the  statement  as  to  the 
evidence  as  above  set  forth  is  correct,  and  he  is  further  of  the  opinion  that  the 
affidavits  submitted  by  Mr.  Watts,  and  taken  before  the  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court,  Mr.  Turner,  at  times  subsequent  to  the  12th  day  of  November  shows  con- 
clusively that  the  case  had  not  been  concluded  at  that  time,  but  that  they  cor- 
roborate the  senate  minutes  to  the  effect  that  the  evidence  was  furnished  at  that 
time.  He  further  authorizes  the  court  to  say  that  his  findings  as  to  admission  on 
the  12th  day  of  November,  1871,  does  not  seem  to  be  supported  in  view  of  these 
facts  to  which  his  attention  has  recently  been  called. 

The  sixth  ground  for  a  hearing  is  to  the  effect  that  this  court  committed  an 
error  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  applicants  by  the  adoption  of  rules  govern- 
ing and  controlling  the  manner  in  which  cases  should  be  brought  into  this  court, 
and  that  these  rules  compelled  these  claimants  to  bring  the  case  into  this  court  on 
a  petition  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  error,  therefore  depriving  the  applicants  of  a 
trial  de  novo  in  this  court  and  denying  to  them  their  constitutional  right  of  trial 
by  jury. 

The  applicants  in  this  case  have  never  heretofore  made  any  objection  or  taken 
any  exception  to  the  rules  which  were  adopted  by  the  court  to  govern  the  proceed- 
ings in  citizenship  cases.  At  no  place  in  the  proceedings  have  the  applicants  asked 
the  court  to  be  permitted  to  have  a  trial  of  their  case  by  a  jury.  The  court  has 
granted  to  the  applicants  in  this  case  and  to  all  other  applicants  the  right  to  a 
trial  de  novo.  All  requests  to  take  additional  testimony  have  been  granted,  and 
there  has  been  in  this  case  no  application  for  additional  testimony.  The  record  is 
very  full,  and  the  only  questions  of  fact  that  could  be  submitted  to  a  jury  in  this 
case  is  the  question  as  to  whether  the  parties  are  Cherokee  Indians  by  blood— a 
fact  upon  which  this  court  does  not  pass,  and  a  fact  to  which,  so  far  as  the  deci- 
sion of  this  court  is  concerned,  there  is  no  denial.  The  right  of  claimants,  so  far 
as  this  court  is  concerned,  does  not  depend  upon  the  question  of  Cherokee  blood, 
but  questions  purely  legal  and  upon  which  a  trial  by  jury  could  not  have  been 
had  under  any  circumstances.  The  question  upon  which  this  case  turns  is,  Were 
the  claimants  admitted  to  citizenship  by  Judge  Vann?  Second.  Were  they  North 
Carolina  Cherokees? — a  fact  which  they  have  never  asserted  and  which  all  the  evi- 
dence shows  to  the  contrary.  It  was  a  jurisdictional  fact,  solely  for  the  consider- 
ation of  this  court  in  determining  whether  Judge  Vann  could  have  had  jurisdiction 
to  try  and  determine  this  case  under  the  law  under  which  he  was  acting.  The 
claimants  have  not  been  denied  a  trial  de  novo  in  this  court,  nor  have  they  been 
denied  the  right  of  trial  by  jury — a  right  which  they  never  demanded,  and  which, 
if  they  had  demanded,  would  have  been  upon  a  fact  not  material  to  the  case.  If 
the  claimants  had  demanded  and  secured  a  j  ury  on  the  question  of  Cherokee  blood, 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  testimony  in  the  record  that  could  have  gone  to  a  jury  on 
this  question.  It  is  all  contained  in  ex  parte  affidavits,  and  most  of  this  testimony 
is  hearsay. 

Further,  it  is  stated  in  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  that  Judge  Vann  must  have 
found,  in  order  to  have  given  a  decision  in  the  case,  that  the  applicants  were  North 
Carolina  Cherokees.  There  is  no  application  of  the  claimants  in  the  record  which 
was  submitted  to  Judge  Vann.    There  is  no  judgment  of  his  in  the  record  admit- 
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ting  them  to  citizenship;  hence  there  is  nothing  upon  which  counsel  can  base  their 
assertion  that  he  passed  upon  the  question  as  to  their  being  North  Carolina  Chero- 
kees.  It  is  conceded  that  only  two  of  the  applicants  resided  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
at  the  time  the  application  was  made,  and  to  have  authorized  Judge  Vann  to  have 
considered  their  case  they  must  have  been  residents  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  at  the 
time  of  making  their  application,  and  they  must  have  made  it  within  two  months 
after  they  took  up  their  residence  in  the  nation.  All  the  affidavits  supporting  the 
claim  of  Cherokee  blood  are  to  the  effect  that  the  ancestors  of  these  claimants 
resided  in  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  and  there  is  no  suggestion  in  the 
record  that  they  ever  lived  in  North  Carolina. 

After  a  further  and  careful  examination  of  the  whole  record  in  this  case,  this 
court  is  of  the  opinion  that  Chief  Justice  Vann,  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  did  not  admit  the  claimants  in  this  case  to  citizenship  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  but  all  that  he  did  in  the  case  was  to  refer  the  testimony  to 
the  Cherokee  council  for  its  action. 

It  further  appears  that  the  Cherokee  commission  on  citizenship,  known  as  the 
Chambers  commission,  passed  uj^ontho  application  of  the  claimants  to  be  admitted 
to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  rejected  it.  It  also  appears  that  the 
national  council  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  1874  passed  an  act  for  the  removal  of 
intruders  and  that  the  claimants  in  this  case  were  enumerated  in  said  act  and 
declared  to  be  by  the  Cherokee  council  intruders  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  It  also 
appears  that  in  i898  Congress  passed  an  act  requiring  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  i^ay 
certain  parties  who  had  been  declared  intruders  for  their  improvements  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation.  Under  this  act  several  of  the  claimants  to  citizenship  in  this 
case  made  application  for  and  received  different  sums  of  money  in  full  payment 
for  their  improvements  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  as  provided  for  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  J\larch  3,  189;},  and  th(;ir  receipts  for  such  payments  are  found  in 
the  record.     The  application  for  rehearing  is  denied. 


Opinion  of  William  M.  Springer,  Judge. 

In  the  northern  district  of  the  Indian  Territory. 

No.  ':57. 

Caleb  W.  Hubbard  et  al.  v.  The  Cherokee  Nation. 

Mr.  N.  A.  Gibson,  special  master,  to  whom  this  case  was  referred,  submits  the 
following  report: 

REPORT   OF   SPECIAL   MASTER. 

I,  N.  A.  Gibson,  special  master  herein,  respectfully  show  to  the  court  that  under 
the  order  of  reference  in  this  cause  I  have  examined  the  pleadings  and  proof  herein 
filed  and  have  taken  other  i)roof  herein,  which  is  herewith  filed  and  made  a  part 
of  this  report,  and  that  I  find  as  follows: 

I. 

That  this  cause  was  instituted  on  the  9th  day  of  September,  1896,  at  which  time 
application  was  made  to  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  for  citizen- 
ship by  blood  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians;  that  the  cause  was  tried  by  the 
said  commission  and  the  application  denied  on  the  24th  day  of  November,  1896,  no 
reason  being  given  for  the  decision,  and  that  the  claimants  appealed  therefrom  to 
this  court  on  the  21st  day  of  January,  1897. 

II. 

That  this  application  was  made  by — 

Calel)  W.  nnl)1)ara,  for  liiins(>lf  and  for  his  rliildron,  'Martin  F.  Hnhhard.  :Martha  Ellon  Bald- 
win, nee  Hubbard,  Simeon  .1.  Hubbard,  -James  W.  Hubbard,  Edijar  N.  llubbai-d.  uiul  1).  Frank 
Hubbard;  for  his  Krand<-hild)-on,  Barnard  E.  Hubl)ard.  Ibi/ell  W.  HublKird.  Haymoiid  Hubbard, 
and  Owen  Hubbard:  the  ehildren  of  Martin  F.  Hubbard.  Lourana  Woodmaney,  nee  Haldwin, 
Annie  Morris,  nee  I5ald win,  and  Virgil  Baldwin;  the  children  of  Martha  Ellen  Baldwin,  Edvcar 
C.  Hubbard,  Stcdlan  Hubbard,  and  Lyle  Hubbard;  the  children  of  Simeoi.  Hubbard,  Paul  H. 
Hiibbard,  Minnie  E.  Hubbard,  and  Walter  P.  Hubl)ard;  the  children  of  Edt^ar  N.  Hubbard, 
Myrtle  M.  Hu))bard,  and  Maud  Hubbard:  the  children  of  D.  Frank  Hul)bard,  and  for  his  great- 
grandchildren,  Ralph  Woodmaney,  a  child  of  I^ourana  Woodmaney,  and  John  Morris,  the  son 
of  Aunie  Morris,  all  residing  at  or  near  Afton,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  Ind.  T.,and  basing 
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their  claim  of  a  right  to  be  enrolled  as  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  blood  upon  the  state- 
ment that  they  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  Phoebe  Crews,  who  is  alleged  to  have  been  a  full- 
blood  Cherokee  Indian  woman  who  lived  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  Caleb  W.  Hubbard, 
being  the  son  of  Hardy  Hubbard,  who  was  the  son  of  Ann  Hubbard,  nee  Crews,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Phoebe  Crews,  whose  maiden  name  was  Goo  Chee,  Doo  Chee,  Tuch  ee,  or  Dutch. 

2.  By  Jeremiah  Hiibbard,  for  himself  and  for  his  children,  Henrietta  Smith,  nee  Hubbard,  Eras- 
tus  Hiabbard,  Holton  S.  Hubbard,  Edna  H.  Quiggan,  nee  Hubbard,  and  Henry  K.  Hubbard;  for 
his  grandchildren,  Charles  S.  Stitli,  Cora  Stith,  Nellie  Stith,  Bertha  Stith,  and  Ada  Stith;  the 
children  of  Henrietta  Stith,  Agnes  Hubbard  and  Ray  Hubbard;  the  children  of  Erastus  Hub- 
bard and  Winona  Hubbard;  the  children  of  Holton  Hubbard,  all  residing  in  Delaware  district 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation;  Jeremiah  Hubbard  being  the  son  of  Joseph  Hubbard,  who  was  the  son 
of  Hardy  Hubbard,  who  was  a  son  of  Ann  Crews. 

3.  By  William  Hubbard,  for  himself  and  for  his  children,  Aldred  Hubbard,  Emily  Pyle,  nee 
Hubbard,  Martha  Pitts,  nee  Hubbard,  and  Frank  Hubbard,  Thomas  Hubbard,  and  Mary  Hub- 
bard, all  residing  at  Fountain  City,  Ind.,  William  Hubbard's  father  being  Joseph  Hubbard,  who 
was  a  son  of  Handy  Hubbard,  the  son  of  Ann  Crews. 

4.  By  S.  A.  Vance,  a  granddaiighter  of  the  said  Hardy  Hubbard,  residing  at  Kellogg,  Iowa. 

5.  By  Sarah  Alice  Reynolds,  for  herself  and  for  her  children,  Ralph  H.  Reynolds,  Edith  E.  Rey- 
nolds, and  Hugh  M.  Reynolds,  all  residing  at  Passadena.  Cal.,  she  being  a  daughter  of  Jehiel 
Hubbard,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Hubbard,  the  son  of  Hardy  Hubbard. 

6.  By  Martha  A.  Miles,  nee  Hubbard,  for  herself  and  for  her  children,  Bessie  E.  Miles,  Blanch 
A.  Miles,  and  Paul  B.  Miles,  all  residing  at  Bryant,  Ind.,  she  being  the  daughter  of  Jehiel  Hub- 
bard, the  son  of  Joseph  Hubbard,  and  the  granddaughter  of  Hardy  Hubbard. 

7.  By  Absilet  M.  Hubbard,  Sarah  A.  Hubbard,  and  Joseph  H.  Hubbard,  the  children  of  the 
said  Jeheile  Hiibbard,  all  residing  at  Passadena,  Cal. 

8.  By  Woodson  B.  Hubbard,  for  himself  and  for  his  children,  Joseph  W.  Hubbard,  Frank  C. 
Hubbard,  Earnest  H.  Hubbard,  and  Ethel  I.  Hubbard,  and  Edith  M.  Hubbard,  and  his  grand- 
children, Emma  Hubbard  and  Homer  Hubbard,  the  children  of  Joseph  W.  Hubbard,  and  Ruth 
Hubbard,  the  daughter  of  Earnest  H.  Hubbard.  The  principal  claimant  and  his  minor  children 
residing  at  Afton  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  his  children,  Joseph,  Frank  C,  and  Earnest  H. 
Hubbard,  and  the  children  of  Joseph  W.  and  Earnest  H.  Hubbard  residing  in  Muskogee,  Ind. 
T.,  the  principal  claimant  being  the  son  of  Joseph  Hubbard,  the  son  of  Hardy  Hubbard. 

9.  By  Henry  Hubbard,  for  himself  and  for  his  children,  Bailey  Hubbard,  Kate  Smith,  nee  Hub- 
bard, Gurney  Hubbard,  and  Earle  Hubbard,  these  claimants  residing  at  Jasper  County,  Mo.,  he 
being  the  son  of  Joseph  Hubbard,  the  son  of  Hardy  Hubbard,  the  principal  claimant  having  the 
following  grandchildren:  Clyde  Smith  and  Guy  Smith. 

10.  By  Gamaliel  B.  Hubbard,  for  himself  and  for  his  children,  Grace  D.  Hubbard,  Nellie  P. 
Hubbard,  Lizzie  G.  Hubbard,  Annabel  Hubbard,  and  Ralph  J.  Hubbard,  all  residing  at  Siloam 
Springs,  Ark.,  being  the  son  of  Hardy  Hubbard,  the  son  of  Joseph  Hubbard  and  Ann  Crews. 

11.  By  Joseph  A.  Hubbard,  for  himself  and  for  his  children,  Jesse  G.  Hubbard,  Matilda  D. 
Hubbard.  William  W.  Hubbard,  Delia  L.  Hubbard,  Ladford  W.  Hubbard,  Mildred  Hubbard,  and 
Ruby  A.  Hubbard,  all  residing  near  Afton,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  Ind.  T.,  Joseph  A.  Hubbard 
being  the  son  of  Joseph  Hubbard,  who  was  the  son  of  Hardy  Hubbard. 

13.  By  Hardy  Hubbard  Butler,  for  himself  and  for  his  children,  Alva  R.  Butler,  Joseph  H. 
Butler,  and  Harland  J.  Butler,  the  principal  claimant  residing  at  Miami,  ind.  T.,  and  he  being 
the  son  of  Sarah  Butler,  nee  Hubbard,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Hardy  Hubbard. 

13.  By  H.  H.  Hubbard,  residing  at  Afton.  Ind.  T.,  for  himself  and  for  his  children,  Margaret  E. 
Brown,  nee  Hubbard;  Kate  B.  Jarnagin,  nee  Hubbard,  and  John  J.  Hubbard,  and  George  B. 
Teague,  nee  Hubbard.  That  Margaret  E.  Brown  lives  at  Wagoner,  Ind.  T.,  and  has  the  follow- 
ing children:  Blanch  Morton,  residing  at  Atoka,  Ind.  T.;  Mamie  Millar,  residing  at  Hills boro, 
Tex. ;  Debora  Fulsom,  residing  at  Atoka,  Ind.  T. ;  Henry  H.  Brown,  residing  at  Van  Buren,  Ark. ; 
Magnolia  Fears,  residing  at  Muskogee,  Ind.  T.,  and  George  R.  Brown,  residing  at  Wagoner, 
Ind.  T.  That  Mamie  Millar  has  the  following  children:  Hattie,  Margeritte,  and  Catherine 
Millar.  That  Debora  Fulsom  has  the  following  children:  Dapime,  Robert,  Ethel,  Blanch,  Hal, 
and  Alice  Fulsom.    That  Magnolia  Fears  has  one  child,  Margaret  Pears. 

That  Kate  D.  Jarnagin  has  the  following  children:  Estelle  Jarnagin  and  Mary  Kate  Jarnagin, 
all  residing  at  Mossy  Creek,  Tenn. 

That  John  J.  Hubbard  resides  at  Afton,  Ind.  T.,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  has  the  following 
children:  Henry  H.,  jr.,  Daisy  L.,  Marjory,  and  Mary  L.  Hubbard. 

That  George  B.  Teague  resides  at  Mossy  Creek,  Tehn. 

14.  By  Lizzie  Young,  aniece  of  H.  H.  Hubbard,  residing  at  Chicago,  111.,  and  her  daughter,  Madge 
Woodard,  residing  at  Macon,  Ga.,  Lizzie  Young  being  a  daughter  of  Jacob  Hubbard,  who  was  the 
son  of  Ann  Crews. 

15.  By  George  M.  Hubbard,  a  brother  of  the  claimant  H.  H.  Hubbard,  for  himself  and  for  his 
son,  Jesse  P.  Hubbard,  residing  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1().  By  Anna  M.  Hart,  nee  Hubbard,  a  daughter  of  George  Hubbard,  who  was  a  brother  of 
claimant  H.  H.  Hubbard,  she  residing  at  Afton,  Ind.  T. 

17.  By  Susan  Z.  Evans,  a  daughter  of  Jacob  Hubbard,  who  was  the  son  of  Ann  Crews,  for  him- 
self and  for  his  children,  Helen  H.  Greer,  nee  Evans,  Charles  F.  Evans,  and  Henry  B.  Evans,  and 
for  her  grandson,  Ray  H.  Evans,  the  son  of  Charles  F.  Evans,  all  residing  in  Loudon  County, 
Tenn. 

18.  By  Ella  M.  Hubbard,  a  sister  of  H.  H.  Hubbard,  residing  at  Knightstown,  Ind. 

19.  By  W.  W.  Hubbard,  a  son  of  R.  W.  Hubbard,  who  was  the  son  of  Jacob  Hubbard,  the  son  of 
Ann  Crews,  for  himself  and  for  his  child,  Edna  Earle  Hubbard,  residing  at  Inola,  Creek  Nation, 
Ind.  T. 

20.  By  Thomas  McC.  Fuller,  who  is  the  son  of  Mariana  P.  Fuller,  nee  Hubbard,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Jacob  Hubbard,  for  himself  and  for  his  children,  Anna  Fuller,  Thomas  McC.  Fuller, 
William  Fuller,  Henry  Fuller,  and  Jane  Fuller,  residing  at  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

21.  By  Charles  S.  Huljba!  d,  who  is  the  son  of  Richard  J.  Hubbard,  who  was  the  son  of  Jeremiah 
Hubbard,  the  son  of  Ann  Crews,  for  himself  and  for  his  children,  Ellen  Hubbard  and  Elizabeth 
T.  Hubbard,  residing  at  Raysville,  Ind. 

22.  By  Francis  T.  Hubbard,  a  son  of  the  claimant,  Charles  S.  Hubbard,  for  himself  and  for  his 
children,  Lewis  W.  Hubbard,  Clara  A.  Hubbard,  and  bamuel  M.  Hubbard,  residing  at  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich. 

23.  By  Estelle  H.  Wilkinson,  nee  Hubbard,  a  daughter  of  the  claimant  Charles  S.  Hubbard, 
residing  at  Raysville,  Ind. 

24.  By  Mary  Alice  Lowder,  a  daughter  of  the  claimant  Charles  S.  Hubbard,  for  herself  and  for 
her  children.  Florence  Lowder,  Martha  I.  Lowder,  Charles  F.  Lowder,  and  Leroy  S.  Lowder,  all 
residing  in  Humboldt  County,  Ind. 

25.  By  Carrie  Alberta  Newby,  who  is  the  daughter  of  Caroline  Hubbard,  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Hubbard,  who  was  the  son  of  Jeremiah  Hubbard,  residing  in  Chicago,  111. 
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2G.  B3'  Henry  Newby,  a  son  of  Caroline  Hubbard,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Hubbard,  the  son 
of  Jeremiah  Hubbard,  he  ri'siding  at  Passadena,  Cal. 

27.  By  Luther  (1.  Newby,  a  brother  of  the  two  last-named  claimants,  residing  at  Chicago,  111. 

28.  By  C.  W.  Ballenger  and  Edward  Ballenger,  the  sons  of  Margaret  Ballenger,  nee  Hubbard, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Hubba7'd,  the  son  of  Jeremiah  Hubbard,  both  residing  at 
Spiceland,  Ind. 

29.  By  Emma  G.  Seaford,  nee  Ballenger,  the  sister  of  the  last-named  claimants,  for  herself  and 
for  her  children,  Grace  G.  Seaford,  Gertrude  G.  Seaford,  Howard  L.  Seaford,  Herbert  L.  Sea- 
ford,  Mabel  E.  Seaford,  Mary  M.  Seaford,  and  Hazel  S.  Seaford,  all  residing  at  Spiceland,  Ind. 

.'30.  By  Martha  11.  Jones,  who  is  the  daughter  of  Sarah  Thomas,  nee  Murrow,  wlio  was  the 
daughter  of  Susan  Murrow,  nee  HuVjbard,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Ann  Crews,  for  herself  and 
for  her  son,  Walter  I.  Jones,  they  residing  at  Afton,  Ind.  T.,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

'M.  By  Oliver  W.  Nixon,  a  son  of  Khoda  Nixon,  nee  Hubbard,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
Hubbard  and  Ann  Crews,  for  himself  and  for  his  sou,  Charles  E.  Nixon,  both  residing  at  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

;}2.  By  William  Penn  Nixon,  a  brother  of  the  last-named  claimant,  for  himself  and  for  his 
children,  Mary  Stites  Nixon,  Bertha  Duffield  Nixon,  and  William  Penn  Nixon,  jr.,  all  residing 
in  Chicago,  111. 

JW.  By  William  Henry  Moore,  a  son  of  Ann  Moore,  nee  Hubbard,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Josepli  Hubbard  and  his  wife,  Ann  Crews,  for  himself  and  for  his  son,  Thomas  Franklin  Moore, 
residing  near  Afton,  Ind.  T. 

;J4.  By  Alfred  lladley  Hubbard,  who  is  the  son  of  William  Hubbard,  who  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
Hubbard,  who  was  the  son  of  Hardy  Hubbard,  who  was  the  son  of  Ann  Crews,  for  himself  and 
for  his  children,  Clara  Louise  Hubbard,  Ann  Grace  Hubbard,  and  Walter  Whitney  Hubbard, 
all  residing  at  Carthage,  Mo. 

ri'y.  By  Joseph  Henry  Hu])bard,  a  son  of  Jehiel  Hubbard,  who  was  the  son  of  Josejih  Hubbard, 
who  was  the  son  of  Hardy  Hul)l)ard,  who  was  the  son  of  Ann  Crews,  for  himself  and  for  his 
children,  Mildi-ed  Abbey  Hubbard  and  Esther  May  Hubbard,  residing  at  Ventura  County,  Cal. 

;50.  By  Sarah  Robbins,  William  E.  Robbins,  Pauline  Robbin.s,  Ethel  Robbins,  Edith  Robbins, 
Anna  M.  Wright.  Justus  M.  Wright,  Albert  H.  Wright,  Marks  O.  Wright,  Lena  E.  Wright, 
Florence  M.  Schrier,  Eva  M.  Schrier,  and  Richard  H.  Schrier,  children  and  grandchildren  of 
Joseph  Hubbard,  all  of  whom  reside  at  Albia,  Mo. 

III. 

Tliat  these  claimants  baso  their  connection  of  a  right  to  be  enrolled  as  citizens 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  upon  the  statement  that  they  are  descended  from  a  mar- 
riage between  Joseph  Hubbard  and  Ann  Crews.  That  this  Ann  Crews  was  the 
daughter  of  Hardy  Crews  and  his  wife,  who  was  known  after  her  marriage  as 
Phoebe  Crews,  and  prior  to  her  marriage  as  Goo  Chee,  Doo  Chee,  Tuch  ee,  or 
Dutch.  That  this  woman  was  a  full-blood  Cherokee  Indian  who  was  born  in  the 
old  Cherokee  Reservation  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  lived  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  in  Person  County.  She  had  two  daughters,  Ann  and  Mary,  who 
married  Joseph  Hubl)ard  and  David  Meredith,  respectively.  That  Phoebe  Crews 
died  in  North  Carolina  prior  to  the  year  1800;  that  Mary  Meredith  died  in  Stokes 
County,  in  the  same  State,  in  the  year  182o,  and  that  Ann  Crews,  the  direct  an- 
cestor of  these  claimants,  died  in  Person  County,  in  that  State,  in  the  year  1812. 

IV. 

That  the  claimants  filed  in  support  of  their  claim  the  affidavits  of  the  following 
witnesses  made  upon  oath  and  affirmation,  a  number  of  them  being  Quakers,  the 
witnesses  testifying  as  to  the  Cherokee  blood  of  the  ancestors  through  whom  these 
claimants  trace  their  descent  being  of  great  age  and  making  their  statements  from 
actual  i)ersonal  knowledge  of  the  parties  of  whom  they  testify:  The  affidavits  of 
Jemima  Whitworth,  Elijah  Kirk,  Robert  Reagan  (2),  Jacob  Hill,  H.  H.  Hubbard, 
Charles  S.  Hubbard,  John  E.  Stubbs  (2),  William  G.  Ciffin,  Charles  W.  Kirk, 
J.  A.  Greer,  George  Brazzleton,  James  R.  Dawson,  Joseph  H.  Allej^  William 
Bush,  B.  M.  Branner,  Jemima  Whitworth,  Jerry  Lane,  Squire  Blair,  Addison 
Ciffin,  Milton  Starbuck,  William  G.  Coffin,  Robert  Reagan,  David  Meredith, 
Clarkson  Thomas,  E.  E.  Kirk,  John  Anderson,  Luna  Wright,  Addison  Coffin,  Hezi- 
kiah  Van  Neiys,  Helena  Painter.  Mary  McCracken.  Almedia  Harris,  F.  W.  Wil- 
liams, J.  T.  Miles,  S.  D.  Hill,  George  E.  Garland,  Ernest  Hubbard,  Jesse  A.  Haynes, 
Joseph  W.  Hubbard,  Sarah  J.  Hubbard,  Robert  Reagan  (2).  Henrietta  W.  Holton, 
Robert  Reagan  and  Henrietta  W.  Holton,  jointly,  Charles  N.  Wetherell,  Anna  I. 
Stout,  Gertrude  D.  Green,  Jemima  Whitworth,  Alexander  Whitworth,  W.  B. 
Hubbard,  Jeremiah  Hubbard,  Oliver  H.  Canaday,  Sarah  Canaday,  Jemima  Whit- 
worth, Alexander  Whitworth,  Thomas  Franklin  Moore.  S.  S.  Haynes,  W.  1.  Jones, 
Alexander  Whitworth,  Jemiama  Whitworth,  J.  A.  Bodenhamer,  William  S.  Shoe- 
craft,  Nathaniel  Lawrence,  William  Bush,  B,  C.  Hobbs.  I.  D.  Stockton,  J.  O. 
Reynolds,  W.  B.  Hubbard,  Sarah  J.  Hubbard,  Robert  Reagan,  and  William  G. 
Coffin,  and  the  testimony  of  the  following  witnesses  taken  before  me,  the  under- 
signed special  master  herein,  at  the  town  of  Afton.  Ind.  T.,  to  be  used  herein: 
H.  H.  Butler,  Jeremiah  Hubbard.  William  Henry  Moore,  Woodson  B.  Hubbard, 
Caleb  W.  Hubbard,  and  L.  B.  Bell,  the  last-named  witness  having  been  examined 
at  an  adjourned  hearing  of  this  matter  at  Vinita,  Ind.  T.,  and  he  having  been 
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the  attorney  who  was  employed  by  the  claimants  herein  in  the  year  1885  or  1886 
to  present  their  application  to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  to 
be  enrolled  as  citizens  of  the  nation  by  blood,  together  with  certain  papers 
attached  to  the  testimony  of  the  several  witnesses  as  exhibits. 

V. 

That  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses  shows  that  these  claimants  are  descended, 
as  claimed  by  them,  from  Ann  Crews,  who  married  Joseph  Hubbard,  and  who  was 
the  daughter  of  PhcBbe  Crews,  who  was  a  full-blood  Cherokee  Indian,  and  who 
lived  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina;  that  Phoebe  Crews  died  in  that  State  about 
the  year  1800,  in  Person  County,  and  that  Ann  Crews,  her  daughter,  died  in  Stokes 
County,  of  the  same  State,  about  the  year  1812;  that  the  descendants  of  Ann 
Crews  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Guilford  County,  N.  C,  removing  thence  to 
the  State  of  Indiana  and  to  Tennessee,  and  that  those  of  the  claimants  that  are 
now  residents  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  Ind.  T.,  came  to  the  Cherokee  Nation 
about  the  year  1886,  and  made  an  effort  to  be  admitted  to  citizenship  in  that 
nation;  that  they  employed  L.  B.  Bell,  of  Vinita,  Ind.  T.,  a  Cherokee  Indian 
by  blood  and  a  citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  as  an  attorney  to  represent  them  in 
their  application  for  citizenship:  that  he,  in  1885,  in  August,  sent  H.  H.  Butler, 
one  of  the  claimants  herein,  to  William  Howell,  a  Cherokee  Indian,  living  near 
Afton,  Ind.  T.,  for  assistance  in  selecting  farms  for  the  various  claimants  who 
desired  to  locate  in  the  Cherokee  Nation;  that  Butler  and  others  of  these  claimants 
located  farms  near  Afton,  jDarchasing  one  improvement  from  William  Howell, 
and  that  they  have  accumulated  a  large  amount  of  property  near  that  place;  that 
on  May  23,  1887,  there  was  approved  an  act  passed  by  the  council  amending  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  act  of  council  approved  December  8, 1886,  entitled  '  *An  act  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  to  try  and  determine  applications  for  citi- 
zenship," x^roviding  as  follows: 

Shall  be  so  amended  that  the  commission  shall  be  authorized  to  try  and  determine  all  claims 
to  Cherokee  citizenship  wherein  the  claimant  claims  by  virtue  of  Cherokee  descent  who  left  or 
emigrated  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  prior  to  the  year  1835. 

That  after  the  i)assage  of  this  act,  in  the  summer  of  1887,  L.  B.  Bell  made  applica- 
tion to  the  Cherokee  citizenship  commission  for  the  admission  of  these  claimants 
to  citizenship  in  that  nation;  that  the  claimants  testify  that  they  never  heard  of 
any  action  having  been  taken  upon  this  application  until  the  reply  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  to  their  application  in  this  cause  was  filed  before  the  Commission  to  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  though  the  proof  introduced  herein  by  the  Cherokee  Nation 
shows  that  the  said  ajoplications  were  rejected  by  the  commission  at  some  time  in 
the  year  1889,  together  with  the  applications  made  in  the  Meredith  kindred  claim; 
that  a  large  number  of  the  witnesses  whose  names  are  given  herein  were  simply 
employed  for  purposes  of  identifying  the  claimant  and  their  descendants  and  of 
connecting  them  with  some  of  the  older  or  principal  claimants  herein,  and  that 
the  leading  witnesses  upon  the  actual  relationship  of  the  older  claimants  to  Ann 
Crews  are  Addison  Coffin,  William  G.  Coffin,  Alexander  Whit  worth,  Jemiama 
Whitworth,  Jerry  Lane,  and  Scjiiire  Blair;  that  a  large  portion  of  the  testimony 
of  these  leading  witnesses  is  devoted  to  statements  concerning  Jeremiah  Hubbard, 
one  of  the  children  of  Ann  Crews  and  Joseph  Hubbard,  this  Jeremiah  Hubbard 
being  a  full  brother  of  Hardy,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Woodson,  Annie,  Susana,  and  Rhoda 
Hubbard,  the  direct  ancestors  from  whom  the  claimants  in  this  application  all  trace 
their  descent.  It  appears  that  this  Jeremiah  Hubbard  was  a  man  of  considerable 
note  in  his  locality,  being  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  and 
being  widely  known  throughout  the  Eastern  States:  that  he  was  a  man  of  striking 
appearance,  his  features,  color,  and  hair  clearly  indicating  that  he  was  of  Indian 
descent;  that  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  John  Ross,  the  chief  of  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  in  Georgia,  and  with  Lewis  Ross,  by  whom  he  was  visited  and  with 
whom  he  visited  Washington  during  the  Administration  of  President  Jackson; 
that  he  was  always  recognized  as  a  Cherokee  Indian  by  blood  by  both  whites  and 
Indians;  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  testimony  bearing  upon  the  family  traditions 
and  the  opinion  which  has  been  held  for  the  last  hundred  years  by  the  friends  and 
associates  of  the  Hubbard  family,  all  of  which  tends  to  sustain  their  allegations 
that  they  are  of  Cherokee  Indian  blood  and  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  Ann 
Crews,  above  mentioned. 

VI. 

That  the  Cherokee  Nation  introduces  in  support  of  its  answers  the  record  of  the 
rejection  by  the  Cherokee  citizenship  commission  in  1889  of  the  application  for 
citizenship  of  Jeremiah  Hubbard,  Joseph  A.  Hubbard,  Anna  B.  Hubbard,  Jesse 
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Hubbard,  Joseph  A.  Hubbard,  Henry  N.  Hubbard,  Ella  Hubbard,  George  M.  Hub- 
bard,Caleb  Plubbard,  Edgar  Hubbard,  and  Frank  Hubbard,  these  claimants  being 
all  rejected  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  did  not  show  that  any  ancestor  through 
whom  they  claimed  had  ever  been  enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
upon  any  of  its  authenticated  rolls,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  they  did  not 
prove  that  they  were  Cherokees  by  blood. 

vn. 

The  claimants  contend  that  they  have  shown  by  a  large  number  of  witnesses 
that  they  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  Phoebe  Crews  Jind  of  her  daughter  Ann 
Crews,  who  married  Joseph  Hubbard,  both  of  these  women  having  been  always 
known  to  be  Cherokee  Indians  bj^  blood,  the  claimants  having  attempted  for  a 
number  of  years  to  secure  a  recognition  from  the  proper  authorities  of  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  of  their  right  to  Cherokee  citizenship,  and  having  never  heard  of  any 
decision  in  their  case  prior  to  the  institution  of  this  suit,  and  they  all  being  Chero- 
kee Indians  by  blootl,  they  are  entitled  to  recognition  and  enrolhiient  as  citizens 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  under  the  law  applicable  to  this  case,  while  the  Cherokee 
Nation  contends  that  the  claimants  not  having  shown  that  Ann  ( "rews,  the  ances- 
tor through  whom  they  claim  to  derive  their  right  to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  is  now  or  has  been  a  citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  since  the  removal  of 
said  nation  west  to  the  Indian  Territory  as  at  present  located  and  defined,  or 
that  her  name  appears  on  any  of  the  authenticated  rolls  of  said  nation,  or  that 
they  or  any  of  their  ancestors  now  reside  or  ever  have  resided  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  Ind.  T.,  as  citizens  thereof;  and  for  the  further  reason  in  the  cases  of 
those  claimants  above  enumerated  and  their  descendants  whose  application  had 
heretofore  been  rejected  by  the  Cherokee  citizenship  commission,  that  their  said 
case  was  tried  upon  its  merits,  and  that  upon  final  hearing  judgment  was  duly 
given  against  the  applicants  and  in  favor  of  the  Cherokee  Nation;  that  for  these 
reasons  these  claimants  are  now  barred  from  being  admitted  to  Cherokee  citizen- 
ship. 

VIII. 

The  premises  considered,  I  find  that  the  claimants  reside  in  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
Ind.  T.,  and  in  a  number  of  States  in  the  Union,  as  shown  in  Section  II  of 
this  report;  that  they  are  all  lineal  descendants  of  Ann  Hubbard,  the  wife  of 
Joseph  Hubbard,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ann  Crews,  and  who  was  the  daughter 
of  Phoebe  Crews,  a  full-blood  Cherokee  Indian  woman  who  lived  and  died  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  and  who  was  known  prior  to  her  marriage  as  "  Goo  chee," 
"  Doo  chee,"  or  "Dutch;"  that  Phoebe  Crews  died  in  the  State  in  the  j^ear  1800, 
and  that  her  daughter,  Ann  Crews,  died  in  Stokes  County,  in  that  State,  in  the 
year  181'3;  that  both  of  these  women  were  always  recognized  to  be  Cherokee 
Indians  by  blood,  and  that  the  Cherokee  blood  of  this  family  has  never  been 
disputed. 

Thai  these  claimants  are  all  Cherokee  Indians  by  blood. 

That  the  principals  are  princii^ally  Quakers,  having  retained  this  faith  for  the 
last  hundred  years;  that  those  of  them  who  reside  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  made 
an  effort  to  locate  themselves  in  said  nation  in  the  year  1885  and  purchased  land 
near  Af ton,  Ind.  T.;  that  the  majority  of  the  claimants  now  residing  near  that 
place,  as  shov^n  by  this  report,  made  their  home  there  in  188G  and  1887,  and  that 
they  have  accumulated  a  large  amount  of  property. 

That  a  number  of  these  claimants  made  application  to  the  Cherokee  citizenship 
commission  for  admission  to  that  nation  in  the  year  1887,  and  that  their  applica- 
tions were  rejected  by  said  commission,  they  having  failed  to  show  that  their 
common  ancestor  from  whom  they  traced  their  Cherokee  blood  had  been  enrolled 
upon  authenticated  rolls  of  the  Cherokee  Nation:  that  these  cases  were  decided 
in  188'J,  but  that  the  claimants  state,  upon  oath  and  affirmation,  thatthey  received 
no  notice  ol  said  decision  until  the  transcripts  thereof  were  filed  in  this  cause  in 
support  of  the  answers  of  the  Cherokee  Nation;  that  the  brief  of  the  claimants 
applicable  to  this  case  and  to  the  David  Meredith  case.  No.  31)5,  is  hereto  annexed, 
for  the  reason  that  it  states  the  legal  position  assumed  by  the  claimants  more  fully 
than  has  been  given  by  me  in  this  report. 

The  Court: 
At  the  instance  of  the  claimants  in  this  case  the  court  referred  this  case,  together 
with  case  1S;J,  Catherine  V.  Sniitli  et  al.  against  The  Cherokee  Nation,  and  case 
No.  295,  David  Meredith  et  al.  against  The  C^herokee  Nation,  to  the  special  master, 
who  submits  the  following  report  to  be  used  in  each  of  said  cases: 
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SUPPLEMENTAL   REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  MASTER. 

I,  N.  A.  Gibson,  special  master  herein,  respectfully  show  to  the  court  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  of  reference  herein  made  by  the  court,  1  have  examined 
the  affidavits  of  H.  H.  Hubbard  and  L.  B.  Bell,  taken  in  the  Hubbard  and  Mere- 
dith cases  in  the  form  of  depositions  upon  notice,  and  have  also  heard  the  argu- 
ment of  the  attorneys  for  the  claimants,  and  that  I  find  as  follows: 

I. 

That  the  parties  made  application  to  the  Adair  citizenship  commission  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  for  citizenship  in  said  nation  under  the  act  of  the  Cherokee  coun- 
cil approved  December  8,  1880,  which  act  conferred  authority  upon  the  said  com- 
mission to  try  and  determine  the  application  of  all  such  persons  as  could  show 
their  own  names  or  the  names  of  their  ancestors  upon  any  of  the  Cherokee  rolls  of 
the  years  1835,  1848.  1851,  or  1852.  That  this  act  was  amended  on  the  21st  day  of 
May,  1887,  and  the  commission  directed  to  try  and  determine  all  claims  to  Chero- 
kee citizenship  wherein  the  claimant  claims  by  virtue  of  Cherokee  descent,  who 
left  or  emigrated  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  prior  to  the  year  1835. 

The  second  section  of  said  amendment  authorizes  the  chief  to  procure  copies  of 
the  rolls  of  1851  and  1852,  and  this  amendment  seems  to  have  been  interpreted  as 
limiting  the  additional  power  conferred  upon  the  commission  to  the  examination 
of  such  claims  as  traced  to  these  two  rolls. 

That  the  claimants  in  these  cases  did  not  try  to  coimect  with  any  of  the  Cher- 
okee rolls,  but  simply  based  their  application  upon  the  fact  that  they  were 
Cherokee  Indians  by  blood. 

III. 

That  in  this  hearing  L.  B.  Bell  was  the  attorney  for  the  claimants,  and  states 
that  the  commission  ruled  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  cases,  as  the  claimants 
did  not  connect  with  any  of  the  rolls  specified  in  the  act  or  the  amendment,  and 
that  he  attempted  to  withdraw  the  cases,  but  was  not  allowed  by  the  commission 
to  do  so. 

That  in  the  year  1889  the  applications  were  rejected  in  the  absence  of  the  claim- 
ants, without  notice  to  them  of  any  further  action  or  intention  to  proceed  further 
with  the  cases,  and  in  the  Smith  case  it  appears  that  the  claimants  did  not  know 
of  the  rejection  until  the  year  1806. 

That  the  decision  of  the  commission  of  these  cases  shows  that  the  commission 
decided  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  to  admit  the  claimants  to  Cherokee  citizenship, 
as  their  names  and  those  of  their  ancestors  did  not  appear  upon  any  of  the  rolls  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  to  which  the  commission  was  limited  in  the  consideration  of 
applications. 

IV. 

That  in  November  or  December,  1889,  the  claimants  in  the  Hubbard  and  Mere- 
dith cases,  after  the  decision  of  the  commission  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  of  their 
cases,  made  application  to  the  Cherokee  council,  asking  for  admission  to  Cherokee 
citizenship,  their  application  being  introduced  by  Senator  Samuel  H.  Mayes,  and 
that  when  the  matter  was  called  up.  Will  P.  Ross,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Adair  commission,  rose  and  stated  that  the  matter  was  res  adjudicata,  as  the 
cases  had  been  passed  upon  by  the  Adair  commission,  and  that  upon  his  motion 
the  applications  were  either  rejected  or  indefinitely  postponed. 

By  the  Court: 

The  Hubbard  case  and  the  kindred  cases  mentioned  above  are  the  most  impor- 
tant that  have  been  brought  to  this  court  on  appeal  from  the  United  States  com- 
mission. There  are  thirty-six  separate  families  who  make  application  for  citizenship 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  this  case,  and  the  whole  number  of  claimants  aggregate 
nearly  200. 

The  claimants  base  their  right  to  be  enrolled  as  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
upon  the  ground  that  they  are  descended  from  Phoebe  Crews,  who  was  a  full- 
blood  Cherokee  Indian,  who  lived  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  who  died  in 
that  State  about  the  year  1800.  That  those  of  the  claimants  who  are  now  resi- 
dents of  the  Cherokee  Nation  came  to  said  nation  about  the  year  1886  and  made 
an  effort  to  be  admitted  to  citizenship  in  said  nation.  The  other  applicants  are 
nonresidents  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  residing  in  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 
That  the  claimants  who  reside  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  have  accumulated  a  large 
amount  of  property  near  the  town  of  Affon,  Cherokee  Nation. 
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The  special  master  reports  that  in  the  year  1887  L.  B,  Bell,  applicants'  attorney, 
made  application  to  the  Cherokee  citizenship  commission  for  the  admission  of 
these  claimants  to  citizenship  in  the  nation.  It  appears  that  said  application  was 
rejected  by  said  commission  in  the  year  1889,  but  the  applicants  state  that  they 
never  heard  until  recently  that  their  application  for  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation  had  been  rejected. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  persons  interested  m  this  case,  among  whom  are 
Oliver  and  William  Penn  Nixon,  of  Chicago,  who  are  gentlemen  of  national  repu- 
tation, and  to  the  further  fact  that  the  venerable  Henry  H.  Hubbard,  one  of  the 
claimants,  has  given  his  p(;rsonal  attention  to  this  case  for  twelve  years  past,  and 
who  has  become  widely  known  on  account  of  his  connection  therewith,  the  court 
has  given  this  case  very  careful  and  exhaustive  consideration.  Colonel  Hubbard 
himself  appeared  before  the  court  and  submitted  an  exhaustive  argument  in  behalf 
of  himself  and  his  coclaimants,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  and  discussed  all  the  legal 
jiropositions  involved. 

There  was  much  contention  by  counsel  in  the  case  as  to  what  action  was  taken 
by  the  Cherokee  citizenship  commission,  to  which  the  claimants  in  this  case  applied 
for  admission  to  citizenship.  The  commission  to  which  application  was  made  was 
organized  under  the  act  of  Cherokee  council,  approved  December  8,1886.  This 
act  conferred  authority  upon  the  commission  to  consider  and  determine  the  appli- 
cation of  a'l  such  persons  as  could  show  their  own  names  or  the  names  of  their 
ancestors  appeared  upon  any  of  the  Cherokee  rolls  of  the  years  1835,  1848,  1851,  or 
1852.  There  was  an  amendment  passed  to  this  act  on  the  21st  day  of  May,  1887, 
and  the  commission  was  directed  to  try  and  determine  all  claims  to  Cherokee  citi- 
zenship wherein  the  applicants  claimed  by  virtue  of  Cherokee  descent  who  left  or 
emigrated  from  the  old  Cherokee  Nation  prior  to  the  year  1835.  The  master  finds 
that  the  second  section  of  said  amendment  authorized  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
to  procure  copies  of  the  rolls  of  1851  and  1852,  and  that  this  amendment  seems  to 
have  been  interpreted  as  limiting  the  additional  power  conferred  upon  the  com- 
mission to  the  examination  of  such  claims  as  were  traceable  to  these  rolls. 

The  master  finds  in  his  supplemental  report  that  the  decision  of  the  commission 
in  these  cases  shows  that  the  commission  decided  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  to 
admit  the  claimants  to  Cherokee  citizenship,  as  the  names  of  their  ancestors  do  not 
appear  upon  any  of  the  rolls  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Counsel  for  claimants  insist 
that  their  rights  are  not  i)rejudiced  by  this  adverse  decision  of  the  Cherokee  com- 
mission. It  is  immaterial  whether  they  regard  the  decision  of  the  commission  as 
adverse  to  the  claimants'  rights  to  citizenship  or  not.  The  decision  at  least  goes 
to  this  extent,  that  the  names  of  the  applicants  and  those  of  their  ancestors  do  not 
appear  upon  any  of  the  rolls  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  which  the  commission  was 
limited  in  the  consideration  of  applications.  In  one  sense  this  was  a  decision  upon 
the  merits  of  the  case,  in  another  a  decision  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commis- 
sion. The  commission  was  authorized  to  ascertain  whether  the  names  of  the  claim- 
ants or  the  names  of  their  ancestors  were  upon  any  of  these  rolls.  They  either 
found  that  they  were  not  or  the  claimants  admitted  that  they  were  not.  In  either 
view  of  the  case  the  claimants  are  still  left  in  the  condition  which  requires  afifirm- 
ative  action  on  the  part  of  the  ('herokee  council  to  admit  them  to  citizenship  in 
the  Cherokee  Nation. 

The  ancestor  through  whom  all  the  claimants  in  this  case  base  their  right  to 
admission  separated  herself  from  any  organized  band  or  tribe  of  Indians  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago.  She  and  her  ancestors  during  the  last  century  resided  in 
the  States  separate  and  apart  from  any  tribal  organization.  A  large  majority  of 
the  applicants  still  reside  in  the  States,  many  of  them  never  having  placed  their 
feet  upon  tlie  soil  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  About  forty  of  the  applicants  came  to 
the  Cherokee  Nation  about  the  year  1885  or  1886  and  settled  near  the  town  of 
Afton,  where  they  have  been  residing  ever  since.  Previous  to  that  time  they  were 
citizens  of  the  States  of  the  Union  m  which  they  resided.  They  came  within  that 
class  of  Cherokees  by  blood  who  were  referred  to  in  the  constitution  of  the  old 
Cherokee  Nation  and  also  in  the  constitution  of  the  new  Cherokee  Nation,  estab- 
lished in  1839.     That  constitutional  provision  is  as  follows: 

Whenever  any  citizen  shall  remove  with  his  elTects  out  of  the  limits  of  this  nation  unci  become 
a  citizen  of  any  other  government,  all  his  i-i^rhts  and  privilegi-s  as  a  citiztMi  of  this  nation  shall 
cease;  provided,  nevertheless,  that  th(>  national  council  sliall  have  power  to  readmit  by  law  to 
all  the  rights  of  citizensliip  any  such  i)erson  or  persons  who  may  at  any  time  desire  to  return  to 
the  nati(m  on  memorializing  the  national  council  for  such  readmission. 

The  claimants  in  this  case  and  their  ancestors,  having  separated  themselves  for 
a  hundred  years  from  the  tribe,  had  forfeited  all  their  privileges  as  citizens  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  and  they  could  only  bo  admitte  I  to  citizenshi[)  by  the  affirma- 
tive action  of  the  Cherokee  council.     The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
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United  States  in  the  case  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  the  Cherokees  against  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  and  The  United  States  (117  U.  S.  Reports,  288-312)  is  directly  in  point 
in  this  case: 

If  the  Indians  of  that  State  (North  Carolina)  or  in  any  other  State  east  of  the  Mississipi)i  wish 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  common  property  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  whatever  form  it  may 
exist,  they  must,  as  held  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  comply  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  and  be  readmitted  to  citizenship  as  therein  provided.  They  can  not  live  out 
of  its  territory,  evade  the  obligations  and  burdens  of  citizenship,  and  at  the  saine  time  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  funds  and  common  property  of  the  nation.  Those  funds  and  that  property  were 
dedicated  liy  the  constitution  of  the  Cherokees  and  were  intended  by  the  treaties  with  the 
United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  united  nation  and  not  in  any  respect  for  those  who  have 
separated  from  it  and  become  aliens  to  their  nation. 

Counsel  for  claimants  in  this  case  have  stated  that  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  the  Eastern  Band  ot  Cherokees  was  not  binding  ui^on  this  court; 
that  the  language  quoted  was  the  mere  opinion  of  the  court,  while  the  decision  of 
the  court  related  only  to  the  claim  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  to  certain 
annuities  of  the  nation.  While  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  that  case 
related  to  the  claim  of  the  Eastern  Band,  yet  the  opinion  of  the  court  broadly  and 
clearly  covers  the  case  at  bar.  This  court  would  disregard  all  precedents  and  defy 
the  opinion  of  the  highest  judicial  body  in  the  world  if  it  should  disregard  its 
opinion  in  this  case.  That  opinion  is  not  only  persuasive  but  conclusively  binding 
upon  this  court  in  all  cases  where  the  facts  are  substantially  the  same.  The  claim- 
ants in  this  case  did  apply  to  the  national  council.  It  appears  that  when  the 
petition  was  read,  a  senator  stated  that  the  case  had  been  considered  by  the  Adair 
commission  and  rejected  and  that  it  was  therefore  res  adjndicata,  whereupon  the 
council  refused  to  take  any  further  steps.  Counsel  for  claimants  insist  that  this 
act  was  a  fraud  upon  the  right  of  claimants;  that  the  case  had  not  been  adjudi- 
cated, and  that  the  council  in  failing  to  act  favorably  upon  their  application  had 
been  misled  by  false  and  fraudulent  representations.  This  court  can  not  inquire 
into  the  motives  or  into  the  reasons  which  may  have  induced  the  council  to 
withhold  favorable  action  on  the  application  of  the  claimants  in  this  case.  It 
is  enough  for  this  court  to  know  that  the  council  failed  to  act.  The  admission  of 
claimants  rested  solely  in  the  discretion  of  the  council.  The  council  could  have 
admitted  them  by  name  or  could  have  passed  a  law  providing  for  their  admission 
and  by  observing  which  they  could  have  been  admitted.  It  has  done  neither. 
The  discretion  which  the  council  had,  to  admit  to  citizenship  those  persons  who 
had  removed  their  effects  out  of  the  limits  of  the  nation  and  who  had  become 
citizens  of  other  governments  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  was  not  committed  to 
this  court.  The  constitution  of  the  nation  declared  that  their  rights  and  privileges 
as  citizens  of  the  nation  had  ceased  and  that  they  could  only  be  reconf erred  by 
the  acts  of  the  national  council.  The  council  not*  having  acted  favorably  on  the 
case,  this  court  has  no  power  to  admit  them  to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Colonel  Hubbard,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  other  claimants,  in  his  argument  in 
this  case,  called  attention  to  the  treaty  between  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the 
United  States  which  was  concluded  in  1866.  This  treaty  grew  out  of  the  condi- 
tions produced  by  the  late  w;ir  of  the  rebellion,  and  its  whole  context  shows  that 
it  had  reference  to  that  conflict.  Colonel  Hubbard,  however,  insists  that  section  4 
of  that  treaty  authorized  all  Cherokees  to  return  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  take 
IGO  acres  of  land  therein.  To  support  this  contention  he  cited  article  4,  which  is 
as  follows: 

Article  4.  All  the  Cherokees  and  freed  persons  who  were  formerly  slaves  to  any  Cherokees, 
and  all  free  negroes  not  having  been  such  slaves,  who  resided  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  prior  to 
June  1, 18t)l,  who  may  within  two  years  elect  not  to  i-eside  northeast  of  the  Arkansas  River  and 
southeast  of  the  Grand  River  shall  have  the  right  to  settle  and  occupy  the  Canadian  district 
southwest  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  also  all  that  tract  of  country  lying  northwest  of  Grand 
River  and  west  by  the  Creek  Reservation  to  the  northeast  corner  thereof:  from  thence  west  on 
the  north  line  of  the  Creek  Reservation  to  the  ninety -sixth  degree  of  west  longitude;  and  thence 
north  on  said  line  of  longitude  so  far  that  a  line  due  east  to  Grand  River  will  include  a  quantity 
of  land  equal  to  160  acres  for  each  person  who  may  so  elect  to  reside  in  the  territory  above 
described  in  this  article;  provided  that  that  part  of  said  district  north  of  Arkansas  River  shall 
not  be  set  apart  until  it  shall  be  found  that  the  Canadian  district  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
160  acres  to  each  person  desiring  to  obtain  settlement  under  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Colonel  Hubbard  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  late  war  of 
the  rebellion  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  divided  into  various  factions,  some  of  which 
undertook  to  drive  out  of  the  nation  and  to  deprive  of  all  rights  of  citizenship 
therein  those  Cherokees  who  had  participated  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  The 
treaty  of  1866  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  harmonizing  those  difficulties  and 
adjusting  the  contention  of  the  several  factions  of  the  nation.  The  words  "all 
the  Cherokees"  referred  to  in  this  article  above  quoted  can  only  refer  to  all  the 
Cherokees  who  resided  in  the  nation  prior  to  June  1, 1861,  and  who  might,  within 
two  years  thereafter,  elect  to  not  reside  northeast  of  the  Arkansas  River  and 
southeast  of  Grand  River  should  have  the  right  to  settle  and  occupy  the  Canadian 
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district,  etc.  There  was  nothing  in  the  treaty  of  1866  which  had  reference  to  those 
Cherokees  who  had  theretofore  moved  out  of  the  nation  and  who  had  taken  their 
effects  with  them  and  had  taken  up  tlieir  residence  in  the  several  States  of  the 
Union  and  become  citizens  thereof.  Reference  was  only  had  to  the  Cherokees  who 
were  citizens  and  who  resided  in  the  nation  prior  to  June  1,  1861,  and  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  those  Cherokees  and  the  Iree  persons  or  free  negroes  to 
make  this  selection.  The  treaty  of  186t)  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that 
class  of  Cherokee  Indians  by  blood  to  which  the  claimants  in  this  case  belong — 
that  class  which  had  moved  out  of  the  old  Cherokee  Nation  or  out  of  the  new 
Cherokee  Nation  and  had  taken  their  effects  with  them  and  who  had  on  that 
account  ceased  to  be  citizens  of  the  nation.  But  even  if  the  treaty  of  1866  did 
apply  to  all  Cherokees  or  all  persons  who  had  Cherokee  blood,  still  the  subsequent 
acts  of  the  Cherokee  council  establishing  commissions  to  i)ass  upon  citizenship  in 
the  nation,  and  the  various  acts  of  the  Cherokee  council  requiring  all  persons  who 
claimed  to  be  Cherokees  to  make  application  to  the  proper  tribunal  or  commission 
which  were  ])assed  after  the  year  1866  applied  to  the  claimants  in  this  case.  They 
were  required  by  these  provisions  to  establish  their  right  to  citizenship.  They  did 
not  come  to  the  nation  until  the  year  188.")  or  1886,  twenty  years  after  the  treaty  of 
1866  was  promulgated.  At  the  time  the  Cherokee  Nation  treated  with  the  United 
States  the  claimants  in  this  case  were  citizens  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  which 
they  then  resided.  They  were  not  parties  to  the  treaty,  directly  or  indirectly:  they 
were  not  bound  by  it  and  were  not  embraced  within  its  i)rovisions.  When  they 
came  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  (those  of  them  who  did  come)  they  were  required  to 
comply  with  the  laws  of  the  nation  which  existed  at  the  time  they  arrived  in  the 
nation,  and  at  that  time  they  could  only  be  admitted  by  applying  to  the  citizenship 
commission,  which  was  authorized  to  hear  and  determine  the  application  of  those 
whose  names  were  upon  certain  rolls  of  the  nation.  Failing  to  come  within  the 
provisions  of  that  commission  and  failing  to  secure  admission  by  it,  they  were 
required  to  obtain  the  affirmative  action  of  the  Cherokee  council  to  admit  them  to 
citizenship  in  the  nation,  the  citizenship  which  they  had  not  theretofore  enjoyed. 
The  judgment  of  the  United  States  commission  rejecting  this  case  is  affirmed, 
and  the  application  of  the  claimants  to  be  enrolled  as  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  is  denied. 


CREEK  NATION. 

Opinion  of  William  M.  Springer,  Judge. 

In  the  northern  district  of  the  Indian  Territory. 

In  the  matter  of  the  application  of  certain  persons  to  be  enrolled  as  citizens  of  the 
Muskogee  or  Creek  Nation. 

.lURISDICTION   OF   THE  COURT. 

On  the  od  day  of  December,  instant,  this  court  rendered  an  opinion  upon  the 
law  applicable  to  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  The  court  will  now  submit 
its  opinion  as  to  the  law  governing  the  applications  for  citizenship  in  the  Musko- 
gee or  Creek  Nation. 

All  of  the  opinion  heretofore  rendered  in  reference  to  Cherokee  citizenship 
which  relates  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  United  States  Commission  to  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes',  and  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  in  reference  to  citizen- 
ship cases,  is  reiterated  and  adopted  as  the  views  of  the  court  in  the  cases  now 
on  appeal  to  this  court  from  the  Creek  Nation.  It  will  not  be  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  review  in  this  opinion  the  acts  of  Congress  of  June  10,  1896  (29  Stat.  L., 
821),  or  the  act  amendatory  thereof,  passed  June  7,  1897,  defining  what  is  meant 
by  the  words  "rolls  of  citizenship."  The  acts  referred  to  relate  to  the  subject  of 
citizenship  and  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  over  citizenship  cases  as  well  in  the 
Creek  Nation  as  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  This  court  will  also  adopt  its  former 
opinion  in  reference  to  adjudication  of  citizenship  cases.  In  all  cases  wherein  it 
appears  that  the  applicants  for  citizenship  in  the  Creek  Nation  filed  their  claims 
before  the  proper  tribunal  or  commission,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  tribunal  or 
commission  acted  within  the  scope  ot  its  jurisdiction  as  prescribed  by  the  laws  of 
the  Creek  Nation  and  admitted  or  rejected  such  persons,  such  cases  will  be 
regarded  as  adjudicated.  The  court  reiterates  its  opinion  on  this  subject  as  laid 
down  in  the  oi3inion  in  the  Cherokee  cases. 

POWER   OF    THE   CREEK    NATION    TO    DETERMINE   WHO    MAY   BE   CITIZENS  THEREOF. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  conceded  to  the  Creek  Indians,  by  the 
treaty  proclain)ed  April  4, 1832.  the  right  "  to  govern  themselves,  so  far  as  maybe 
compatible  with  the  general  jurisdiction  which  Congress  may  think  proper  to 
exercise  over  them." 

By  the  third  artitle  of  the  treaty  of  April  12,  1834,  it  is  provided  as  follows: 

The  United  States  will  grant  a  patent  in  fee  simple  to  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians  for  the  land 
assigned  said  nation  by  this  treaty  or  convention  Avhenever  the  same  shall  have  been  ratified 
by  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States;  and  the  right  thns  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  continued  to  said  tribe  of  Indians  so  long  as  they  shall  exist  as  a  nation  and  con- 
tinue to  occupy  the  country  hereby  assigned  to  them. 

The  article  just  quoted  from  the  treaty  of  1834  sets  forth  in  substance  the  pro- 
visions of  the  patent  to  the  Creek  Nation  given  by  the  United  States  to  the  lands 
which  they  now  hold  m  the  Indian  Territory.  In  commenting  upon  the  patent 
to  the  Cherokee  N;ition,  in  the  opinion  heretofore  rendered,  this  court  held  that 
the  patent  was  to  the  nation,  and  not  to  the  individual  Indian,  and  the  opinions 
set  forth  at  that  time  in  reference  to  the  Cherokee  Nation's  patent  will  be  carried 
out  so  far  as  the  Creek  patent  is  concerned.  While  these  patents  differ  slightly 
in  phraseology,  this  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  in  substance  the  sams 
and  to  the  same  effect. 

By  the  treaty  with  the  Creek  Nation  proclaimed  August  28, 1856,  the  Creeks  and 
Seminoles  were  to  be  "secured  in  the  unrestricted  right  of  self-government  and 
full  jurisdiction  over  persons  and  property  within  their  respective  limits." 

Certain  persons  were  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  thi.^  section  and  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  Creek  and  Seminole  nations,  but  as  to  all  other  persons,  not  being 
members  of  either  tribe,  found  within  their  limits,  it  was  provided: 

''Shall  be  considered  intruders  and  be  removed  from  and  kept  out  of  the  same  by  the  United 
States  agents  for  said  tribes  respectively,  assisted,  if  necessary,  by  the  military." 

By  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  proclaimed  August  11,  18G6,  the  United  States 
reaffirmed  and  reassumed  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  stipulations  with  the  Creek 
Nation  entered  into  prior  to  1861,  except  such  as  were  not  inconsistent  with  any  of 
the  articles  or  provisions  of  that  tre;ity.  From  these  treaty  stipulations  entered 
into  between  the  United  States  and  the  Creek  Nation  it  appears  that  the  Creek 
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Nation  was  secured  in  the  unrestricted  right  of  self-government  and  full  juris- 
diction over  persons  and  property  within  the  limits  of  the  nation,  with  certain 
exceptions  which  were  mentioned,  and  which  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  set  forth. 
This  right  of  self-government  was  to  be  exercised,  of  course,  in  accordance  with 
the  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  right,  however,  of  the  nation  to 
determine  who  should  be  members  of  the  tribe  was  one  of  the  rights  of  self- 
government  which  Congress  conceded  to  the  nation  by  solemn  treaty  obligations. 

CREEK   LAWS   ON   CITIZENSHIP. 

The  Creek  Nation  has  passed  very  few  laws  on  the  subject  of  citizenship.  Quite 
aimmberof  special  acts  of  the  council  have  been  passed  admitting  certain  persons 
named  to  full  citizenship  in  the  nation.  The  principal  act  of  the  nation  in  refer- 
ence to  citizenship  was  passed  October  26,  1889,  and  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  25)5.  All  persons  who  were  born,  or  who  may  be  hereafter  born,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  may  have  heretofore  been  entitled  to  make  application  for  citizenship,  on 
account  of  Indian  blood  or  tribal  adoption,  and  who  have  continuously  resided  beyond  or  outside 
of  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  Muscogee  Nation  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  are  hereby 
declared  aliens,  and  not  entitled  to  citizenship  in  the  Muskogee  Nation,  or  to  any  of  the  privi- 
leges thereof. 

Se(^.  25)6.  The  minor  children  and  descendants  of  persons  so  debarred  from  citizenship  and 
declared  aliens  are  hereby  also  excluded  from  citizenship  in  the  Muskogee  Nation  and  fromi  all 
the  privileges  thereof. 

Sec.  297.  All  persons  Avho  have  heretofore  applied  for  citizenship  in  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw, 
Chickasaw,  or  Seminole  nations,  and  accompanied  their  application  with  a  declaration  of 
right  to  citizenship  in  such  nation,  by  blood  or  adoption,  are  hereby  declared  aliens,  and  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  citizenship  in  the  Muscogee  Nation,  or  to  the  privileges  thereof. 

Se(;.  2i)S.  This  act  shall  not  apply  tr)  persons  who  have  heretofore  filed  application  for  citizen- 
.ship  and  where  the  cases  are  now  pending.     Adopted  October  26,  1889. 

The  briefs  submitted  by  counsel  for  claimants  to  citizenship  in  the  Creek 
Nation  and  some  of  the  oral  arguments  submitted  to  the  court  assail  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  lav/  of  October  26,  1880,  which  is  generally  referred  to  as  the 
"Alien  act  of  the  Creek  Nation."  It  provides,  in  short,  that  all  persons  born  out 
of  the  limits  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  who  have  resided  continuously  out  of 
the  limits  of  the  Muskogee  Nation  for  twenty-one  j^ears,  are  aliens,  and  not  enti- 
cled  to  citizenship  in  the  Muskogee  Nation  or  to  any  of  the  privileges  thereof.  It 
is  contended  by  some  of  the  counsel  for  claimants  that  this  act  is  in  conflict  with 
section  2  of  article  8  of  the  Creek  constitution,  which  is  as  follows: 

No  laws  taking  effect  upon  things  that  occurred  before  the  enactment  of  the  law  shall  be 
passed. 

It  seems  that  the  supreme  court  of  the  Creek  Nation  was  called  upon  by  the 
citizenship  commission  of  the  nation  to  render  an  opinion  upon  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  act.     The  opinion  of  the  court  is  as  follows: 

Supreme  Court,  August  ,5,  ISOG. 
Hon.  James  Colbert,  President  Citizenship  Court. 

Sir:  Your  communication  of  July  22,  1896,  asking  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  following 
question  received,  to  wit:  "We  would  respectfully  request  you  to  render  an  opinion  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  an  act  of  the  national  council  approved  October  26,  1889,  found  on  page  105, 
Compiled  Laws  of  the  Muskogee  Nation,  edition  189;3,  at  as  early  date  as  possible."  In  answer 
thereto  the  coxirt  is  of  the  o])ini(jii  that  this  act  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  legislative  functions 
of  our  council.    It  is  only  remedial  in  character  and  not  retroactive.    There  can  not  be  any 


(luestion  as  to  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  council  to  enact  any  law  of  a  remedial  nature. 

It  only  closes  the  doors  of  our  nation  after  a  lap 

citizenship  rights  in  our  nation  have  certainly  been  afforded  ample  time  and  opportunity  to  ask 


for  them.  No  Indian  who  loves  his  I'ace  would  remain  out  of  his  country  for  twenty-one  years 
unless  debarred  from  exercising  his  freedom,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  it  he  has  thus  remained 
away  he  has  selected  a  home  of  his  own  choice  with  no  intention  of  leaving  it. 

It  is  certainly  in  the  province  of  the  tribal  council  to  (;lose  its  doors  after  waiting  the  pleasui'e 
of  these  ab.sentees  for  fifty  years  The  evident  purpose  of  this  law  is  simply  to  exclude  from 
our  nation  all  ])ersons  who"  have  never  placed  tlunr  foot  on  our  soil,  even  though  they  should  bo 
full-blood  Creeks,  and  the  court  so  construes  this  law. 

It  seems  that  the  supreme  court  held  that  the  alien  act  was  not  retroactive.  It 
was  held  by  the  supreme  court  that  it  was  certainly  in  the  province  of  the  tribal 
council  to  close  its  doors  after  waiting  the  pleasure  of  these  absentees  for  fifty 
years.     The  court  states  in  the  concluding  of  the  opinion  as  follows: 

The  evident  pui'poso  of  this  law  is  simply  to  exclude  from  our  nation  all  persons  who  have 
never  placed  their  loot  on  our  soil,  even  though  they  should  be  full-blood  Creeks,  and  the  court 
so  construes  the  meaning  of  this  law. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Creek  Nation,  construing  the  laws  of 
the  nation,  is  binding  upon  this  court.  The  language  of  the  opinion  in  reference 
"to  persons  who  have  never  placed  their  foot  on  our  soil "'  evidently  means  all  per- 
sons who  have  never  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  Creek  Nation.  Jn  view  of 
this  opinion  of  the  su])reme  court,  this  court  will  hold  that  all  persons  who  have 
continuously  resided  beyond  the  limits  or  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Musko- 
gee Nation  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years  as  having  forfeited  their  rights  to 
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citizenship  in  the  nation.  Such  persons  can  only  be  admitted  or  readmitted  to 
citizenship  in  the  nation  by  an  act  of  the  Creek  council,  or  in  pursuance  of  laws 
enacted  by  the  council.  The  admission  of  persons  to  citizenship  is  a  matter  within 
the  discretion  of  the  lawmaking  power  of  the  nation,  a  discretion  which  has  not 
been  committed  to  this  court  by  any  act  of  Congress  or  by  any  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Creek  Nation. 
The  Creek  council,  by  act  approved  May  17,  1885,  provided  as  follows: 

That  the  fact  that  any  person  at  any  time  participated  in  the  per  capita  distribution  of  public 
moneys  of  the  nation  does  not  make  such  person  a  citizen  of  the  Muskogee  Nation,  entitled  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  recognized  citizens  thereof,  and  shall  not  by  any  authority  of  the 
nation  be  accepted  or  considered  as  evidence  sufficient  to  establish  such  claim. 

In  some  of  the  briefs  of  counsel  for  claimants  to  citizenship  in  the  nation  the 
fact  that  such  persons  had  been  receiving  per  capita  payments  is  urged  as  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  recognized  citizenship.  This  court  will  hoM,  in  pursuance  of  this 
act  of  the  Creek  council,  that  such  per  cajnta  payments  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
establish  the  right  of  such  i^ersons  to  citizenship  in  the  nation. 

CREEK   CITIZENSHIP   COMMISSION. 

The  national  council  of  the  Creek  Nation  passed  an  act  May  80,  1895,  creating 
and  defining  the  duties  of  a  citizenship  commission,  which  was  composed  of  five 
of  the  most  competent  citizens  of  the  nation,  whose  duty  it  was  to  sit  as  a  high 
court  and  try  and  determine  and  settle  all  and  only  such  cases  as  shall  involve  the 
question  of  the  right  of  citizenship  of  any  person  in  the  Muskogee  Nation  that 
shall  be  presented  to  it.  The  members  of  the  commission  were  elected  by  the 
national  council,  and  its  sessions  were  to  be  held  in  the  council  house  at  Okmulgee, 
beginning  in  July,  1895.  They  were  given  full  authority  to  summon  witnesses  and 
call  for  persons  and  papers.  The  act  recognized  the  right  of  all  persons  who  claimed 
citizenship  in  the  Muskogee  Nation  and  of  all  persons  whose  names  now  appeared 
as  citizens  on  any  census  rolls  taken  at  any  time,  the  validity  of  whose  citizenship 
shall  be  questioned  by  any  responsible  citizen,  to  appear  before  the  commission 
and  have  their  rights  to  citizenship  determined.  It  is  declared  that  the  claims 
of  negroes  to  citizenship  in  the  Muskogee  Nation  shall  be  determined  under  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  18G6,  and  in  cases  of  citizenship  by  reason  of  Indian 
blood  the  act  of  the  national  council,  known  as  the  "alien  act,"  shall  govern.  It 
is  further  provided  as  follows: 

And  in  any  enumeration  hereafter  to  be  made  of  the  citizens  of  the  nation,  any  persons  apply- 
ing for  registration,  against  whose  citizenship  any  question  may  arise,  shall  be  required  to 
trace  his  or  her  origin  to  the  rolls  of  the  names  of  citizens  to  be  prepared  under  this  act. 

The  commission  created  by  this  act  was  organized  in  July,  1895,  and  continued 
to  act  as  such  commission  until  the  30th  day  of  September,  1896.  It  also  appears 
that  said  Creek  commission  on  citizenship  was  authorized  by  an  act  approved 
August  10,  1896,  to  examine  the  census  rolls  and  satisfy  themselves  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  same,  and  to  correct  all  the  rolls  by  erasure  of  noncitizens  and  deceased 
persons  and  by  the  addition  of  new-born  x)ersons,  and  submit  the  rolls  so  amended 
to  the  October  session  of  the  council  for  its  approval.  It  is  stated  in  the  brief  of 
Colonel  Du  Val,  counsel  for  the  Creek  Nation,  that  the  rolls  prepared  by  the  citi- 
zenship commission  were  laid  before  the  council  and  approved  by  it,  and  that  thus 
for  the  first  time  there  was  an  authenticated  roll  of  citizenship  of  the  Muskogee 
Nation  approved  by  the  council.  The  act  of  council  affirming  the  rolls,  stated  by 
counsel,  is  not  cited,  but  the  confirmation  of  the  rolls,  it  appears,  was  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  amendatory  act  of  Congress  passed  June  7,  1897,  which  defined  the 
meaning  of  rolls  of  citizenship  and  confirmed  those  as  citizens  whose  names 
appeared  thereon  and  their  descendants. 

SUMMARY. 

This  court  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  cases  now  before  it  on  appeal  from 
the  United  States  commission  in  reference  to  citizenship  in  the  Creek  or  Musko- 
gee Nation.  In  determining  who  are  citizens  of  the  Muskogee  Nation  the  follow- 
mg  propositions  will  govern  this  court: 

First.  Those  Indians  who  have  separated  themselves  from  the  Creek  Nation 
and  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  States  and  have  remained  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Muskogee  Nation  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years  have  for- 
feited all  their  rights  and  privileges  as  citizens  of  the  nation,  and  such  persons 
can  not  regain  their  citizenship  unless  they  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  Creek  or 
Muskogee  Nation  and  be  admitted  to  citizenship  as  therein  provided. 

Second.  This  court  will  recognize  the  legislation  of  the  Creek  or  Muskogee 
Nation  in  reference  to  citizenship  therein,  and  also  the  legislation  creating  a  com- 
mission on  citizenship  with  prescribed  powers  to  pass  upon  applications  for  citizen- 
ship in  said  nation,  as  passed  in  accordance  with  the  general  legislative  power  of 
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the  Creek  or  Muskogee  Nation;  and  this  court  will  respect  such  legislation  to  the 
extent  that  it  may  be  in  accordance  ^vitll  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  treaties  made  between  the  United  States  and  the  Creek  or  Musko- 
gee Xation, 

Third.  That  blood  alone  is  not  the  test  of  citizenshii)  in  the  Creelc  or  Muskogee 
Nation.  That  Creek  Indians,  although  they  may  Le  full  blood,  who  have  remained 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Muskogee  Nation  for  twenty-one  years  will  be 
regarded  as  having  forfeited  their  right  to  citizenship  therein;  and  further,  that 
bona  fide  residence  in  the  nation  is  essential  to  citizenship. 

Fourth.  Full  faith  and  credit  will  be  given  to  the  judgments  of  the  citizenship 
commission,  and  effe(  t  will  be  given  to  the  acts  of  the  Muskogee  council,  unless  it 
be  made  to  appeiir  that  the  commission  acted  without  jurisdiction  or  that  the 
judgment  was  procured  by  fraud  and  that  acts  of  the  council  were  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  cr  the  treaties  made  with  the  nation.  The  acts  of 
the  Muskogee  council  in  the  determination  of  applications  for  citizenship  in  the 
nation  wilf  be  regarded  as  judgments  of  a  court  and  will  be  subject  to  the  same 
tests  as  to  their  validity. 

Since  writing  this  opinion,  as  stated  heretofore,  the  attention  of  the  court  has 
been  cal'ed  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  cases  wiJl  depend  ujion  the  fact 
as  to  whether  this  law  was  passed  by  the  Creek  council  under  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  authority  given  to  it  by  its  constitution  and  subject  to  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States.  The  contention  has  boen  as  to  the  meaning  of  ex  post  facto 
laws.  The  Creek  constitution  does  not  use  the  Latin  i)hrase,  but  uses  such  Eng- 
lish w^ords  as  express  the  same  meaning.  If  this  Jaw  was  ex  post  facto  in  the 
sense  used  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  sense  used  by  the 
Creek  Nation,  it  is  sufficient,  and  this  court  would  lioM  that  it  would  not  take 
effect  upffU  any  person  until  twenty- one  j^ears  after  the  act  was  past,  therefore  it 
is  important  to  determine  whether  th  s  is  an  ex  post  facto  law.  In  the  work  of 
Mr.  Sutherland  on  Statutory  Construction,  section  465,  is  an  exposition  of  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  "  ex  post  facto."    In  that  section  it  is  stated: 

An  authoritative  exposition  of  ex  post  facto  laws  was  given  in  an  early  case  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  (Ihis  is  a  case  of  Calder  v.  Bull,  3  Dall.,  38t5.  Chase,  Justice;  not 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  but  Justice  Chase  of  an  early  day. )  The  prohibition  in  the  letter  is  not  to 
pass  any  law  concerning  and  after  the  fact,  but  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  and  intention  of 
the  prohibition  is  this:  That  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  shall  not  pass  laws  after  a  fact 
done  by  a  subject  or  citizen  which  shall  have  relation  to  such  fact  and  shall  punish  him  for  hav- 
ing done  it.  *  *  *  I  do  not  think  it  was  inserted  to  secure  the  citizen  in  his  private  rights  of 
eitherproperty  or  contracts.  *  *  *  I  will  state  what  laws  I  consider  ex  post  facto  laws  within 
the  words  and  intent  of  the  prohibition:  First,  every  law  that  makes  an  action  done  before  the 
passing  of  the  law,  and  which  was  innocent  when  done,  criminal,  and  punishes  such  action;  sec- 
ond, every  law  that  aggravates  a  crime,  or  makes  it  greater  than  it  was  when  committed; 
third,  every  law  that  changes  the  puni.shment  and  inflicts  a  greater  punishment  than  the  law 
annexed  to  tlio  crime  when  committed;  fourth,  every  law  that  alters  the  legal  rules  of  evidence 
and  receives  less  or  different  testimony  than  the  law  required  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
the  offense,  in  order  to  convict  the  oft'ender.  All  these  and  similar  laws  are  manifestly  unjust 
and  oppressive.  In  my  opinion  the  true  distinction  is  between  ex  post  facto  laws  and  retro- 
spective laws.  Every  ex  post  facto  law  must  necessarily  be  retrospective,  but  every  retrospec- 
tive law  is  not  an  ex  post  facto  law;  the  former  only  are  prohibited.  Every  law  that  takes 
away  or  impairs  rights  vested,  agreeably  to  existing  laws,  is  retrospective,  and  is  generally 
unjiist  and  may  be  oppressive;  and  it  is  a  good  general  rule  that  a  law  should  have  no  retio- 
spect:  biit  there  are  cases  in  which  laws  may  jiistly,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  and 
also  of  individiials,  relate  to  a  time  antecedent  to  their  commencement,  as  statutes  of  oblivion  or 
of  pardon.  They  are  certainly  retrospective  and  literally,  both  concerning  and  after  the  facts 
committed.  But  I  do  not  consider  any  law  ex  post  facto  within  the  prohibition  that  mollifies 
the  i-igor  of  the  criminal  law;  but  only  those  that  create  or  aggravate  the  crime  or  increase  the 
punishment,  or  change  the  rules  of  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  conviction.  Every  law  that  is  to 
have  an  operation  before  the  making  thereof,  as  to  commence  at  an  antecedent  time,  or  to  save 
time  from  tin;  statute  of  limitations,  or  to  execute  acts  which  were  unlawful,  and  befoi-e  com- 
mitted, and  the  like  is  retrospective.  But  such  laws  may  be  proper  or  necessary,  as  the  case 
may  bo.  There  is  a  great  apparent  difference  between  making  an  unlawful  act  lawful  and  the 
making  an  innocent  act  criminal  and  punishing  it  as  a  crime. 

This  construction  of  the  constitutional  prohibition  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed 
in  the  later  cases.  It  is  settled  that  the  term  applies  only  to  criminal  and  penal 
cases,  and  was  not  intended  to  prevent  retrospective  legislation  affecting  civil  rights 
of  persons  or  property.  This  last  sentence  that  I  have  quoted,  •'  It  is  settled  tliat 
the  term  applies  only  to  criminal  and  penal  cases  and  was  not  intended  to  prevent 
retrospective  legislation  affecting  civil  rights  of  persons  or  property,"  is  supported 
in  the  note  of  the  citation  of  the  following  authorities:  Watson  v.  Mercer,  Fletcher 
V.  Peck,  Ogden  v.  Saunders,  Satterlee  v.  Matthewson,  McCowan  v.  Davidson,  Ex 
parte  Garland,  Kring  v.  Missouri. 

All  of  these  citations  are  from  the  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  except  two.  These  authorities  fully  sustain  the  position  which  the  court 
had  reached  that  the  passage  of  the  act  known  as  the  "  alien  law,"  by  the  Creek 
council,  was  not  in  violation  of  the  Creek  constitution  or  the  (Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  such  legislation  as  the  council  had  a  right  to  pass,  and  that 
this  court  will  give  it  due  force  and  effect. 
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APPENDIX  NO.  13. 

Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Citizenship  Cases. 

[October  term,  1898.] 

William  Stephens,  Mattie  J.  Ayers,  Stephen  G.  Ayers,  Jacob  S.  Ayers,  and  Mattie 
Ayers,  appellants,  v.  The  Cherokee  Nation.  The  Choctaw  Nation,  appellant,  v.  F.  R. 
Robinson.  Jennie  Johnson  et  al.,  appellants,  v.  The  Creek  Nation.  The  Chickasaw 
Nation,  appellant,  v.  Richard  C.  Wiggs  et  al. 

Appeals  from  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

[May  15,  1899.] 

By  the  sixteenth  section  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  30, 1893  (27  Stat., 
612,  645,  c.  209),  the  President  was  authorized  to  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  three  commissioners  ''to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  Choctaw  Nation,  Chickasaw  Nation,  the  Muscogee  (or  Creek) 
Nation,  the  Seminole  Nation,  for  the  purpose  of  the  extinguishment  of  the  national 
or  tribal  title  to  any  lands  within  that  Territory  now  held  by  any  and  all  of  such 
nations  or  tribes,  either  by  cession  of  the  same  or  some  part  thereof  to  the  United 
States  or  by  the  allotment  and  division  of  the  same  in  severalty  among  the  Indians 
of  such  nations  or  tribes,  respectively,  as  may  be  entitled  to  the  same,  or  by  such 
other  method  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  several  nations  and  tribes  afore- 
said, or  each  of  them,  with  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  such  an  adjustment, 
upon  the  basis  of  justice  and  equity,  as  may,  with  the  consent  of  such  nations  or 
tribes  of  Indians,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  be  requisite  and  suitable  to  enable  the 
ultimate  creation  of  a  State  or  States  of  the  Union  which  shall  embrace  the  lands 
within  said  Indian  Territory." 

The  commission  was  appointed  and  entered  on  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  under 
the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  of  March  2,  1895  (28  Stat.,  939,  c.  189),  two  addi- 
tional members  were  appointed.     It  is  commonly  styled  the  "Dawes  Commission." 

The  Senate  on  March  29,  1894,  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

'^Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Indians,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof  aY)point('d  by  its  chairman,  is  hereby  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  present  condition  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Indians,  and  of  the  white  citi- 
zens dwelling  among  them,  and  the  legislation  required  and  appropriate  to  meet  the 
needs  and  weliare  of  such  Indians;  and  for  that  purpose  to  visit  Indian  Territory, 
to  take  testimony,  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  to  administer  oaths, 
and  examine  witnesses  under  oaths;  and  shall  report  the  result  of  such  in(]uiry, 
with  recommendations  for  legislation;  the  actual  expenses  of  such  inquiry  to  be 
paid  on  approval  of  the  chairman  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate." 

The  committee  visited  the  Indian  Territory  accordingly,  and  made  a  report  May  7, 
1894.  (Senate  Report  No.  377,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session.)  In  this  report  it 
was  stated : 

"The  Indian  Territory  contains  an  area  of  19,785,781  acres,  and  is  occupied  by 
tbe  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Indians,  consistingof  the  Cberokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws, 
Chiclsasaws,  and  Seminoles.  Each  tribe  occupies  a  separate  and  distinct  part,  except 
thiit  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  though  occupying  separately,  have  a  common 
ownership  of  tbat  part  known  as  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  territory,  with  riglits 
and  interests  as  recognized  in  their  treaties  as  follows :  The  Choctaws,  three  fourths, 
and  the  Chickasaws,  one-fourth.  The  character  of  their  title,  the  area  of  each  tribe, 
together  with  the  population  and  an  epitome  of  the  legislation  concerning  these 
Indians  during  the  last  sixty-tive  years,  Is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  the  26thday  of  July,  1892"  (Senate  Report 
No.  1079,  Fifty  second  Congress,  first  session),  and  so  much  of  that  report  as  touched 
on  those  points  was  set  forth. 

The  committee  then  gave  the  population  from  the  census  of  1890,  as  follows:  Indi- 
ans, 50,055;  colored  Indians,  colored  claimants  to  Indian  citizenship,  freedmen  and 
colored,  wlioUy  or  in  part,  18,636;  Chinese,  13;  whites,  109,393;  whites  and  colored 
on  military  reservation,  804;  population  of  Quapaw  Agency,  1,281;  or  a  total  of 
180,182;  and  said: 

"Since  the  taking  of  the  census  of  1890  there  has  been  a  large  accession  to  the 
population  of  whites  who  make  no  claim  to  Indian  citizenship,  and  who  are  resid- 
ing in  the  Indian  Territory  with  the  a])proval  of  the  Indian  authorities.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  the  number  of  this  class  is,  but  it  can  not  be  less  than  250,000,  and 
it  is  estimated  by  many  well-informed  men  as  much  larger  than  that  number  and  as 
high  as  300,000." 
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After  describing  the  towns  and  settlements  j^eopled  by  whites,  and  the  character 
of  the  Indian  'J'erritory,  its  climate,  soil,  and  natural  wealth,  the  report  continned: 

''This  section  of  country  was  set  apart  to  the  Indian  with  the  avowed  i)urpose  of 
maintaining"  an  Indian  conunnnity  beyond  and  away  from  the  inllnonce  of  white 
people.  We  stipulated  that  they  should  have  nnrestricted  self  governn)ent  and  full 
jurisdiction  oNcr  persons  and  property  witliin  their  respective  limits,  and  that  we 
would  protect  them  against  intrusion  of  white  people,  and  that  we  would  not  incor- 
porate them  in  a  i)olitical  organization  without  their  consent.  E\ery  treaty,  from 
1828  to  and  including  the  treaty  of  1866,  was  based  on  tins  idea  of  exclusion  of  the 
Indians  Irom  the  whites  and  nonparticipation  by  tlie  whites  in  tlieir  political  and 
industrial  affairs.  We  made  it  possible  for  the  Indians  of  that  section  of  country  to 
maintain  their  tribal  relations  and  tlieir  Indian  polity,  laws,  and  civilization  if  they 
wished  so  to  do.  And,  if  now,  the  isolation  and  exclusiveness  sought  to  be  given  to 
them  by  our  solemn  treaties  is  destroyed,  and  they  are  overrun  by  a  population  of 
strangers  five  times  in  number  to  their  own,  ii  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  but  comes  from  their  own  acts  in  admitting  whites  to  citizenship 
under  their  laws  and  by  inviting  white  people  to  come  within  their  jurisdiction,  to 
become  traders,  farmers,  and  to  follow  professional  pursuits. 

''  It  must  be  assumed  in  considering  this  (|ue8tion  that  the  Indians  themselves  have 
determined  to  abandon  the  i)olicy  of  exclusiveness,  and  to  freely  admit  white  peo- 
ple within  the  Indian  Territory,  for  it  can  not  be  possible  that  they  can  intend  to 
demand  the  removal  of  the  white  people  either  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  their  own.  They  must  have  realized  that  when  their  policy  of  maintaining 
an  Indian  community  isolated  from  the  whites  was  abandoned  for  a  time  it  was 
abandoned  forever." 

The  committee  next  referred  to  the  class  of  white  people  denominated  by  the 
Indians  as  intruders,  in  respect  of  whom  there;  had  been  but  little  couiplaint  in  other 
sections  of  the  Indian  Territory  than  that  of  the  Cherokee  Nation ;  and  went  on 
to  say : 

"The  Indians  of  the  Indian  Territory  maintain  an  Indian  government,  have  legis- 
lative bodies  and  executive  and  judicial  officers.  All  controversies  between  Indian 
citizens  are  disposed  of  ill  these  local  courts;  controversies  between  white  people 
and  Indians  can  not  be  settled  in  these  courts,  l)ut  must  be  taken  into  the  court  of 
the  Territory  established  by  the  United  States.  This  court  was  established  in 
accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  treaties  with  the  Choctaws,  Cliickasaws,  Creeks, 
and  Seminoles,  but  no  such  provision  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  treaty  with 
the  Cherokees.  We  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  just  cause  of  complaint 
among  the  Indians  as  to  the  character  of  their  own  courts,  and  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
satisfaction has  been  (ixjiressed  as  to  the  course  of  procedure  and  final  determination 
of  matters  submitted  to  these  courts.  The  determinations  of  these  courts  are  final, 
and,  so  far,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  not  directly  interfered  with 
their  determinations.  Perha])8  we  should  except  the  recent  case  where  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  thought  it  his  duty  to  intervene  to  prevent  the  execution  of  a 
number  of  Choctaw  citizens." 

The  report  then  recapitulated  the  legislation  conferring  certain  jurisdiction  o  er 
parts  of  the  Indian  Territory  on  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States  for  he 
western  district  of  Arkansas,  the  eastern  district  of  Texas,  and  the  district  of  Kan- 
sas ;  the  establishnumt  of  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory ;  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Territory  of 
Oklahoma,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  Indian  Territory,  over  parts  of  which  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  district  courts  of  Arkansas  and  Texas  remained;  and,  for  reasons 
assigned,  recommended  the  appointment  of  two  additional  judges  for  the  United 
States  (;ourt  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  of  additional  commissioners,  and  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  district  courts  should  be  withdraw^n. 

The  matter  of  schools  wa8consi<lered,  and  finally  the  (luestion  of  title  to  the  lands 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  the  committee  stated: 

"Ah  we  have  said,  the  ti  le  to  these  lands  is  held  by  the  tribe  in  trust  for  the  peo- 
ple. We  have  shown  that  this  trust  is  not  being  properly  executed,  nor  will  it  be 
if  left  to  the  Indians,  and  the  (luestion  arises.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  with  reference  to  this  trust?  Wl)ile  we  have  recognized  these 
tribes  as  de])endent  nations,  the  (Jovernment  has  likewise  recognized  its  giiar«lian- 
ship  over  the  Indians  and  its  obligations  to  protect  them  in  their  property  and 
personal  rights. 

"Ill  the  treaty  with  the  Cherokees,  mad<;  in  1816,  we  stipulated  that  they  should 
pass  law  s  for  e(iual  protection,  and  for  the  security  of  life,  liberty,  and  prop<u-ty. 
If  the  tribe  fails  to  aduiinist<;r  its  trust  properly  by  securing  to  all  the  people  of  the 
tribe  e<|uitabl(5  participation  in  the  common  j)roperty  of  the  tribe,  there  appears  to 
be  no  redress  for  the  Indian  so  deprived  of  his  rights,  unless  the  Government  does 
interfere  to  administer  such  trust. 

**Is  it  ])ossible  because  the  Government  has  lodged  the  title  in  the  tribe  in  trust 
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that  it  is  without  jjower  to  compel  the  execution  of  the  trust  in  accordance  with  the 
plain  provisions  of  the  treaty  concerning  such  trust?  Whatever  power  Congress 
possessed  over  the  Indians  as  semidependent  nations,  or  as  persons  within  its  juris- 
diction, it  still  possesses,  notwithstanding  the  several  treaties  may  have  stipulated 
that  the  Government  would  not  exercise  such  power,  and  therefore  Congress  may 
deal  with  this  question  as  if  there  had  been  no  legislation  save  that  which  provided 
for  the  execution  of  the  patent  to  the  tribes, 

**If  the  determiuation  of  the  question  whether  the  trust  is  or  is  not  being  properly 
executed  is  one  for  the  courts  and  not  for  the  legislative  deparment  of  the  Govern- 
mentj  then  Congress  can  provide  by  law  how  such  questions  shall  be  determined 
and  how  such  trust  shall  be  administered,  if  it  is  determined  that  it  is  not  now 
being  properly  administered. 

''It  is  apparent  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  the  present  condition  in  the  Indian 
Territory  that  their  system  of  government  can  not  continue.  It  is  not  only  non- 
American,  but  it  is  radically  wrong,  and  a  change  is  imperatively  demanded  in  the 
interest  of  the  Indian  and  whites  alike,  and  such  change  can  not  be  much  longer 
delayed.  The  situation  grows  worse  and  will  continue  to  grow  worse.  There  can 
be  no  moditication  of  the  system.  It  can  not  be  reformed.  It  must  be  abandoned 
and  a  better  one  substituted.  That  it  will  be  difficult  to  do  your  committee  freely 
admit,  but  because  it  is  a  difficult  task  is  no  reason  why  Congress  should  not  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  address  itself  to  this  (juestion." 

On  November  20, 1894.  and  Noveml)er  18, 1895,  the  Dawes  Commission  made  reports 
to  Congress  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Indian  Territory  in  respect  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  lands  were  held  l)y  the  members  of  the  tribes,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  citizenship  of  said  tribes  was  dealt  with,  finding  a  deplorable  state  of 
affairs  and  the  general  prevalence  of  misrule. 

In  the  report  of  November  18,  1895,  the  commission,  among  other  things,  said:  "It 
can  not  be  possible  that  in  any  portion  of  this  country,  government,  no  matter  what 
its  origin,  can  remain  peaceably  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  hands  of  one-fifth  of 
the  people  subject  to  its  laws.  Sooner  or  later  violence,  if  nothing  else,  will  put  an 
end  to  a  state  of  affairs  so  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions.  But  these 
governments  are  of  our  own  creation,  and  rest  for  their  very  being  on  authority 
granted  l)y  the  United  States,  who  are  therefore  responsible  for  their  character.  It 
is  bound  by  constitutional  obligations  to  see  to  it  that  government  everywhere 
within  its  jurisdiction  rests  on  the  consent  of  the  governed.  There  is  already  pain- 
ful evidence  that  in  some  parts  of  the  Territory  this  attempt  of  a  fraction  to  dictate 
terms  to  the  whole  has  already  reached  its  limit,  and,  if  left  without  interference, 
will  break  up  in  revolution." 

And  the  commission,  after  referring  to  tribal  legislation  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chero- 
kee tribes  bearing  on  citizenship,  the  manipulation  of  the  rolls,  and  i^roceedings  in 
Indian  tribunals,  stated  :  "The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  citizenship  is  left, 
without  control  or  supervisi()n,  to  the  absolute  determination  of  the  tribal  authori- 
ties, with  power  to  decitizenize  at  will,  the  greatest  injustice  will  be  perpetrated, 
and  many  good  and  law-abiding  citizens  reduced  to  beggary." 

And  further: 

"The  commission  is  compelled  to  report  that  so  long  as  power  in  these  nations 
remains  in  the  hands  of  those  now  exercising  it,  further  effort  to  induce  them  by 
negotiation  to  voluntarily  agree  upon  a  change  that  will  restore  to  the  people  the 
benefit  of  the  tribal  property  and  that  security  and  order  m  government  enjoyed  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  be  in  vain. 

"The  commission  is  therefore  brou<;ht  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  :  What 
is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  Government  toward  the  people,  Indian  citizens  and 
United  States  citizens,  residing  in  this  Territory  under  governments  which  it  has 
itself  erected  within  its  own  borders? 

"No  one  conversant  with  the  situation  can  doubt  that  it  is  impossible  of  continu- 
ance. It  is  of  a  nature  that  inevitably  grows  worse,  and  has  in  itself  no  power  of 
regeneration.  Its  own  history  bears  testimony  to  this  truth.  The  condition  is  every 
day  becoming  more  acute  and  serious.  It  has  as  little  power  as  disposition  for  self 
reform. 

"Nothing  has  been  made  more  clear  to  the  commission  than  that  change,  if  it 
comes  at  all,  must  be  wrought  out  hj  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  This 
people  have  been  wisely  given  every  opportunity  and  tendered  every  possible  assist- 
ance to  make  this  change  for  themselves,  but  they  have  persistently  refused  and 
insist  upon  being  left  to  continue  present  conditions. 

"There  is  no  alternative  left  to  the  United  States  but  to  assume  the  resiionsibility 
for  future  conditions  in  this  Territory.  It  has  created  the  forms  of  government 
which  have  brought  about  these  results,  and  the  continuance  rests  on  its  authority. 
Knowledge  of  how  the  power  granted  to  govern  themselves  has  been  perverted  takes 
away  from  the  United  States  all  justification  for  further  delay.  Insecurity  of  life 
and  person  and  property  increasing  every  day  makes  immediate  action  imperative. 
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'*Tbe  pretense  that  tlie  Government  is  debarred  by  treaty  obligations  IVuni  inter- 
ference in  the  pres(;nt  condition  of  atfairs  in  this  Territory  is  withont  foun(hition. 
The  present  conditions  are  not  'treaty  conditions,'  'iliere  is  not  only  no  tieaty  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  or  even  to  jx-rniit  tbe  inesent  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  the  Indian  Territory,  bnt  on  the  contrary  tbe  whole  structure 
and  tenor  of  the  treaties  forbid  it.  If  our  Government  is  obligated  to  maintain  the 
treaties  according  to  tbeir  original  intent  and  ])urpose,  it  is  obligated  to  i)lot  out  at 
once  present  conditions.  It  has  been  most  clearly  shown  that  a  restoration  of  the 
trcjity  status  is  not  only  an  impossibility,  but  if  a  possibility,  would  be  disastrous 
to  this  people  and  against  the  wishes  of  all,  peoi)le  and  governments  alike.  Tbe 
cr}^,  therefore,  of  those  who  have  brought  al)Out  this  condition  of  affairs,  to  be  let 
alone,  not  only  linds  no  shelter  in  treaty  obligations  but  is  a  plea  for  permission  to 
further  violate  those  provisions. 

''The  commission  is  compelled  by  the  evidence  forced  upon  them  during  its  exami- 
nation into  tbe  administration  of  the  so-called  governments  in  this  Territory  to 
report  that  these  governments  in  all  their  branches  are  wholly  corrupt,  irrespon- 
sible, and  unworthy  to  be  longer  trusted  with  the  care  and  control  of  the  money  and 
otlier  property  of  Indian  citizens,  much  less  their  lives,  which  they  scarcely  pretend 
to  i)roteet." 

IJy  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  June  10,  1896  (29  Stat.,  321,  339,  c.  398),  the 
commission  was  "directed  to  continue  the  exercise  of  the  authority  already  con- 
ferred upon  them  Ijy  law,  and  endeavor  to  accomplish  the  objects  heretofore  pre- 
scribed to  them,  and  report  from  time  to  time  to  Congress;"  and  it  was  further 
provided  as  follows: 

''That  said  commission  is  further  authorized  and  directed  to  proceed  at  once  to 
hear  and  determine  tbe  application  of  all  persons  who  may  apply  to  them  for  citizen- 
ship in  any  of  said  nations,  and  after  such  hearing  shall  determine  the  right  of 
such  applicant  to  be  so  admitted  and  enrolled:  Frovided,  however,  That  such  appli- 
cation shall  be  made  to  such  commissioners  within  three  months  after  the  passage 
of  this  act. 

"The  said  commission  shall  decide  all  such  applications  within  ninety  days  after 
the  same  shall  be  made. 

"That  in  determining  all  such  applications  said  commission  shall  respect  all  laws 
of  the  several  nations  or  tribes,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United  .States, 
and  all  treaties  with  either  of  said  nations  or  tribes,  and  shall  give  due  force  aiul 
elfect  to  the  rolls,  usages,  and  customs  of  each  of  said  nations  or  tribes:  And  pro- 
vided farllur.  That  the  rolls  of  citizenship  of  the  several  tribes  as  now  existing  are 
hereby  contirmed,  and  any  person  who  shall  claim  to  be  entitled  to  be  added  to  said 
rolls  as  a  citizen  of  either  of  said  tribes  and  whose  ri.^ht  thereto  has  eithi  r  been 
denied  or  not  a('t(Ml  upon,  or  any  citizen  who  may  within  three  months  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  this  act  desire  such  citizenship,  may  apply  to  the  legally  consti- 
tuted court  or  committee  designated  l)y  the  several  tribes  for  such  citizenship,  and 
such  court  or  committee  shall  determine  such  api)lication  within  thirty  days  from 
the  date  thereof. 

"In  the  performance  of  such  duties  said  commission  shall  have  power  and  author- 
ity to  administer  oaths,  to  issue  process  for  and  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
and  to  send  for  persons  and  pai)ers,  and  all  depositions  and  afti davits  and  other 
evidence  in  any  form  whatsoever  heretofore  taken  where  the  witnesses  giving  said 
testimony  are  dead  or  now  residing  beyond  the  limits  of  said  Territory,  and  to  use 
every  fair  and  reasonable  means  within  their  reach  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  rights  of  i)ersons  claiming  such  citizenship,  or  to  protect  any  of  said  nations 
from  fraud  or  wrong,  and  the  rolls  so  prepared  by  them  shall  be  hereafter  held  and 
considered  to  l)e  the  true  and  correct  rolls  of  persons  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship in  said  several  tribes:  Provided,  That  if  the  tribe,  or  any  person,  be  aggrieved 
with  the  decision  of  the  tribal  authoritiesor  the  commission  i)rovided  for  in  this  act, 
it  or  he  ma}'  appeal  from  such  decision  to  the  United  States  district  court:  J'vovidcd, 
Jioicevev,  That  the  appeal  shall  be  taken  within  sixty  days,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  linal. 

"  That  the  said  commission,  after  the  expiration  of  six  months,  shall  cause  a  com- 
plete roll  of  citizenship  of  each  of  said  nations  to  be  made  up  from  their  records, 
and  add  thereto  the  names  of  citizens  whose  right  may  be  conferred  under  this  act, 
and  said  rolls  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  made  rolls  of  citizenship  of  said  nations  or 
tril)es,  subject,  however,  to  the  determination  of  the  United  States  courts,  as  pro- 
vided herein. 

"  f  he  (ujiniuission  is  hereby  reciuired  to  tile  the  lists  of  members  as  they  linally 
approve  them  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  remain  there  for  use  as  the 
final  judgment  of  the  duly  constituted  authorities.  And  said  commission  shall  also 
make  a  roll  of  freedmen  entitled  to  citi/en.ship  in  said  tribes  and  shall  include  their 
names  in  the  lists  of  members  to  be  liled  with  thi^  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs." 

By  the  act  of  March  1,  1889,  entitled  "  An  act  to  establish  a  United  States  court  in 
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the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes"  (25  Stat.,  783,  c.  333),  a  United  States 
court  was  established,  with  a  sinr^le  judge,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  it  was  ])rovided  that  two  terras  of  said  court  shouhl  be  held 
each  year  at  Muscogee,  in  said  Territory,  on  the  first  jNIondays  of  April  and  Sei)tember, 
and  such  special  sessions  as  miglit  be  necessary  for  the  dispatch  of  business  in  said 
court  at  such  times  as  the  Judge  might  deem  expedient. 

On  May  2, 1890,  an  act  was  passed  ''to  provide  a  tem])orary  government  for  the 
Territory  of  Oklahoma,  to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  court  m  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  i)ur}>oses  '  (26  Stat.,  81,  93,  c.  182),  which  enacted 
^'  that  lor  the  ])urpose  of  holding  tei  nis  of  said  court,  said  Indian  Territory  is  hereby 
divided  into  thiee  divisions,  to  be  known  as  the  first,  second,  and  third  divisions;'' 
the  divisions  were  defined;  the  Y'l^ices  in  each  division  where  court  should  beheld 
were  enumerated,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  ''judge  of  said  court  shall  hold  at 
least  two  terms  of  said  court  in  each  year  in  each  of  the  divisions  aforesaid,  at  such 
regtilar  times  as  such  judge  shall  fix  and  determine." 

March  18,  1895,  an  act  was  approved,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  judges  of  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory."  (28 
Stat.,  693,  c,  145.)  The  first  section  of  this  act  declared  :  "That  the  territory  known 
as  the  Indian  Teiritory,  now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  court  in 
said  Territory,  is  hereby  divided  into  three  judicial  districts,  to  be  known  as  the 
northern,  central,  and  southern  districts,  and  at  least  two  terms  of  the  United  States 
court  in  the  Indian  Territory  shall  be  held  each  year  at  each  place  of  holding  court 
in  each  district  at  such  regular  times  as  the  judge  for  each  district  shall  fix  and 
determine.  The  northern  district  shall  consist  of  all  the  Creek  country,  all  of  the 
Seminole  country,  all  of  the  Cherokee  country,  all  of  the  country  occupied  by  the 
Indian  tribes  in  the  Quapaw  Indian  Agency,  and  the  townsite  of  the  Miami  Townsite 
Company.  *  *  *  The  central  district  shall  consist  of  all  the  Choctaw  country. 
*     *     *     The  southern  district  shall  consist  of  all  the  Chickasaw  country." 

The  act  provided  for  two  additional  judges  for  the  court,  one  of  whom  should  be 
judge  of  the  northern  district,  and  the  other  judge  of  the  southern  district,  and 
that  the  judge  then  in  ofihce  should  be  judge  of  tlie  central  district.  Tlie  judges 
were  clothed  with  all  the  authority,  both  in  term  time  and  in  vacation,  as  to  all 
causes,  both  criminal  and  civil,  that  might  be  brought  in  said  district,  and  the  same 
superintending  control  over  commissioners'  courts  therein,  the  same  authority  in  the 
judicial  districts  to  issue  writs  of  Jtaheas  orpus,  etc.,  as  by  law  vested  in  the  judge 
of  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory  or  in  the  circuit  or  distiict 
courts  of  the  United  States.  The  judge  of  each  district  was  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  hold  court  in  any  other  district  for  the  trial  of  any  cause  which  the  judge  of 
such  other  district  was  dis<[ualified  from  trying,  and  whenever  on  account  of  sick- 
ness or  for  any  other  reason  the  judge  of  any  district  was  unable  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office,  it  was  provided  that  eithcir  of  the  judges  might  act  in  his  stead 
in  term  time  or  vacation.  All  laws  theretofore  enacted  conferring  jurisdiction  upon 
the  United  States  courts  held  in  Arkansas,  Kansas,  and  Texas,  outside  of  the  limits 
of  the  Indian  Territory  as  defined  by  law  as  to  offenses  committed  within  the  Terri- 
tory, were  repealed  and  their  jurisdiction  conferred  after  September  1, 1896,  on  the 
"  United  States  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory." 

By  section  11  of  this  act  it  was  provided: 

"Sec.  11.  That  the  judges  of  said  court  shall  constitute  a  court  of  a])peals,  to  be 
I)resided  over  by  the  judge  oldest  in  commission  as  chief  justice  of  said  court;  and 
said  court  shall  have  such  jurisdiction  and  powers  in  said  Indian  Territory  and  such 
general  superintending  control  over  the  courts  thereof  as  is  conferred  upon  the 
supreme  court  of  Arkansas  over  the  courts  thereof  by  the  laws  of  said  State,  as  pro- 
vided by  chapter  forty  of  Mansfield's  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Arkansas,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  said  chapter,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  said 
supreme  court  of  Arkansas  as  to  appeals  and  writs  of  error,  and  as  to  the  trial  and 
decision  of  causes,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
extended  over  and  [)ut  in  force  in  the  Indian  Territory;  and  appeals  and  writs  of 
error  from  said  court  in  said  districts  to  said  appellate  court,  in  criminal  cases,  shall 
be  prosecuted  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  forty-six  of  said  Mansfield's  Digest, 
by  this  act  put  in  force  in  the  Indian  Territory.  But  no  one  of  said  judges  shall  sit 
in  said  appellate  court  in  the  determination  of  any  cause  in  which  an  ap])eal  is  pros- 
ecuted from  the  decision  of  any  court  over  which  he  presided.  In  case  of  said  pre- 
siding judge  being  absent,  the  judge  next  oldest  in  commission  shall  preside  over 
said  api»ellate  court,  and  in  such  case  two  of  said  judges  shall  constitute  a  (luorum. 
In  all  cases  where  the  court  is  equally  divided  in  opinion,  the  judgment  of  the  court 
below  shall  stand  affirmed. 

"Writs  of  error  and  appeals  from  the  final  decisions  of  said  appellate  court  shall 
be  allowed,  and  may  be  taken  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  eighth  judicial 
circuit  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  regulations  as  appeals  are  taken  from 
the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States..    Said  appellate  court  shall  appoint  its  own 
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clerk,  who  shall  hold  liisoflice  at  the  pleasure  of  said  court,  aud  who  shall  receive  a 
salary  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  The  marshal  of  the  dis- 
trict wherein  such  apy)ellate  court  shall  be  held  shall  be  nuirshal  of  such  court. 
Said  appellate  court  shall  be  held  at  South  MeAlester,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and 
it  shall  hold  two  terms  in  each  year,  at  such  times  and  for  such  periods  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  court.'' 

liy  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  June  7,  1897  (30  Stat.,  81,  c.  3),  provision  was 
made  for  the  ajjpoiutmeiit  of  an  additional  .jud^e  for  the  United  States  court  in  the 
Indian  Territi)ry,  who  was  to  hold  court  at.  such  places  in  the  several  Judicial  dis- 
tricts therein,  and  at  such  times  as  the  appellate  court  of  the  Territory  mi<^ht  desig- 
nate. This  judge  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  apixdlate  court  and  have  all  the 
authority,  exorcise  all  the  powers,  and  ])erform  the  like  duties  as  the  other  Judg(!S 
of  the  court,  and  it  was  ''  Provided,  That  nooue  of  said  judges  shall  sit  in  the  hearing 
of  any  case  in  said  apj)ellate  court  wliich  was  decided  by  him.'' 

By  this  act  of  Juno  7,  18il7,  it  was  also  provided: 

''That  the  coinuiission  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in 
the  Indian  Territory  shall  examine  aud  report  to  Congress  whether  the  Mississipi)i 
Choctaws  under  their  treati  s  are  not  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  Choctaw  citizen 
ship  except  ati  interest  in  the  Choctaw  annuities :  Provided  farther,  That  on  and  aftc^r 
January  lirst,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  the  (Initcd  States  courts  in  said 
Territory  shall  have  original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  authority  to  try  and 
determine  all  civil  causes  in  law  aud  equity  thereafter  instituted,  and  all  criminil 
causes  for  the  punislnuent  of  any  offense  committed  after  January  iirst,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight,  by  any  person  in  said  Territory,  and  the  United  Statcis 
commissioners  in  said  Territory  shall  have  and  exercise  the  powers  aud  jurisdiction 
already  conferred  upon  them  by  existing  laws  of  the  United  States  as  respects  all 
persons  and  property  in  said  Territory;  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Arkansas  in  force  in  the  Territory  shall  apply  to  all  persons  therein,  irre- 
spective of  race,  said  courts  exercising  jurisdiction  thereof  as  now  conferred  upon 
them  in  the  trial  of  like  causes;  and  any  citizen  of  any  one  of  said  tri1)es  otherwise 
qualified  who  can  speak  and  understand  the  English  language  may  serve  as  a  juror 
in  any  of  said  courts. 

.  ''That  said  (-ommission  shall  continue  to  exercise  all  authority  heretofore  conferred 
on  it  by  law  to  negotiati;  with  the  Five  Tribes,  and  any  agrcenuMit  made  by  it  with 
any  one  of  said  tiibes,  when  ratihed,  shall  operate  to  suspend  any  provisions  of  this 
act  if  in  conilict  therewith  as  to  said  nation:  Provided,  That  the  words  'rolls  of  cit- 
izenshi]),'  as  Tised  in  the  act  of  June  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  making 
apj)r<)priations  for  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  and 
fulfilling  treaty  stijuilations  with  various  Indian  tribes  for  the  liscal  year  ending- 
June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  seven,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the 
last  authenticated  rolls  of  each  tribe  which  have  been  approved  by  the  council  of  the 
nation,  and  the  descendants  of  those  appearing  on  such  rolls,  and  such  additional 
names  and  their  descendants  as  have  been  subsequently  added,  either  by  the  council 
of  such  nation,  the  duly  authorize<l  courts  thereof,  or  tlie  commission  under  the  act 
of  .June  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six.  And  all  other  names  api>earing 
upon  such  rolls  shall  be  open  to  investigation  by  such  commission  for  a  period  of  six 
months  after  the  })as8age  of  this  act.  And  any  name  ai)pearing  on  such  rolls  and 
not  confirmed  by  the  act  of  .Tune  tenth,  eigliteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  as  herein 
construed,  may  be  stricken  therefrom  by  such  commission  where  the  party  atfec-ted 
shall  have  ten  days' previous  notice  that  said  commission  will  investigate  and  deter- 
mine the  right  of  such  party  to  remain  ui)on  such  roll  as  a  citizen  of  such  nation: 
Provided  also.  That  any  one  whose  name  shall  be  stricken  from  the  roll  by  such  com- 
mission shall  have  the  right  of  appeal,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  June  tenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-six. 

"That  on  and  alter  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  all  acts, 
ordinances,  and  resolutions  of  the  council  of  eitlu^r  of  the  aforesaid  Five  Tribes 
passed  shall  be  certilied  immediately  upon  their  ])assage  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  not  take  effect,  if  disajjproved  by  him,  or  until  thirty  days 
after  their  passage:  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  resolutions  for  acljourn- 
ment,  or  any  acts,  or  resolutions,  or  ordinances  in  relation  to  negotiations  with  com- 
missioners heretofore  a])pointed  to  treat  with  said  tribes." 

From  the  annual  re])ort  of  the  commission  of  October  3,  1897,  it  appears  that  there 
had  been  jnesented,  in  accordance  with  the  ]»rovisions  of  the  act  of  1896,  "some 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  claims.  rei)ieseiiting  nearly,  if"  not  quite,  seventy  five 
thousand  individuals,  each  claim  reiiuiring  a  separate  adjudication  upon  the  evi- 
dence u])on  which  it  reste«l;"  and  tliat  "about  one  thousand  appeals  have  been 
taken  from  the  decisions  of  the  commission.  And  the  commission  said  :  "The  con- 
dition to  which  these  i'Mve  Tribes  ha\<i  been  brought  by  their  wide  departure  in  the 
administration  of  the  governnu;nts  which  the  United  States  committed  to  their  own 
hands,  and  in  the  uses  to  which  they  have  put  the  vast  tribal  wealth  with  which 
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they  were  intrusted  for  the  common  enjoyment  of  all  their  people,  has  been  fully 
set  forth  in  former  reports  of  the  commission  as  well  as  in  the  reports  of  Congres- 
sional committees  commissioned  to  make  inquiry  on  the  ground.  It  would  be  but 
repetition  to  attempt  again  a  recital.  Longer  service  among  them  and  greater  famil- 
iarity with  their  condition  have  left  nothing  to  modify  either  of  fact  or  conclusion 
in  former  reports,  but  on  the  contrary  have  strengthened  convictions  that  there  can 
be  no  cure  of  the  evils  engendered  by  the  perversion  of  these  great  trusts  but  their 
resumption  by  the  government  which  created  them." 

June  28, 1898,  an  act  was  approved  entitled  ''An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  people 
of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purj)oses."  (30  Stat.,  495,  c.  517.)  The  second 
section  read: 

"  Skc.  2.  That  when  in  the  progress  of  any  civil  suit,  either  in  law  or  eciuity, 
pending  in  the  United  States  court  in  any  district  in  said  Territory,  it  shall  appear 
to  the  court  that  the  property  of  any  tribe  is  in  any  way  atfected  by  the  issues  being 
heard,  said  court  is  heieby  authorized  and  required  to  make  said  tribe  a  party  to 
said  suit  by  service  upon  the  chief  or  governor  of  the  tribe,  and  the  suit  shall  there- 
after be  conducted  and  determined  as  if  said  tribe  had  been  an  original  party  to  said 
action." 

And  the  third  and  eleventh  sections  in  part : 

"  Sec.  3.  That  said  courts  are  hereby  given  jurisdiction  in  their  respective  districts 
to  try  cases  against  those  who  may  claim  to  hold  as  members  of  a  tribe  and  whose 
membership  is  denied  by  the  tribe,  but  who  continue  to  hold  said  lands  and  tene- 
ments notwithstanding  the  objection  of  the  tribe ;  and  if  it  be  found  upon  trial  that 
the  same  are  held  unlaw lully  against  the  tribe  by  those  claiming  to  be  members 
thereof,  and  the  membership  and  right  are  disallowed  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five 
Tribes,  or  the  United  States  court,  and  the  judgmt'ut  has  become  iinal,  then  said 
court  shall  cause  the  parties  charged  with  unlawfully  holding  said  possessions  to  be 
removed  from  the  same  and  cause  the  lands  and  tenements  to  be  restored  to  the  per- 
son or  persons  or  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  same." 

"  Sec.  11.  That  when  the  roll  of  citizenship  of  any  one  of  said  nations  or  tribes  is 
fully  completed  as  provided  by  law,  and  the  survey  of  the  lands  of  said  nation  or 
tribe  is  also  completed,  the  commission  heretofore  appointed  under  acts  of  Congress, 
and  known  as  the  'Dawes  Commission,'  shall  ])roceed  to  allot  the  ex(dusive  use  and 
occupancy  of  the  surface  of  all  the  lands  of  said  nation  or  tribe  susceptible  of  allot- 
ment among  the  citizens  thereof,  as  shown  by  said  roll,  giving  to  each,  so  iar  as 
possible,  his  fair  and  equal  share  thereof,  considering  the  nature  and  fertility  of  the 
soil,  location,  and  value  of  same.  .  .  .  When  such  allotment  of  the  lands  of  any 
tribe  has  been  by  thein  completed,  said  commission  shall  make  full  report  thereof  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  approval:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  in  any  way  affect  any  vested  legal  rights  which  may  have  been  hereto- 
fore granted  by  act  of  Congress,  nor  be  so  construed  as  to  confer  any  additional 
rights  upon  an^^  parties  claiming  under  any  such  act  of  Congress :  Provided  further, 
That  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  any  member  of  a  tribe  is  in  possession  of  lands, 
his  allotment  may  be  made  out  of  the  lands  in  his  possession,  including  his  home  if 
the  holder  so  desires:  Provided  further,  ThixXM  t\\e  person  to  whom  an  allotment 
shall  have  been  made  shall  be  declared,  upon  appeal  as  herein  provided  for,  by  any 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  or  for  the  aforesaid  Territory,  to  have  been 
ilh^gally  accorded  rights  of  citizenshi)),  and  for  that  or  any  other  reason  declared  to 
be  not  entitled  to  any  allotment,  he  shall  be  ousted  and  ejected  from  said  lands." 

Section  21  was  as  follows: 

"That  in  making  rolls  of  citizenship  of  the  several  tribes,  as  required  l)y  law,  the 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  authorized  and  directed  to  take  the  roll 
of  Cherokee  citizens  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  (not  including  freedinen)  as  the 
only  roll  intended  to  be  confirmed  by  this  and  preceding  acts  of  Congress,  and  to 
enroll  all  persons  now  living  whose  names  are  found  on  said  roll,  and  all  descendants 
born  since  the  date  of  said  roll  to  persons  whose  names  are  found  thereon;  and  all 
persons  who  have  been  enrolled  by  the  tribal  authorities  who  have  heretofore  made 
permanent  settlement  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  whose  parents,  by  reason  of  their 
Cherokee  blood,  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  citizenship  by  the  tribal  authorities, 
and  who  were  minors  when  their  parents  were  so  admitted;  and  they  shall  investi- 
gate the  right  of  all  other  persons  whose  names  are  found  on  auy  other  rolls  and 
omit  all  such  as  may  have  been  placed  thereon  by  fraud  or  without  authority  of 
law,  enrolling  only  such  as  may  have  lawful  right  thereto,  and  their  descendants 
born  since  such  rolls  were  made,  with  such  intermarried  white  ])ersons  as  may  be 
entitled  to  citizenshi])  under  Cherokee  laws. 

"It  shall  make  a  roll  of  Cherokee  freedmen  in  strict  compliance  with  the  decree 
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of  the  Court  of  Claims  rendered  the  third  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-six.' 

*^Said  commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  correct  rolls  of  the  citizens 
by  blood  of  all  the  other  tril)e8,  eliminating  from  the  tribal  rolls  such  names  as  may 
have  been  placed  thereon  by  fraud  or  without  authority  of  law,  enrolling  such  only 
as  may  have  lawful  right  thereto,  and  their  descendants  born  since  such  rolls  were 
made,  with  such  intermarried  white  ])er8on8  as  may  be  entitled  to  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  citizenship  under  the  treaties  and  the  laws  of  said  tribes. 

"Said  commission  shall  have  authority  to  determine  the  identity  of  Choctaw 
Indians  claiming  rights  in  the  Choctaw  lands  under  article  fourteen  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Choctaw  Nation  concluded  September  twenty- 
seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  lhirt> ,  and  to  that  end  they  may  administer  oaths, 
examine  witnesses,  and  perform  all  other  acts  necessary  thereto  and  make  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"The  roll  of  Cretk  freedmen  made  by  J.  W.  Dunn,  under  authority  of  the  United 
States,  prior  to  March  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  is  hereby  con- 
firmed, and  said  connnission  is  directed  to  enroll  all  persoTis  now  living  whose  names 
are  found  on  said  rolls,  and  all  descendants  born  since  the  date  of  said  roll  to  per- 
sons whose  names  are  found  thereon,  with  such  other  persons  of  African  descent  as 
may  have  been  rightfully  admitted  by  the  lawful  authorities  of  the  Creek  Nation. 

"It  shall  make  a  correct  roll  of  all  Choctaw  freedmen  entitled  to  citizenship  under 
the  treaties  and  laws  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  all  their  descendants  born  to  them 
since  the  date  of  the  treaty. 

"It  shall  make  a  correct  roll  of  Chickasaw  freedmen  entitled  to  any  rights  or  bene- 
fits under  the  treaty  made  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  and  their  descendants  born  to  them 
since  the  date  of  said  treaty;  and  forty  acres  of  land,  including  their  present  resi- 
dences and  imi)rovcments,  shall  be  allotted  to  each,  to  be  selected,  held,  and  used 
by  them  until  their  rights  under  said  treaty  shall  be  determined  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  hereafter  provided  by  Congress. 

"i'he  several  tribes  may,  by  agreement,  determine  the  right  of  persons  who  for 
any  reason  may  claim  citizenship  in  two  or  more  tribes  and  to  allotment  of  lands 
and  distribution  of  moneys  belonging  to  each  tribe,  but  if  no  such  agreement  be 
made,  then  such  claimant  shall  be  entitled  to  such  rights  in  one  tribe  only,  and  may 
elect  in  which  tribe  he  will  take  such  right;  but  if  he  fail  or  refuse  to  make  such 
selection  in  due  time  he  shall  be  enrolled  in  the  tribe  with  whom  he  has  resided 
and  there  be  given  such  allotment  and  distributions,  and  not  elsewhere. 

"No  i)erson  shall  be  enrolled  who  has  not  heretofore  removed  to  and  in  good  faith 
settled  in  the  nation  in  which  he  claims  citizenship:  Provided,  however,  That  nothing 
contained  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  militate  against  any  rights  or  priv- 
ileges which  the  Mississippi  Choctaws  may  have  under  the  laws  of  or  the  treaties 
with  the  United  States. 

"Said  commission  shall  make  such  rolls  descriptive  of  the  persons  thereon,  so  that 
they  may  be  thereby  identified,  and  it  is  authorized  to  take  a  census  of  each  of  said 

'  Article  IX  of  the  treaty  of  July  19,  1866,  with  the  Cherokee  Nation  (14  Stat., 
799,  801),  is  as  follows:  "The  Cherokee  Nation  having,  voluntarily,  in  February, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-tliree,  by  an  act  of  their  national  council,  forever 
abolished  slavery,  hereby  covenant  and  agree  that  never  hereafter  shall  either 
slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  exist  in  their  nation  otherwise  than  in  the 
punishment  of  ciime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  in 
accordance  with  laws  applicable  to  all  the  members  of  said  tribe  alike.  They 
further  agree  that  all  freedmen  who  have  been  liberated  by  voluntary  act  of  their 
former  owners  or  by  law,  as  well  as  all  free  colored  persons  who  were  in  the  country 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  antl  are  now  residents  therein  or  who  may 
return  within  six  montlis,  and  their  descendants,  shall  have  all  the  rights  of  native 
Cherok(ies:  I'rovlded,  That  owners  of  slaves  so  emanci])ated  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
shall  never  receive  any  compensation  or  pay  for  the  slaves  so  emancipated." 

Ivcferring  to  that  article,  the  Court  of  Claims,  February  18,  189(i,  transmitted  a 
communication  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  stating:  "The  court  is  of 
tlieoi)inion  that  the  clauses  in  that  article  in  these  words,  'and  are  now  residents 
tluniun  or  who  may  return  within  six  months,  and  their  descendants,'  were  intended, 
for  the  i)rotecti()n  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  as  a  limitation  u])on  the  number  of  ])er- 
sons  who  might  avail  themselvc^s  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  conse(|uently 
that  they  r<^fer  to  ])oth  the  freeduKMi  and  the-  free  colored  persons  ])reviously  named 
in  the  artichv,  that  is  to  say,  freedmen  and  the  de8c<'ndants  of  freedmen  who  did 
not  return  within  six  months  are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  treaty  and  of  the 
decree.  The  court  is  also  of  the  o])inion  that  this  period  of  six  mouths  extends  from 
the  date  of  thc^  j)ronuilgation  of  the  treaty,  August  11,  1866,  and  consequently  did 
not  expire  until  February  11, 1867.''     (31  Ct.  Cls.,  118.) 
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tribes  or  to  adopt  any  other  means  by  them  deemed  necessary  to  enable  them  to  make 
such  rolls.  They  shall  have  access  to  all  rolls  and  records  of  the  several  tribes,  and  the 
United  States  court  in  Indian  Territory  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  compel  the  officers 
of  the  tribal  governments  and  custodians  of  such  rolls  and  records  to  deliver  same 
to  said  commission,  and  on  their  refusal  or  failure  to  do  so  to  punish  them  as  for 
contempt,  as  also  to  require  all  citizens  of  said  tribes  and  persons  who  should  be  so 
enrolled  to  appear  before  said  commission  for  enrollment,  at  such  times  and  places 
as  may  be  fixed  by  said  commission,  and  to  enforce  obedience  of  all  others  concerned, 
so  far  as  the  same  may  be  necessary  to  enable  said  commission  to  make  rolls  as 
herein  required,  and  to  punish  any  one  who  may  in  any  manner  or  by  any  means 
obstruct  said  work. 

''The  rolls  so  made,  when  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  be  final, 
and  the  persons  whose  names  are  found  thereon,  with  their  descendants  thereafter 
born  to  them,  with  such  persons  as  may  intermarry  according  to  tribal  laws,  shall 
alone  constitute  the  several  tribes  which  they  represent. 

''The  members  of  said  commission  shall,  in  performing  all  duties  required  of  them 
by  law,  have  authority  to  administer  oaths,  examine  witnesses,  and  send  for  persons 
and  papers;  and  any  person  who  shall  willfully  and  knowingly  make  any  false  affi- 
davit or  oath  to  any  material  fact  or  matter  before  any  member  of  said  commission, 
or  before  any  other  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  to  any  affidavit  or  other 
paper  to  be  filed  or  oath  taken  before  said  commission,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
perjury,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  as  for  such  offense. '^ 

"Sec.  26.  That  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  laws  of  the  various  tribes 
or  nations  of  Indians  shall  not  bo  enforced  at  law  or  in  equity  by  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Indian  Territory," 

"Skc.  28.  That  on  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  all 
tribal  courts  in  Indian  Territory  shall  be  abolished,  and  no  officer  of  said  courts 
shall  thereafter  have  any  authority  whatever  to  do  or  perform  any  act  theretofore 
authorized  by  any  law  in  connection  with  said  courts  or  to  receive  any  pay  for 
same;  and  all  civil  and  criminal  causes  then  pending  in  any  such  court  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  United  States  court  in  said  Territory  by  filing  with  the  clerk  of 
the  court  the  original  papers  in  the  suit:  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  be  in 
force  as  to  the  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  and  Creek  tribes  or  nations  until  the  first  day 
of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight." 

Section  29  ratified  the  agreement  made  by  the  commission  with  commissions  rep- 
resenting the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes,  April  23,  1897,  as  amended  by  the  act, 
and  for  its  going  into  eftect  if  ratified  before  December  1,  1898,  by  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  votes  cast  by  the  members  of  said  tril)es  at  an  election  held  for 
that  purpose:  "  Provided,  That'no  person  whose  right  to  citizenship  in  either  of  said 
tribes  or  nations  is  now  contested  in  original  or  appellate  proceedings  before  any 
United  States  court  shall  be  x)crmitted  to  vote  at  said  election;"  "and  if  said 
agreement  as  amended  be  so  ratified  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  then  only  apply 
to  said  tribes  where  the  same  do  not  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  said  agreement." 

Then  followed  the  agreement  referred  to,  containing  provisions  as  to  allotments, 
railroads,  town  sites,  mines.  Jurisdiction  of  courts,  and  tribal  legislation,  and 
stating:  "It  is  further  agreed,  in  view  of  the  modification  of  legislative  authority 
and  judicial  jurisdiction  herein  provided,  and  the  necessity  of  the  continuance  of 
the  tribal  governments  so  modified,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  this 
agreement,  that  the  same  shall  continue  for  the  period  of  eight  years  from  the  fourth 
day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  This  stipniation  is  made  in  the 
belief  that  the  tril)al  governments  so  modified  will  prove  so  satisfactory  that  there 
will  be  no  need  or  desire  for  further  change  till  the  lands  now  occupied  by  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  l)e  prepared  for  admission  as  a 
State  in  the  Union.  But  this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  be  in  any  respect 
an  abdication  by  Congress  of  power  at  an^*^  time  to  make  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions respecting  said  tribes."  The  agreement  was  ratified  by  the  two  nations  in 
August,  1898.     (Rep.  Com.  Ind.  Affairs,  1898,  p.  77.) 

Section  30  made  similar  provision  in  respect  of  an  agreement  with  the  Creek 
Nation,  which  is  set  ibrth. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  of  July  1, 1898  (30  Stat.,  571,  591,  ch.  545),  continued 
the  authority  theretofore  conferred  on  the  commission  by  law,  and  contained  this 
provision: 

"Appeals  shall  be  allowed  from  the  United  States  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory 
direct  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  either  party,  in  all  citizenship 
cases,  and  in  all  cases  between  either  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  the  United 
States  involving  the  constitutionality  or  validity  of  any  legislation  aflecting  citizen- 
ship, or  the  allotment  of  lands,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  under  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  appeals  to  said  court  in  other  cases  :  Provided,  That  appeals  in  cases 
decided  prior  to  this  act  must  l)e  perfected  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  from  its 
passage;  and  in  cases  decided  subsequent  thereto  within  sixty  days  from  final  judg- 
ment; but  in  no  such  case  shall  the  work  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
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Tribes  be  enjoined  or  suspended  by  any  proceeding  in,  or  order  of,  any  court,  or  of 
any  judge,  until  after  final  judgment  in  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States. 
In  cases  of  appeals  as  aforesaid  it  shall  1)6  the  duty  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
advance  such  cases  on  the  docket  and  dispose  of  the  same  as  early  as  possible.'' 

Thereui)on  num(irous  appeals  were  prosecuted  to  this  court,  of  which  166  were 
submitted  on  printed  briefs,  with  oral  argument  in  many  of  them.  Four  of  these 
appeals  are  set  out  in  the  title,  numbered  423,  453,  461,  496,  and  the  remaining  162  are 
enumerated  in  tlie  margin.' 

The  proceedings  iu  these  four  appeals  are  sufiticiently  stated  as  follows: 

NO.  423.— STEPHENS  ET  AL.  v.  THE  CHEROKEE  NATIOX. 

William  Stephens;  Mattie  J.  Ayres,  his  daughter;  Stephen  G.  Ayres,  Jacob  S. 
Ayres,  and  Mattie  Ayres,  his  grandchildren,  applied  to  the  Uawes  Commission  for 
admission  to  citizenshii)  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  August  9, 1896 ;  the  nation  answered, 
denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission,  and  on  the  merits;  and  the  application 
was  rejected,  whereupon  applicants  appealed  to  the  United  States  court  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  northern  district,  where  the  cause  was  referred  to  a  special  mas- 
ter, who  reported  on  the  evidence  that  the  applicants  were  Cherokee  Indians  by 
blood.  The  court.  Springer,  J.,  acce])t(Hl  the  liudings  of  the  master  that  William 
Stephens  was  one-fourth  Indian  and  three  fourths  white;  that  he  was  born  in  the 
State  of  Ohio;  that  his  father  was  a  white  man  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 
that  his  mother's  name  was  Sarah,  and  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  William  Elling- 
ton Shoe-Boots,  and  that  her  father  was  known  as  Captain  Shoe-Boots  in  the  old 
Cherokee  Nation ;  that  his  mother  was  born  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  that  she 
moved  afterwards  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  wh(;re  she  was  married  to  Robert  Stephens, 
tlio  father  of  William;  that  William  Stephens  came  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  Indian 
Territory,  in  1873,  and  has  resided  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  ever  since;  that  soon 
after  he  came  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  he  made  application  for  his  mother  and  him- 
self to  be  readmitted  as  citizens  of  that  nation  ;  that  the  commission  who  heard  the 
casi-  was  convnced  of  th(;  genuineness  of  his  claim  t  >  Cherokee  blood,  and  so 
reported  to  the  chief,  but  rejected  his  application  on  a  technical  ground;  that  the 
chief,  in  a  message  to  the  council,  stated  that  he  was  convinced  of  the  honesty  and 
geuuincmess  of  the  claim,  and  wished  thecouncil  to  pass  an  act  recognizing  Stephens 
as  a  full  citizen  ;  but  this  was  never  done.  The  court,  referring  to  the  master's 
re|)ort,  said: 

'*  It  is  further  stated  that  he  has  improved  considerable  property  in  the  nation, 
and  has  continuously  lived  there  as  a  Cherokee  citizen,  and  at  one  time  was  per- 


'  No.  486,  Cobb  et  al.  v.  Cherokee  Nation ;  No.  438,  Coldwell  et  al.  v.  Choctaw  Nation ; 
No.  44.5,  Castoe  et  al.  r.  Cherokee  Nation ;  No.  446,  Anderson  et  al.  v.  Cherokee  Nation; 
No.  447,  Clark  et  al.  r.  Choctaw  Nation ;  No.  149,  Choctaw  Nation  r.  Mickle  et  al. ;  No. 
450,  Same  r.  Skaggs ;  No.  451,  Same  v.  Godard  et  al. ;  No.  452,  Same  r.  Grady ;  No.  454, 
Morgan  et  al.  v.  Creek  Nation ;  No.  456,  Bridges  et  al.  r.  Creek  Nation ;  No.  157,  Chero- 
kee Nation  r.  Parker  et  al. ;  No.  458,  Same?".  Gilliam  et  al. ;  No.  459,  Bell  et  al.  v. 
Cherokee  Nation;  No.  460,  Truitt  (^t  al.  r.  Cherokee  Nation;  No.  464,  .Jordan  et  al.  i\ 
Cherokee  Nation;  No.  465,  Ward  et  al.  r.  Cherokee  Nation;  No.  466,  Wassoni  et  al. 
V.  Muskogee  or  Creek  Nation;  No.  469,  (Jhickasaw  Nation  i\  Rolf  et  al. ;  No.  470,  Same 
V.  Troop ;  No.  471,  Same  v.  Love ;  No.  472,  Same  v.  Hill  et  al. ;  Ko.  473,  Same  r.  Thomp- 
son et  al. ;  No.  474,  Same  r.  Love ;  No.  475,  Same  v.  Poe  et  al. ;  No.  476,  Same  /".  McDuffie 
etal.;  No.  477,  Same  »'  McKinney  et  al. ;  No.  478,  Same r.  Bounds  et  al. ;  No.  179,  Same 
V.  King  et  al. ;  No.  480,  Same  v.  Washington  et  al. ;  No.  481,  Same  v.  Fitzhugh  et  al. ; 
No.  482,  Same  v.  .Jones  et  al. ;  No.  483,  Same  v.  Sparks  et  al. ;  No.  484,  Saino  v.  Hill  et 
al. ;  No.  485,  Same  r.  Arnold  et  al.;  No.  486,  Same  r.  Brown  et  al. ;  No.  487,  Same  r. 
Joines  et  al. ;  No.  488,  Same  r.  Halford  et  al. ;  No.  489,  Same  r.  Poyner  et  al. ;  No.  490, 
Same  r.  Albright  et  al. ;  No.  491,  Same  v.  Doak  et  al. ;  No.  492,  Same  r.  Passmore;  No. 
493,  Same  v.  Laflin  et  al. ;  No.  494,  Same  v.  Law  et  al. ;  No.  49.5,  Same  r.  Saey ;  No.  497, 
Same  r.  Woody  et  al. ;  No.  498,  Same  r.  Cornish  et  al. ;  No.  499,  Same  r.  McSwain  ;  No. 
.500,  Same  r.  Standiler;  No.  501,  Same  r.  Bradley  et  al. ;  No.  502,  Same  v.  Alexandc>r  et 
al.;  No.  .503,  Same  r.  Sparks  et  al. ;  No.  .504,  Same  v.  Story  et  al. ;  No.  505,  Same  v. 
Archard  et  al. ;  No.  506,  Same  v.  Keys;  No.  507,  Same  v.  McCoy;  No.  508,  Same  r. 
Vanghan  et  al. ;  No.  509,  Same  v.  Dorchester  et  al. ;  No.  510,  Same  r.  Duncan ;  No.  511, 
Same  v.  Phillii)s  et  al. ;  No.  512,  Same  v.  Ijancaster;  No.  513,  Same  r.  (Tfoldsl)y  et  al. ; 
No.  514,  Same  v.  East  et  al. ;  No.  515,  Same  v.  {{radshaw  et  al. ;  No.  516,  Same  r.  Gra- 
ham etal.;  No.  517.  Same  r.  Burch  et  al.;  No.  518,  Sauje  r.  I'almer  et  al. ;  No.  519, 
Sanu'  r.  Watkins  (^t  al. ;  No.  520.  Same  r.  Holder  et  al. ;  No.  521,  Same  r.  .Tones  et  al. ; 
No.  .522,  Same  v.  Worthy  et  al. ;  No.  523,  Same  v.  Sartin  et  al. ;  No.  524,  Same  r.  Wool- 
sey  et  al. ;  No.  525,  Same  r.  ArnoM  et  al. ;  No.  .526,  Same  r.  Paul  et  al. ;  No.  527,  Same 
V.  Peery  et  al. ;  No.  528,  Same  r.  Stinnet ;  No.  529,  Same  r.  Stinnett  et  al. ;  No.  530,  Same 
V.  Duncan ;  No.  .531,  Same  v.  Lea  et  al. ;  No.  532,  Same  v.  Hamilton ;  No.  533,  Same  v. 
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mitted  to  vote  in  a  Clierokee  election.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  in  the  case  that 
this  applicant  comes  within  the  following  provision  of  the  Cherokee  constitution: 
•  Whenev^er  any  citizen  shall  remove  with  his  effects  out  of  the  limits  of  this  nation 
and  becomes  a  citizen  of  any  other  government^  all  his  rights  and  privileges  as  a 
citizen  of  this  nation  shall  cease:  Provided,  nevertheless,  That  the  national  council 
shall  have  power  to  readmit  by  law  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  any  such  person 
or  persons  who  may  at  any  time  desire  to  return  to  the  nation  on  memorializing  tlic 
national  council  for  such  readmission.'  There  was  a  provision  precisely  similar  to 
this  in  the  constitution  of  the  old  Cherokee  Nation  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  removal 
of  tbe  tribe  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  The  provision  just  quoted  is  from  the 
constitution  ot  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  now  constituted. 

"The  mother  of  the  principal  claimant,  as  heretofore  stated,  was  born  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  and  from  that  State  she  moved  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  she  mar- 
ried the  father  of  the  principal  claimant  in  this  case.  Her  status  was  then  fixed  as 
that  of  one  who  had  taiien  up  a  residence  in  the  States.  She  had  ceased  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  she  can  not  be  readmitted  to  citizenship  in  the 
nation  except  by  comiilying  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  nation  as  declared 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  The  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  against 
The  Cherokee  Nation  and  The  United  States. 

''The  master  states  the  claimant  was  rejected  by  the  commission  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  upon  a  technical  ground.  The  ground  upon  which  the  decision  was  based 
was  that  the  names  of  the  claimants  did  not  appear  upon  any  of  the  authenticated 
rolls  of  the  present  Cherokee  Nation  or  of  the  old  Cherokee  Nation.  The  commis- 
sion which  passed  upon  liis  application  was  created  under  the  act  of  the  council  of 
December  8, 188G. 

"Robert  Stephens,  the  father  of  the  principal  claimant  in  this  case,  was  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  mother  of  the 
claimant  William  Stephens  had  abandoned  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  ceased  to  be  a 
citizen  thereof.  Therefore  the  principal  claimant  at  the  time  of  his  birth  was  a 
citizen  of  the  United  5t;ites,  taking  the  status  of  his  father.  I  doubt  whether  he 
could  become  a  citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  without  the  aftirmative  action  of  the 
Cherokee  council.  The  evidence  fails  to  disclose  that  he  has  ever  applied  to  any  of 
the  commissions  that  had  jurisdiction  to  admit  him  as  a  citizen  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  The  commission  to  which  he  did  apply  for  enrollment  as  a  citizen  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  having  held  that  his  name  did  not  appear  upon  any  of  the  Cherokee 
rolls  of  citizenship,  his  application  was  rejected.  He  never  having  been  admitted 
to  citizenship,  as  required  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  the 
judgment  of  the  United  States  commission  rejecting  this  case  is  affirmed,  and  the 

Pitman  ;  No.  534,  Same  v.  Carson  et  al. ;  No.  535,  Same  v.  Shanks  et  al. ;  No.  536,  Same 
V.  Paul;  No.  537,  Clark  et  al.  v.  Creek  or  Muscogee  Nation;  No.  538,  Tulk  et  al.  v. 
Same ;  No.  539,  Hubbard  et  al.  i".  Cherokee  Nation ;  No.  540,  McAnnally  et  al.  v.  Same ; 
No.  541,  Brashear  et  al.  v.  Same;  No.  542,  Condry  et  al.  v.  Same;  No.  543,  Dial  et  al.  y. 
Same;  No.  544,  Munson  et  al.  v.  Same;  No.  545,  Hubbard  et  al.  c.  Same;  No.  546,  Trot- 
ter et  al.  V.  Same ;  No.  547,  Hill  et  al.  v.  Same ;  No.  548,  Russell  et  al.  v.  Same ;  No.  549, 
Baird  et  al.  v.  Same;  No.  550,  Binns  et  al.  r.  Same;  No.  .551,  Smith  et  al.  r.  Same;  No. 
552,  Henley  et  al.  v.  Same;  No.  55:>,  Same  v.  Same;  No.  554,  McKee  et  al.  v.  Same;  No. 
555,  Singleton  et  al.  v.  Same;  No.  556,  Brown  et  al.  v.  Same;  No.  557,  Flippin  et  al.  v. 
Same;  No.  558,  Gambill  et  al.  v.  Same;  No.  559,  Brewer  et  al.  v.  Same;  No.  560,  Aber- 
ci'ombie  et  al.  v.  Same;  No.  561,  Watts  et  al.  v.  Same;  No.  562,  Haekett  et  al.  v.  Same; 
No.  563,  Pace  et  al.  r.  Same ;  No,  564,  Teague  et  al.  v.  Same ;  No.  565,  Karp  et  al.  v.  Same ; 
No.  566,  Mayberry  et  al.  r.  Same;  No.  567,  Bailes  v.  Same;  No.  568,  Lloyd  v.  Same;  No. 
569,  Rutherford  et  al.  v.  Same;  No.  570,  Braught  et  al.  v.  Same;  No.  571,  Black  et  al.  v. 
Same ;  No.  572,  Archer  et  al.  v.  Same ;  No.  573,  Hopper  et  al.  r.  Same ;  No.  574,  Bayes  et 
al.  V.  Same;  No.  575,  Rowell  et  al.  r.  Same;  No.  576,  Armstrong  et  al.  v.  Same;  No.  577, 
Coin  et  al.  v.  Same ;  No.  578,  Bennight  et  al.  v.  Choctaw  Nation ;  No.  579,  Wade  et  al. 
V.  Cherokee  Nation  ;  No.  582,  Choctaw  Nation  v.  Jones  et  al. ;  No.  583,  Same  v.  Goodall 
et  al. ;  No.  584,  Same  v.  Bottoms  et  al, ;  No.  585,  Same  r.  Brooks  et  al. ;  No.  586,  Same 
V.  Blake  et  al. ;  No.  -587,  Same  v.  Randolph  et  al. ;  No,  588,  Same  v.  Coins  et  al. ;  No. 
589,  Same  r.  Dutton  et  al. ;  No.  590,  Same  v.  Thomas  ;  No.  591,  Same  v.  Jones  et  al.  ;  No. 
592,  Meredith  et  al.  r.  Cherokee  Nation;  No.  593,  Poindexter  et  al.  v.  Same;  No.  598, 
Steen  et  al.  v.  Same ;  No.  599,  Couch  et  al.  v.  Same ;  No.  600,  Pressley  et  al.  v.  Same ;  No. 
601,  Elliott  et  al.  v.  Same;  No.  608,  W^alker  et  al.  v.  Same;  No.  609,  Harrison  et  al.  v. 
Same;  No.  612,  Watts  et  al.  v.  Same;  No.  613,  Ilazlevvood  et  al.  v.  Same;  >  o.  614, 
Frakes  et  al.  r.  Same;  No.  615,  Harper  et  al.  v.  Same;  No.  616,  Armstrong  et  al.  r. 
Same;  No.  617,  Rogers  et  al.  r.  Same;  No.  618,  Isbell  et  al.  v.  Same;  No.  619,  Wilten- 
beroer  et  al.  r.  Same :  No.  637,  Baker  v.  Creek  Nation  ;  No.  613,  Caie  r.  Choctaw  Nation ; 
No.  644,  Cundiff  et  al.  r.  Same;  No.  645,  Slavton  et  al.  v.  Same;  No.  646,  Willis  et  al.  v. 
Same;  No.  647,  Coppedge  v.  Same;  No.  648,'Nabors  et  al.  v.  Same;  No.  651,  Phillips  et 
al,  V.  Same. 
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applicatiou  of  the  claimants  to  be  enrolled  as  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  is 
denied. '^ 

Judgment  affirming  the  decision  of  the  Dawes  Commission  refusing  applicants' 
enrollment  and  admission  as  citizens  of  th(i  Cherokee  Nation  was  entered  December 
IG,  18U7,  whereupon  a  motion  for  rehearing  was  tiled,  which  was  linally  overruled 
June  28,  1898,  and  judgment  again  entered  that  applicants  ''be  not  admitted  and 
enrolled  as  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  Indian  Territory."  From  these  decrees 
applicants  prayed  an  appeal  to  this  court  August  29,  1898,  which  was  allowed  and 
perfected  September  2,  1898,  and  the  record  filed  here  October  3,  1898. 

NO.  453.— THE  CHOCTAW  NATION  v.  F.  R.  ROBINSON. 

September  7, 1896,  F.  R.  Robinson  applied  to  the  Dawes  Commission  to  be  enrolled 
as  an  intermarried  citizen.  His  petition  set  forth  that  he  was  a  white  man;  that  he 
nuirried  a  woman  of  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  blood  September  21,  1873,  by  which 
marriage  he  had  five  children:  that  she  died,  and  he  married  a  white  woman  August 
10, 1884,  with  whom  he  was  still  living.  The  Choctaw  Nation  answered,  objecting 
that  the  Dawes  (Commission  had  no  jurisdiction  because  the  act  of  Cougress  creating 
it  was  unconstitutional  and  void;  that  Robinson  had  not  applied  for  citizenship  to 
the  tribunal  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  constituted  to  try  questions  of  citizenship;  and 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  enrolled  "  because  he  has  not  shown  by  his  evidence  that  he 
has  not  forfeited  his  rights  as  such  citizen  by  abandonment  or  remarriage.'"  The 
Dawes  Commission  granted  the  application,  and  thereupon  the  Choctaw  Nation 
ajjpealed  to  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory,  central  district.  The 
cause  was  referred  to  a  master,  who  made  a  report,  and  thereafter,  June  29,  1897,  the 
court,  Clayton,  .J.,  found  that  Robinson  was  *'a  member  and  citizen  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation  by  intermarriage,  having  heretofore  been  legally  and  in  compliance  with  the 
laws  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  married  to  a  Choctaw  w^oman  by  blood,  and  that  said 
F.  R.  Robinson  was  by  the  duly  constituted  authorities  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  placed 
upon  the  last  roll  of  the  members  and  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  prepared  by 
the  said  Choctaw  authorities,  and  that  his  name  is  now  upon  the  last  completed  rolls 
of  the  members  and  citizens  of  the  said  Choctaw  Nation,"  and  thereupon  decreed  that 
Robinson  was  '-a  member  and  citizen,  by  intermarriage  with  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
and  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  benelits  in  said  nation  as 
such  intermarried  citizen  and  said  member,"  and  directed  a  certified  copy  of  the 
judgment  to  he  transmitted  to  the  commission.  From  this  decree  the  Choctaw  Nation 
prayed  an  appeal  September  21, 1898,  which  was  on  that  day  allowed  and  perfected. 

NO.  461.— JENNIE  JOHNSON  ET  AL.  v.  THE  CREEK  NATION. 

This  was  a  petition  of  Jennie  Johnson  and  others  to  the  Dawes  Commission  for 
admission  to  citizenship  and  membershij)  in  the  Creek  Nation.  It  seems  to  have 
been  presented  August  10,  1896,  on  behalf  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  applicants, 
to  have  been  granted  as  to  sixty-two,  and  to  have  bee i  denied  as  to  fifty-seven,  by 
whom  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
northern  district.  The  cause  was  referred  to  a  special  master,  and  on  June  16,  1808, 
the  court,  Springer,  J.,  rendered  an  opinion,  in  which,  after  considering  various 
laws  of  the  Muscogee  or  Creek  Nation  bearing  on  the  subject,  certain  decisions  of 
tribal  courts,  the  action  of  a  certain  ''committee  of  eighteen  on  census  rolls  of  1895," 
and  of  the  council  thereon  adopting  the  report  of  that  committee,  in  respect  of 
ap])licants,  the  court  concluded  that  appellants  were  not  entitled  to  l)e  enrolled  as 
citizens  of  the  Creek  Nation,  and  entered  judgment  accordingly,  whereupon  an 
appeal  was  prayed  from  said  decree  and  allowed  and  perfected  September  27,  1898. 

NO.  496.— THE  CHICKASAW  NATION  v.  RICHARD  C.  WIGGS  ET  AL. 

Richard  C.  Wiggs  filed  an  application  before  the  Dawes  Commission  to  be  admitted 
to  citizenship  in  th(i  Chickasaw  Nation,  asserting,  among  other  things,  that  he  was 
a.  white  man  and  prior  to  October  13, 187.5,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  on  which 
day  he  lawfully  married  (ieorgia  M.  Allen,  a  native  Chickasaw  Indian  and  member  of 
the  Chickasaw  tribe;  and  also  an  application  on  behalf  of  his  wife,  Josie  Wiggs,  at 
the  time  of  their  marriage,  which  was  in  accordance  with  the  (Jhickasaw  laws  under 
such  circumstances,  a  white  woman  and  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  their 
daughter  Edna  Wiggs,  August  1.5,  1896.  The  Chickasaw  Nation.  September  1,  1896, 
filed  with  the  commissi(ni  its  answ(!r  to  these  applications,  which,  after  denying  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  connnission,  traversed  the  allegations  of  the  a])i)lica(i()ns.  Novem- 
ber 15, 1896,  the  Dawes  Commission  admitted  Kichard  ('.  Wiggs  to  citizenshii)  in  the 
Chickasaw  Nation,  but  denied  the  a])i)lication  as  to  Mrs.  Wiggs  and  their  daughter. 
Thereafter  an  ai)i)eal  was  taken  on  behalf  of  tlie  wife  and  daughter  to  the  United 
States  court  iu  the  Indian  Territory,  southern  district,  and  a  cross  appeal  by  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  iVom  the  decision  of  the  commission  admitting  Wiggs  to  citizen- 
ehip.     The  court  referred  the  cause  to  a  master  iu  chancery,  who  made  a  report  in 
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favor  of  Wiggs,  but  against  his  wife  and  daughter.  The  court,  Townsend,  J.,  found 
"that  all  of  the  applicants  are  entitled  to  he  enrolled  as  Chickasaw  Indians,  it 
appearing  to  the  court  that  the  said  Richard  C.  Wiggs,  being  a  white  man  and  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  was  married  in  the  year  1875  to  Georgia  M.  Allen,  who  was 
a  native  Chickasaw  Indian  by  blood.  Said  marriage  was  soleumized  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation;  that  in  the  year  1876  the  said  wife  of  the  said 
Richard  C.  Wiggs  died  ;  that  from  and  after  said  marriage  the  said  Richard  C.  Wiggs 
continued  to  reside  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  and  to  claim  the  rights  of  citizenship 
in  said  Nation,  and  as  such  he  served  in  the  Chickasaw  legislature,  and  was  also 
sheriff  of  Pickens  County,  in  said  Nation ;  that  in  the  year  1886  the  said  Richard  C. 
Wiggs  was  lawfully  married,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  to 
Miss  Josie  Lawson,  and  that  ever  since  said  marriage  the  said  Wiggs  and  his  present 
wife  have  resided  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  and  claimed  the  rights  of  citizenship 
therein,  and  that  there  has  been  born  unto  them  a  daughter,  Mary  Edna  Wiggs;" 
and  thereupon  entered  a  decree,  December  22, 1897,  admitting  Richard  C.  AViggs,  his 
wife,  and  tlieir  daughter,  ''to  citizenship  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  and  to  enrollment 
as  members  of  the  tribe  of  Chickasaw  Indians,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
appertaining  to  such  relation;  and  it  is  further  ordered  that  this  decree  be  certitied 
to  the  Dawes  Commission  for  their  observance." 

From  this  decree  an  appeal  was  allowed  and  perfected  July  11,  1898. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

These  appeals  are  from  decrees  of  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
sitting  in  tirst  instance,  rendered  in  cases  pending  therein  involving  the  right  of 
various  individuals  to  citizenship  in  some  one  of  the  four  tribes  named;  most  of 
them  came  to  that  court  by  appeal  from  the  action  of  the  so-called  Dawes  Commis- 
sion, though  some  were  from  decisions  of  tribal  authorities;  many  questions  are 
common  to  them  all ;  and  it  will  be  assumed  that  in  all  of  them  the  decrees  were 
rendered  and  the  court  had  finally  adjourned  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  July 
1,  1898,  providing  for  appeals  to  this  court. 

The  act  of  June  10, 1896,  provided  ''that  if  the  tribe  or  any  person  be  aggrieved 
with  the  decision  of  the  tribal  authorities  or  the  commission  provided  for  in  this 
act,  it  or  he  may  appeal  from  such  decision  to  the  United  States  district  court: 
Provided,  hoivever,  That  the  appeal  shall  be  taken  within  sixty  days,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  final." 

It  must  be  admitted  th;it  the  words  "United  States  district  court"  were  not 
aecuratelv  used,  as  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory  was  not  a  dis- 
trirt  or  ci'rci'.it  court  of  the  United  States  (In  re  Mills,  135  U.  S.,  263,  268),  and  no  such 
court  had,  at  the  date  of  the  act,  jurisdiction  therein.  But  as,  manifestly,  the 
appeal  wns  to  be  taken  to  a  United  States  court  having  jurisdiction  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  in  view  of  the  other  terms  of  the  act  bearing  on  the  immediate  sub- 
ject-matter, to  say  nothing  of  subsequent  legislation,  it  is  clear  that  the  United 
States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory  was  the  court  referred  to.  This  conclusion, 
however,  may  fairly  he  said  to  involve  the  rejection  of  the  word  "district"  as  a 
descriptive  term,  and  reading  the  provision  as  granting  an  appeal  to  the  United 
States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory,  the  question  arises  whether  the  judgments 
made  final  by  the  statute  are  the  judgments  of  that  court  in  the  several  districts 
delineated  by  the  act  of  March  18,  1895,  or  of  the  appellate  court  therein  provided 
for,  which  may  be  referred  to  later  on,  since  it  is  objected  in  the  outset  that  uo  appeal 
from  the  decisions  of  the  Dawes  Commission  or  of  the  tribal  authorities  could  be 
granted  to  any  United  States  court;  and,  furthermore,  that  at  all  events  it  was  not 
competent  for  Congress  to  provide  for  an  appeal  from  the  decrees  of  the  United 
States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory  after  such  decrees  had  been  rendered  and  the 
term  of  court  had  expired,  and  especially  as  they  were  made  final  by  the  statute. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  conceding  the  constitutionality  of  the  legisla- 
tion otherwise,  we  need  spend  no  time  upon  it,  as  it  is  firmly  established  that  Congress 
may  provide  for  the  review  of  the  action  of  commissions  and  boards  created  by  it, 
exercising  only  quasi  judicial  powers,  by  the  transfer  of  their  proceedings  and 
decisions,  denominated  appeals  for  want  of  a  better  term,  to  judicial  tribunals  for 
examination  and  determination  de  novo;  and,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  could  cer- 
tainly do  so  iu  respect  of  the  action  of  tribal  authorities. 

The  other  objection,  though  appearing  at  first  blush  to  be  more  serious,  is  also 
untenable. 

The  contention  is  that  the  act  of  July  1, 1898,  in  extending  the  remedy  by  appeal 
to  this  court  was  invalid  because  retrospective,  an  invasion  of  the  judicial  domain, 
and  destructive  of  vested  rights.  By  its  terms  the  act  was  to  operate  retrospec- 
tively, and  as  to  that  it  may  be  observed  that  while  the  general  rule  is  that  statutes 
should  be  so  construed  as  to  give  them  only  prospective  operation,  yet  where  the 
language  employed  expresses  a  contrary  intention  in  unequivocal  terms,  the  mere 
fact  that  the  legislation  is  retroactive  does  not  necessarily  render  it  void. 
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Anil  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  legislatures  can  not  set  aside  the  judg-uieuts 
of  courts,  compel  them  to  grant  new  trials,  order  the  discharge  of  offenders,  or  direct 
what  steps  shall  be  taken  in  the  progress  of  a  judicial  inc^uiry,  the  grant  of  a  new 
renjedy  by  way  of  review  has  been  often  sustained  under  ])articular  circumstances. 
(Calder  r.  Bull,  3  Dallas,  386;  Sampeyreac  r.  United  States,  7  Pet.,  222;  Freeborn?'. 
Smith,  2  Wall.,  160;  Garrison  r.  New  York,  21  Wall.,  196;  Freelaud  r.  Williams,  131 
U.  S.,  405;  Fssex  Public  Road  Board  v.  Skiukle,  140  U.  S.,  334.) 

The  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory  is  a  legislative  court  and  was 
authorized  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  these  citizenship  cases  as  a  part  of  the  machin- 
ery de\ised  by  Congress  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  in  resi)ect  of  these  Indian 
tribes,  and  assuming  that  (Jongress  possesses  plenary  power  of  legislation  in  regard 
to  th(^m,  sul)ject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  follows  that  the 
validity  of  remtidial  legislation  of  this  sort  can  not  be  que8ti(med  unless  in  viola- 
tion of  some  prohibition  of  that  instrument. 

In  its  enactment  Congress  has  not  attem])te(l  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
judicial  department  oi"  the  Government,  nor  can  the  a(;t  be  properly  regarded  as 
destroying  any  vested  right,  since  the  right  asserted  to  be  vested  is  only  the  exemp- 
tion of  these  judgments  from  review,  and  the  mere  expectation  of  a  share  in  the 
public  lands  and  moneys  of  these  tribes,  if  hereafter  distributed,  if  the  applicants 
are  admitted  to  citizenship,  can  not  be  held  to  amount  to  such  an  a))Solute  right  of 
property  that  the  original  cause  of  aetion,  which  is  citizenship  or  not,  is  placed  by 
the  judgment  of  a  lower  court  beyond  the  power  of  reexamination  by  a  higher  court 
though  subsequently  authorized  by  general  law  to  exercise  jurisdiction. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  appeal  provided  for.  We 
repeat  the  language  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1898,  as  follows: 

''Appeals  shall  be  allowed  from  the  United  States  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory 
direct  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  either  party,  in  all  citizenship 
cases  and  in  all  cases  between  either  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tiibes  and  the  United 
States  involving  the  constitutionality  or  validity  of  any  legislation  affecting  citizen- 
ship or  the  allotnient  of  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory,  under  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  appeals  to  said  court  in  other  cases:  Provided,  That  appeals  in  cases 
decided  prior  to  this  act  must  be  perfected  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  from  its 
passage;  and  in  cases  decided  subsequent  thereto,  within  sixty  days  from  final  judg- 
ment; but  in  no  such  case  shall  the  work  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  Ix;  enjoined  or  susi)ended  by  any  proceeding  in,  or  order  of,  any  court,  or  of 
any  judge,  until  after  final  judgment  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In 
cases  of  appeals,  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  advance 
such  cases  on  the  docket  and  dispose  of  the  same  as  early  as  possible." 

This  })rovision  is  not  altogether  clear,  and  we  therefore  in(i[uire.  What  is  its  true 
construction?  Was  it  the  intention  of  Congress  to  impose  on  this  court  the  duty  of 
reexamining  the  facts  in  the  instance  of  all  applicants  for  citizenship  who  might 
ajipcal;  of  construing  and  applying  the  treaties  with,  and  the  constitutions  and 
laws,  the  usages  and  customs,  of  the  respective  tribes;  of  reviewing  their  action 
through  their  legislative  bodies  and  the  decisions  of  their  tribal  courts  and  commis- 
sions, and  of  finally  adjudicating  the  right  of  each  applicant  under  the  ])r(^8sure  of 
the  advancement  of  each  case  on  the  docket  to  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible? 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  was  it  the  intention  of  Congress  to  submit  to  this  court  only 
the  question  of  the  constitutionality  or  validity  of  the  legislation  in  res])ect  of  the 
subject  matter  ?  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  our  o])inion  the  appeal 
thus  granted  was  intended  to  extend  only  to  the  constitutionality  or  validity  of  the 
legislation  affecting  citizenship  or  the  allotment  of  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Two  classes  of  cases  aio  mentioned:  (1)  Citizenship  cases.  The  ])arties  to  these 
cases  are  the  particular  Indian  tribe  and  the  applicant  for  citizenship.  (2)  Cases 
betw^cen  either  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  theUnit(Nl  States.  Does  the  limita- 
tion of  the  in(iuiry  to  the  constitutionality  and  validity  of  the  legislation  apply  to 
both  classes?     We  think  it  does. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  appeal  to  the  United  States  court  for  the  Indian 
'ferritory  under  the  act  of  1896  was  in  respect  of  decisions  as  to  citizenship  only, 
and  that  in  those  cases  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dawes  (Jommission  and  of  the  court 
wasattacked  on  the  ground  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  legislation.  The  deter- 
mination of  that  (luestion  was  necessarily  in  the  mind  of  Congress  in  providing  for 
the  ai)])eal  to  this  court,  and  it  can  not  reasonably  be  supposed  that  it  was  intended 
that  the  (luestion  should  he  reopened  in  cases  between  the  United  States  and  the 
ti-ibes.  And  yet  this  would  be  the  result  of  the  use  of  the  words  "  alVecting  citizen- 
ship" in  the  (luiililication,  if  that  qualilica t ion  wer(5  confined  to  the  last-named 
cases.  The  words  can  not  b(^  construed  as  redundant  and  rejected  as  surplusage,  for 
they  can  be  given  full  effect,  and  it  can  not  l)e  assunuMl  that  they  tend  to  defeat,  but 
rather  thattln^y  are  in  elVectuation  of,  the  real  object  of  the  enactment.  It  is  true 
that  the  ])r()visi()n  is  somewhat  ol)scure,  although  if  the  connna  after  the  words  ''all 
citizensliip  easels"  wer(>,  <)mitte<l,  or  if  a  comma  were  inserted  after  the  words  "the 
United  States,"  that  obscurity  would  [)ractically  disappear,  and  the  rule  is  well  set- 
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tied  that,  for  the  jiurpose  of  arriving  at  the  true  meaning  of  a  statute,  courts  read 
with  such  stops  as  are  manifestly  required.  (Hammock  v.  Loan  and  Trust  Company, 
105  U.  S.,  77,  84;  United  States  v.  Lacher,  134  U.  S.,  624,  628;  United  States  v.  Oregon, 
&c..  Railroad  Company,  164  U.  S.,541.) 

On  any  possible  construction,  in  cases  between  the  United  States  and  an  Indian 
tribe,  no  appeal  is  allowed,  unless  the  constitutionality  or  validity  of  the  legislation 
is  involved;  and  it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to  attribute  to  Congress  an  inten- 
tion that  the  right  of  appeal  should  be  more  extensive  in  cases  between  an  Indian 
tribe  and  an  individual  applicant  for  citizenship  therein. 

Reference  to  prior  legislation  as  to  appeals  to  this  court  from  the  United  States 
court  in  the  Indian  Territory  confirms  the  view  we  entertain. 

By  section  5  of  the  judiciary  act  of  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat.,  826,  c.  517),  as  amended, 
appeals  or  writs  of  error  might  be  taken  from  the  district  and  circuit  courts  directly 
to  this  court  in  cases  in  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  in  issue;  of  convic- 
tion of  a  capital  crime;  involving  the  construction  or  application  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  and  in  which  the  constitutionality  of  any  law  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  validity  or  construction  of  any  treaty  made  under  its  authority, 
was  drawn  in  question. 

By  section  6  the  circui  t  courts  of  appeals  established  by  the  act  were  invested  with 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  other  cases. 

The  thirteenth  section  read:  ''Apjieals  and  writs  of  error  maybe  taken  and  prose- 
cuted from  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  eighth 
circuit,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  regulations  as  from  the  circuit  or 
district  courts  of  the  United  States,  under  this  act." 

The  act  of  March  18,  1895,  provided  ior  the  appointment  of  additional  judges  of 
the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  created  a  court  of  appeals  with 
such  superintending  control  over  the  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory  as  the  supreme 
court  of  Arkansas  possessed  over  the  courts  of  that  State  by  the  laws  thereof;  and 
the  act  also  provided  that  ''writs  of  error  and  appeals  from  the  linal  decisions  of 
said  appellate  court  shall  be  allowed,  and  may  be  taken  to  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  for  the  eighth  judicial  circuit  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  regu- 
lations as  appeals  are  taken  Ironi  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,"  which 
thus  in  terms  deprived  that  court  of  jurisdiction  of  appeals  from  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory trial  court  under  section  13  of  the  act  of  1891.  Prior  to  the  act  of  1895  the 
United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory  had  no  jurisdiction  over  capital  cases, 
but  by  that  act  its  jurisdiction  was  extended  to  embrace  them.  And  we  held  in 
Brown  v.  United  States,  171  U.  S.,  631,  that  this  court  had  no  jurisdiction  over  capi- 
tal cases  in  that  court,  the  appellate  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  being  vested  in  the 
appellate  court  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Whether  the  etlect  of  the  act  of  1895  was 
to  render  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1891  wholly  inapplicable  need  not  be 
considered,  as  the  judgments  of  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory  in 
these  citizenship  cases  were  made  final  in  that  court  by  the  act  of  1896,  and  this 
would  cut  off  an  appeal  to  this  court,  if  any  then  existed,  whether  the  finality 
spoken  of  applied  to  the  judgments  of  the  trial  court  or  of  the  appellate  court. 
And  when  by  the  act  of  July  1,  1898,  it  was  provided  that  "appeals  shall  be  allowed 
from  the  United  States  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory  direct  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  *  *  *  under  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  appeals  to 
said  court  in  other  cases,"  the  legislation  taken  together  justilies  the  conclusion  that 
the  distribution  of  jurisdiction  made  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  was  intended  to 
be  observed,  namely,  that  cases  falling  within  the  classes  prescril)ed  in  section  5 
should  1)0  brought  directly  to  this  court,  and  all  other  cases  to  the  appellate  court, 
whose  decision,  as  the  legislation  stands,  would,  in  cases  of  the  kind  under  consid- 
eration, be  final.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  analogy  goes  so  far,  in  view 
of  the  terms  of  the  act  of  1898,  that  in  cases  brought  here  the  whole  case  would  be 
open  to  adjudication.  The  matter  to  be  considered  on  the  apj)eal,  like  the  appeal 
itself,  was  evidently  intended  to  be  restricted  to  the  constitutionality  and  validity 
of  the  legislation.  The  only  ground  on  which  this  court  held  itself  to  be  author- 
ized to  consider  the  whole  merits  of  the  case  upon  an  appeal  from  the  circuit  court 
of  the  United  States  in  a  case  in  which  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  of  the  United 
States  was  involved,  under  section  5  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  c.  517,  was  because 
of  the  express  limitation  in  another  part  of  that  section  of  appeals  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction;  and  there  is  no  kindred  limitation  in  the  act  now  before  us. 
(Horner  r.  United  States,  143  U.  S.,  570,  577.)  The  judgments  of  the  court  in  the 
Indian  Territory  were  made  final  and  appeals  to  this  court  were  confined,  in  our 
opinion,  to  the  question  of  constitutionality  or  validity  only. 

V/as  the  legislation  of  1896  and  1897,  so  far  as  it  authorized  the  Dawes  Commission 
to  determine  citizenship  in  these  tribes,  constitutional"^  If  so,  the  courts  below  had 
jurisdiction  on  appeal. 

It  is  true  that  the  Indian  tribes  were  for  many  years  allowed  by  the  United  States 
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to  make  all  laws  and  regulations  for  the  government  and  protection  of  tlieir  persons 
and  property,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States; 
and  numerous  treaties  were  made  by  tlje  United  States  with  those  tribes  as  distinct 
political  societies.  The  policy  of  tlie  Covernment,  however,  in  dealing  with  the 
Indian  nations  was  detinitely  expressed  in  a  ])roviso  inserted  in  the  Indian  appro- 
priation act  of  March  3,  1871,  (16  Stat.,  oil,  .566,  c  120,)  to  the  effect— 

''That  hereafter  no  Indian  nation  or  tribe  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  acknowledged  or  recognized  as  an  independent  nation,  tribe,  or 
power  with  whom  the  United  States  may  contract  by  treaty:  Provided,  furllter, 
That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  invalidate  or  impair  the  obliga 
tiou  of  any  treaty  heretofore  lawfully  made  and  ratilied  with  any  such  Indian 
nation  or  tribe,"  which  was  carried  forward  into  section  2079  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
which  reads: 

*'  Sec.  2079.  No  Indian  nation  or  tribe  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  acknowledged  or  recognized  as  an  independent  nation,  tribe,  or  power  with 
whom  the  United  States  may  contract  by  treaty ;  but  no  obligation  of  any  treaty 
lawfully  made  and  ratified  with  any  such  Indian  nation  or  tribe  prior  to  March 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  shall  be  hereby  invalidated  or  impaired." 

The  treatu's  reierred  to  in  argument  were  all  mad*'  and  ratilied  prior  to  March  3, 
1871,  but  it  is  "  well  settled  that  an  act  of  Congress  may  supersede  a  prior  treaty  and 
that  any  questions  that  may  arise  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  judicial  cognizance,  and 
must  1)0  met  by  the  political  department  of  the  Government."  (Thomas  r.  Gay,  169 
U.  S.,  264,  271,  and  cases  cited. ) 

As  to  the  general  power  of  Congress  we  need  not  review  the  decisions  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  they  are  sulheiently  referred  to  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  in  Cherokee  Nation  v. 
Kansas  Railway  Company,  135  U.  S.,  641,  653,  from  whose  opinion  we  quote  as  follows : 

'*  The  proposition  that  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  sovereign  in  the  sense  that  the  United 
States  is  sovereign,  or  in  the  sense  that  the  several  States  are  sovereign,  and  that  that 
nation  alone  can  exercise  the  power  of  eminent  domain  within  its  limits,  finds  no 
su])port  in  the  numerous  treaties  with  the  Cherokee  Indians,  or  in  the  decisions  of 
this  court,  or  in  the  acts  of  Congress  defining  the  relations  of  that  people  with  the 
United  States.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Government  to  the  present  time,  they, 
have  been  treated  as  'wards  of  the  nation,'  'in  a  stage  of  ])upilage,'  'dependent 
political  communities,'  holding  such  relations  to  the  General  (liovernment  that  they 
and  their  country,  as  declared  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  Cherokee  Nation  v. 
Georgia,  5  Pet.,  1, 17,  'are  considered  by  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  by  ourselves,  as 
being  so  completely  under  the  sovereignty  and  dominion  of  the  United  States,  that 
any  attempt  to  acquire  their  lands,  or  to  form  a  political  connection  with  them, 
would  be  considered  by  all  as  an  invasion  of  our  territory  and  an  act  of  hostility.' 
It  is  true,  as  declared  in  Worcester  v.  Georgia,  6  Pet.,  515,  557,  569,  that  the  treaties  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  contemplate  the  Indian  Territory  as  completely  separated 
from  the  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  a  distinct  community,  and  (in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Justice  McLean  in  the  same  case,  p.  583)  that  'in  the  executive,  legis- 
lative and  judicial  branches  of  our  Government  we  have  admitted,  by  the  most 
solemn  sanction,  the  existence  of  the  Indians  as  a  separate  and  distinct  people,  and 
as  being  vested  with  rights  which  constitute  them  a  state,  or  separate  community.' 
But  that  falls  far  short  of  saying  that  they  are  a  sovereign  State,  with  no  superior 
within  the  limits  of  its  territory.  By  the  treaty  of  New  Echota,  1835,  the  United 
States  covenanted  and  agrecul  that  the  lands  ceded  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  should  at 
no  iuture  time,  without  their  consent,  be  included  within  the  territorial  limits  or 
jurisdiction  of  any  State  or  Territory,  and  that  the  Government  would  secun;  to  that 
nation  'the  right  by  their  national  councils  to  make  and  carry  into  effect  all  such 
laws  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  government  of  the  persons  and  projierty 
within  their  own  country,  belonging  to  their  people  or  such  persons  as  have  con- 
nect"-d  themselves  with  them;'  and,  by  the  treaties  of  Washington,  1846  and  1866, 
the  United  States  guaranted  to  the  Cherokees  the  title  and  possession  of  their  lands, 
and  jurisdiction  over  their  country.  (Revision  of  Indian  Treaties,  pp.  65,  79,  85.)  But 
neither  these  nor  any  previous  treaties  evinced  any  iuttntion,  upon  the  part  of  the 
Government,  to  disharge  tliem  iiom  their  condition  of  pupilage  or  dependency,  and 
constitute  them  a  separate,  indo])endent,  sovereign  people,  with  no  superior  within 
its  limits.  This  is  made  clear  by  the  decisions  of  this  court,  rendered  8in<'0  the  eases 
already  cited.  In  United  States  r.  Rogers,  4  How.,  567,  572,  the  court,  refeiring  to  the 
locality  in  whi(;h  a  particular  crime  had  been  eonnnitted,  said :  '  Itis  true  that  it  is 
occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Cherokee  Indians.  But  it  has  been  assigne*!  to  them  by  the 
United  States  as  a  ])laeo  of  domicile  for  the  tribe,  and  they  hold  and  occupy  it  Aviih 
the  consent  ol"  the  United  States,  and  under  their  authority.  *  *  *  We  think  it 
too  firmly  and  clearly  established  to  admit  of  disi)ute  that  the  Indian  tribes,  residing 
within  the  teiritorial  limits  of  the  United  States,  are  subject  to  their  authority.' 
In  United  States  r.  Kagama,  118  U.  S.,  375,  ;;7ii,  the  court,  alter  observing  that  the 
Indians  were  within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  United  States,  said:  'The  soil 
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and  the  people  within  these  limits  are  under  the  political  control  of  the  Govornraent 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  There  exist  within  the  broad 
domain  of  sovereignty  hut  these  two.  *  *  ■  They  were,  and  always  have  been, 
regarded  as  liaving  a  semi-independent  position  when  they  j^reserved  their  tribal 
relations;  not  as  States,  not  as  nations,  not  as  possessed  of  the  full  attributes  of 
sovereignty,  but  as  a  separate  people,  with  the  power  of  regulating  their  internal  and 
social  relations,  and  thus  far  not  brought  under  the  laws  of  the  Union  or  of  the  State 
within  whose  limits  they  resided.  *  *  *  xhe  power  of  the  General  Government 
over  these  remnants  of  a  race  once  powerful,  now  weak  and  diminished  in  numbers, 
is  necessary  to  their  protection,  as  well  as  to  the  safety  of  those  among  whom  they 
dwell.  It  must  exist  in  that  Government,  because  it  has  never  existed  anywhere 
else,  because  the  theater  of  its  exercise  is  within  the  geographical  limits  of  the 
United  States,  because  it  has  never  been  denied,  and  because  it  alone  can  enforce  its 
laws  on  all  the  tribes.'  The  latest  utterance  upon  this  general  subject  is  in  Choctaw 
Nation  v.  United  States,  119  U.  S.,  1,  27,  where  the  court,  after  stating  that  the  United 
States  is  a  sovereign  nation  limited  only  by  its  own  Constitution,  said:  'On  the 
other  hand,  the  Choctaw  Nation  falls  within  tlie  description  in  the  terms  of  our 
Constitution,  not  of  an  independent  State  or  sovereign  nation,  but  of  an  Indian  tribe. 
As  such  it  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  United  States.  It  was  capable  under 
the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  entering  into  treaty  relations  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  although,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  subject  to  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  when  Congress  should  choose,  as  it 
did  determine  in  the  act  of  March  3,  1871,  embodied  in  section  2079  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  to  exert  its  legislative  power." 

Such  being  the  position  occupied  by  these  tribes  (and  it  has  often  been  availed  of 
to  their  advantage)  and  the  power  of  Congress  in  the  premises  having  the  plenitude 
thus  indicated,  we  are  unable  to  perceive  that  the  legislation  in  (juestion  is  in  con- 
travention of  the  Constitution. 

By  the  act  of  June  10,  1896,  the  Dawes  Commission  was  authorized  "to  hear  and 
determine  tlio  ai)plicaiion  of  all  persons  Avho  may  apply  to  them  for  citizenship  in 
said  nations,  and  after  such  hearing  they  shall  determine  the  right  of  such  applicant 
to  be  so  admitted  and  enrolled;"  but  it  was  also  provided: 

"That  in  determining  all  such  aj^plications  said  commission  shall  respect  all  laws 
of  the  several  nations  or  tribes  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  all  treaties  with  either  of  said  nations  or  tribes,  and  shall  give  due  force  and 
effect  to  the  rolls,  usages,  and  customs  of  each  of  said  nations  or  tribes :  And  provided 
furiher,  That  the  rolls  of  citizenship  of  tlio  several  tribes  as  now  existing  are  hereby 
confirmed,  and  any  person  who  shall  claim  to  be  entitled  to  bo  added  to  said  rolls  as 
a  citizen  of  either  of  said  tribes,  and  whoso  right  thereto  has  either  been  denied  ornot 
acted  upon,  or  any  citizen  who  may  within  three  months  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  desire  such  citizenship,  may  a])|)ly  to  the  legally  constituted  court  or  com- 
mittee designated  by  the  several  tribes  for  such  citizenship,  and  such  court  or  com- 
mittee shall  determine  such  application  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  thereof." 

The  act  of  June  7,  1897,  declared  that  the  commission  should  "continue  to  exercise 
all  authority  heretofore  conferred  on  it  by  law  to  negotiate  with  the  Five  Tribes,  and 
any  agreement  made  by  it  with  any  one  of  said  tribes,  when  ratified,  shall  operate  to 
suspend  any  provisions  of  this  act  if  in  conflict  therewith  as  to  said  nation :  Provided, 
That  the  words  'rolls  of  citizenship,'  as  used  in  the  act  of  .June  tenth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six,  making  a^ipropriations  for  current  and  contingent  expenses  of 
the  Indian  Department  and  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian  tribes 
for  the  iiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  shall 
be  construed  to  mean  the  last  authenticated  rolls  of  each  tribe  which  have  l)een 
approved  by  the  council  of  the  nation,  and  the  descendants  of  those  appearing  on 
such  lolis,  and  such  additional  names  and  their  descendants  as  have  been  subsequently 
added,  either  by  the  council  of  such  nation,  the  duly  authorized  courts  thereof,  or  the 
commission  under  the  act  of  June  t(?nth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six.  And  all 
other  names  appearing  upon  such  rolls  shall  be  open  to  investigation  by  such  com- 
mission for  a  period  of  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  And  any  name 
appearing  on  such  rolls  and  not  confirmed  by  the  act  of  June  tenth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-six,  as  herein  construed,  may  l)e  stricken  therefrom  by  such  commission 
where  the  party  afiected  shall  have  ten  days'  previous  notice  that  said  commission 
will  investigate  and  determine  the  right  of  such  party  to  remain  upon  such  roll  as  a 
citizen  of  such  nation  :  Provided  also.  That  any  one  whose  name  shall  be  stricken  from 
the  roll  by  such  commission  shall  [have]  the  right  of  appeal,  as  provided  in  the  act 
of  June  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

"That  on  and  after  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  all  acts, 
ordinances,  and  resolutions  of  the  council  of  either  of  the  aforesaid  Five  Tribes 
passed  shall  be  certified  immediately  upon  their  passage  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  not  take  effect  if  disapproved  by  him  or  until  thirty  days 
after  their  passage :  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  resolutions  for  adjourn- 
ment or  any  acts  or  resolutions  or  ordinances  in  relation  to  negotiations  with  com- 
missioners heretofore  appointed  to  treat  with  said  tribes." 
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We  repeat  tluit  in  view  of  tb(r  paramount  authority  of  Congress  over  tlie  Indian 
tribes  and  of  the  duties  imposed  on  the  Government  by  their  condition  of  depend- 
eucy,  we  can  not  say  that  Congress  could  not  empower  the  Dawes  Commission  to 
det<'rmine,  in  the  manner  provided,  who  were  entitled  to  citizenship  in  each  of  the 
tribes  and  make  out  correct  rolls  of  such  citizens,  an  essential  preliminary  to  effective 
action  in  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the  tribes.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
legislation  seems  to  recognize,  especially  the  act  of  June  27,  18SJ8,  a  distinction 
between  admission  to  citizenship  merely  and  the  distribution  of  property  to  be  sub- 
secjueutly  made,  as  if  there  might  be  circumstances  under  which  the  right  to  a  share 
in  the  latter  would  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  concession  of  the  former.  But 
in  any  aspect,  wo  are  of  opini(m  that  the  constitutionality  of  these  acts  in  respect  of 
the  determination  of  citizenship  can  not  l)c  successfully  assailed  on  the  ground  of 
th(!  impairment  or  destruction  of  vested  rights.  The  lands  and  moneys  of  these 
tribes  are  public  lands  and  public  moneys,  and  are  not  held  in  individual  ownership, 
and  the  assertion  by  any  particular  applicant  that  liis  right  therein  is  so  vested  as 
to  preclude  incjuiry  into  his  status  involves  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

The  judgments  in  these  cases  were  rendered  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June 
27, 1898,  commonly  known  as  the  Curtis  Act,  and  necessarily  the  effect  of  that  act  was 
not  considered.  As,  however,  the  provision  for  an  appeal  to  this  court  was  made  after 
the  passage  of  the  act,  some  observations  upon  it  are  required,  and,  indeed,  the  infer- 
ence is  not  unreasonable  that  a  i)rincipal  object  intended  to  be  secured  by  an  appeal 
was  the  testing  of  the  constitutionality  of  this  act,  and  that  may  have  had  controlling 
weight  in  inducing  the  granting  of  the  right  to  such  appeal. 

The  act  is  comprehensive  and  sweeping  in  its  character,  and  notwithstanding  the 
abstract  of  it  in  the  statement  prefixed  to  this  opinion,  we  again  call  attention  to  its 
])rovisions.  The  act  gave  jurisdiction  to  the  United  States  courts  in  the  Indian 
Territory  in  their  respective  districts  to  try  cases  against  those  who  claimed  to  hold 
lands  and  tenements  as  members  of  a  tribe  and  whose  membership  was  denied  by 
the  tribe,  and  authorized  their  removal  from  the  same  if  the  claim  was  disallowed; 
and  provided  for  the  allotment  of  lands  by  the  Dawes  Commission  among  the  citi- 
zens of  any  one  of  the  tribes  as  shown  by  the  roll  of  citizenship  when  fully  com- 
pleted as  provided  by  law,  and  according  to  a  survey  also  fully  completed;  .and 
"  that  if  the  i)etson  to  whom  an  allotment  shall  haxe  been  made  shall  be  declared, 
upon  appeal  as  herein  provided  for,  by  any  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  or 
for  the  aforesaid  Territory,  to  have  been  illegally  accorded  rights  of  citizenship,  and 
for  tliat  or  any  other  reason  declared  to  be  not  entitled  to  any  allotment,  he  shall  be 
ousted  and  ejected  from  said  lands." 

The  act  further  directed,  as  to  the  Cherokees,  that  the  commission  should  "take 
the  roll  of  Cherokee  citizens  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  not  including  freed- 
men,  as  the  only  roll  intended  to  be  confirmed  by  this  and  preceding  acts  of  Con- 
gress, and  to  enroll  all  persons  now  living  whose  names  are  found  on  said  roll,  and 
all  descendants  born  since  the  date  of  said  roll  to  persons  whose  names  are  found 
thereon ;  and  all  persons  who  have  been  enrolled  by  the  tribal  authorities  who  have 
heretofore  made  permanent  settlement  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  whose  j)arents,  by 
reason  of  their  Cherokee  blood,  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  citizenship  by  the 
tril)al  authorities,  and  who  were  minors  when  their  parents  were  so  admitted;  and 
they  shall  investigate  the  right  of  all  other  persons  whose  names  are  found  on  any 
other  rolls  and  omit  all  such  as  may  have  been  placed  thereon  by  fraud  or  without 
authority  of  law,  enrolling  only  such  as  may  have  legal  right  thereto,  and  their 
descendants  born  since  such  rolls  were  made,  with  such  intermarried  white  persons 
as  may  be  entitled  to  citizenship  under  Cherokee  laws."  And  that  the  commission 
should  nuike  a  roll  of  Cherokee  freedmen,  in  compliance  with  a  certain  decree  of 
the  Court  of  Claims;  and  a  roll  of  all  Choctaw  freedmen  entitled  to  citizenship 
under  the  treaties  and  laws  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  all  their  descendants  born 
to  them  since  the  date  of  the  treaty;  and  a  roll  of  Chickasaw  freedmen  entitled  to 
any  rights  or  benefits  nnder  the  treaty  of  18G6,  and  their  descendants;  and  a  roll  of 
all  Crcick  freedmen,  tlie  roll  made  by  J.  W.  Dunn,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  prior  to  March  II,  1867,  Ix^ing  confirmed,  and  the  commission  being  directed 
to  enroll  all  ])er8ons  now  living  whose  names  are  found  on  said  roll,  and  their 
descendants,  with  ''such  other  persons  of  African  descent  as  may  ha^-e  been  right- 
fully admitted  by  the  lawful  authorities  of  the  Creek  Nation." 

Tlie  conunission  was  authorized  and  directed  to  make  correct  rolls  of  the  citizens 
by  blood  of  all  the  tribes  other  than  the  Cherokees,  ''eliminating  from  the  tribal 
rolls  such  names  as  may  have  been  placed  thereon  by  fiaud  or  without  authority  of 
law,  enrolling  such  only  as  may  have  lawful  right  thereto,  and  their  descendants 
born  since  such  rolls  were  made,  with  such  intermarried  white  persons  as  may  be 
entitled  to  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizenship  under  the  treaties  and  laws  of  said 
tribes." 

It  was  also  provided  that  "no  person  shall  be  enrolled  who  has  not  heretofore 
removed  to  and  in  good  faith  settled  in  the  nation  in  which  he  claims  citizenship." 
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The  commission  was  autliorized  to  make  the  rolls  descriptive  of  the  persons 
thereon,  so  that  they  might  be  thereby  identified,  and  to  take  a  census  of  each  of 
said  tribes,  "or  to  adopt  any  other  means  by  them  deemed  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  make  such  rolls ; ''  and  it  was  declared  that  "  the  rolls  so  made,  when  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  be  final,  and  the  jiersons  whose  names  are  found 
thereon,  with  their  descendants  thereafter  born  to  them,  with  such  persons  as  may 
intermarry  according  to  tribal  laws,  shall  alone  constitute  the  several  tribes  which 
they  represent." 

The  act  provided  further  for  the  resubmission  of  the  two  agreements,  with  certain 
specified  modifications,  that  with  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  and  that  with  the 
Creeks,  for  ratification  to  a  popular  vote  in  the  respective  nations,  and  that  if  rati- 
fied, the  provisions  of  these  agreements  so  far  as  differing  from  the  act  should  super- 
sede it.  The  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  agreement  was  accordingly  so  submitted  for 
ratification  August  24, 1898,  and  was  ratified  by  a  large  majority,  but  whether  or  not 
the  agreement  with  the  Creeks  was  ratified  does  not  appear. 

The  twenty-sixth  section  provided  that,  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  "The  laws 
of  the  various  tribes  or  nations  of  Indians  shall  not  be  enforced  at  law  or  in  equity 
by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  the  Indian  Territory;'^  and  the  twenty-eighth 
section,  that  after  July  1,  1898,  all  tribal  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory  should  be 
abolished. 

The  agreement  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  contained  a  provision  con- 
tinuing the  tribal  government,  as  modified,  for  the  period  of  eight  years  from  March 
4, 1898;  but  provided  that  it  should  "not  be  construed  to  be  in  any  respect  an  abdi- 
cation by  Congress  of  power  at  any  time  to  make  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  said  tribes.'^ 

For  reasons  already  given  we  regard  this  act  in  general  as  not  obnoxious  to  con- 
stitutional objection,  but  in  so  holding  we  do  not  intend  to  intimate  any  opinion  as 
to  the  effect  that  changes  made  thereby,  or  by  the  agreements  referred  to,  may  have, 
if  any,  on  the  status  of  the  several  applicants,  who  are  parties  to  these  appeals. 

The  elaborate  opinions  of  the  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory  by 
Springer,  J.,  Clayton,  J.,  and  Townsend,  ,J.,  contained  in  these  records,  some  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1898, 
page  479,  consider  the  subject  in  all  its  aspects,  and  set  forth  the  various  treaties, 
tribal  constitutions  and  laws,  and  the  action  of  the  many  tribal  courts,  commissions, 
and  councils  which  assumed  to  deal  with  it,  but  we  have  not  been  called  on  to  go 
into  these  matters,  as  our  conclusion  is  that  we  are  confined  to  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality merely. 

As  we  hold  the  entire  legislation  constitutional,  the  result  is  that  all  the 

Judgments  must  be  affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  White  and  Mr.  Justice  McKenna  dissented  as  to  the  extent  o*"  the  juris- 
diction of  this  court  only. 
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Office  of  U.  S.  Indian  Inspector 

FOR  Indian  Territory, 

Muscogee.,  Ind.  T.,  August  19,  1899. 

Sir:  111  compliance  with  Department  instructions, directing  me  to 
submit  a  report  of  tlie  work  of  this  office  during  the  year  ended  June 
30, 1899,  under  provivsions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28, 1898, 
together  with  a  statement  concerning  the  legislation  which  I  consider 
necessary  to  properly  execute  the  provisions  of  said  act  as  appears 
from  the  existing  conditions  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  I  have  the 
honor  to  re])ort  as  follows : 

The  act  of  Congress  referred  to  ])rovides : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  locate  one  Indian  inspector  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  Avho  may,  under  his  authority  and  direction,  ])eriorin  any  duties 
re(|uired  of  the  fSecretary  of  the  Interior  hy  law  relating  to  affairs  therein. 

The  Five  Civilized  Tribes  comprise  the  Seminoles,  aggregating  some 
2,825  people ;  the  Choctaws,  19,406;  the  Chickasaws,  9,048;  the  Creeks, 
14,771,  and  the  Cherokees,  34,461  in  population. 

These  various  tribes  have  heretofore  controlled  their  own  affairs,  con- 
ducting their  governments,  having  their  respective  governors  or  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  and  other  national  or  state  officers,  their  legislatures  or 
councils,  enacting  such  laws  governing  their  country,  schools,  and 
affairs  generally  as  they  deemed  proper,  acting  independent  of  the 
United  States  Covernment.  By  their  respective  laws  and  treaties  their 
lands  have  been  owned  in  common,  citizens  being  authorized  to  use  and 
rent  to  noncitizens  as  their  laws  permitted,  in  many  instances  compris- 
ing large  areas. 

]Sumerous  thriving  towns  throughout  the  Territory  have  been  built 
upon  the  common  property  of  the  respective  tribes,  all  noncitizens 
located  therein  being  assessed  for  the  privilege  of  residing  therein  or 
conducting  business  within  the  limits  of  the  nation,  and  others  also  for 
introducing  cattle,  mining  coal,  cutting  timber,  etc.,  citizens  being  also 
required  to  remit  a  tax  for  each  noncitizen  to  whom  farms  are  rented. 

These  various  taxes  are  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  considerable, 
but  owing  to  the  loose  manner  in  which  affairs  have  been  conducted 
and  records  kept,  it  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  the  aggregate 
amounts  collected  or  accounted  for.  In  many  instances,  however,  it 
has  been  found  tliat  amounts  due  have  not  all  been  paid,  but  "compro- 
mised" with  collectors  and  others.     In  many  instances,  of  amounts  so 
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collected  by  officer s^  but  a  small  percentage  bas  reached  the  treasury  of 
the  nation  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  act  of  Congress  referred  to  included  the  ratification  of  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  the  commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
and  the  commission  on  behalf  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations, 
which  was  in  August,  1898,  adopted  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  citizens 
of  said  nations,  which,  with  certain  modifications,  provided  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  government  for  a  i)eriod  of  eight  years.  It  also  pro- 
vided for  the  ratification  of  a  similar  agreement  with  the  Creek  Nation, 
which,  however,  was  subsequently  defeated  when  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  their  people.  Therefore  the  afiairs  of  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations 
are  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  act  referred  to,  which  provide 
for  equal  distribution  of  lands  per  capita,  abolishment  of  their  tribal 
courts,  requiring  that  all  payments  of  money  by  the  United  States  to 
either  of  said  tribes  should  not  be  made  to  any  tribal  officer  for  disburse- 
ment as  heretofore,  but  should  be  made  under  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  by  an  officer  appointed  by  him;  also  directing  that 
all  royalties,  rents,  etc.,  due  such  tribes  should  be  collected  by  the  United 
States  officers  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  credit 
of  said  tribes  respectively. 

The  Seminoles,  on  December  16, 1897,  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  United  States,  which  was  subsequently  ratified  by  Congress,  under 
the  terms  of  which  their  lands  were  to  be  appraised  and  distributed 
equally  among  all  and  their  form  of  government  to  continue  as  at 
present. 

As  provided  by  law,  all  acts  of  the  various  councils  of  these  nations, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Seminoles,  are  required  to  be  submitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  his  approval  before  being  effective. 

Under  date  of  August  17,  1898,  I  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Indian 
Territory,  with  headquarters  at  Muscogee,  to  perform  any  duties 
required  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  law;  to  advise  the  Indian 
agent  of  Union  Agency  as  to  his  duties  under  the  new  legislation;  to 
generally  inspect  and  supervise  his  office;  to  see  that  the  law  was 
efficiently  enforced,  that  all  revenues  were  collected  and  properly 
accounted  for,  all  disbursements  of  money  correctly  made,  and  to  keep 
the  Department  fully  informed  by  special  report  of  all  matters  which 
ought  to  be  brought  to  its  attention,  with  such  recommendations  as 
might  be  thought  advisable;  also  to  refer  all  communications  regarding 
citizenship  and  renting  of  lands  to  the  commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes.  Under  these  instructions  I  first  visited  various  parts  of  the 
Territory  inspecting  schools  and  familiarizing  myself  with  condition 
of  affairs  generally,  procuring  statistics  in  regard  to  revenues  and 
indebtedness  of  the  various  nations,  and  submitting  reports  and 
recommendations  in  detail  to  the  Department. 

Subsequently  rules  and  regulations  have  been  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment governing  the  various  matters  under  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

On  February  25,  1899,  the  offices  of  the  inspector  and  Indian  agent 
at  Muscogee,  together  with  a  considerable  x^ortion  of  the  business  part 
of  the  town,  were  burned,  at  which  time  all  records  of  both  offices  were 
completely  destroyed,  causing  considerable  embarrassment  for  some 
time  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  all  data,  decisions,  and  rulings  of  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  Terri- 
tory under  new  legislation. 

A  general  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  Indian  Territory  was 
appointed  in  February  last,  who  has  general  supervision  of  Indian 
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schools,  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  and,  so  far  as  practicable  under  existing  conditions,  in  other 
tribes,  with  a  supervisor  in  each  of  the  four  nations  (Choctaw,  Chicka- 
saw, Cherokee,  and  Creek),  who  act  under  his  instructions. 

The  })resent  status  of  work  performed  under  existing  laws  in  each 
nation  is  briefly  as  follows : 

SEMINOLE   NATION. 

There  are,  according  to  a  census  completed  by  the  commission  to  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  2,825  Seminole  Indians,  who  have  300,000  acres 
within  the  limits  of  their  territory. 

By  provision  of  recent  agreement  this  land  is  to  be  divided  equally 
among  all,  after  appraisal,  excepting  lands  reserved  for  schools, 
churches,  and  other  purposes ;  also  one  acre  in  each  township,  which  may 
be  purchased  by  the  United  States  for  schools  for  noncitizens.  Their 
tribal  government  continues  as  heretofore,  acts  of  their  council  not 
requiring  Executive  action,  and  the  United  States  courts  are  given 
jurisdiction  in  certain  matters. 

As  no  duties  are  required  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  said 
nation  at  this  time  demanding  attention  of  the  inspector,  no  examina- 
tion or  investigation  of  affairs  of  that  nation  has  been  made  or  schools 
inspected. 

Under  Department  instructions  an  investigation  of  damages  sus- 
tained by  the  burning  to  death  of  two  Seminole  boys  and  maltreatment 
of  others  at  the  hands  of  a  mob  of  white  men  was  made  in  December 
last,  and  subsequently,  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
an  aggregate  payment  of  $2,470.75  was  made  certain  Seminole  Indians 
for  damages  sustained,  and,  in  addition,  the  sum  of  $5,000  each  was 
paid  to  the  proper  relatives  of  the  two  Seminole  Indian  boys  who  were 
burned,  the  various  amounts  of  damages  paid  ranging  from  $25  to  $300. 

The  action  of  this  mob  was  inspired  by  an  outrage  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  on  a  white  woman  by  these  Seminole  boys. 

Arrests  of  those  participating  in  this  lynching  have  since  been  made, 
several  tried  in  the  United  States  court,  and  three  men  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  years,  one  acquitted,  and  a 
number  of  others  indicted  and  awaiting  trial. 

CIIOCTAWS   AND   CHICKASAWS. 

The  census  of  the  citizens  of  these  nations  has  not  3^et  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Tribes,  but  the  estimated  jiopula- 
tion  is  19,400  Choctaws  and  9,048  Chickasaws,  their  country  all  together 
comprising  about  11,338,935  acres. 

Under  provisions  of  an  agreement  ratified  by  Congress  and  adopted 
by  these  people  in  August,  1898,  their  lands  are  to  be  appraised  and 
allotted  e(iually  among  all,  with  certain  reservation  for  schools,  town 
sites,  and  otlier  purposes. 

All  coal  and  asphalt  is  also  reserved  from  allotment  to  remain  and  be 
the  (common  property  of  the  tribe,  mines  to  be  under  supervision  and 
control  of  two  trustees  who  are  Indians  by  blood  and  who  shall  act  under 
instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  all  mines  to  be  operated 
and  royalties  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  used, 
under  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  educa- 
tion of  children  of  Indian  blood. 
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Town-site  commissioners  are  provided  for  to  lay  out  and  plat  the 
towns;  also  to  appraise  and  dispose  of  lots  for  the  benefit  of  the  respec- 
tive nations  under  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department,  which  also 
require  that  all  money  arising  from  sale  of  lots  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Indian  agent  of  Union  Agency  for  credit  of  the  tribe. 

The  United  States  courts  are  given  jurisdiction  in  certain  matters  and 
as  so  modified  tbe  government  and  tribal  officers  of  tbese  nations  are 
continued  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  though  acts  passed  by  their  coun- 
cil are  submitted  through  this  office  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Executive  action. 

Town-site  commissioners  have  been  appointed  by  the  Secretary  and 
are  now  engaged  in  their  duties. 

Under  supervision  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Tribes  appraisers 
are  also  at  work  classifying  the  land  to  be  allotted,  and  the  commission 
is  also  completing  a  census  of  the  citizens. 

Two  mineral  trustees  have  been  appointed  for  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations,  who  have  been  engaged  to  the  present  time  in 
receiving  applications  for  and  in  examining  tracts  of  land  in  those 
nations  to  be  leased,  acting  under  instructions  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  where  controversies  have  arisen  between  x)arties  claiming 
prior  right  to  a  lease  investigations  have  been  made  and  decided  by 
the  inspector,  and  where  appeals  have  been  filed  reports  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Department. 

As  provided  in  the  agreement  each  raining  lease  covers  960  acres, 
and  the  royalty  is  fixed  at  15  cents  per  ton  on  all  coal  mined,  which 
rate,  however,  is  subject  to  change  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  by  him  has  been  reduced  to  10  cents  per  ton  on  all  coal  after  being 
screened,  which  rate  took  effect  from  January  1,  1899.  To  June  30, 
1899,  38  leases  of  9()0  acres  each  have  been  made  and  approved  by  the 
Department,  In  addition  to  these,  several  mines  have  been  operated 
under  former  tribal  leases  with  the  national  authorities,  which  under 
provisions  of  agreement  are  continued  or  to  be  renewed.  All  royalties 
are  remitted  to  the  Indian  agent,  accompanied  by  sworn  statements  of 
operators,  whose  books  are  also  open  to  inspection  at  all  times.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  there  has  been  paid  to  the  Indian 
agent,  in  royalties  on  coal  and  asphalt,  $110,145.25  for  the  credit  of  said 
tribes,  and  of  which  $7,307.30  has  been  used  up-to  this  date  in  the 
settlement  of  the  indebtedness  incurred  since  July  1,  1898,  at  Choctaw 
neighborhood  or  day  schools,  and  $41,033.43  in  claims  for  the  support 
of  boarding  schools  since  that  date,  which  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Department  for  settlement. 

The  royalties  on  coal  have  been  materially  reduced,  owing  to  a  strike 
of  miners  which  occurred  in  February  last  and  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  recent  investigation  by  Special  Inspector  Zevely,  detailed 
by  the  Department,  with  reference  to  the  request  of  the  principal  chief 
for  removal  from  the  Territory  of  certain  striking  miners  for  interfer- 
ing with  operations  of  mines  and  thereby  reducing  revenues  of  the 
same,  the  United  States  statutes  providing  that  noncitizens  may, 
under  certain  conditions,  be  removed  from  the  Indian  country  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior. 

The  agreement  provides  that  leases  shall  include  coal  and  asphalt  or 
other  minerals  and  shall  be  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  while  another 
provision  states  the  allottee  shall  receive,  after  the  completion  of 
allotments,  a  patent  conveying  to  him  all  tbe  right,  title,  and  interest 
in  and  to  the  land  which  has  been  allotted  to  him,  excepting  coal  and 
asphalt. 
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The  agreement  also  provides  that  money  arising  from  coal  and  asphalt 
mineral  shall  be  used  only  for  education  of  children  of  Indian  blood, 
thereby  excluding  children  of  colored  fieedmen,  though  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  use  of  funds  arising  from  other  minerals.  There  are  also 
a  large  number  of  noncitizens  within  the  Choctaw  Nation  who  are  not 
provided  with  schools,  and  while  a  few  of  their  children  have  attended 
by  paying  teachers,  the  majority  of  children  of  noncitizens  are  growing 
np  in  ignorance,  and  some  ])rovision  for  them  should,  if  possible,  be 
made.  In  many  incorporated  towns,  however,  in  the  different  nations, 
schools  have  been  provided  for  and  maintained  by  said  town  govern- 
ments. 

Indian  schools  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  were  closed  in  January  last  by 
reason  of  there  not  being  sufficient  funds  to  continue  them,  and  also 
because  the  authorities  found  many  teachers  incompetent  and  unsatis- 
factory, as  shown  by  i)revioas  detailed  reports  of  my  inspection  of  many 
of  the  schools.  Although  liberal  appropriations  have  been  made  in  the 
past  for  these  schools,  many  were  found  to  be  improperly  conducted 
and  funds  not  judiciously  used.  As  these  schools  are  now  under  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  supervisor  has  been  appointed 
for  the  Choctaw  Nation,  acting  under  direction  of  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  the  Indian  Territory,  and  a  material  improvement 
in  conducting  the  same  will  hereafter  be  made. 

A  supervisor  has  also  been  provided  for  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  but 
as  tlieir  schools  are  being  conducted  with  their  own  tribal  funds,  other 
than  coal  royalties,  it  is  not  considered  that  the  Department  has  the 
same  control,  except  over  schools  conducted  with  funds  arising  from 
such  royalties.  However,  it  is  hoped  that  the  presence  and  assistance 
of  the  supervisor  will  result  in  an  improvement  in  the  management  of 
these  various  schools. 

From  July,  1898,  to  December  31, 1898,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Congress  referred  to  and  regulations  of  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  Interior,  various  revenues  and  taxes  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations,  in  addition  to  mineral  royalties,  were  paid  to  the  United  States 
Indian  agent  and  amounted  to  $:^,985.97,  which  was  depovsited  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  said  tribes;  but  upon  the  ratifi- 
cation of  their  agreement  their  government  was  reestablished,  and  since 
that  time  their  own  officials  have  made  collections  of  all  revenues  other 
than  mineral  royalties. 

At  the  request  of  their  council  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  appro- 
priated $75,000  from  Choctaw  invested  funds  to  pay  their  outstanding 
indebtedness  after  investigation  of  such  claims  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Such  investigation  has  recently  been  completed  by  Special 
Inspector  J.  W.  Zevely,  and  his  report  submitted  to  the  Department. 
No  further  action  concerning  i)ayment  of  this  indebtedness  has  yet 
been  made. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  recent  agreement  $558,520.54  was  placed  to 
the  ciedit  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  by  act  of  their  council,  approv' ed 
by  the  President,  $200,000  was  appropriated  to  pay  their  outstanding 
indebtedness,  which  has  been  done,  "but  it  was  not  required  to  be  super- 
vised by  a  United  States  officer. 

Their  council  also  provided  for  the  balance  due  to  be  paid  out  per 
capita  by  a  United  States  officer,  but  has  not  been  approved  by  the 
President  owing  to  a  claim  of  heirs  of  so-called  "  Incompetents'^  to  part 
of  said  sum,  wiiich  is  now  being  investigated. 

The  tribal  laws  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  are  continued  for  eight  years, 
and  impose  taxes  on  noncitizens  as  follows: 
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On  all  merchants,  IJ  per  centum  on  the  original  cost  of  all  goods 
introduced  for  sale. 

On  any  lawyer,  editor,  clerk,  artist,  barber,  and  other  like  profes- 
sionals, $10  i)er  annum.  Physicians,  in  addition  to  the  above  and  inde- 
pendent thereof,  are  required  to  pay  to  the  medical  board  of  the  nation 
an  examination  fee  of  $25. 

On  any  carpenter,  wagon  maker,  blacksmith,  shoemaker,  machinist, 
teamster,  or  any  other  like  man  or  tradesman,  $5  per  annum. 

On  peddlers  who  travel  in  a  wagon,  $25  per  annum ;  on  pack  peddlers, 
$10  per  annum. 

On  ice  cream  and  lemonade  stands  at  picnics,  $5  per  day;  ice  cream 
and  lemonade  stands  in  towns,  $25  per  annum. 

On  farmers  or  renters  employed  by  citizens,  $5  per  annum ;  on  hire- 
lings employed  by  citizens,  $2.50  per  annum,  to  be  collected  from  the 
citizen. 

Noncitizen  employees  of  licensed  traders,  coal  companies,  etc.,  are 
taxed  the  same  rate  as  hirelings  of  citizens,  i.  e.,  $2.50  per  annum. 

The  tribal  laws  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  are  likewise  continued  for 
eight  years,  and  impose  taxes  on  noncitizens  as  follows: 

On  each  adult  male  over  the  age  of  18  years  residing  in  the  nation, 
$1  per  annum. 

On  merchants,  1  per  centum  of  original  cost  of  goods  exposed  for  sale. 

Under  present  instructions  this  oftice  is  required  to  see  that  such  laws 
are  complied  with  or  noncitizens  removed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  laws  have  heretofore  been  improperly 
enforced,  many  have  declined  to  pay  at  all  until  threatened  with  removal 
as  provided  by  law,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  recently  remove  a  non- 
citizen  declining  to  pay  his  tax  in  the  Choctaw  Nation.  The  recent  agree- 
ment and  regulations  of  the  Department,  however,  allowing  citizens 
to  occu])y  and  receive  the  benefits  of  their  pro  rata  share  of  land  until 
allotments  have  been  completed  complicates  conditions,  causing  constant 
irritation  and  confusion;  and  for  these  reasons  these  tribal  taxes,  in  my 
opinion,  should  be  abolished  as  early. as  practicable,  or  made  uniform 
and  used  for  benefit  of  all — noncitizens  and  others — as  msLwy  feel  that, 
in  addition  to  i)aying  individual  citizens  for  rent  of  such  proportionate 
shares  of  their  land,  they  should  not  be  subject  to  tribal  taxes  for  stock 
placed  thereon  or  hay  cut  and  disposed  of  from  such  prosi^ective  allot- 
ments. 

CHEROKEES   AND    CREEKS. 

The  census  of  the  Cherokees  has  not  yet  been  made  by  the  commis- 
sion to  the  Five  Tribes,  but  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  34,4G1  citi- 
zens, and  their  territory  embraces  about  5,031,351  acres;  while  tlie 
Creeks  number  14,771  citizens,  according  to  enrollment  completed  by 
the  commission,  and  have  3,040,000  acres  within  their  dominion. 

These  nations  having  failed  to  enter  into  an  agreement  w  ith  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  Grovernment  yet  ratified  by  Congress 
with  reference  to  division  of  their  property,  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  28,  1898,  is  in  force,  and  which  provides  that  their 
lands  shall  be  equally  allotted  to  citizens  of  the  respective  tribes 
except  reservations  for  town  sites,  schools,  etc.,  jjroviding  for  leasing 
of  mineral  lands  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years  under  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  prohibiting,  under  i^enalty,  any  citizen 
hereafter  holding  more  than  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  lands  of  the  tribe. 

The  act  also  abolishes  the  Indian  courts  in  these  nations,  giving  the 
United  States  courts  jurisdiction,  and  directing  that  revenues  due  the 
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respective  nations  should  he  paid,  under  the  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  into  the  United  States  Treasury  to  their  credit; 
and  further,  that  all  moneys  due  from  the  United  States  Government 
should  not  be  paid  to  officers  of  the  tribal  government  (as  heretofore) 
for  disbursement,  but  that  all  payments  should  be  made  by  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  under  his  direction. 

Under  these  latter  provisions,  a  superviser  of  education  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Creeks;  also  one  for  the 
Cherokees,  whose  duties  are  to  inspect  schools,  report  their  condition, 
and  exercise  an  advisory  supervision  thereover;  and  also  over  expen- 
ditures of  money  in  cooperation  with  tribal  authorities  acting  under 
the  direction  of  the  general  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  Territory. 

With  these  moditications,  however,  the  tribal  government  of  these 
nations  is  continued,  though  acts  of  their  councils  are  submitted 
through  this  office  to  the  Secretary  lor  Executive  action. 

Both  Cherokees  and  Creeks  recently  made  an  agreement  with  the 
commission,  which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  their  people,  providing 
for  a  general  allotment  and  disposition  of  their  lands,  but  neither  have 
been  ratitied  by  Congress,  the  jjrovisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  above 
referred  to  still  being  in  force. 

Under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  land  office  has 
been  established  by  the  commission  to  the  five  tribes  in  the  Creek 
Nation,  and  many  Creek  citizens  have  filed  and  had  recorded  selections 
of  their  i)rop()sed  allotments,  after  which  they  have  rented  same  to 
cattlemen  and  others.  This  has  not  yet  been  commenced  in  the  Chero- 
kee or  other  nations,  the  census  not  yet  having  been  completed  or 
those  entitled  to  allotment  been  ascertained. 

Mineral  leases  m  these  nations  have  heretofore  been  granted  by  their 
national  authorities  under  a  tribal  law  covering  contract  which  con- 
tinued for  a  term  of  years.  The  present  desire  of  these  nations,  how- 
ever, as  expressed  by  their  recent  agreements,  is  that  no  mineral  be 
reserved  from  allotment,  and  protests  have  been  filed  with  the  honor- 
able Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the  tribal  authorities  against  granting 
or  renewing  mineral  leases  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years,  as  i)rovided  by 
existing  laws.  Therefore,  by  direction  of  the  Department,  interested 
l)arties  have  been  advised  that  applications  for  lease  would  only  be 
considered  for  610  acres  ui)on  which  they  had  actually  made  improve- 
ments or  expended  money  in  developing  or  operating  mines  under 
their  former  tribal  lease.  Several  oil  leases  have  been  operated  to 
some  extent  and  considerable  money  expended  in  sinking  wells,  but 
operations  were  suspended  pending  Congressional  legislation  allecting 
this  question.  Such  parties  have  not  yet  submitted  applications  cov- 
ering ()40  acres  only  upon  which  wells  have  been  sunk.  There  have 
been  several  other  applications  for  renewal  of  tribal  leases  covering 
040  acres  each  for  coal  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  which  are  at  present 
under  consideration,  and  extent  of  improvements  made  and  money 
expended  ascertained. 

By  Dei)artment  authority  residents  having  coal  in  limited  quantities, 
on  lands  in  their  possession  have  been  permitted  to  mine  and  dispose 
of  tiie  same  for  local  consumption  by  paying  10  cents  advanced  royalty 
without  entering  into  foinial  lease.  Such  limited  operatois  have  paid 
royalty  to  the  Indian  agent,  accompanied  by  sworn  statements  con- 
cerning the  extent  of  their  operations.  The  royalty  so  collected  to  June 
30,1891),  amounted  to  $L>;;0.71. 

The  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  levy  taxes  as  follows: 

Citizens  are  required  to  i)ay  i)ermits  of  50  cents  per  month,  in  advance, 
for  each  noncitizen  employed. 
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Citizens  are  taxed  50  ceuts  per  head  upon  all  cattle  introduced  or 
purchased  from  noncitizens  who  have  introduced  them  into  the  nation 
and  25  cents  per  head  per  year. 

Merchants,  both  citizen  and  noncitizen,  are  required  to  pay  a  tax  of 
one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  on  all  bills  of  purchase. 

A  tax  of  20  cents  per  ton  is  levied  upon  all  prairie  liay  cut  for  sale  or 
shipment. 

Peddlers  are  taxed  5  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  goods  sold. 

Under  the  treaty  of  18GG  noncitizen  merchants  in  the  Canadian 
district  (being  that  ])art  of  the  Cherokee  Kation  lying  south  of  the 
Arkansas  Kiver)  are  not  required  to  pay  a  tax.  In  my  opinion  this 
condition  should  be  changed  by  appropriate  action  of  Congress,  so  that 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  shall  apply  uniformly  in  all 
portions  of  the  Nation. 

Itinerant  venders  of  drugs,  nostrums,  etc.,  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of 
$50  per  month. 

The  laws  of  the  Creek  Nation  assess  tlie  following  taxes: 

On  merchants  1  per  cent  of  first  cost  of  goods  or  merchandise  offered 
for  sale. 

On  physicians,  $25  per  annum. 

On  lawyers,  $25  per  annum. 

The  various  other  j)rofessionals  and  tradesmen  are  taxed  amounts 
per  annum  ranging  from  $6  to  $150. 

These  tribal  laws  are  considered  still  in  force,  and  the  regulations  of 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  require  that  all  revenues  due 
tribes  shall  be  collected  and  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe  to  which 
it  belongs. 

These  taxes  are  paid  to  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  Union  Agency, 
and  have  aggregated  to  June  30,  1899,  $2,911.10  for  Cherokees,  and 
$4,913.63  for  Creeks.  If  all  due  were  paid,  these  amounts  would  be 
materially  increased,  but  until  recently  there  has  been  no  method 
whereby  i^aymeuts  could  be  enforced.  Kevenue  inspectors  have,  since 
July  last,  been  appointed  to  visit  different  towns  and  localities,  ascer- 
tain and  report  delinquents,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
authorized  and  directed  that  noncitizens  refusing  should  be  removed 
from  the  Territory,  under  the  provisions  of  section  2149  of  the  Eevised 
Statutes,  which  provides  that — 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  authorized  and  required,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  remove  from  any  tribal  reservation  any  person 
being  therein  without  authority  of  law,  or  whose  presence  within  the  limits  of  the 
reservation  may,  in  tbe  judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  be  detrimental  to  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  Indians;  and  may  employ  for  the  purpose  such  force  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  agent  to  efi^ect  the  removal  of  such  person. 

A  town- site  commission  has  been  appointed  for  the  town  of  Muscogee 
in  the  Creek  Nation,  and  at  present  are  engaged  in  platting  and  surveying 
the  town,  but  as  yet  no  lots  have  been  appraised  or  disposed  of. 

A  payment  of  $113,441.55  was  made  by  the  Indian  agent  in  April 
and  May  last,  being  interest  due  from  the  United  States  on  Cherokee 
invested  funds,  and  which  was  applied  to  their  outstanding  indebted- 
ness by  paying  the  interest  on  their  warrants  now  in  circulation, 
together  with  the  principal  of  as  many  others  as  funds  would  permit. 
Another  i^ayment  of  about  $95,000,  being  Cherokee  interest  due  to 
July  1,  1899,  will  also  soon  be  made.  A  similar  payment  is  now  being 
made  of  interest  due  the  Creek  Nation,  an  examination  of  warrants  in 
circulation  having  just  been  completed,  which  will  amount  to  about. 
$185,000. 
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Smallpox  appeared  among  the  Creek  Indians  in  February  last,  which 
spread  rapidly  and  as  the  tribal  authorities  took  no  measures  to  check 
same,  under  direction  of  the  Department  this  office  assumed  charge  of 
the  matter,  except  at  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  country,  where 
the  Indian  agent  in  charge  of  toac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla.,  assumed 
charge  of  certain  territory  which  was  most  accessible  from  his  agency, 
and  where  the  disease  was  most  prevalent.  The  Indian  agent  above 
referred  to  reports  that  within  the  territory  under  his  supervision  there 
were  140  cases,  with  TO  deaths ;  also,  that  a  total  of  about  1,000  were  vacci- 
nated, and  that  the  total  cost  of  attending  to  same,  including  services  of 
guards  stationed  at  places  quarantined,  nurses,  physicians,  traveling 
expenses,  clothing,  medicines,  care  of  sick,  etc.,  amounted  to  $0,052.55. 
In  addition  there  has  been  incurred  by  this  office  a  similar  indebtedness 
amounting  to  84,009.93.  The  physicians  report  having  attended  27 
cases,  with  5  deaths,  and  that  2,259  persons  were  vaccinated.  This  will 
make  an  aggregate  of  $11,202.48  expended  for  this  purpose,  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Department.  Arrangements  were  also  made 
whereby  any  suspicious  cases  appearing  in  towns  surrounding  the  Creek 
Nation  would  be  properly  reported  and  necessary  action  taken  to  pre- 
vent further  spread. 

The  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Indian  agent  for  Union 
Agency  is  submitted  herewith. 

The  agent  recommends  a  reduction  of  the  present  force  of  Indian 
])olice  andincreasing  the  pay  of  those  retained  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
in  his  report. 

While  it  would  be  imi)racticable  to  increase  the  i^ay  of  these  police 
without  Congressional  legislation — which  there  is  some  doubt  whether 
Congress  would  assent  to — yet  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  so,  as  it  is 
frequently  necessaiy  under  existing  conditions  to  enforce  tribal  laws, 
to  detail  policemen  on  extensive  and  expensive  trips  requiring  their 
entire  time,  and  for  which  they  should  receive  a  rate  of  compensation 
commensurate  with  the  character  of  the  service  performed.  At  present 
officers  receive  $15  and  privates  $10  per  month. 

Statistics  showing  in  detail  the  amount  of  revenues  collected  are 
shown  by  the  agent's  report,  to  which  attention  is  respectfully  invited. 

GENERAL. 

The  present  complicated  condition  of  affairs  in  the  various  nations, 
as  above  briefly  enumerated,  renders  it  extremely  difficult  for  this 
office  to  supervise  and  see  that  all  laws  are  comi)lied  with  as  directed. 

The  offices  of  inspector  and  Indian  agent  are  also  constantly  flooded 
with  communications  from  interested  parties — both  citizens  and  mn- 
citizens— located  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  as  well  as  from  others 
outside,  re(i nesting  information  in  reference  to  the  construction  of  the 
law  and  of  their  rights  in  the  premises. 

Although  there  are  many  who  criticise  the  Department  for  decisions 
averse  to  their  interests,  the  majority  are  desirous  of  complying  with 
the  law  as  construed;  and  in  view  of  the  condition  of  affairs  which  has 
existed  in  this  country  for  years — the  influx  of  outsiders,  nonenforce- 
ment  of  some  tribal  laws,  and  improper  collection  and  uses  of  revenue — 
it  is  surprising  that  all  concerned  should  submit  to  so  radical  a  change 
with  such  good  grace.  The  rights  of  the  full  blood  Indian  appear  to 
have  been  rarely  considered  or  recognized  in  the  past. 

Where  cases  of  unlawful  cutting  of  timber  have  been  rei)orted  they 
have  been  investigated  and  referred  to  the  proi^jer  United  States 
attorney  for  appropriate  action. 
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It  is  estimated  there  are  about  400,000  white  people  who  are  non- 
citizens  within  the  Indian  Territory,  many  of  whom  feel  they  have 
acquired  rights  and  are  not  subject  to  tribal  laws  or  required  to  pay 
any  permits  or  other  tax. 

All  tribal  permit  laws  are  considered  by  the  Department  as  still  in 
force,  not  having  been  repealed  by  their  own  council  or  by  Congress. 
In  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  their  government  continues 
about  eight  years,  together  with  their  tribal  laws. 

There  have  been  no  recent  permit  laws  enacted  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation  or  Creek  Nation,  and  under  instructions  from  the  Department 
all  existing  permit  and  other  taxes  from  noncitizens  are  being  collected. 
In  the  Cherokee  Nation,  however,  taxes  are  all  due  from  citizens,  some 
of  whom  have  paid,  but  many  others  have  not  remitted.  Their  tribal 
laws  provide  a  penalty  for  nonpayment,  but  as  their  tribal  courts  have 
been  abolished  there  has  been  no  method  yet  adopted  to  enforce  pay- 
ment of  these  taxes  from  citizens  as  provided  by  their  own  laws. 

Resident  noncitizen  lawyers  of  the  Creek  Nation  protested  against 
the  payment  of  $25  per  annum,  but  were  advised  by  the  Department 
that  such  payment  should  be  made,  otherwise  they  would  be  subject  to 
removal  under  section  2149,  Revised  Statutes,  above  referred  to,  which 
this  office  was  instructed  to  enforce  throughout  the  Indian  Territory. 

Section  2134  also  provides  that  all  foreigners  who  shall  go  into  an 
Indian  country  without  passport  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
or  other  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  who  shall  remain  therein  after 
the  expiration  of  such  passport,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $1,000. 

These  lawyers  appeared  before  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Thomas,  judge  of  the 
United  States  court  at  this  place,  for  an  injunction  against  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  payment  or  removal  from  the  Territory,  but  application 
was  refused  and  they  were  considered  by  the  court  as  intruders  unless 
they  complied  with  the  tribal  laws  or  the  regulations  of  the  Interior 
Department. 

Many  also  feel  that  where  living  within  the  limits  of  an  incorporated 
town,  subject  to  its  laws,  they  should  not  be  required  to  also  pay  a  tax 
or  i)ermit  to  the  nation.  So  long,  however,  as  this  is  considered  an 
Indian  country  and  the  affairs  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  it  would  seem  that  they  are  subject  to  such  laws  and 
regulations,  or  suffer  removal  therefrom. 

Section  26  of  the  Curtis  bill  provides — 

That  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  laws  of  the  varions  tribes  or  nations 
shall  not  be  enforced  at  law  or  in  equity  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Indian  Territory. 

It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  no  provision  is  made  that  such  laws 
are  not  to  be  otherwise  enforced,  thereby  leaving  it  to  the  Interior 
Department  as  guardians  of  the  Indians  to  require,  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations, enforcement  of  tribal  laws,  as  provided  by  the  United  States 
statutes. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  considered  and  so  held  by  the  courts  that 
discretion  being  given  the  Department  for  removal,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2149,  such  discretion  could  not  be  controlled  by  any  court. 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the  necessity  for  collection  of  this  rev- 
enue has  now  ceased  to  exist  and  therefore  should  not  be  enforced. 
This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  justify  noncitizens  from  remaining 
within  the  limits  of  the  Indian  country  without  the  permission  of  such 
Indians  or  of  the  Government. 
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The  condition  of  the  finances  of  these  nations,  as  shown  under  the 
head  of  '^Finances,"  also  demonstrates  that  these  revenues  are  at  the 
present  time  much  needed  by  the  respective  nations. 

It  is  also  claimed  by  noncitizens  that,  by  the  payment  of  these  taxes 
for  permission  to  remain  in  the  Territory  to  trade,  practice  professions, 
or  engage  in  other  business  for  which  a  revenue  is  provided,  they 
receive  no  benefits  therefrom — evidently  not  cousidering  the  fact  that 
by  the  payment  of  such  taxes  or  revenues  they  are  given  permission  to 
transact  their  business  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  are  not  subject  to 
such  taxes  as  would  be  levied  elsewhere  by  counties  or  States. 

I  would,  however,  suggest  the  advisability  of  recommeuding  to  Con- 
gress or  to  the  authorities  of  the  different  nations  that  all  taxes  or 
revenues  of  whatever  character  throughout  the  nations  be  uniform, 
and  that  Congress  direct  all  such  to  be  collected  by  the  Department 
and  the  proceeds  used  as  a  general  school  fund  for  all  noncitizens  and 
others,  as  much  of  the  crime  in  this  Territory  may  be  traced  to  the 
illiteracy  of  persons  within  the  Territory  outside  of  the  various  towns. 

PENITENTIARY. 

From  the  records  of  the  United  States  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
as  reported  to  me,  it  appears  there  have  been  sent  to  the  various  peni- 
tentiaries in  the  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  the 
following  number  of  persons  convicted  of  crimes: 

From  the  southern  district,  108,  at  a  cost  to  the  Government  for 
transportation  of  $1,337.13. 

From  the  central  district,  183  prisoners,  costing  the  Government  for 
transportation,  $3,374.08. 

From  the  northern  district,  403  prisoners,  but  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  their  transportation  could  not  be  obtained. 

In  view  of  this  cost  of  transportation,  and  the  advisability  of  estab- 
lishing a  Government  penitentiary  in  the  Indian  Territory,  the  various 
United  States  judges,  in  reply  to  inquiries  upon  the  subject,  report  as 
follows : 

Hon.  W.  H.  H.  Clayton,  judge  of  central  district,  states: 

If  the  three  jails  be  built,  as  now  provided  by  law,  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for 
establishing  a  penitentiary  here,  provided  the  Attorney-General  has  power  under 
the  law  to  designate  them  as  places  of  imprisonment  for  persons  who  may  be  sen- 
tenced for  more  than  one  year.  Otherwise;  I  believe  that  the  building  of  a  peniten- 
tiary here,  where  all  of  our  criminals  may  be  sentenced,  will  be  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  Government,  and  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be  done. 

Hon.  William  M.  Springer,  judge  for  the  northern  district,  states: 

My  own  opinion  is  that  a  penitentiary  in  the  Indian  Territory  would  result  in  a 
great  economy  to  the  Government.  This  is  only  an  opinion,  which  can  only  be 
verified  by  a  practical  test. 

Hon.  Hosea  Townsend,  judge  for  the  southern  district,  states: 

So  far  as  my  opinion  would  go  as  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  peniten- 
tiary, my  judgment  would  be  that  the  sooner  these  Indian  governments  could  be 
wound  up,  the  lands  allotted,  and  the  country  put  into  a  Territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  finally  a  State,  would  be  the  best  and  most  correct  solution  of  this  Indian 
business. 

The  agreement  with  the  Cherokees  in  January  last,  which,  however, 
was  not  ratified  by  Congress,  provided  for  a  reservation  for  an  army 
post  and  a  penitentiary  on  the  site  of  the  old  military  reservation  at 
Fort  Gibson. 
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In  view  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  which  now  exists,  and 
must  exist  in  this  section  of  the  country  for  some  years,  it  would 
appear  desirable  to  establish  a  military  post,  as  suggested,  as  the  pres- 
ence of  troops  in  this  country  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  assisting 
preserving  law  and  order.  The  large  annual  expense  for  transporting 
prisoners  would  also  seem  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  locating  a 
Government  penitentiary  within  the  Territory. 

FINANCE   AND   TRIBAL    GOVERNMENTS. 

No  information  has  been  requested  concerning  the  condition  of 
finances  of  the  Seminole  Indians,  as,  according  to  a  recent  agreement, 
they  still  act  independently  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the 
management  of  their  affairs. 

No  information  has  been  received  of  amount  of  revenue  collected  or 
received  by  the  authorities  of  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  nations. 

The  Choctaw  Nation  receives  liom  the  United  States  Government 
$59,570.95  annually,  being  interest  on  invested  funds.  As  mentioned 
above,  Congress,  at  the  request  of  the  nation,  recently  appropriated 
$75,000  of  their  funds  to  pay  outstanding  indebtedness,  and  an  inves- 
tigation by  Inspector  J.  W.  Zevely  developed  the  fact  that  it  coukl  not 
be  ascertained  from  the  meager  records  kept,  or  information  of  officials, 
the  amount  of  such  indebtedness.  Therefore  public  notice  was  given 
requesting  holders  of  warrants  to  forward  them  to  him  for  inspection. 
The  warrants  submitted  aggregated  about  $112,000,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  if  sucli  included  all  outstanding  indebtedness  or  were 
valid  claims  against  the  nation,  there  being  no  records  to  show  by  what 
authority  many  warrants  had  been  issued.  It  was  also  found  that 
many  warrants  in  the  executive  office  claimed  by  the  authorities  to 
have  been  paid  had  not  been  canceled  or  showed  any  evidence  upon 
their  face  that  they  were  not  lawful  warrants  still  outstanding.  The 
Choctaw  law  requires  all  warrants  to  be  marked  "Paid"  across  same 
when  taken  up,  which,  however,  in  many  instances  has  not  been  done. 
Therefore  it  may  be  questioned  if  many  warrants  now  outstanding  have 
not  once  been  paid,  and  it  is  surprising  that  their  indebtedness  is  not 
now  much  greater.  Several  appropriations  have  been  made  during 
the  x^ast  year  by  their  council  which  were  not  submitted  for  the  Presi- 
dent's approval,  providing  for  issue  of  duplicate  warrants  claimed  to 
have  been  lost.  There  appears  to  be  no  information,  however,  that  the 
original  warrant  issued  is  not  still  in  circulation  and  by  the  issue  of 
which  the  nation  discharged  whatever  obligation  existed  and  should 
not  now  issue  a  duplicate  warrant  and  thereby  possibly,  at  some  later 
day,  pay  both. 

According  to  the  record  of  their  laws  passed  at  the  regular  session  of 
October,  1898,  and  March,  1899  (pamphlet  edition  1899),  the  Choctaw 
national  council  appropriated  during  the  past  year  large  sums  of  money 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  tribal  government,  among  which 
are  appropriations  of  $11,111.90  to  pay  the  salaries  of  members  and 
other  expenses  of  the  national  council  of  the  sessions  named,  and  of 
$34,977.22  for  expenses  of  the  tribal  courts  for  the  current  year. 

The  Chickasaw  Nation  has  also  made  large  appropriations  for  similar 
purposes,  and  recently  used  $200,000  with  which  to  liquidate  their  out- 
standing indebtedness. 

In  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  the  tribal  courts  have  been  abol- 
i?5hed,  and  the  necessity  for  their  reestablishment  has  not  been  demon- 
strated.    Therefore  the  ex[)enses  incident  to  maintaining  such  have 
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been  saved  the  nation,  as  tliey  might  be  by  the  abolishment  of  the  courts 
in  the  others  mentioned. 

In  the  Creek  Nation  it  has  been  impracticable  to  obtain  any  informa- 
tion whatever  concerning  their  outstanding  indebtedness  or  amounts  of 
revenues  due  and  from  what  sources,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  kept  no  records  at  all. 

Section  19  of  the  Curtis  bill  provides — 

That  no  payment  of  any  moneys  on  any  account  whatever  shall  here- 
after be  made  by  the  United  States  to  any  of  the  tribal  governments 
or  to  any  officer  thereof  for  disbursement,  but  i)ayment  of  all  sums  to 
members  of  said  tribes  shall  be  made  under  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  by  an  ofScer  appointed  by  him;  and  per  capita  payments 
shall  be  made  direct  to  each  individual  in  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  same  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  any  pre- 
viously contracted  obligation. 

Under  this  provision,  regulations  have  been  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment requiring  that  all  disbursements  should  be  made  by  the  Indian 
agent  of  the  Union  Agency,  under  the  supervision  of  the  inspector. 

The  Creeks  have  an  annual  allowance  from  the  Government  of 
$123,r)46.54,  being  interest  on  invested  funds,  while  the  Cherokees  have 
$13G,890.88  due  them  annuall3^  The  payment  of  about  $185,000  out- 
standing indebtedness  of  the  Creek  Nation  is  now  being  made  by  the 
Indian  agent.  A  payment  of  $113,441.55  was  recently,  in  April  and 
May  last,  made  by  the  Indian  agent  to  holders  of  Cherokee  warrants, 
of  whicli  $12,062.37  was  paid  for  interest  on  some  still  outstanding  (all 
warrants  bearing  0  per  cent  interest),  and  the  balance,  $100,779.18,  on 
both  interest  and  principal,  thereby  taking  up  and  canceling  as  many 
warrants  as  possible.  An  examination  of  these  warrants  demonstrated 
that  they  were  legal  and  proper  claims  against  the  nation,  according  to 
their  records. 

A  payment  of  all  Creek  warrants  is  now  in  progress.  There  being  no 
records  whatever  of  their  indebtedness,  public  notice  was  given  requir- 
ing holders  of  all  warrants  to  present  them  for  examination.  So  far, 
warrants  to  the  amount  of  about  $185,000  have  been  presented,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  state  how  many  more  are  outstanding.  Many  of  those 
presented  were  improperly  issued,  being  signed  in  the  chief's  name, 
though  not  by  him,  as  required  by  law.  Many  others  were  issued  for 
which  there  a])pears  to  have  been  no  appropriation,  and  consequently 
can  not  be  paid,  while  others  represent  amounts  due  for  tribal  court 
officials  for  services  rendered  after  October  J ,  at  whic^h  time  their  courts 
were  abolished  by  the  Curtis  bill  and  the  chief  so  notified.  It  has, 
therefore,  required  a  large  amount  of  time  and  labor  to  examine  and 
ascertain  the  correctness  of  each  warrant  presented  for  i)ayment. 

The  total  amount  of  warrants  presented  which  can  not  be  paid  aggre- 
gate $2,800,  a])proximately. 

I  recommend  that  no  more  warrants  be  allowed  to  be  issued  and  cir- 
culated by  tribal  authorities  until  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
Indian  agent  or  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  present  condition  of  the  finances  of  these  various  nations  demon- 
strates the  necessity  for  their  obtaining  all  revenue  possible. 

As  the  Cherokee  warrants  draw  0  per  cent,  while  the  nation  only 
receives  5  per  cent  interest  from  the  Ignited  States  for  interest  on  their 
invested  funds,  it  would  appear  desirable  that  they  be  permitted  to  with- 
draw sufficient  funds  with  which  to  pay  all  outstanding  indebtedness. 

The  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations  a])])roi)riated  considerable  amounts 
to  pay  members  and  exi)enscs  of  their  council  meetings,  besides  large 
IND,  PT  2 13 
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sums  for  other  purposes  which,  while  not  necessary,  must  continue  so 
long  as  their  governments  are  permitted  to  remain  in  existence. 

The  fact  that  these  various  nations  appropriate  large  amounts  annu- 
ally without  rendering  any  practical  benefit  to  the  people,  except  for 
schools,  should  be  sufficient  argument  for  the  advisability  of  discon- 
tinuing their  national  governments,  especially  if  Congress  should  make 
provisions  for  supervision  of  schools  in  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations. 

The  coal  royalty  supplies  funds  for  schools  in  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
and  undoubtedly  will  also  furnish  sufficient  revenue  for  schools  in  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  hereafter. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  Indian  Territory  recently  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  recom- 
mending certain  changes  in  management  of  schools  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  particularly  in  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations,  in  which  I 
fully  concur.     His  annual  report  is  also  submitted  herewith. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  all  schools  in  the  Territory  be  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department.  The  various  nations  are 
liberal  in  making  appropriations  for  education,  but  funds  so  appro- 
l^riated  have  not  always  been  properly  or  judiciously  expended.  There 
is  also  an  entire  absence  of  industrial  training  at  any  school,  both  boys 
and  girls  being  instructed  in  schoolroom  work  and  music  only. 

RECOMMENDATIONS,  AND   NEW  LEGISLATION   DESIRABLE. 

Being  directed  to  state  what  legislation  I  consider  necessary  to  prop- 
erly execute  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  api)roved  June  28, 
1898,  as  appears  from  the  existing  condition  in  the  Territory,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following: 

It  appears  by  agreement  that  all  mineral  land,  other  than  coal  jind 
asphalt,  is  not  reserved  from  allotment  in  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw 
nations ;  therefore,  to  avoid  complications  later,  it  would  appear  desirable 
that  further  legislation  be  enacted  reserving  all  minerals  from  allot- 
ment, or  only  to  lease  coal  and  asphalt,  as  the  agreement  provides  at 
l^resent  that  leases  shall  include  all  minerals. 

That  steps  be  taken  to  secure  a  uniform  system  of  taxes  or  permits 
from  noncitizens  and  all  others,  including  citizens,  to  trade,  introduce 
stock,  etc.,  and  noncitizens  to  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  Five 
Tribes,  to  be  collected  by  the  Department  and  applied  as  a  common 
school  fund  for  all,  which  is  much  needed,  and  for  which  some  provi- 
sion for  noncitizens  is  essential,  and  which  plan  would  meet  with  little 
opposition. 

Also,  that  all  tribal  governments  be  abolished,  as  they  are  of  no  prac- 
tical benefit  to  any  community  other  than  providing  appropriations  for 
the  maintenance  of  schools,  which  should  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Department,  and  uniform  rules  and  regulations  adopted  to  apply  to 
the  various  tribes. 

In  consideration  of  that  clause  of  the  agreement  between  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations  and  the  United  States  which  provides  for  the 
continuance  of  the  tribal  governments  of  those  nations  for  a  period  of 
eight  years  from  March  4,  1898,  and  that  this  provision  shall  not  be 
construed  to  be  in  any  respect  an  abdication  by  Congress  of  power  at 
any  time  to  make  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  said  tribes, 
it  is  suggested  that  an  international  council  of  representatives  from 
each  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  meet  together  annually  and  enact 
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uniform  laws  covering  the  various  nations,  to  be  approved  by  the 
President  of  tlie  United  States  before  becoming  effective,  until  further 
Congressional  legislative  action  is  had  regarding  affairs  in  this  Territory. 

The  ofhce  of  principal  chief  of  each  of  the  live  tribes  should,  ho^Y- 
ever,  be  continued,  to  transfer  title  to  lands  allotted  or  town  lots  sold 
and  represent  the  Nation  in  other  matters,  but  the  other  machinery 
of  their  government,  including  councils,  do  not  appear  necessary  and 
are  of  no  benefit  to  their  people  generally. 

That  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  military  post  and  Government 
penitentiary  within  the  limits  of  the  Indian  Territory  be  considered. 

Also,  the  establishment  of  an  insane  asylum,  lieports  from  different 
officials  of  the  Five  Tribes  show  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
insane  ])ersons  (10  citizens  and  ti  noncitizeus  being  reported  as  within 
the  limits  of  the  Cherokee  Nation)  fur  which  no  provision  is  made  in 
any  other  nation,  except  the  Cherokee  Nation,  where  a  national  asylum 
is  maintained. 

Some  legislation  is  desired  concerning  the  laying  out  and  working  of 
])ublic  roads.  Under  the  present  system  of  allotting  there  appears  to 
be  no  provision  made  for  such,  and  much  complaint  has  been  and  is 
repeatedly  being  made  to  this  office  that  citizens  selecting  allotments 
fence  up  existing  roads,  thereby  seriously  inconveniencing  the  traveling 
l)ublic  and  the  carrying  of  the  mail. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  Congress  be  asked  to  apply  the  "estray  "  laws 
of  Arkansas,  as  set  forth  in  Chapter  LVIII,  entitled  "Estrays,"  of 
Mansfield's  Digest  of  the  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  that  the  poll  tax  of  said  State  also  be  made  to 
apply  to  incorporated  towns  in  the  Indian  Territory,  together  with  a 
law  as  to  qualifications  of  legal  voters  and  prohibiting  persons  convicted 
of  felonies  from  voting. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  "servant, 

J,  Geo.  Wright, 
United  States  Indian  Tnspector  for  Indian  Territory. 

The  Seoretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Office  of  Superintfndent  of  Schools  FOJi  Indian  Teukitorv, 

Muscogee,  Jnd.  T.,  August  19,  1S90. 
Dear  Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  submit  my   first  annual   report  as  superintendent  of 
scliools  in  Indian   Territory,  togetlicr  with  the  report  of  the   supervisors  of  tlie 
Cherokee,  Creel<,  and  Ciiiekasaw  nations. 

Supervisor  McArthur,  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  has  been  so  exceedingly  busy  that  he 
has  not  yet  found  time  to  complete  his  report. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

John  D.  Uexedict, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  India)!  Terriforj/. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  I).  C. 


Officf  of  Supkrintendknt  of  Schools  for  Indian  Territory, 

Muscogee,  Ind.  T.,  August  ID,  1S90. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  my  first  annual  report  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  the  Indian  Territory.  This  report  must  necessarily  be  incom- 
plete, for  the  reason  that  we  have  had  charge  of  these  schools  but  a  few  inonths,  our 
jurisdiction  over  them  has  been  limited,  and  no  records  are  available  from  which 
we  can  gather  any  reliable  statistics. 
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HISTORICAL   SKETCH. 

The  Indian  Territory  is  about  as  large  as  all  of  New  England,  omitting  Maine. 
This  vast  tract  of  land,  comprising  more  than  20,000,000  acres,  was  ceded  by  the 
United  States  Government  about  sixty  years  ago  to  what  are  known  as  the*  Five 
Civilized  Tribes,  to  wit,  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles, 
in  exchange  for  lands  held  by  them  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Soon 
after  the  Indians  located  here  they  were  visited  by  numerousmissionaries,  who  estab- 
lished little  schools  and  churches  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory.  It  proved  to  be 
a  fruitful  field  for  mission  work,  and  it  was  not  long  until  the  Presbyterians,  Bap- 
tists, and  Methodists  had  established  substantial  boarding  schools  in  all  the  nations. 
These  schools  were  at  first  maintained  entirely  by  the  various  church  boards  of 
home  missions,  but  as  the  years  advanced,  the  patient,  untiring,  self-sacrificing 
eftorts  of  these  mission  teachers  resulted  in  gaining  for  them  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  Indian  authorities,  until  finally  the  various  Indian  councils  were  induced 
to  make  nnnual  appropriations  for  the  support  of  these  schools.  So  long  as  these 
mission  boards  remained  in  charge  of  these  schools  the  educational  aftairs  of  the 
Territory  progressed  fairly  well,  but  there  came  a  time,  not  many  years  ago,  when 
the  Indian  authorities  thought  themselves  wise  enough  to  control  these  schools  and 
appoint  the  teachers  and  superintendents  therein.  Many  an  honest  old  Indian  looks 
back  to  that  time  with  regret,  and  it  is  very  generally  conceded  that  the  schools  of 
the  Territory  have  not  made  any  material  advancement  since  that  change  was  nuide. 
Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  praise  of  the  earnest  efforts  of  these  various  mission 
boards  to  civilize,  educate,  and  Christianize  the  Indians.  Their  influence  is  yet 
everywhere  visible;  a  few  of  their  schools  are  still  continued  under  their  own  man- 
agement, and  these  schools  are  among  the  best  in  the  Territory.  As  soon  as  the 
Indian  authorities  assumed  control  of  these  schools  many  of  their  school  officials 
began  the  practice  of  such  extreme  favoritism  and  partisanship  in  their  manage- 
ment as  to  render  educational  progress  an  absolute  impossibility.  Here  and  there 
has  occasionally  been  found  an  educated  Indian  school  official  who  seemed  to  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  and  the  value  of  thorough  educational  work,  but  in  most  cases  his 
efforts  to  build  up  the  schools  have  been  thwarted  by  his  more  ignorant  colleagues, 
who  seemed  to  regard  it  their  first  duty  to  secure  positions  for  their  own  relatives 
and  political  friends  regardless  of  their  qualifications. 

For  several  years  past  each  nation  has  had  its  own  school  laws  and  school  officials, 
the  Cherokee  Nation  having  had  control  of  its  own  educational  afl'airs  for  a  longer 
period  than  any  other  nation  or  tribe.  The  laws  and  rules  of  management  have  varied 
somewhat  in  the  several  nations,  but  the  defects,  the  weak  points,  in  each  have 
been  very  much  alike.  In  each  nation  there  are  two  classes  of  schools,  viz :  boarding 
schools  or  academies  and  neighborhood  schools. 

While  in  some  instances  attempts  have  been  made  to  convert  the  boarding  schools 
into  higher  institutions  of  learning,  yet,  on  account  of  the  favoritism  manifested  in 
the  selection  of  pupils  to  attend  them,  scarcely  any  of  tliem  have  risen  above  the 
grade  of  the  average  common  school,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  the  primary  pupils 
now  outnumber  the  advanced  students  in  each  academy. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  four  or  five  children  of  one  family  in  a  boarding  school, 
while  some  citizens  who  have  reared  large  families  of  children  have  never  been  able 
to  get  any  of  them  assigned  to  the  academies.  In  every  nation  these  boarding  schools 
have  been  regarded  as  favored  institutions  by  the  various  boards  of  education. 
Money  has  been  lavishly  spent  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  purchase  of  supplies, 
and  the  employment  of  teachers  and  other  employes,  while  the  neighborhood  schools 
have  suffered  from  neglect.  The  Indian  authorities  have  built  no  neighborhood 
school  buildings  at  all,  it  being  a  general  requirement  that  every  neighborhood 
desiring  a  school  must  furnish  its  own  schoolhouse.  As  a  natural  result  of  this 
plan  the  country  and  village  schoolhouses  are  cheaply  built,  poorly  furnished,  and 
illy  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  school. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  total  population  of  the  Indian  Territory,  com- 
piled from  the  records  of  the  Dawes  Commission: 

Cherokee  Indians 30,  000 

Cherokee  freedmen 4,  000 

Total  number  of  Cherokees 34,  000 

Choctaw  Indians 14,  500 

Choctaw  freedmen 4,  500 

Total  number  of  Choctaws 19,  000 

Creek  Indians 10,  000 

Creek  freedmen 4,  500 

Total  number  of  Creeks 14,  500 
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Chickasaw  Indians 6,  000 

Chickasaw  freedraen 4,  500 

Total  number  of  Chickasaws 10,  500 

Seminole  Indians 2,  000 

Seminole  freedmen 1,  000 

Total  number  of  Seminoles 3,  000 

Total  number  of  Indians  in  Territory 62,  500 

Total  number  of  freedmen  in  Territory 18,  500 

Total  white  population  in  Territory 200,  000 

Total  population  of  Territory 281,  000 

ENROLLMENT  AND  ANNUAL  COST  OF  BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment  and  annual  cost  of  each  boarding  school 
in  the  Territory.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  secure  exact  data  from  every  school, 
but  the  figures  given  below  are  approximately  correct : 


Name  of  scliool. 


Choctaw  Nation : 

Joues  Academy  (male) 

Spencer  Academy  (male) 

Tushkahoma  Female  Institute 

Armstrong  Orphan  Academy  (male) . 

Wheelock  Orphan  Academy  (female) 
Cherokee  Nation : 

M  ale  Seminary 

Female  Seminary 

Or j)han  Home 

Colored  High  School 

Chickasaw  Nation : 

Chickasaw  Orphan  Home 

AYahpaniicka  Institute  (male) 

Collins  Institute  (female) 

Hariey  Institute  (male) , 

Eloomfield  Seminary  (female) 

Somiiiole  Nation: 

Mekusukey  Male  Academy 

Emahaka  Female  Academy 

Creek  Nation : 

Eufaula 

Creek  Orphan  Home , 

Euchie 

Wetumka 

Coweta 

Wealaka 

Tallahassee 

Colored  Orphan  Homo 

Pecan  Creek 

Nuyaka , 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Total 


125 
129 
25 

60 
60 
40 
60 


100 
100 

100 
62 
70 

100 
50 
50 
80 
35 
60 

100 


Aver- 
age at- 
tend- 
ance. 


1,958 


75 
70 
75 
62 
50 

78 
105 
110 

20 


65 


1,231 


Months 

of 
school. 


Annual  Average 

cost  of  annual 

raainte-  cost  per 
nance.        pupil. 


$15, 000 

15,  000 

15,  000 

9.000 

8,000 

11,  625 
18,  500 
15,  000 

3,500 

9,  000 

9,  COO 

6,000 

10,  000 

12,  500 

10,  500 
10,  500 

9,600 
7,266 
7,700 
9,600 
5,000 
5,  000 
9,600 
3,  8;J3 
5,  000 
10,  500 


251,  824 


$200.  00 
214.  00 
200.  00 
145.00 
160.  00 

149.  00 
176.00 
136.  00 
175.  00 

150.00 
160.00 

150.  00 
166.  00 
156.  25 

160. 00 
131.00 

135.  00 
140.  00 
118.  00 
110.00 
135.  00 
118.  00 
144.  00 
138.  00 
100.  00 
100.  00 


Number 
of  em- 
ployes. 


254 


Neighborhood  schools. 


Nation. 

No.  of 
schools. 

Annual 
cost. 

SJnroll- 
ment. 

Cherokee^ .                   

124 
160 
65 

13 

$30,  780 

35,  000 

17, 100 

26,  000 

500 

4,258 

Creek 

Chickasaw    

355 

Seminole    

Total 

365 

113, 880 
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DEFECTS   IN   INDIAN    TERRITORY    SCHOOLS. 

Some  of  the  most  serious  defects  iu  the  schools  of  the  Territory  may  be  enumerated 
as  follows : 

1.  Incompetent  supervision. — Nearly  every  nation  has  had  a  law  upon  its  statute 
books  to  the  effect  that  none  but  citizens  of  the  nation  were  eligible  to  the  position 
of  sujierintendent  of  a  boarding  school.  These  important,  responsible  positions  have 
been  regarded  as  political  perquisites,  and  no  educational  standard  or  requirement 
is  demanded  of  the  men  who  fill  these  positions. 

There  are  at  X)reseut26  boarding  schools  iu  the  Territory,  and  the  superintendents 
of  not  more  than  four  of  these  schools  are  competent  to  teach  any  of  the  common 
school  branches;  yet  these  superintendents  usually  select  all  of  their  own  teachers 
and  have  unquestioned  authority  in  the  supervision  and  management  of  their 
schools.  Some  of  these  superintendents  are  well-meaning  men,  who  do  the  best  they 
can  for  the  children;  but  others  are  unlit,  morally  and  educationally,  for  the  j^osi- 
tious  which  they  have  held. 

The  work  in  every  one  of  these  schools  bears  the  impress  and  reflects  in  a  marked 
degree  the  character  of  its  superintendent.  The  truth  of  the  old  saying,  that  ''a 
stream  can  not  rise  above  its  source,"  may  be  fully  demonstrated  here.  In  those  few 
schools  where  the  superintendents  have  manifested  a  commendable  degree  of  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  children,  and  have  been  fortuuate  enough  to  secure  good 
teachers,  the  task  of  educating  the  children  has  been  fairly  well  jjerformed;  but 
where  the  superintendent  has  insisted  upon  giving  the  best  positions  to  his  relatives 
or  ])olitical  friends,  regardless  of  their  qualifications,  and  then,  notwithstanding  his 
ignorance  of  educational  methods  and  management,  has  persisted  iu  jjersonally 
supervising  and  directing  the  educational  work  of  the  school,  the  results  have  not 
been  satisfactory.  Teachers  are  not  stimulated  to  exert  their  best  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  children,  oftentimes  saying  that  their  employers  do  not  appreciate  thorough 
drill  and  training. 

So  long  as  teachers  are  thus  led  to  believe  that  the  permanency  of  their  positions 
depends  upon  their  ability  to  ''get  along  easily"  with  their  pupils,  rather  than  upon 
their  ability  to  do  successful  work,  but  little  real  progress  will  be  made  toward 
thorough  educational  training. 

2.  Irrefiular  attendance. — The  parents  of  most  Indian  children  do  not  appreciate  the 
importance  of  keeping  their  children  in  school  regularly.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
parents  to  visit  the  boarding  schools  and  upon  returning  home  to  take  their  children 
with  them,  keeping  the  latter  out  of  school  several  weeks  at  a  time,  with  no  excuse 
therefor  further  than  wanting  the  children  to  visit  at  home  a  while.  The  reports 
received  from  neighborhood  schools  show  very  irregular  attendance  also.  P.irents 
often  refuse  to  send  their  children  to  school  because  the  teacher  does  not  belong  to 
the  church  of  their  choice.  Pupils  are  olten  kept  at  home  to  pick  cotton,  gather 
crops,  or  to  take  care  of  the  babies.  Parents  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  send  their  children  to  school  regularly.  Some  plan  of 
compulsory  attendance  is  needed. 

3.  Financial  mismanagement. — For  a  boarding  school  containing  100  pupils  it  has 
been  customary  for  the  Indian  authorities  to  annually  appropriate  about  $10,000  for 
board,  clothing,  medical  attendance,  and  books.  One-fourth  of  this  amount  is  paid 
to  each  superintendent  in  warrants,  iu  advance,  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter. 
The  superintendent  has  been  allowed  to  dispose  of  these  warrants  about  as  he  pleased, 
often  discounting  them  for  cash  or  trading  them  to  merchants  for  provisions.  This 
plan  of  paying  the  boarding-school  superintendents  in  advance  has  encouraged 
extravagance  on  their  part,  and  as  a  result  nearly  every  school  has  closed  its  year's 
work  in  debt.  To  cover  these  deficits  special  appropriations  would  be  made,  and  as 
a  result  the  expenditures  for  school  purposes  have  for  several  years  past  exceeded 
the  amount  of  money  available  for  school  purposes.  In  many  instances  teachers 
have  been  compelled  to  wait  a  yeai"  or  more  for  their  salaries,  and  superintendents 
have  discounted  their  warrants  or  have  been  compelled  to  buy  provisions  on  time, 
agreeing  to  ])ay  exorbitant  prices  tlierefor.  Merchants,  not  knowing  when  they 
would  be  paid,  have  in  many  instances  refused  to  sell  provisions  to  these  schools  at 
any  price.  The  fiscal  year  with  nearly  all  the  Indian  nations  begins  and  ends  in 
December,  yet  several  boarding  scliools  have  already  expended  the  full  amount  of 
their  present  year's  appropriations,  and,  as  usual,  will  be  compelled  to  buy  pro- 
visions for  the  next  three  months  on  credit,  wherever  they  can  obtain  such 
credit,  leaving  the  merchants  with  whom  they  deal  to  run  the  risk  of  securing 
special  appropriations  from  the  Indian  councils  and  often  being  compelled  to  wait 
a  year  or  more  for  their  money.  A  merchant  of  limited  means  can  not  afford  to  sell 
goods  at  any  price,  under  such  circumstances,  and  those  who  are  able  to  assume  the 
risk  must  charge  mor'e  than  ordinary  prices  therefor.  Under  these  circumstances, 
these  boarding  schools,  instead  of  being  able  to  buy  goods  below  the  regular  retail 
prices,  as  they  should,  are  compelled  to  pay  more  than  current  market  prices. 
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Instead  of  allowing  these  boarding-school  superintendents  to  buy  goods  wherever 
and  at  whatever  prices  they  choose,  it  would  be  better  to  advertise  and  let  contracts 
to  the  lowest  responsible  bidders  for  furnishing  such  supi)lies  as  are  needed,  u])on 
estimates  carefully  made  in  Kdvauce,  for  each  school. 

4.  Neglect  of  the  ErKjlish  Janguane. — In  view  of  tlie  many  changes  that  will  proba- 
bly take  place  in  the  Territory  within  tlie  next  few  years,  it  is  very  important  that 
the  Indian  cliildren  accjuire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  So 
long  as  the  superintendents  of  the  boarding  schools  persist  in  conversing  with  their 
jiupils  in  the  language  of  their  nation  or  tribe,  as  many  of  them  have  done  and  still 
continue  to  do,  it  will  be  impossible  for  these  Indian  children  to  acquire  that  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  English  language  which  they  so  sadly  need.  Learning  to 
speak  the  English  language  correctly  is  perha])8  the  greatest  task  ever  imposed  upon 
the  Indian,  and  his  children  should  be  assisted  and  encouraged  in  this  difficult  work 
by  hearing  and  speaking  it  as  much  as  possible. 

NEEDED   IMPROVEMENTS. 

Aside  from  the  needed  changes  and  improvements  that  may  be  inferred  from  the 
'^defects"  above  described,  there  are  other  imi)rovements  necessary  before  the  schools 
of  the  Indian  Territory  will  rank  with  the  public  schools  of  the  States,  some  of 
which  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

1.  Competent  teachers. — Many  of  the  teachers  arenativesof  the  Territory ;  some  are 
whites  who  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  among  the  Indians.  But  very 
few  of  them  have  had  any  normal  or  special  training  for  their  work.  Fewer  still 
have  road  any  books  on  teaching  or  any  educational  journals.  Many  of  them  evince 
a  desire  now,  however,  to  better  prepare  themselves  for  their  work,  and  attribute 
their  want  of  thorough  preparation  to  the  fact  that  they  have  had  no  encourage- 
ment, no  intelligent  supervision,  no  incentive  to  work. 

Summer  normals  or  review  terms  have  heretofore  been  practically  unheard  of,  but 
during  the  summer  just  past  at  least  three  successful  summer  normals  were  held  in 
different  i)arts  of  the  Territory. 

Already  the  teachers  of  the  Territory  are  asking  that  they  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  rciview  the  school  branches  next  summer  under  the  direction  of  competent 
instructors. 

2.  Jletter  sanitary  conditions. — Nearly  all  the  l)oarding  schools  of  the  Territory  are 
located  in  the  country,  remote  from  tow^ns  and  railroads.  The  natural  surroundings 
are  conducive  to  health,  but  sanitary  conditions  have  been  neglected.  Large  pools 
of  stagnant  water  have  been  found  in  the  basements  of  some  of  these  buildings.  In 
some  instances  it  has  been  customary  to  throw  slops  out  the  windows  of  the  school 
buildings.  Dirt  and  tilth  have  been  allowed  to  accumulate  in  and  around  the  build- 
ings. Pupils  have  not  been  properly  trained  in  habits  of  cleanliness  and  neatness. 
In  some  instances  the  food  has  been  of  poor  quality  and  poorly  cooked.  Fat  bacon 
and  badly  baked  bread  have  constituted  too  large  a  X)ortion  of  the  daily  diet  of 
pupils.  As  a  result  of  such  unsanitary  conditions,  sickness  has  been  too  prevalent, 
and  contagious  diseases  too  frequently  attack  these  schools. 

The  stalwart,  robust,  agile  Indian,  so  well  known  in  history  and  fiction,  did  not, 
as  a  rule,  receive  his  training  in  one  of  these  schools. 

3.  Manual  training. — In  the  very  nature  of  things  these  Indians  must  continue  to 
be  an  agricultural  ])eoi)le.  Changes  now  going  on  will  soon  result  in  placing  every 
Indian  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Territory  in  ])ossession  and  ownership  of  a 
farm.  In  the  ])reparation  and  enforcement  of  courses  of  study  in  the  past  it  has 
seemed  to  be  the  aim  of  those  in  charge  to  prei)are  the  i)upils  for  college  rather  than 
to  prepare  them  tor  the  life  which,  in  all  human  i)robability,  the  vast  majority  of 
them  will  be  compelled  to  live.  The  girls,  who  must  become  housewives,  have  been 
taught  Latin  (too  often  neglecting  the  common-school  branches),  but  have  been  stu- 
diously encouraged  to  neglect  sewing,  cooking,  and  all  other  branches  of  domestic 
economy.  Almost  every  boarding  school  has  a  farm  surrounding  it;  yet  the  boys 
liave  not  been  encouraged  to  study  the  various  kinds  of  soils,  crops,  or  i)lants.  lint 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  stock  raising,  although  the  fiicilities  for  training  of 
this  kind  have  been  excellent.  It  is  a  deplorable-  fact  that  some  of  these  schools, 
owning  (540  acres  of  tine  agricultural  land  each,  have  been  compelled  to  imi)ort 
condensed  milk  and  do  without  eggs  and  butt<r. 

The  climate  of  the  Territory  is  well  adapted  to  fruit  raising;  yet  one  seldom  linds 
a  fruit  tree  or  a  berry  bush  growing  upon  an  aca<lemy  farm.  No  attention  is  gi\en 
to  the  use  of  tools  or  to  sh()])work  of  any  kind  in  these  schools,  and  no  tools  other 
than  a  dull  ax  and  rusty  hatchet  are  usually  found  on  the  premises. 

The  very  things  which  are  most  needed  to  improve  the  home  life  and  surroundings 
of  these  Indians  have  apparently  been  wholly  neglected  in  these  schools.  Schools 
hav<i  been  conducted  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  children  were  to  become  ])rofes- 
sional  men  and  women  rather  than  breadwinners.  An  eminent  French  educational 
writer  has  said  concerning  this  subject : 
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''Now  it  seems  to  us  necessarj^,  in  order  that  this  jjractical  instruction  may  "bear 
all  its  fruits,  that  the  child  should  learn  to  handle  the  principal  tools  hy  the  aid  of 
which  man  is  made  the  master  of  the  materials  which  are  furnished  him  hy  nature 
and  the  fundamental  industries — wood,  the  metals,  leather,  etc.  In  this  innovation 
we  think  we  see  a  triple  advantage — a  physical  advantage,  for  in  learning  to  use 
the  plane,  the  saw,  the  hammer,  the  child  will  complete  his  gymnastic  education, 
and  will  acquire  a  manual  dexterity  which  will  always  be  useful  to  him,  whatever 
he  may  afterwards  do,  and  will  hold  him  in  readiness,  now  and  always,  for  all 
ap})renticeships;  an  intellectual  advantage,  for  the  thousard  little  difficulties 
which  he  will  meet  with  will  accustom  him  to  observation  and  reflection;  asocial 
advantage,  it  may  be  said,  for  after  having  appreciated  by  his  own  experience  the 
qualities  necessary  for  success  in  professional  duties  and  for  becoming  a  skillful 
workman  there  is  not  the  least  fear  that  if  fortune  favors  him,  to  whatever  position 
he  may  afterwards  come,  he  will  despise  those  of  his  companions  who  always  work 
with  their  hands.'' 

A  change  in  the  direction  of  intelligent  work  along  the  lines  of  industrial  and 
manual  training  is  badly  needed  in  these  schools,  yet  owing  to  the  natives'  dislike 
for  work,  this  change  should  be  inaugurated  gradually. 

CHEROKEE    SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  have  been  under  the  control  of  a  board  of 
education  consisting  of  three  members,  all  of  whom  are  apj)ointed  by  the  principal 
chief.  This  board  appoints  all  teachers,  tixes  their  salaries,  and  has  general  super- 
vision over  all  schools  in  the  nation. 

This  nation  has  4  boarding  schools,  viz  :  the  National  Male  Seminary,  the  National 
Female  Seminary,  the  National  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  Colored  High  School. 

The  male  seminary  is  a  sul>stantial  two-story  brick  structure,  located  near  Tahle- 
quah,  the  capital  of  the  nation.  It  is  probably  the  oldest  school  building  in  the 
Territory  and  has  accommodations  for  175  pupils. 

The  female  seminary  is  a  three-story  brick  building  standing  in  a  beautiful  grove 
in  the  suburbs  of  Tahlequah.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating  250  pupils,  and  is  the 
finest  school  btiildiug  in  the  Territory, 

CHOCTAW    SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  have  heretofore  been  controlled  by  a  board  of 
education  consisting  of  hve  members,  viz,  the  principal  chief,  a  superintendent  of 
education,  and  three  district  trustees.  This  nation  has  recently  surrendered  the 
entire  control  and  management  of  its  schools  to  the  United  States  Government,  and 
the  principal  chief,  who  is  a  progressive  Indian,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his 
people,  seems  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  directing  the  educational 
afi'airs  of  his  nation.  The  three  district  trustees,  who  have  each  heretofore  con- 
trolled one-third  of  the  schools  of  the  nation,  are  intelligent  Indians,  and  are  loy- 
ally supporting  our  etitbrts  to  improve  the  educational  work  of  that  nation. 

CREEK    SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  of  the  Creek  Nation  have  been  unaer  the  entire  control  of  their  super- 
intendent of  education,  who  is  appointed  by  the  principal  chief.  The  superin- 
tendent appoints  all  the  boarding-school  superintendents  and  all  the  teachers  in  the 
65  neighl)orhood  schools.  His  power  to  remove  any  superintendent  or  teacher  at 
will  has  heretofore  been  unquestioned.  Large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  by 
the  Creeks  for  education,  but  in  all  their  schools  not  more  than  a  dozen  pupils  could 
be  found  who  would  be  classed  as  high-school  students.  The  superintendent  is  not 
an  educated  man  and  does  not  attempt  to  conduct  his  own  examinations.  ''Too 
much  polities''  has  kept  the  Creek  schools  from  making  any  material  advancement, 
and  the  citizens  of  that  nation  who  are  interested  in  thorough  education  welcome 
the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day. 

CHICKASAW    SCHOOLS. 

The  Chickasaw  schools  have  been  under  the  control  of  a  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  appointed  by  their  legislature.  Their  boarding  schools  are  let  by  con- 
tract on  five-year  terms.  This  nation  maintains  but  about  16  neighborhood  schools 
and  the  pupils  in  these  are  usually  boarded  at  the  nation's  expense.  Instead  of 
spending  so  large  a  sum  of  money  upon  these  few  schools,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
establish  schools  in  every  part  of  the  nation,  and  reduce  the  expense  of  each.  The 
common  school  and  the   influence  of  a   refined,  intelligent,  sympathetic  teacher 
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should  Le  brought  as  near  as  possible  to  the  home  of  the  Indian.  I'ufortunately, 
this  nation  has  a  law  upon  its  statute  l)ooks  which  reads  as  follows: 

"  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  hereafter  all  citizens,  school  teachers  who  may  wish 
to  teach  school  in  this  nation,  shall  not  be  required  to  undergo  an  examination  as  to 
his  or  her  qualifications,  as  a  teacher,  before  being  permitted   to  teach  said  school." 

So  long  as  such  a  law  is  in  force,  the  schools  of  that  nation  can  not  effect  much 
material  progress. 

CHOCTAW    AND    CHICKASAW    FREEDMEN. 

iiy  the  provisions  of  the  Atoka  agreement  the  Freedmen  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chick- 
asaw nations  are  i>rohibited  from  sharing  in  the  school  funds  of  these  nations  which 
are  derived  from  royalties  on  coal  and  asphalt. 

These  colored  citizens,  as  a  rule,  are  poor.  They  are  anxious,  however,  to  secure 
educational  privileges  for  their  children,  and  some  provision  should  be  made  for 
them.  Th<>.  ancestors  of  these  colored  people  were  brought  here  prior  to  the  war  as 
slaves  of  tiio  Indians,  and  after  the  war  many  of  them  were  adopted  as  citizens  of 
the  various  Indian  nations.  They  are  not  *' intruders,"  but  have  cert.iin  rights 
here  as  citizens,  and  some  provision  should  be  made  for  educating  their  children. 

CONDITION    OF    WHITE    SETTLERS. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  200,000  white  people  in  the  Indian  Territory,  which, 
according  to  thi;  usual  rules  for  computing  statistics  of  population,  places  the  num- 
ber of  white  children  of  scholastic  age  at  from  40,000  to  50,000.  This  vast  army  of 
boys  and  girls  have  been  })ractically  debarred  from  school  privileges;  none  of  them 
are  allowed  to  attend  the  Indian  academies.  In  a  few  instances,  they  have  been 
permitted  to  attend  the  crude  neighborhood  schools,  upon  paying  tuition. 

The  white  man  came  to  the  Territory  with  the  consent  of  the  Indian.  He  has 
done  much  toward  building  up  the  towns  of  the  Territory.  He  has  been  compelled 
to  pay  into  the  various  Indian  treasuries  vast  sums  of  money  in  the  form  of  '^permit" 
taxes.  These  taxes  have  been  levied  upon  almost  every  kind  of  business,  upon  the 
l)rofessions,  and  in  some  instances  a  poll-tax  has  been  imposed  iipou  every  white 
man  entering  the  Territory. 

Oftentimes  as  much  as  1  jier  cent  is  levied  upon  the  full  value  of  all  goods  sold  by 
merchants. 

No  part  of  this  fund  is  used  ibr  public  schools,  building  bridges  or  improving 
roads,  and  none  of  it  reaches  the  treasury  of  the  city  in  which  the  man  who  pays  it 
transacts  his  business. 

It  would  seem  that  this  money,  or  a  portion  of  it,  at  least,  might  well  beconverted 
into  a  common  school  fund,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  residing  in  the  Territory. 
At  present  a  few  of  the  incorporated  towns  and  cities  of  the  Territory  are  struggling 
heroically  in  an  effort  to  establish  and  maintain  free  public  schools  for  all  the 
children,  but  they  are  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  they  are  dependent  solely  upon 
funds  derived  from  taxes  on  personal  property,  the  title  to  all  the  real  estate  in  the 
Territory  being  vested  in  the  Indians  and  is  nontaxable. 

Congress  ought  to  be  induced  to  give  this  matter  serious  consideration,  for  condi- 
tions here  are  serious  and  anomalous.  It  can  not  be  claimed  that  Congress  would  be 
establishing  a  dangerous  precedent  by  affording  relief  to  the  residents  of  the  Terri- 
tory, for  no  other  portion  of  the  United  States  presents  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  existing  here.  The  jails  of  the  Territory  are  filled  to  over- 
flowing and  the  Government  is  being  urged  to  build  more  jails  and  penitentiaries. 
Let  Congress  make  it  possible  to  establish  free  schools  in  every  town  and  township 
in  the  Territory,  and  crime  and  criminals  will  become  less  expensive  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

THE    TERRITORIAL   I'RESS. 

I  can  not  close  this  report  without  a  Avord  of  thanks  to  the  daily  and  weekly 
newspa])ers  of  the  Territory.  So  far  as  heard  from,  every  newspaper  in  the  Terri- 
tory has  heartily  commended  every  effort  toward  improving  educational  conditions. 
Tlieir  columns  are  always  open  to  us,  and  their  editorials  tend  to  create  a  livelier 
interest  among  the  nations  in  educational  matters.  They  are  doing  much  toward 
enlightening  the  nations  upon  the  many  vexatious  (luestions  which  constantly  arise, 
as  a  result  of  the  important  changes  now  going  on  in  Territorial  allairs,  and  their 
influence  tends  toward  a  higher  and  better  civilization. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

.JoHx  D.  Benedict, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Indian  Territory. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

fl  asliintjton,  D.  C. 
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Ardmore,  Ind.  T.,  July  22,  1899. 

Sir:  In  reply  t>o  your  letter  of  July  10,  1899,  and  in  compliance  witli  the  inclosed 
request  of  the  5th  instant  from  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  sub- 
mit herewith  a  few  statistics,  such  as  the  limited  time  and  impassable  roads  per- 
mitted me  to  gather,  regarding  the  educational  conditions  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

Owing  to  recent  heavy  rains  and  an  entire  absence  of  bridges,  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  interview  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  many  other  persons 
from  whom  I  could  obtain  the  most  accurate  data  relative  to  schools  and  population 
in  this  nation. 

I  submit  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  noncitizen  population  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  after  consulting  a  number  of  persons  who  have  traveled  over  this  country 
extensively  and  liguring  carefully  the  population  of  the  towns  through  which  I 
have  traveled  myself. 

The  Chickasaw  country  is  about  100  miles  long  and  about  90  miles  wide,  is  situated 
between  33"^  30'  and  34^  45'  north  latitude,  and  is  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
countries  in  the  United  States,  being  composed  largely  of  rolling,  calcareous,  prairie 
lands,  with  stretches  of  gravelly  timber  lands  interspersed.  It  is  well  watered  and 
thickly  populated,  containing  probably,  at  a  low  estimate,  150,000  people,  divided  as 
follows : 

Chickasaws  and  intermarried  whites 6,  000 

Citizen  freedmen,  negroes 4,  500 

Noncitizen  negroes,  estimated 12,  000 

Noncitizen  whites,  estimated 127,  500 

Total 150,  000 

Estimated  population  of  school  age  between  6  and  18  years,  37,500,  obtained  by 
counting  one-fourth  of  the  population  as  of  school  age. 

The  6,000  Chickasaws  are  the  only  people  out  of  this  vast  population  who  have 
any  school  privileges  for  their  children.  This  nation  has  set  apart  the  interest  on 
their  trust  fund,  amounting  to  over  $78,000  annually  for  the  support  of  their 
national  schools,  consisting  of  5  academies  or  boarding  schools  and  13  primary  or 
neighborhood  schools,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  655  pu2>il8  for  the  last  school  year, 
divided  as  follows: 


Name. 


Bloomfield  Seminary 

Orphans'  Home 

Collins  Institute 

Harley  Institute 

Wappauueka  Institute 

Thirteen  neighborhool  schools 

Superintendent's  salary 

Special  State  scholars  (act  repealed  Jan.  1, 1899)  and  repairs  to  buildings,  with 
other  expenses,  etc 


Total  appropriation 


Enroll- 
ment. 


80 
GO 
40 
60 
GO 
355 


Cost. 


$12,  375.  00 

8,  500.  00 
G,  400.  00 

9,  900.  00 
9,  600.  00 

26,  000.  00 
750.  00 

4,  669.  05 


These  schools  are  exclusive  to  children  of  Chickasaw  blood  onl}^,  and  are  limited 
by  law  to  an  enrollment  of  685  pupils,  while  there  are  probably  about  1,500  children 
of  school  age  and  of  Chickasaw  blood  in  this  nation.  More  schools  and  a  larger 
expenditure  of  money  are  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  these  children. 

I  inclose  a  letter  herewith  from  Judge  H.  C.  Pottcrf,  president  of  the  board  of 
school  directors  of  the  city  of  Ardmore,  setting  forth  very  clearly  the  conditions 
and  difficulties  encountered  by  them  in  establishing  free  schools  here,  which  may  be 
of  value  to  you  in  compiling  your  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Regretting  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  some  items  which  you  suggest, 
I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

John  M.  SIxMpson, 
Supervisor  of  Schools,  Chickasaw  Nation. 
Hon.  John  D.  Benedict, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Muscogee,  Ind.  T. 


Hon.  John  D.  Benedict, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Muscogee,  Ind.  T. 
Sir  :  I  submit  my  report  on  the  condition  of  educational  matters  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1899.     As  my  services  began  only  May  1  and  my 
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duties  are  new  in  this  nation,  report  must  be  fragmentary.  Throngii  the  courtesy 
of  the  officials  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  I  have  access  to  their  records. 

The  Cherokees  early  welcomed  religious  teachers  and  mission  schools.  Their  great 
genius,  Sequoyah,  invented  their  alj)hahet  of  85  characters,  each  representing  a  syl- 
lable. After  memorizing  these  characters  any  one  who  could  talk  the  language  could 
at  once  read  it.  The  lUhle  and  select  books  were  soon  in  nearly  every  family.  A 
weekly  paper  printed  in  Cherokee  characters  was  ]»ubli8hed  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation  and  a  whole  people  were  at  oucejnitin  touch  with  current  news  almost  with- 
out schools.  But  the  ability  to  read  their  own  language  gave  the  desire  to  read  the 
English,  and  with  it  the  demand  for  schools  came,  and  early  in  the  century  schools 
were  encouraged. 

In  1817  a  written  constitution  was  ado])ted  and  an  elective  form  of  government  was 
established,  in  which  intelligence  and  statesmanship  found  a  demand,  while  heroes 
in  battle  and  hereditary  chiefs  took  a  second  place.  Progress  was  rapid,  and  in  1827 
an  elaborate  constitution  was  adopted  and  a  modern  form  of  government  was  made 
eli'ective.  An  article  of  this  constitution  reads,  "  Keligion,  morality,  and  knowledge 
Ijeing  necessary  to  good  government,  tbe  preservation  of  liberty,  and  the  happiness 
of  numkind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged  in  this 
nation."  This  article  is  in  force  in  the  ])resent  constitution.  Schools  were  established 
and  a  school  fund  provided.  Seminaries  were  opened  for  secondary  instruction  and 
thoronghly  competent  teachers  were  secured. 

In  the  early  sixties  the  hostile  forces  engaged  in  the  civil  war  passed  and  repassed 
through  the  nation.  The  male  seminary  is  the  only  building  that  is  left  to  testify  of 
former  school  facilities. 

In  the  past  thirty  years  much  has  been  done  by  school  authorities  to  rebuild  and 
recover.  Tlie  i)resent  female  seminary  building  is  a  commodious  structure,  of  pleas- 
ing appearance,  with  accommodations  for  250  girls. 

The  male  seminary  has  been  enlarged  to  afford  boarding  and  school  facilities  for 
175  l)oys. 

The  ori)han  asylum  accommodates  150  and  the  colored  high  school  60  pupils. 
There  are  at  present  124  primary  or  day  schools  scattered  throughout  the  nation. 

These  four  high  schools  and  124  primary  schools  are  maintained  the  current  year 
at  a  cost,  from  Cherokee  funds,  of  $80,505.90,  viz:  Male  seminary,  $10,625;  female 
seminary,  $17,103.27;  orphan  asylum,  $14,125;  colored  high  school,  $3,013.03;  124 
primaiy  schools,  $30,380;  school  l)oard,  books,  insurance,  etc.,  $4,559.60.  In  addi- 
tion to  above,  pupils  at  the  high  schools  pay  for  their  board  $7.50  per  month  at  the 
seminaries  and  $5  per  month  at  the  colored  high  school. 

Th(i  schools  are  supported  by  an  interest-bearing  fund,  held  by  the  United  States 
Government,  amounting  to  $797,756.01,  an  orphan  fund  of  $352,456.05,  and  an  asvlum 
fund  of  $64, 147.17. 

Schools  are  in  session  sixteen  Aveeks  in  the  fall  and  twenty  weeks  in  the  spring,  or 
nine  months  a  year. 

The  124  ])rimary  school  teachers  receive  $35  per  month  of  twenty  days.  The  prin- 
cipals of  the  seminaries  receive  $100  and  their  assistants  $50  to  $75. 

The  enrollment  the  last  term  was  at  the  male  seminary  90,  the  female  seminary 
125,  the  orphan  asylum  129,  colored  high  school  25. 

The  enrollment  of  the  124  priuuiry  schools  was  4,258;  the  average  attendance,  2,368; 
males  enrolled,  2,089;  females,  2,169.  Of  these  schools  14  are  for  colored  pupils,  and 
had  an  aggregate  attendance  of  790,  or  365  males  and  425  females.  The  14  colored 
schools  had  an  average  enrollment  of  56.4;  an  average  attendance  of  30.8.  The  110 
Cherokee  schools  had  an  average  enrollment  ol  31.5  and  an  average  attendance  of  17.6. 

The  following  statistics  of  general  and  scholastic  population  are  the  most  reliable 
obtaiiuible: 

School  children  (ages  6  to  18  years) : 

Cherokees,  by  blood 9, 253 

Shawnees,  l)y  blood , 305 

Delawares,  by  blood 306 

Freedraen 1,  223 

Orphans  at  asylum 135 

Total 11,222 

Cherokees,  by  blood 26,500 

Delawares,  by  blood 871 

Shawnees,  by  blood 790 

Intermarrie(l  whites,  by  blood 2,  300 

Freedmeu 4,  000 

Total  of  Cherokee  citizens 34,  461 
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The  most  general  estimate  of  noucitizen  resident  population  is  that  it  equals  or 
slightly  exceeds  the  citizen  population. 

Under  law  of  Congress  approved  June  28,  1898,  there  have  heen  incorporated  26 
towns  in  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  When  duly  elected  and  organized  the 
school  hoards  of  these  towns  may  buy,  own,  or  lease  school  property,  organize,  eqiiip, 
and  conduct  schools,  and  for  these  purposes  the  town  authorities  may  assess  and 
collect  taxes  to  the  amount  of  one-half  cent  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property 
within  said  towns.  Vinita  and  Fairhiud  have  already  fulfilled  the  requirements  of 
law  and  will  conduct  public  schools  of  their  own  from  this  on. 

There  are  several  mission  schools  in  the  nation.  At  Tahlequah  the  Presbyterians 
maintain  Tahlef^uah  Institute,  with  an  attendance  of  150,  and  Park  Hill  Mission,  4 
miles  south,  with  65  pupils,  and  also  the  Elm  Spring  Mission  School. 

The  Cherokee  Baptist  Academy  at  Tahlequah,  with  125  ])upils,  is  supported  by  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  the  Friends  maintain  a  school  at  Skiatook.  These  schools  have 
been  of  value  in  the  educational  work  of  the  Cherokees. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  seminaries. 
Five  young  men  and  11  young  ladies  graduated.  Their  addresses  were  every  way 
creditable,  retlecting  ability  and  culture.  These  schools  are  the  especial  pride  of 
the  nation. 

In  several  localities  the  noncitizen  people  maintain  subscription  schools  for  their 
children.     A  goodly  representation  of  Cherokee  youths  attend  schools  in  the  States 
for  advanced  instruction  and  professional  training. 
Very  respectfully, 

Benjamin  S.  Coppock, 
School  Supervisor,  Cherokee  Nation. 


Muscogee,  Ind.  T.,  August  16,  1899. 

Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  submit  to  you  my  general  report  as  school  supervisor  of 
the  Creek  Nation,  Indian  Territory. 

Early  in  May,  shortly  after  I  entered  upon  my  duties  as  supervisor,  the  schools  of 
the  nation  closed;  hence  I  did  not  get  to  visit  an 3^  of  them  while  in  session,  and  can 
not  report  fully  as  to  the  work  of  the  schools  ortheefiflcieucy  of  the  teachers.  How- 
ever, from  the  most  reliable  information  obtainable  I  am  convinced  that  the  schools 
are  very  elementary. 

There  are  10  boarding  schools  and  about  65  neighborhood  schools  in  the  nation. 

HOARDING   SCHOOLS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  boarding  schools,  with  a  brief  description  of  each: 

1.  Eufaula  High  School.  6.  Wealaka. 

2.  Creek  Orphan  Home.  7.  Tallahassee. 

3.  Euchie  High  School.  8.  Colored  Orphan  Home. 

4.  Wetumka.  9.  Pecan  Creek. 

5.  Coweta.  10.  Nuyaka. 

Eufaula  High  School. — This  school  is  located  about  1  mile  west  of  Eufaula,  a  town 
situated  about  35  miles  south  of  Muscogee,  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Rail- 
road. 

The  main  building  at  this  school  is  a  three-story  brick  structure  about  50  by  80 
feet.  The  first  floor  is  used  for  teachers'  rooms,  dining  room,  and  kitchen.  The 
second  floor  contains  the  chapel,  recitation  rooms,  and  employees'  rooms.  The  third 
floor  contains  the  sleeping  apartments  of  100  pupils — 50  boys  and  50  girls.  There 
are  four  large  rooms  on  this  floor,  and  25  pupils  are  supposed  to  sleep  comfortably  in 
each. 

A  new  dormitory  is  needed  badly  at  this  school. 

There  are  several  small  frame  buildings  here;  small  cottage  used  by  superin- 
tendent and  his  family,  washhouse,  storeroom,  etc. 

There  are  Ave  teachers,  including  a  music  teacher. 

The  man  who  has  had  charge  of  this  school  is  a  Creek  citizen,  who  wields  quite 
an  influence  over  his  people,  thereby  holding  his  position,  but  whose  moral  char- 
acter is  bad.  He  has  repeatedly  been  before  his  ])upil8  in  a  drunken  state ;  however, 
two  weeks  ago,  when  he  was  attending  our  Creek  institute  and  teachers'  examina- 
tion in  a  beastly  drunken  condition,  he  was  soon  thereafter  forced  to  send  his  resig- 
nation to  Superintendent  Benedict. 

Creek  Orphan  Home. — This  school  is  situated  40  miles  west  of  Muscogee,  near  the 
old  town  of  Okmulgee,  the  capital  of  the  Creek  Nation.  The  main  building  at  this 
school  is  a  two-story  brick  structure,  where  60  full-blood  Creek  orphans  receive 
instructions. 

The  building  is  in  a  fairly  good  condition,  yet  there  are  several  minor  improve- 
ments necessary  that  can  not  be  made  for  want  of  appropriation.     There  is  a  line 
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yonii<x  orchard  here  and  fiO  acres  of  land  cultivated.  The  boys  are  required  to  work 
on  the  farm  regularly  one  hour  each  day. 

There  are  three  teachers,  the  principal  one  of  whom  is  a  young  Creek  Indian, 
exceptionally  intelligent. 

The  superintendent  of  this  school  is  a  Creek  citizen  of  good  character,  but  who  is 
somewhat  careless  and  does  not  keep  tlie  building  and  surroundings  in  good  condi- 
tion.    Everything,  inclndiug  clothing,  is  furnished  I'ree  to  the  pupils. 

Euchie  High  School. — This  school  is  situated  near  Sapulpa,  a  small  town  on  the 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad,  about  HO  miles  northwest  of  Muscogee.  This 
school  was  established  by  the  Creek  government  about  six  years  ago  lor  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  full-blood  Euchie  Indians,  who,  while  of  the  Creek  tribe,  rarely  mix  with, 
or  allow  their  children  to  mix  with,  the  Creeks,  making  it  necessary  to  establish  a 
separate  school.     This  school  aecommoihites  80  children. 

The  buildings  at  this  institution  are  all  of  frame  structure.  There  are  three  main 
buildings— the  girls'  dormitory,  the  boys'  dormitory,  and  the  chapel  or  school 
building. 

The  dormitories  are  duplicate  buildings,  except  the  dining  room  and  kitchen  are 
annexed  to  the  girls'  dormitory.  The  main  part  of  each  building  is  22  by  44  feet, 
two  stories  high,  with  a  one-story  addition  24  by  28  feet.  The  size  of  the  chapel  is 
34  by  48  feet. 

Wetumka  School. — This  school  is  situated  about  60  miles  southwest  of  Muscogee 
near  the  small  village  of  Wetumka.  This  school  is  known  as  the  AVetiimka  National 
Labor  School.  There  are  100  children  accommodated  here — 50  boys  and  50  girls. 
The  boys  are  required  to  work  about  three  hours  every  day.  There  are  two  fine 
orchards  at  this  place. 

All  the  buildings  are  frame.  The  large  building  known  as  the  girls'  dormitory  has 
the  dining  room  attached;  also  apartments  for  the  superintendent  and  his  family. 
The  boys'  dormitory  is  a  two-story  building,  situated  about  200  yards  south  of  the 
girls'  building.     There  are  five  teachers  here,  including  the  music  teacher. 

The  superinteiulent  is  a  Creek  citizen,  a  fatherly  man  of  Q6  years,  who  has  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  superintendents  in  the  nation. 

Coweta. — This  scbool  is  situated  about  30  miles  northwest  of  iVluscogee,  and  is  man- 
aged by  a  young,  intelligent  Creek  Indian.  The  buildings  at  this  school  are  dui)li- 
cates  of  the  buildings  at  the  P^uchie  School,  described  above.  There  are  50  Creek 
Indian  children  here,  who  receive  instruction  from  three  teachers. 

Wealaka. — This  school  is  situated  about  40  miles  northwest  of  Muscogee,  on  the 
Arkansas  River.  The  buildings  here  are  the  same  size  and  constructed  on  the  same 
general  plan  as  the  buildings  at  the  Euchie  School,  above  described.  There  are  50 
children  here,  who  are  instructed  by  two  teachers. 

The  superintendent  is  a  Creek  citizen,  who  shows  but  very  little  interest  in  the 
management  of  his  school.     An  excelh^nt  orchard  is  at  this  place. 

Tallahassee. — This  is  the  largest  of  the  three  colored  schools  of  the  nation,  situ- 
ated about  8  miles  northwest  of  Muscogee  near  the  Arkansas  River. 

There  are  100  children  instructed  here  by  five  teachers.  There  are  three  large 
buildings,  in  a  fairly  good  condition,  of  frame  structure.  There  is  a  very  fine 
orchard  at  this  school. 

The  superintendent  is  a  good,  lively  negro,  who  seems  to  take  quite  an  active 
interest  in  the  management  of  his  school. 

The  Colored  Orphan  Home. — This  school  is  situated  about  3  miles  west  of  Muscogee, 
on  a  high  hill.  Thirty-five  orphans  are  cared  lor  here  and  are  instructed  by  two 
teachers.  The  main  building  is  a  large  two  story  stone  structure,  used  for  the  super- 
intendent and  his  family,  dining  room  and  kitclien,  and  slee]iing  apartments  for  the 
girls.  There  is  a  suiali  li-story  frame  building  used  for  the  boys'  and  teachers' 
sleeping  rooms. 

The  superintendent  is  a  Creek  citizen,  who  does  not  show  a  very  great  interest  in 
th(^  welfare  of  his  school. 

The  Tecati  Scliool. — 'I'll is  is  a  colored  sciiool  situated  about  6  miles  west  of  Mus- 
cogee, and  is  attended  by  50  children,  who  receive  instruction  from  two  teachers. 
The  buildings  are  not  in  very  good  condition,  but  for  want  of  appropriation  no 
improvements  will  be  ma<le  this  year. 

'i'his  snpeiintendent  is  a  Creek  citizen,  who  shows  (juite  a  decided  interest  in  edu- 
cational a  Hairs. 

\>(>iaka. — The  Nuyaka  school  is  situated  about  GO  miles  west  of  Muscogee.  It  was 
established  several  years  ago  for  full-bhxxl  Creek  children,  and  has  been  under  the 
management  of  the  Presbyterian  P>()ard  of  Home  Missions.  The  Creek  Nation  ])ays 
the  Pr(\sbyterian  Hoard  $5,600  a  year  for  boarding  SO  (diildren. 

The  teachers  (all  white)  are  employed  by  the  church  board  and  are  all  very  com- 
petent. The  instruction  is  thorough  and  tlie  discipline  is  excellent.  It  has  the  name 
of  being  decidedly  (lie  best  school  in  the  nation. 

The  buildings  arc  all  in  good  repair,  and  cleanliness  is  a  very  noticeable  feature. 
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GENERAL   STATEMENTS    WHICH    APPLY    TO   ALL   THE    BOARDING    SCHOOLS. 

1.  Condition  of  huildings, — All  of  the  buildings  need  some  repairing.  The  plaster- 
ing, in  many  places,  has  been  broken  off;  the  walls  are  badly  marked  up  by  careless 
pupils,  and  there  needs  to  be  a  general  cleaning  up.  (This  statement  does  not  apply 
to  the  Nuyaka  school.) 

The  Creek  council  made  appropriations  for  the  repairing  of  the  buildings  at  six 
of  the  schools,  and  these  repairs  and  improvements  are  now  being  made  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Creek  superintendent  of  schools,  the  superintendent  of  the  respec- 
tive schools,  and  myself. 

We  hope  to  have  these  buildings  in  excellent  condition  at  the  opening  of  the 
schools  in  September,  and  I  shall  insist  upon  the  sui)erintendent8  keeping  the  build- 
ings and  surroundings  in  good  rejiair. 

2.  Age  of  pupils. — The  age  of  the  pupil  ranges  from  6  to  20  years.  The  greater 
number  of  the  pupils  are  primary,  which,  in  my  judgment,  should  not  be  the  case. 
If  the  pupils  admitted  to  these  schools  were  of  the  intermediate  and  advanced 
grades  it  would  put  the  schools  upon  a  higher  standard,  and  would  also  strengthen 
the  neighborhood  schools  by  supplying  them  with  a  greater  number  of  primary 
pupils. 

3.  Boarding  and  medical  attendance. — Boarding  is  furnished  free  to  all  jiupils  and 
employees,  and  medical  attendance  is  free  to  pupils  only.  Clothing  is  also  furnished 
to  the  pupils  of  the  two  orphan  homes. 

4.  Stock  and  farming. — There  is  not  much  stock  at  any  of  these  schools — occasionally 
a  few  hogs,  a  few  chickens— not  many  cattle.  In  a  country  like  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, where  there  is  an  abundance  of  grazing  land,  I  am  of  the  oi)inion  that  it  would 
1)0  wise  for  each  school  to  be  furnished  with  a  sufficient  number  of  cows  to  provide 
the  school  with  milk. 

The  fiirming  at  these  schools  is  very  limited.  There  is  plenty  of  land  near  the 
schools  that  could  be  profitably  tilled,  but  even  most  of  tillable  land  belonging  to 
the  schools  is  rented  to  some  one  not  connected  with  the  schools.  There  is  very 
little  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  superintendents  to  work,  themselves,  or  even  to 
have  the  boys  work. 

NEIGHBORHOOD   SCHOOLS. 

There  are  about  6.5  neighborhood  schools  in  the  Creek  Nation.  These  schools 
have  been  sadly  neglected.  From  the  most  reliable  information  I  can  obtain  the 
parents  are  very  indifferent  about  sending  their  children  to  school;  the  teachers 
have  not  shown  very  much  interest  in  trying  to  secure  a  full  and  regular  attendance, 
and  in  many  instances  the  buildings  are  in  bad,  unattractive  condition.  The  build- 
ings are  usually  small,  10  by  14  foot  box  buildings,  poorly  ventilated  and  badly  fur- 
nished— most  of  the  seats  being  old  fashion  long  benches,  all  of  one  height,  and,  of 
course,  very  uncomfortable  to  the  children.  There  are  no  maps,  charts,  and  other 
necessary  apj^aratus  found  in  these  schools — occasionally  may  be  found  an  old  worn- 
out  map  or  chart. 

When  the  schools  open  in  September  I  shall  give  special  attention  to  the  building 
up  of  the  neighborhood  schools. 

Following  is  a  tabulated  report  of  the  schools: 
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In  conclusion,  1  will  say  that,  besides  the  work  I  have  done,  irom  which  the  fore- 
going report  is  made,  I  have  investigated  the  huancial  accounts  of  all  the  super- 
intendents of  the  boarding  schools,  and  have  examined,  and,  when  found  correct, 
have  approved,  the  Creek  school  warrants  issued  against  the  within  named  appro- 
priations. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Calvin  Ballard, 
School  Supervisor  Creek  Nation. 
Hon.  John  D.  Benedict, 

Snperintendeni  of  Schools  for  Indian  Territory. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  IN  CHARGE  OF  UNION  AGENCY. 

Union  Agency,  Muscogee,  Ind.  T.,  August  10,  1899. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  iny 
first  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency,  together  with  statistical  inlbrmation 
accompanying  the  same  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  189i).  In  this  connection, 
I  desire  to  state  fhat  I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  June  1,  1899,  and  my  brief 
experience!  docs  not  qualify  nie  to  report  upon  existing  con«lition8  as  fully  and  in  as 
precise  a  manner  as  I  should  like. 

I  regret  to  state  that  on  th(?  night  of  the  23d  day  of  February  last,  the  building  in 
which  the  offices  of  the  agency  were  located  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  all  the 
records  which  had  accumulated  and  been  carefully  ])rescrved  for  many  years, 
together  with  the  I'uruiture,  safe,  and  office  fixtures,  were  entirely  destroyed. 

I  Hnd  the  work  of  the  agent  vastly  different  from  what  I  had  expected,  largely  on 
account  of  recent  legislation  by  Congress  relating  to  th(!  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
which  has  in  a  great  measure  changed  the  status  of  afiairs  at  this  agency,  and  is 
jiroving  an  event  of  far-reaching  importance,  as  it  does  away  in  a  large  measure 
with  treaties  which  have  been  in  vogue  for  many  years,  and  will  ultimately  result 
in  changing  their  form  of  government,  and  bring  them  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Many  of  the  more  progressive  Indians  of  the  Five  Tribes  are  gradually  coming  to 
realize  that  they  must  of  necessity  accept  the  conditions  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
laws  enacted  by  Congress,  ])roviding  for  the  final  allotting  of  the  tribal  lands  now 
held  in  common,  and  that  they  will  be  required  to  finally  select  a  tract  of  land,  and 
there  settle  down  and  establish  for  tliemselves  and  their  families  permanent  homes. 
The  hand  of  improvement  is  everywhere  visible  in  this  Territory.  Almost  the  entire 
region  is  dotted  with  villages  and  towns,  the  homes  of  many  of  the  Indians  and 
citizen  freedmen  indicating  a  degree  of  thrift  and  enterprise  rarely  found  in  an 
Indian  country,  many  of  their  houses  being  built  in  modern  style,  tastefully  painted, 
nestled  amidst  lawns  and  gardens  neatly  inclosed,  flanked  with  orchards  of  fruit 
trees,  giving  abundant  evidence  of  ease,  plenty,  and  in  many  instances  of  no  small 
degree  of  luxury. 

AGRICULTTTRE. 

The  richness  of  the  soil  with  the  favorable  climatic  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
Territory  offers  great  agricultural  possibilities.  The  culture  of  cotton  is  largely 
extended  and  ])rotitably  pursued.  All  the  cereals  are  cultivated  in  their  highest 
perfection.    Bunch  and  other  varieties  of  grasses  grow  luxuriantly. 

INTRUDERS. 

The  remarkable  development  in  all  branches  of  industry,  with  corresponding 
increase  in  the  volume  of  business,  together  with  the  varied  and  ever-widenitig  con- 
ditions favorable  to  the  avocation  of  the  farmer,  stockman,  fruit  grower,  lumber- 
men, and  miners,  have  all  combined  to  make  this  an  invitinu  field  for  the  intruder 
element  from  the  border  States,  many  of  whom  enter  the  Territory  with  the  avowed 
int(;ntion  of  beating  the  Indian,  and  wholly  disregard  aiul  defy  the  laws  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  refuse  to  take  out  permits  until  they  are  either  forced  to  comply 
with  the  law  or  threatened  with  removal  from  the  Territory  by  the  agent,  and  in 
some  instances  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  agent  to  execute  the  order  of  removal 
with  the  aid  of  the  police  force,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  riisort  to  the  removal  of 
intruders,  the  officer  executing  tlic  order  is  cautioned  to  do  s<>  with  as  little  friction 
as  possible,  treating  the  i)arty  to  be  removed  with  all  humanity  consistent  with  the 
due  execution  of  the  order. 
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POPULATION. 

The  total  estimated  population  of  the  various  nations,  including  intermarried 
whites  and  Ireedmen,  is  77,686  as  shown  by  the  table  herewith  revised  by  my  pred- 
ecessor, Agent  Wisdom,  for  the  year  1898,  since  which  time  very  few  changes  have 
taken  place  to  materially  change  these  figures. 

Choctaw  citizens  by  blood,  intermarried  whites,  and  freedmen 19,406 

Chickasaw  citizens  by  blood,  intermarried  whites,  and  freedmen 9,048 

Creek  Indians  by  blood  and  freedmen 14,  771 

Cherokees  by  blood,  intermarried  whites,  freedmen,  Delawares,  and  Shaw- 
nees 34,461 

The  full-l)lood  Indians  are  to  a  certain  degree  civilized,  and  have  to  a  large  extent 
adopted  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  white  man.  Many  of  them  speak  both  English 
and  their  native  tongue ;  they  are  peaceful  and  law  abiding,  but  are  slow  to  accumu- 
late property  and  are  rarely  industrious. 

The  negro  population  is  composed  of  slaves  and  their  descendants,  owned  by  the 
more  progressive  element  of  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Tribes  before  the  civil  war.  Since 
the  emancipation  of  the  race,  the  different  nations  composing  the  Five  Tribes,  sus- 
tained by  a  just  and  humane  public  sentiment,  have  done  everything  consistent  to 
efface  all  the  badges  of  former  slavery  by  granting  them  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
and  in  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  they  are  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
allotment  of  tribal  lands;  they  are  required  to  serve  as  jurors  when  called  upon,  and 
are  given  ample  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  belief. 

INDIAN    POLICE. 

The  allowance  at  this  agency  is  1  captain,  2  lieutenants,  3  sergeants,  and  22  pri- 
vates, making  a  total  of  28,  and  are  stationed  as  follows: 

In  the  C herokee  Nation 7 

In  the  Choctaw  Nation 9 

In  the  Creek  Nation 8 

In  the  Chickasaw  Nation 3 

In  the  Seminole  Nation 1 

They  are,  as  a  rule,  faithful  and  obedient,  prompt  and  energetic  in  suppressing 
crime,  and  keep  this  office  informed  against  persons  committing  unlawful  acts  within 
their  resnpotive  districts,  and  each  member  of  the  force  is  required  to  render  prompt 
ohedieucc'  to  superiors,  conform  strictly  to  prescribed  rules  and  regulations,  be 
orderly  and  respectful  in  deportment  and  refrain  from  profane,  insolent,  or  vulgar 
language,  and  are  absolutely  required  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  are  held  to  a  strict  account  for  a  proper  observance  of  the  rules  and  regulations. 

The  compensation  received  by  the  police  at  this  agency,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  duties  required  of  them.  They  are  called  upon  to  furnish  con- 
veyances and  pay  their  own  traveling  expenses  all  out  of  the  sum  of  $10  per  month 
for  privates,  and  $15  per  month  for  the  captain  and  two  lieutenants. 

The  police  department,  as  I  understand  it,  was  created  for  the  benefit  and  pro- 
tection of  Indian  reservations  and  the  Indians  thereon  in  the  early  days  when  Federal 
courts  and  municipal  governments  did  not  exist,  and  it  was  necessary  that  unlimited 
jurisdiction  be  conferred  upon  them  in  order  that  they  might  be  better  enabled  to 
quell  disturbances,  remove  intruders,  and  assist  in  training  and  educating  the  Indians 
in  the  ways  of  civilization,  but  as  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Federal  courts  have 
been  provided  together  with  a  form  of  municipal  government  giving  ample  pro- 
tection to  all  the  citizens  of  the  Indian  Territory.  The  Indian  half  breeds  who  com- 
pose a  large  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  Indian  Territory  are  competent  and  good 
citizens,  and  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
Government,  but  the  full-blood  Indians  are  entirelj'  helpless  on  account  of  being 
unable  to  understand  the  laws  or  defend  themselves  in  the  courts,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  will  naturally  take  the  strong  arm  of  the  Interior  Department  to  give 
them  the  protection  that  they  now  require.  The  half  breed  realizes  the  benefit  that 
will  come  to  him  under  the  new  order  of  things  and  is  willing  to  accept  the  con- 
ditions. The  full  blood  does  not  see  it,  and  is  therefore  discontented;  but  if  it  were 
possible  that  the  existing  laws  and  treaties  should  be  administered  speedily  and 
give  the  Indians  the  desired  and  intended  results,  this  feeling  and  the  need  for  this 
particular  protection  to  the  full  blood  would  be  eliminated.  I  would  therefore 
advise  taking  into  consideration  the  changes  and  new  conditions  in  the  tribal  gov- 
ernments, that  the  police  force  be  reduced  and  be  distributed  as  follows : 

For  the  Cherokee  Nation  2,  for  the  Creek  Nation  3,  for  the  Choctaw  Nation  3,  for 
the  Chickasaw  Nation  3,  and  for  the  Seminole  Nation  1,  and  that  this  number  be 
selected  from  the  best  citizens  and  those  most  competent;  that  they  be  paid  a  salary 
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of  $50  each  per  month  and  expenses  when  travelino^,  and  that  the  captain  he  allowed 
a  salary  of  $100  per  month  and  like  expenses.  This  would  reduce  the  force  in  this 
Territory  to  13,  and  the  compensation  would  ho  sufiicieut  to  enahle  them  to  devote 
their  entire  time  to  the  service,  and  the  change  would  greatly  simplify  the  work,  as 
it  will  be  readily  understood  that  competent  men  can  not  he  induced  to  undertake 
to  discharge  the  duties  devolving  u])on  a  policeman  in  the  Indian  Territory  for  $10 
per  month  and  pay  his  own  traveling  exjx'uses.  It  might  he  well  to  state  in  this 
connection  that  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  with 
tli(^  commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  provides  that  when  allotments  of  lands 
are  made  the  (Joverunient  pledges  tlie  nations  to  ])nt  each  Indian  in  possession  of  his 
allotment,  and,  in  my  oj)inion,  it  will  naturally  fall  to  the  policeman  to  carry  out 
tliis  provision  of  the  agreement,  through  the  Dei)artment  of  the  Interior,  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  and  as  there  are  a  great  many  intruders 
both  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  I  anticipate  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
remove  a  great  many  uoncitizens  in  order  to  place  the  Indians  in  possession  of  their 
allotnumts. 

SMALLPOX    IN   THE    CREEK    NATION. 

During  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  a  part  of  April,  1899,  smallpox  broke 
out  among  the  Creek  Indians  resi<ling  adjacent  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla., 
and  one  or  two  cases  were  reported  at  Okmulgee,  the  capital  of  the  nation.  Prompt 
and  diligent  eiilbrts  were  at  once  made  by  your  oflice  and  Agent  Wisdom  to  suppress 
this  outbreak.  Doctors,  nurses,  and  guards  were  hired  and  a  strict  quarantine  was 
maintained  throughout  the  northern  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory.  As  most  of 
the  cases  were  adjacent  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Agent  Patrick  was  directed  by 
the  Indian  Office  to  care  for  them,  which  he  did  in  a  most  eflectual  manner.  The 
outbreak  in  this  immediate  section,  while  never  serious,  caused  considerable  alarm, 
and  I  am  satisfied  had  not  vigorous  efforts  been  taken  by  the  Government  an  epidemic 
of  considerable  magnitude  w^onld  have  prevailed. 

CHOCTAW   AND    CHICKASAW   NATIONS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  prescribed  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  June  28,  1898  (30  Stat.,  495),  rules  and  regulations  governing  mineral 
leases  and  other  matters  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  Indian  Territory. 
Section  13  of  said  regulations  prescribes  that — 

"All  royalties,  including  advance  royalties,  as  provided  for  in  said  agreement  and 
in  these  regulations,  shall  be  payable  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  to  the 
I'nited  States  Indian  agent  at  the  Union  Agency  in  the  Indian  Territory.  All  other 
royalty  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  provided  in  these  regulations,  unless  modi- 
fied in  any  particular  case  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  herein  provided,  shall 
be  payable  to  said  United  States  Indian  agent  monthly,  and  shall  be  paid  on  or 
before  the  25th  day  of  the  month  succeeding  the  date  when  such  monthly  royalties 
shall  have  accrued.  All  monthly  royalties  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  sworn  state- 
ment, in  duplicate,  by  the  person,  corporation,  or  company  making  the  same  as  to 
the  output  of  the  mine  of  such  person,  corporation,  or  company  for  the  month  for 
which  royalties  may  be  tendered.  One  part  of  said  sworn  statement  shall  be  tiled 
with  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  the  other  part  thereof  shall  be  filed  with  the  United  States 
Indian  inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory." 

Section  14  of  said  regulations  further  provides  as  follows: 

"The  said  United  States  Indian  agent  shall  receive  and  receipt  for  all  royalties 
paid  into  his  hands  when  accompanied  by  a  sworn  statement  as  above  i)rovided,  but 
not  otherwise;  and  all  royalties  received  by  him  shall  be,  as  soon  as  ])racticable, 
dei)Osited  with  the  United  States  subtreasurer  at  St.  Louis,  in  like  manner  as  are 
deposited  moneys  known  in  tlio  regulations  of  the  Indian  Office  as  Miscellaneons 
Receipts,  Class  III,  w  ith  a  statement  showing  the  proportionate  shares  of  each  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations." 

Moneys  so  collected  and  deposited  by  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  as  above  set 
forth,  shall  be  held  to  the  credit  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  in  their 
respective  proportions,  and  shall  be  subject  to  disl)ursement  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  th<i  support  of  the  schools  of  the  Choctaw  and  (Jhickasa\\  nations,  in 
accordance  with  tlie  agreement  of  April  23, 1897,  between  the  commission  to  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  as  ratified  by  the 
act  of  June  28,  supra. 

These  regulations  were  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  October  7, 
1898,  but  prior  to  that  time,  July  21,  1898,  the  Department  promulgated  provisional 
instructions  under  the  provisions  of  tlu;  act  of  Congress  referred  to  abov(%  in  which 
the  Indian  agent  at  this  agency  was  directed  to  give  immediate  notice  to  con- 
tractors, lessees,  or  other  jjcrsons  having  permits  from  the  tribal  authorities   that 
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all  royalties,  lease  moneys,  rents,  etc.,  that  have  accrued  since  their  last  payment 
to  those  authorities  or  since  the  28th  day  of  June  last  and  are  unpaid,  or  that  may 
hereafter  accrue  under  their  several  grants,  shall  be  paid  through  him  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe  to  which  they  belong. 

These  provisional  instructions  were  intended  to  apply  to  all  the  tribes  of  this 
agency,  viz,  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws,  except  tlie  Semi- 
noles,  who  by  their  agreement  with  the  United  States  were  not  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  June  28, 1898. 

These  instructions  were  printed  and  mailed  to  parties  interested  in  the  Indian 
Territory  and  at  other  points,  and  the  Indian  agent  at  once  commenced  to  receive 
and  leceipt  for  all  moneys  paid  into  his  hands  under  these  regulations. 

During  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1898,  the  following  amounts  were  col- 
lected for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations : 

Choctaw  Nation. 

Tax  on  circuses  and  theaters $33.  88 

Permit  taxes 425.  25 

Licensed  trader  taxes 347.  44 

Royalty  on  timber 1,  224.  65 

Asphalt,  coal,  rock,  and  stone  royalty 2,402. 18 

Chickasaw  Nation. 

Timber  royalty 408.  20 

Asphalt,  coal,  rock,  and  stone  royalty 800.  72 

These  amounts  were  subsequently  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  ior  the  tribes  named. 

It  was  afterwards  decided  by  the  Department  that  under  the  provisions  of  tlie 
agreement  made  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians  by  the  Dawes  Commis- 
sion that  the  United  States,  through  its  officials,  was  only  to  collect  coal,  asphalt, 
and  other  mineral  royalties,  and  that  the  collection  of  all  other  taxes  in  the  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  nations,  such  as  timber  royalty,  permit  taxes,  etc.,  were  to  be 
collected  by  the  Indian  officials  as  heretofore. 

Prior  to  receipt  of  the  amended  instructions  there  was  collected  by  my  predei  es 
sor.  Agent  Wisdom,  during  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1898,  royalties  for  the 
Choctaw  Nation  as  follows: 

Choctaw  Nation. 

Royalty  on  timber $212.  .50 

Miners'  permits 238.  21 

Tax  on  circus 25.  00 

Chickasaw  Nation. 

Timber  royalty 70.84 

Total 546.55 

And  which  was  subsequently  by  him  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations. 

My  predecessor.  Agent  Wisdom,  and  myself  have  collectiMl  and  deposited  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  since  the 
passage  of  the  Curtis  act,  June  28,  1898,  to  the  close  of  the  tiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1899,  the  following  amounts  of  royalty: 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations. 

Coal  royalty $107,766.03 

Asphalt  royalty 1,295.32 

Rock  royalty 1,083.90 

Miscellaneous  receipts 2,  985.  97 

Total 113,131.22 

Coal,  asphalt,  and  rock  royalty  is  divided  in  the  proportion  of  three-fourths  to  the 
Choctaws  and  one-fourth  to  the  Chickasaws.  Miscellaneous  receipts  are  divided  as 
shown  above. 

Since  June  30,  1899,  I  have  received  on  account  of  coal,  asphalt,  and  rock  royalty 
for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  the  sum  of  $10,376.55,  which,  while  having 
been  paid  in  July,  was  earned  and  accrued  to  the  nations  during  the  mouth  of  June, 
hence  it  is  given  in  this  report  in  order  to  show  total  amount  earned  by  the  nations 
from  June  28,  1898,  to  June  30,  1899. 
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In  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  there  are  22  coal  mines,  4  asphalt  mines, 
and  1  rock  (piarry.  The  principal  mine  operators  in  these  nations  are  tlic  Choc- 
taw, Oklahoma  and  Gnlf  Railroad  Company,  with  headipiarters  at  South  McAlester, 
Jnd.  T.,  and  mines  at  Alderson,  Hartshorne,  Gowen,  and  Wilbnrton;  the  Osage 
Coal  ;ind  Mining  Company,  with  mines  at  Krebs,  Ind.  T. ;  the  Osage  and  Atoka  Coal 
an<l  Mining  Company-,  with  mines  at  Lehigh  and  Coalgate,  Ind.  T. ;  the  Kansas  and 
Texas  Coal  Company,  iiead(iuarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  having  mines  at  Krebs,  Cherry- 
vale,  Carbon,  and  near  Jenson,  Ark. ;  the  Southwestern  Coal  and  Improvement 
Company,  with  mines  at  Lehigh  and  Coalgate,  Ind.  T.  The  asphalt  mines,  with  one 
exception,  are  located  near  Dougherty,  Chickasaw  Nation,  Ind.  T.  The  names  of 
the  o[>erator8  are  the  Gilsonite  Roofing  and  Paving  Company,  with  general  otlices  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mastic  and  Paving  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  the  Rock  Creek  Nat- 
ural Asphalt  Company,  Topeka,  Kans. ;  the  Moulton  Asphalt  Company,  with  mines 
near  Coalgate,  Choctaw  Nation,  Ind.  T. 

I  think  it  proper  to  add  tliat  the  mine  operators  in  the  two  nations  named  remit 
their  royalties  promptly  and  accompany  the  same  with  the  required  sworn  state- 
ments. My  relations  with  the  officers  of  the  several  companies  have  been  pleasant, 
and  no  friction  between  them  and  this  office  has  ever  occurred. 

I  am  satisfied  tliat  the  coal  royalties  for  the  past  year  would  have  been  much 
larger  had  not  the  strike,  which  is  now  on  and  which  connnenced  in  Februaiy,  1899, 
been  i)revailing.  This  strike  has  very  materially  reduced  the  output  of  the  mines 
for  the  past  five  months,  an<l,  I  regret  to  add,  the  trouble  between  the  operators  and 
strikers  has  not  been  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

The  Department  has  recently  instructed  Special  Inspector  J.  W.  Zevely  to  investi- 
gate and  report  u])on  this  matter,  but  I  have  not  seen  his  report  and  can  not  there- 
fore, being  myself  new  to  this  country,  give  the  reason  for  the  strike. 

All  mineral  leases  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  are  entered  into  by  the 
mineral  trustees  of  said  nations,  who  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  recommen<lation  of  the  executives  of  said  nations,  each  of  whom  is 
an  Indian  by  blood  of  the  respective  nation  from  which  he  was  appointed.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  receive  applications  from  parties  desiring  to  make  leases 
of  lands  within  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in 
the  mining  of  coal,  asphalt,  or  other  min<'rals;  to  examine  said  applications  and 
transmit  the  same  with  re])ort  of  facts  to  the  United  States  Indian  inspector  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  on  receipt  of  authority  from  him  for  that  purpose  to  enter 
Jointly  into  leases  with  all  parties  whom  the  privilege  of  leasing  lands  in  said  nation 
for  mining  purposes  shall  be  approved  by  him  in  such  form  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  rate  of  royalty  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  on  coal  prior  to  January  1,  1899, 
was  15  cents  per  ton  for  each  and  every  ton  of  coal  produced  weighing  2,000  pounds. 
This  regulation  was  afterwards  modified  U]>on  the  application  of  the  coal  companies 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  so  as  to  be  10  cents  per  ton  for  each  and  every  ton  of  screened 
coal  produced  weighing  2,000  pounds. 

There  is  also  located  in  the  Indian  Territory  a  mine  inspector,  who  is  under  Iho 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Int<>rior,  and  who  makes  liis  report  direct  to  him. 
This  officer  has  no  connection  with  this  oflice.  His  duty  is  to  report  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  mines  and  to  see  that  all  needful  and  proper  care  is  taken  to  prevent 
explosions  or  other  accidents. 

As  stated  above,  all  funds  arising  from  mineral  royalties  are  to  be  used  in  edu- 
cating the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians.  They  are  disbursed  by  the  United 
States  In<liaii  agent  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Indian  inspector  for 
the  Indian  Territory. 

CHEROKEE    AND    CREEK    NATIONS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  28, 1898  (30  Stat.,  495),  also  ])roinulgated  certain  rules  and  regulations 
governing  mineral  leases,  the  colle(!tion  and  disl)ursement  of  revenues,  etc.,  in  the 
Cherok«^e  and  Creek  nations.  Under  these  regulations  the  United  States  Indian 
agent  is  recpiired  to  receive  and  receipt  for  all  royalties  paid  into  his  hands,  when 
accompanied  by  sworn  statements,  and  it  is  also  his  duty  to  collect,  under  the  super- 
vision and  dircM^tion  of  the  United  States  Indian  inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory, 
all  rents,  i)ermits,  revenues,  and  taxes  of  whatsoever  kind  or  naturi^  that  may  bo  due 
and  ])ayable  to  either  of  said  nations.  These  revenues,  after  having  been  collected 
by  the  Indian  agcnit,  are  de])ositcd  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
for  th<^  tribes  named,  accompanied  by  a  statement  showing  the  sources  from  which 
the  royalties,  riMits,  etc.,  arose. 

The  principal  source  of  revenue  for  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  is  the  tax 
imposed  by  the  said  nations  upon  merchants  and  others  doing  business  within  the 
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limits  of  their  territories.  There  are  a  few  small  coal  mines  in  each  nation — the 
output  and  royalty  thereon  amounts  to  but  little. 

There  are  in  the  Creek  Nation  33  towns  and  520  traders;  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
there  are  89  towns  and  612  traders.  The  tax  imposed  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  upon 
traders  is  one- fourth  of  1  per  cent  on  all  merchandise  introduced  and  exposed  for  sale 
in  said  nation. 

It  also  places  an  occupation  tax  upon  all  persons  residing  in  said  nation  and 
making  a  livelihood  by  either  a  trade  or  a  profession.  This  tax  is  badly  propor- 
tioned and  should  be  more  uniform. 

In  the  Cherokee  Nation  no  white  man  is  permitted  to  engage  in  trade  save  in  the 
Canadian  district  thereof.  This  I  think  to  be  a  poor  plan  and  not  conductive  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians. 

The  total  amount  of  revenue  collected  from  all  sources  by  the  United  States  Indian 
agent  at  this  agency  from  June  28,  1898,  to  June  30, 1899,  for  the  Cherokee  and  Creek 
nations,  is  as  follows : 

Creek  Nation $4,913.63 

Cherokee  Nation 3,150.87 

SEMINOLE   NATION. 

In  December,  1897,  the  Seminole  Nation  and  the  commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  otherwise  known  as  the  Dawes  Commission,  entered  into  an  agreement  which 
provides  for  the  allotment  of  their  lands  and  the  establishment  of  a  United  States 
court  at  Wewoka  in  said  nation,  and  gives  to  the  United  States  courts  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  all  controversies  growing  out  of  the  title,  ownership,  occupation,  or 
use  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  Seminoles,  and  to  try  persons  charged  with  homicide, 
embezzlement,  bribery,  and  embracery  committed  in  the  Seminole  country  without 
reference  to  the  citizenship  of  the  person  charged  with  such  crime. 

The  Seminole  Indian  courts  arc  allowed  to  retain  the  jurisdiction  that  they  now 
have  except  such  as  is  transferred  to  the  United  States  courts. 

This  agreement  also  provides  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  tribal  government. 
Ample  provision  is  also  made  for  schools  and  churches. 

By  reason  of  this  treaty,  which  was  afterwards  ratified  by  Congress,  the  Seminoles 
are  not  under  the  provisions  of  the  Curtis  act,  and  the  Indian  agent  does  not  receive 
or  disburse  any  of  their  moneys,  it  being  done  by  the  tribal  officers. 

The  Seminoles  are  peaceable  and  law-abiding  citizens,  and  by  reason  of  their  con- 
ducting their  own  affairs  this  office  has  but  little  business  with  them  save  to  enforce 
intercourse  laws. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  many  courtesies  extended 
and  assistance  rendered  me  by  yourself  and  the  employees  of  your  office.  I  am 
indebted  to  my  clerks,  Mr.  J.  Fentress  Wisdom  and  Miss  Blanche  Openheimer,  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duties.  They  are  competent  and  reliable.  Thanks  are 
also  due  to  the  Department  for  the  kind  and  liberal  support  given  me  since  taking 
up  the  arduous  duties  devolving  upon  the  agent  at  this  agency. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Blair  Shoenfelt, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

J.  Geo.  Wright, 

United  States  Indian  Inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory. 
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THIRTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 


a^>()AllD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONEKS, 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  23,  1900. 
Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  Thirty-first  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  There  has  been  no  serious 
disturbance  of  the  peace  among  the  Indians  this  3^ear.  As  to  the  first 
of  the  six  measures  in  the  interest  of  the  Indians  to  which  attention 
was  especially  asked  in  the  closing  paragraphs  in  our  last  annual  report, 
we  hope  that  nothing  has  been  lost,  but  we  fear  that  nothing  has  been 
gained,  in  permanent  tenure  of  oflice  for  faithful  and  useful  employees 
in  the  Indian  service.  As  to  the  second  point,  ''the  repeal  or  amend- 
ment of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  14,  1899,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a  better  S3\stem  of  managing  the  Chippewa  timber  interests," 
permit  us  to  express  our  gratifiation  at  the  position  which  has  been 
taken  hy  the  Department  with  reference  to  this  matter,  and  our  renewed 
hope  that  a  better  system  may  be  adopted  for  the  management  of  this 
matt(M-,  so  important  to  the  progress  of  the  Chippewas.  We  ask  atten- 
tion again  to  the  need  of  the  Seneca  Indians,  of  New  York,  for  legis- 
lation which  shall  require  the  proceeds  of  leases  of  their  lands  to  be 
coll(H't(^d  and  accounted  for  by  a  bonded  officer  of  the  United  States — 
presuma])l3'  ])y  the  United  States  agent  at  that  agency.  Investigation 
has  revealed  systematic  perversion  in  the  use  of  this  money  by  the 
council  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Senecas.  And  we  are  still  ot  the  opin- 
ion that  it  would  be  advisable  speedily  to  allot  the  New  York  reserva- 
tions to  individual  Indians.  We  reconunended,  as  a  fifth  measure  of 
importance,  the  granting  of  a  title  in  fee  of  Annette  Island  to  the 
Metlakahtlans.  The  measure  proposed  to  Congress  last  year  did  not 
become  a  law.  We  think  that  measures  which  contemplate  the  open- 
ing of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  that  island  to  the  whites  should  not 
hecoine  law.  We  have  been  gratified  at  the  authority  granted  by  (\in- 
gress  to  take  from  the*  aiuuiity  fund  of  the  Crow  Indians  in  Moiitana 
a  sufliciiMit  amount  to  c()mi)let(^  their  irrigating  canals.  This  was  the 
sixth  point  urged  in  our  last  report. 

THE  dawp:s  commission  and  thp:  cuktis  act. 

The  very  important  work  of  })ringing  the  so-called  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  of  Indians  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  fixing  of  a 
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system  of  tenure  of  land  in  severalt}^,  with  equal  rights  and  opportuni- 
ties for  all  the  members  of  these  tribes,  and  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  of  the  administration  of  United  States  law  on  the  lands 
and  among  the  people  of  these  nations  and  the  200,000  whites  who 
dwell  among  them  is  making  steady  progress  under  the  Dawes  Com- 
mission and  the  provisions  of  the  Curtis  Act,  with  the  legislation 
which  has  necessarily  followed  these  measures.  The  detailed  reports 
of  the  Dawes  Commission  and  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
as  to  the  questions  raised  by  the  application  of  the  Curtis  Act  will  l)c 
read  with  interest  by  all  friends  of  the  Indians.  We  are  confident 
that  by  these  measures,  faithfully  carried  out,  good  government,  sys- 
tematic education,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  loyalty  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  take  the  place  of  the  anomalous  and  unsatisfactory  'Hribal  govern- 
ment" under  which  these  people  have  suffered  for  many  years. 

SCHOOLS    FOR   INDIANS. 

In  the  very  important  matter  of  the  education  of  Indian  children  we 
believe  that  gratifying  progress  is  made  from  year  to  year  in  the  Gov- 
ernment schools  of  all  kinds.  The  Secretary  of  this  Board  last  sunmier 
attended  the  sessions  of  the  institute  for  teachers  and  employees  in 
the  Indian  service  held  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  from  July  10  to  Jul}^  25, 
1899.  The  professional  ability  and  interest  in  their  work  manifested 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  who  attended  that  institute  was 
most  gratifying.  While  this  board  is  clearly  of  the  conviction  that  the 
work  of  all  the  kinds  and  grades  of  Government  Indian  schools  is 
important  and  valuable,  and  while  we  would  not  advise  giving  up  any 
part  of  the  school  work  now  done  upon  the  reservations,  our  observa- 
tions, extending  now  through  many  years,  convince  us  of  the  very  great 
value  to  Indian  children  and  youth  of  a  residence  for  several  years 
at  the  non-reservation  schools,  where  they  can  observe  the  life  of  civ- 
ilized white  people.  And  we  wish  particularly  to  emphasize  the  value 
of  the  "outing"  system,  which  places  so  many  hundred  Indian  boys 
and  girls  on  farms  and  in  the  families  of  Christian  whites.  Sharing 
in  the  home  life  and  in  the  school  life  of  their  white  follow-citizens 
these  Indian.s  learn  the  meaning  of  Christian  civilization  by  being 
immersed  in  it,  as  they  could  ncA^er  learn  it  in  any  institution  on 
Indian  reservations,  or  in  white  communities  where  there  is  a  strong 
prejudice  against  the  Indian  and  a  keen  desire  to  get  possession  of  his 
land. 

The  attendance  at  the  Indian  schools  is  steadily  increasing  from  year 
to  year,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  uniform  and  steady  increase  of  the 
attendance  upon  Indian  schools  during  the  past  twenty-three  years: 
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Tli,e  namher  of  Indian  schools  and  average  attendance  from  1817  to  1899.  ^ 
[The  ludiau  poijulation  from  which  these  children  come  is  181,000.] 


Year. 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
189t 
1895 
189G 
1897 
189« 
1899 


Boarding  schools. 


Number  Average  at- 
^umoer.   tendance. 


48 
49 
52 
60 
68 
71 
80 
87 
114 
115 
117 
126 
136 
140 
146 
149 
156 
157 
157 
156 
145 
148 
147 


3,077 
3,793 
4,723 
6,201 
7,260 
8, 020 
8, 705 
9,146 
9, 865 
11,425 
12,422 
13,  635 
14, 457 
15, 061 
15, 683 
15, 026 
16, 112 
16, 891 


Day  schools.2 


Nnmh.-r  Average  at- 
r«i umber,    tendance. 


102 
119 
107 
109 
106 
76 


86 
99 
110 
107 
103 
106 
110 
126 
119 
115 
125 
140 
143 
149 
147 


1,637 
1,893 
2,237 
1,942 
2,370 
2,500 
2,715 
2,406 
2,367 
2,163 
2, 745 
2,668 
2,639 
3,127 
3,579 
3,650 
3,536 
3,631 


Totals. 


Number. 


150 
168 
159 
169 
174 
147 
168 
185 
200 
214 
227 
233 
239 
246 
256 
275 
275 
272 
282 
296 
288 
297 
296 


A.vcrage  at 
tendance. 


4,142 
4,448 
4, 651 
4,976 
4,714 
5,686 
6, 960 
8,143 
9,630 
10, 520 
11,420 
11,552 
12,232 
13, 588 
15, 167 
16, 303 
17, 220 
18, 188 
19,262 
18,676 
19, 648 
20, 522 


1  Some  of  the  figures  in  this  table  as  printed  prior  to  1896  were  taken  from  reports  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Schools.  As  revised,  they  are  all  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs.     Prior  to  1882  the  figures  include  the  New  York  schools. 

-Indian  cihildren  attending  public  schools  are  included  in  the  average  attendance, but  the  schools 
arc  not  included  in  the  number  of  schools. 

NEED    OF    MORE    MISSIONARY   EFFORT. 

Wc  wish  to  express  our  conviction  that  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  the  influence  of  Christian  missionaries  and  of  distinctively  Chris- 
tian schools  among  the  Indians  was  farther  reaching  in  its  effects 
or  was  more  needed  than  at  the  present  time;  and  we  trust  that  the 
churches  and  missionary  societies  who  in  past  years  cooperated  with 
the  Government  through  the  contract  system,  by  which  their  schools 
were  in  part  supported,  will  continue  and  increase  their  efforts  for  the 
Christianization  and  civilization  of  the  Indian. 

At  the  meetings  of  this  board,  at  Lake  Mohonk  and  in  Washington, 
it  is  made  evident  by  all  reports  which  come  to  us  from  workers  in  the 
field  that  no  influence  is  so  potent  in  uplifting  the  Indians  and  fltting 
them  for  intelligent  American  citizenship  as  is  the  example  and  the 
helpfid  t(uiching  of  Christian  men  and  women  who  make  their  homes 
among  the  Indians. 

REFORMS  URGED  BY  THIS  BOARD  IN  THE  PAST. 


During  the  thirty-one  years  since  this  board  was  established,  it  has 
always  held  to  a  careful  consideration  of  facts  as  the  only  sound  basis 
for  theories.  We  have  insisted  upon  the  steady  and  persistent  carry- 
ing forward  of  sound  methods  of  administration  along  approved  lines 
of  eflort.  We  do  not  Ixdieve  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  drop 
good  work  l)ut  liulf  done,  because  somc^.  one  has  suggested  as  a  substi- 
tute for  it  an  alhiring  theory  which  may  look  feasi])lc.  Yet,  while  w^e 
have  emphasized  the  value  of  busin(\ss  methods  in  all  work  for  the 
have  always  sought  new  light  upon  the  intricate  problems 
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involved  in  such  a  management  of  Indian  affairs  as  will  secure  the 
civilization  and  the  Christianization  of  the  Indians.  And  most  of  the 
forward  steps  which  have  been  taken  in  the  management  of  Indian 
affairs  have  found  early  advocacy  and  steady  and  intelligent  support 
in  the  membership  of  this  board,  and  at  the  public  meetings  held  at 
Washington  and  at  Lake  Mohonk  under  the  auspices  of  the  board. 

The  law  which  provided  for  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners  (then  called  the  Peace  Commission)  was  drafted  upon 
the  recommendation  of  President  Grant,  and  the  commission  was 
approved  April  10,  1869.  In  his  message  to  Congress  in  December, 
1869,  President  Grant  said: 

From  the  foundation  of  the  Government  to  the  present,  the  management  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  this  continent,  the  Indians,  has  been  a  subject  of  embarrass- 
ment and  expense,  and  has  been  attended  by  continuous  robberies,  murders,  and 
wars.  *  *  *  From  my  own  experience  upon  the  frontiers  and  in  Indian  countries, 
I  do  not  hold  either  legislation  or  the  conduct  of  the  whites  who  came  most  in 
contact  with  the  Indians  blameless  for  these  hostilities.  The  past,  however,  can  not 
be  undone,  and  the  question  must  be  met  as  we  now  find  it.  /  Itave  adopted  a  new 
policy  tovKird  the  wards  of  the  Nation,  {they  can  not  he  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as 
wards)  with  fair  results,  so  far  as  tried,  and  which  I  hope  will  he  attended  ultimately  with 
great  success. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  law  thus  recommended,  a  commission  of 
citizens  was  appointed— among  them,  William  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia; 
elohn  B.  Farwell,  of  Chicago;  George  H.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia; 
William  E.  Dodge  and  Nathan  Bishop,  of  New  York,  and  Felix  R. 
Brunot,  of  Pittsburg.  Organized  in  May,  1869,  to  cooperate  with 
the  Adnunistration  in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs,  the  ])oard 
has,  from  that  date,  continued  its  services  without  pecuniary  com- 
pensation. In  t\i(d\i\first  annual  report^  suhnitted  thirty  years  ag<>^  they 
advocated: 

(1)  A  better  method  of  purchasing  supplies  to  prevent  fraud  and  to 
secure  economy. 

(2)  The  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty'  and  the  settlement  of  Indians 
in  permanent  homes. 

(3)  The  abolition  of  the  system  of  making  treaties  with  Indian  tribes. 
(1:)  The  establishment  of  schools,  and  especially  the  industrial  train- 
ing of  all  Indian  youth. 

(5)  Appointments  in  the  Indian  service  on  the  ground  of  merit 
alone,  apart  from  partisan  consideration,  and  permanence  in  office  for 
all  efficient  employees. 

Through  their  first  purchasing  committee  (Messrs.  George  H.  Stuart, 
John  B.  Farwell,  Robert  Campbell,  and  William  E.  Dodge)  a  new 
system  of  purchasing  supplies  for  the  Indian  service  and  for  Indian 
tribes  was  devised,  and  a  form  of  advertising  for  proposals  was  adopted 
in  accordance  with  the  well-established  and  sound  connnercial  princi- 
ples by  which  only  fair  and  honorable  bidders  could  obtain  a  contract. 
Gradually  the  rules  for  purchase,  inspection,  etc.,  were  improved,  as 
experience  suggested,  until  the  forms  and  regulations  now  in  force 
were  adopted.  The  confidence  of  reputable  dealers  in  subsistence  that 
the  awards  of  contracts  would  be  fairly  made  was  gained  and  has  been 
maintained,  and  the  number  of  bids  rapidly  increased  from  about  -10 
in  1870  to  more  than  700  in  1899.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  those 
abuses  which,  under  the  old  system,  had  given  a  bad  name  to  Indian 
agents  and  contractors  (such,  e.  g.,  as  receipting  for  supplies  never 
delivered;  partnerships  between  the  agent  and  the  trader  or  the  agent 
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and  the  contractor;  overestimating  the  weight  of  cattle  for  the  con- 
tractor; carrying  false  names  upon  the  rolls;  reporting  employees  at 
higher  or  lower  salaries  than  provided  by  law  and  using  the  difference 
for  other  purposes;  selling  Indians'  annuity  goods  to  whites,  and  con- 
niving with  others  to  swindle  the  Indians  out  of  annuities  after  distri- 
T)ution)  have  ])een  rendered  substantially  impossible  by  the  methods 
devised  and  first  carried  into  effect  in  the  Indian  service  by  this  board. 
The  methods  of  purchasing  and  inspecting  supplies  for  the  Indian  serv- 
ice now  approximate,  in  thoroughness  of  business  method,  those  which 
are  used  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  Regular  Army  and  the 
Navy. 

While  this  board  thus  opened  the  way  in  enforcing  sound  business 
principles  in  the  Indian  service,  they  also  advocated  and  secured  (a) 
the  application  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  peace,  rather  than 
those  of  war,  to  the  relations  of  the  Government  with  the  Indians;  (h) 
the  clear  recognition  of  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  educate  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  Christianize  the  Indians  and  to  fit  them  for  Ameri- 
can citizenship;  (c)  })ut  while  the  board  recognized  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  and  Christian  example  and  teaching  as  the  most  powerful  influ- 
ence for  the  elevation  of  the  Indians,  it  has  always  held  that  the  pro- 
mulgation and  inculcation  of  the  principles  of  the  gospel  by  missionaries 
does  not  excuse  the  lack  of  the  enforcement  of  just  laws  by  the  Govern- 
ment; hence,  they  insisted  strenuously  upon  (d)  the  careful  keeping  of 
accounts  by  men  who  were  under  bonds;  {e)  the  hunting  out  of  all 
irregularities  and  "jobs"  by  strict  business  methods;  and  (/")  land 
in  severalty  for  every  Indian^  the  board  advocating  this  measure  from 
1869,  and  as  early  as  1878  drafting  a  bill  to  secure  this  end  by  legis- 
lation, and  continuing  to  urge  the  adoption  of  such  a  bill  until 
finally,  in  1887,  the  general  allotment  act  was  passed  by  Congress;  *(^) 
the}^  have  also  urged  steadily  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to 
provide  a  system  of  Government  schools  adequate  to  the  instruction  of 
the  Indian  children;  {h)  they  have  called  attention  to  the  injurious 
effects  of  rations  issued  to  able-bodied  and  indolent  Indians;  and  {i) 
they  have  steadily  advised  the  entrance  of  Indians  upon  the  rights, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

PRINCIPLES   ADVOCATED    BY   THE    BOARD. 

The  Y)rinciples  which  have  underlain  the  recommendations  and  the 
efforts  of  this  board  have  })een: 

(1)  Deal  with  individuals  rather  than  with  tribes;  (2)  put  each  family 
upon  land  of  its  own;  (3)  educate,  alwa3^s  educate,  and  educate  by 
work  wherever  legitimate  employment  can  be  provided  for  the  Indian; 
(4)  use  all  possible  means  to  purify  the  idea  of  the  family  among  the 
Indians  and  to  dignify  and  strengthen  family  life;  (5)  as  rapidly  as 
possil)le  ])ring  Indians  into  contact  with  the  homes  of  civilized  white 
men,  and  by  the  example  of  civilized  life  let  them  learn  the  responsi 
bility  and  the  possibility  of  self-government;  (6)  as  far  as  possible 
l)ring  all  Indians  under  the  white  man's  laws,  and  do  not  seek  to  per- 
petuate separate  codes  of  law  for  Indians,  however  attractive  such 
codes  may  be  to  theorists;  and  (7)  while  dealing  honestly  with  the  In- 
dians and  insisting  upon  accurate  l)usiness  methods,  recognize  clearlv 
the  duty  which  rests  upon  the  more  highly  civilized  to  be  helpful  to 
the  less-favored  races,  and  ))v  Christian  influence,  by  the  teaching  of 
IND,  PT  2 15 
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Christian  truth,  and  the  example  of  Christian  living,  seen  in  the  lives 
o^  missionaries,  teachers,  agents,  and  employees,  seek  in  every  wiy  to 
uplift  these  men  and  women  and  to  make  them  self-supporting  and 
valuable  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

FACTS   AS   TO   ALLOTTED   INDIANS. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  seeing  the  importance  of  attention  to  the 
needs  and  the  progress  in  civilization  of  the  large  num])er  of  Indians 
to  whom  land  in  severalty  has  been  allotted,  the  board  began  the 
collection  of  information  bearing  especiall}^  upon  the  condition  of 
these  allotted  Indians,  now  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  many  of 
them  voters.  Interesting  letters  from  ceitain  agencies,  in  answer  to 
the  inquiries  of  General  Whittlesey,  then  secretary,  were  published 
with  our  last  annual  report. 

In  November,  1899,  the  present  secretary  of  the  board  sent  to  each 
agent  the  following  letter  : 

November  2,  1899. 

Dear  Sir:  In  April,  1898,  the  secretary  of  this  board  addressed  to  Indian  agents 
a  circular  of  inquiry  as  to  the  progress  (and  the  effects,  where  completed)  of  allot- 
ment of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians.  The  replies  received  have  been  of  material 
use  to  the  commissioners,  and  through  our  board  to  the  public,  in  promoting  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  progress  of  Indians  toward  entire  self-support  and  active 
citizenship. 

Certain  of  these  replies  from  agents  called  especial  attention  to  a  matter  to  which 
we  have  given  serious  consideration,  viz,  the  need  of  systematic  and  permanent  regis- 
tration of  the  names  and  allotments  of  all  Indians  whose  land  is  allotted  in  severalty, 
and  of  a  continuous  and  permanent  register  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  among 
Indians  to  whom  land  has  been  allotted.  The  need  of  such  a  register  to  prevent 
great  confusion  and  uncertainty  as  to  titles  is  obvious.  Without  such  registration, 
confusion  must  arise,  not  only  during  the  period  of  protected  title,  but  in  the  future, 
\vhen  such  lands  are  bought  and  sold.  We  have  been  especially  requested  to  report 
upon  the  results  of  allotment  in  severalty ;  and  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
which  arise  from  the  lack  of  proper  and  permanent  registration  of  allotments,  names 
of  allottees,  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  among  allotted  Indians,  etc. 

To  enable  us  to  do  this  intelligently,  we  need  (and  shall  greatly  value)  information 
from  agents  who  have  been  on  the  ground  and  are  familiar  with  the  facts. 

Will  you  favor  us  with  replies  to  the  following  questions? 

1.  How  many  allotments  have  been  made  to  Indians  of  your  agency? 

2.  How  many  patents  have  been  issued? 

3.  How  many  Indians  are  living  on  their  alloted  lands? 

4.  To  what  extent  are  they  cultivating  their  lands? 

5.  To  what  extent  are  their  lands  leased,  and  for  what  purposes  are  they  leased, 
and  with  what  results? 

6.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  benefits  or  the  evils  of  the  allotment  policy? 

7.  What  proportion  of  the  lands  of  the  reservation  of  your  agency  is  so  well  adapted 
to  agriculture,  as,  in  your  opinion,  to  enable  an  industrious  Indian  to  support  himself 
and  his  family  upon  160  acres? 

8.  If  cattle-raising  or  sheep-raising  is  the  prevalent  and  the  most  profitable  industry 
for  the  Indians  under  your  care,  what  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  this  occupation  upon 
the  civilization  and  self-support  of  the  Indians?  And  what  suggestion  (if  any)  would 
you  make  as  to  allotting  grazing  ground? 

9.  What  provision  has  been  made  at  your  agency  for  a  permanent  register  of  allot- 
ments, and  of  the  names  of  allottees? 

10.  Is  any  register  kept  from  month  to  month  of  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths 
of  Indians  who  have  received  (or  who  may  be  entitled  to  receive  or  to  inherit)  allot- 
ments of  land?     If  so,  how,  and  by  whom  is  this  register  kept? 

11.  How  are  individual  allotment  boundaries  marked,  where  allotments  have  been 
made? 

12.  Have  you  noted  evils  from  lack  of  registration  and  records? 

13.  Will  you  offer  suggestions  as  to  remedies  for  evils  which  you  have  noted? 
Yours  very  truly, 

Merrill  E.  Gates,  /Secretary. 
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Replies  have  )x?en  received  from  all  but  one  ag-ent.  Their  letters 
are  submitted  for  publication  with  this  report.     (See  Appendix  C.) 

The  material  information  thus  secured  has  been  carefully  considered 
by  the  secretary  of  the  board;  and  the  pages  of  this  report  which 
immediately  follow  contain  extracts  from  these  letters,  comparisons, 
and  certain  conclusions  which  seem  to  us  warrantable  inferences  from 
the  facts,  to  which  we  ask  attention. 

ANALYSIS   OF    KEPLIES   OF    INDIAN    AGENTS   TO  LETTER  OF    INQUIRY  FROM 
THIS   BOARD,  MADE    NOVEMBER    2    TO    15,   1899. 

Replies  were  received  from  all  the  agencies  except  Fort  Hall,  Idaho; 
Tulalip,  Wash.,  promises  fuller  statistics  later.  Reports  more  or  less 
detailed  are  received  from  agencies  upon  which  over  57,000  allotments 
to  Indians  have  been  made.  These  letters  are  submitted  as  an  appen- 
dix (C)  to  this  report;  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  compare  them  with 
the  hitters  from  agents  which  were  published  with  our  last  report. 

First,  as  to  the  number  of  Indians  who  live  on  their  allotments  and 
cultivate  more  or  less  land,  we  have  taken  in  alphabetical  order  the 
28  agencies  at  which  allotments  have  been  most  generally  made;  and, 
for  a  comparative  view  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  at  these  points, 
we  submit  brief  extracts  from  answers  to  questions  1,  3  and  -1  in  our 
letter  of  inquiry. 

PROPORTION  OF    ALLOTTED  INDIANS  WHO  OCCUPY  AND  CULTIVATE    THEIR 

ALLOTMENTS. 

At  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe,  Oklahoma,  of  3,295  allottees,  "95  percent 
of  the  able-l)odied  live  upon  their  allotments  and  cultivate  the  land." 
At  Cheyenne  River,  S.  Dak.,  of  1,370,  "107  families"  live  on  allotments, 
and  "to  a  large  extent"  cultivate  them.  At  Colville,  Mont.,  of  600 
allottees,  ''all '"  live  on  their  allotments  and  '*  50  per  cent"  cultivate  them. 
AtCrowCreek,  S.  Dak.,  of  879  allottees,  '*all"  live  on  their  allotments, 
but  there  is  "very  little  land  cultivated  on  account  of  lack  of  water." 
At  Devils  Lake,  of  1,168,  all  live  on  allotments,  and  "most  of  them 
cultivate  some  portion"  of  their  land.  At  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  where 
1,519  have  been  allotted,  the  agent  "thinks  a  large  proportion"  of  them 
"live  on  their  allotments,"  which  are  heavily  timbered,  and  '* about 
4,000  acres  are  cultivated."  At  Klamath,  Greg.,  of  1,1:00  allottees, 
"75  per  cent"  live  on  their  allotments,  and  "nearly"  all  are  improving 
their  land."  At  La  Pointe,  Wis. ,  of  2,500  allotments,  5-12  families  ''live 
on  their  land  and  have  cleared  small  garden  patches  on  a  reservation 
that  is  heavily  timbered."  At  Lower  Brule,  of  477  allotted  Indians, 
"all  of  them"  are  reported  as  living  on  their  land,  but  they  "do  not 
cultivate  their  land  at  all."  It  is  "exclusively  a  stock  country."  Of 
the  Nez  Perces,  Idaho,  of  al)out  2,000  allottees,  all  but  about  200  live  on 
their  land  and  "nearly  every  head  of  a  family  cultivates  it."  Of  the 
Gmahasand  Winnebagoes,  with  1,915  allottees,  460  families  liveon  their 
land,  of  which  the  ()mahas  cultivate  "(juite  a  proportion,"  and  the 
Wiiuiebagoes  "but  little."  At  th(^  Pima  Agency,  Ariz.,  331  Indians 
have  l)een  allotted,  and  "about  iM)  families"  liv(*  on  their  land  where 
'Mloods  make  permanent  residence  dangerous,"  l)ut  "three-fourths  of 
the  land  is  cultivated."  At  the  Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Reserva- 
tion, Okla.,  of  1,9()4  allottees,  2(56  families  live  on  their  allotments, 
and   4,314  acres   are   cultivated;    "90,000  acres   of    individual   laud 
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are  leased"  with  results  reported  ''as  bad  as  can  be."  At  the  Pot 
tawatomie  Reservation  in  Kansas,  of  1,066  allottees,  ''substantially  all 
live  on  their  allotments,  and  about  one-twentieth  of  the  alloted  land  is 
cultivated  by  Indians;  about  90  per  cent  of  allotted  land  is  leased  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Of  the  Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Indians,  848  have 
been  allotted;  "  about  one-half"  of  them  live  on  their  allotments,  culti- 
vating, on  an  average,  "two  acres  each;"  the  scarcity  of  water  springs 
making  allotting  of  lands  here  "a  decided  detriment."  The  Quapaw 
Agency  in  the  Indian  Territory,  with  1,316  allotments,  reports  "269 
families  "living  on  their  allotments;  of  173,385  acres  of  allotted  land, 
5,600  acres  are  cultivated  by  Indians,  and  44,400  acres  are  leased.  At 
Rosebud,  S.  Dak.,  of  2,856  recently  allotted,  "nearly  all"  live  on  their 
allotments,  while  only  "a  few"  cultivate  "a  few  acres"  each.  At 
the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla.,  2,363  Indians  have  received  allot- 
ments, "  15  to  20  per  cent"  live  on  the  land,  and  only  "some  few  half- 
breeds"  cultivate  ^heir  land;  while  the  Shawnees  "live  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  leases."  At  Santee,  Nebr.,  of  880  allottees  "  250  fami- 
lies" (almost  all)  "live  on  allotments,  cultivating  from  20  to  100  acres 
each  family."  Siletz,  Oreg. ,  with  536  allottees,  reports  "  118  families " 
living  on  their  lands,  of  whom  "all  raise  gardens  and  a  few  cultivate 
more  land."  At  Sisseton,  S.  Dak.,  1,980  allottees  have  received  allot- 
ments each  of  two  portions,  one  of  timber  land,  the  other  "  of  grazing 
land  which  lacks  water."  "  Nearly  all  live  on  their  timber  land  away 
from  their  farms,"  and  a  very  small  per  cent  cultivate  land.  The 
Southern  Utes  in  Colorado,  with  374  allotments,  have  300  allottees 
living  on  and  "cultivating  small  portions  of  their  allotments;  irriga- 
tion being  greatly  needed,"  and  the  agent  writing  that  he  is  "a  firm 
believer  in  allotments,"  "  of  the  good  results  of  which  there  is  a  .splen- 
did example  here."  The  Uintah  and  Ouray  in  Utah,  with  400  allot- 
tees, have  150  Indians  living  on  their  allotments,  of  whom  "about  50 
cultivate  50  acres  each,"  the  agent  writing  that  he  finds  "  no  benefit 
in  land  in  severalty  unless  the  allottees  can  see  whites  " — a  comment 
upon  the  difficulties  encountered  in  remote  reservations  where  no 
examples  of  successful  farming  by  whites  come  under  the  observation 
of  Indians  who  are  taking  their  first  lesssons  in  home  building  and 
agriculture.  At  Warm  Springs,  Oreg.,  978  allotments  have  been 
made;  175  live  on  their  allotments.  There  is  "a  growing  tendency  " 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  occupy  them,  and  "  about  30  per  cent  of 
the  land  is  cultivated."  The  White  Earth  Reservation,  Minn.,  has 
4,078  allottees,  of  whom  "about  one-fourth  occupy  their  land "  and 
"  nearly  all  cultivate  their  land."  At  Yakima,  Wash.,  1,818  allottees 
are  reported  as  "most  of  them  showing  a  disposition,  where  there  is 
water"  to  occupy  their  lands.  At  the  Yankton  Agency  in  South 
Dakota,  of  2,612  allottees  "nearly  all  "  occupy  their  lands  and  "  two- 
thirds  of  them  "  cultivate  their  land. 

WHAT    PROPORTION   OF   LAND   ON    THE   RESERVATION    IS    FIT   TO  SUPPOP.T 
A    FAMILY    IF    AN    INDUSTRIOUS   MAN    SHOULD   CULTIVATE    160    ACRES? 

IMPORTANCE   OF   CATTLE    RAISING    AS    AN    INDUSTRY    FOR    INDIANS. 

To  the  important  question,  how  far  any  disinclination  which  appears 
on  the  part  of  certain  Indians  to  cultivate  the  land  may  be  due  to  the 
unfitness  of  the  land  for  cultivation,  the  figures  given  by  agents  in  this 
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correspondence  are  not  sufficiently  definite  to  warrant  a  conclusive 
general  inference.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  gratiiymg  to  find  that  so  j^ood 
a  number  of  agents  report  thoroughl}^  good  agricultural  land  within 
reach  of  the  Indians  by  individual  allotment.  To  those  who  examine 
the  letters  of  agents  it  will  be  very  clear  that  at  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  our  Indian  agencies  the  climate,  the  surroundings,  and  the 
habits  of  life  of  the  Indians  and  the  nature  of  the  lands  are  such  as 
to  make  stock  rai-mig  and  cattle  and  sheep  herding  the  most  natural 
occupation  of  the  Indians.  And  where  the  lands  of  the  reservation 
are  natural  meadows,  producing  mile  after  mile  of  grass,  into  which  a 
mowmg  machine  may  be  run  at  any  point,  and  may  cut  from  half  a 
ton  to  a  ton  and  a  half  of  excellent  hay  to  the  acre,  which  may  be 
stored  on  the  ground  where  it  is  cut  for  the  winter  feeding  of  stock, 
which  is  necessary  when  snow  is  deep — it  seems  probable  that  the  road 
to  higher  civilization  and  that  schooling  in  the  value  and  the  use  of 
property  which  is  essential  to  independent  citizenship,  can  be  best 
secured  by  the  systematic  encouragement  and  the  careful  regulation  of 
stock-raising  by  the  Indians.  This  can  be  carried  forward  together 
with  home  building.  Upon  the  well-watered  parts  of  the  reservation 
houses  can  be  built  and  gardens  cultivated.  Family  life  is  not  seriously 
interfered  with  by  the  herding  of  cattle  in  these  wonderful  grazing 
lands,  when  natural  hay  is  secured  and  stored  for  the  winter  use 
of  stock.  The  careful  preparation  of  the  winter  supply,  improving 
the  breeds  of  cattle  and  of  other  stock,  and  learning  and  following 
the  best  methods  of  caring  for  stock,  cultivate  in  the  Indians  the 
habit  of  forethought,  of  provident  precautions  for  the  future,  as 
efi'ectively  as  does  agriculture.  Indeed,  the  climatic  conditions  on 
many  of  our  northern  reservations  (and  on  reservations  farther  south 
where  the  altitude  is  great)  render  it  practically  impossible  to  awaken 
a  love  of  agriculture  and  gardening  among  Indians  who  see  their 
gardens  frost  killed  almost  every  month  through  the  short  summer. 

From  answers  to  the  question,  ''  What  proportion  of  the  lands  of  the 
reservation  of  3^our  agency  is  so  well  adapted  to  agriculture  as  in  your 
opinion  to  enable  an  industrious  Indian  to  support  himself  and  his 
family  upon  160  acres?"  I  quote  here  a  few  replies: 

""Two-thirds  of  all."  ''One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  from  every 
Indian,  and  already  irrigated."  ''All  so  far  allotted."  "All."  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  "All,  after  clearing."  Klamath,  Oreg.,  "Only  a  few 
places."  Five  other  agencies  report,  "All."  One  agent  writes:  "All 
could  support  themselves  on  160  acres,  hut  none  ivill.^^  Other  reports 
give  as  the  proportion  of  land  fit  for  agricultural  purposes  "25  per 
cent.;  "Probably  a  quarter  of  it;"  "Fifty  percent;"  "About  i)0  per 
cent"  (so  two  agencies  report);  "About  one-half;"  Siletz,  Oi'cg., 
"8,000  acres  clear,  30,000  acres  good;  12,000  not  good;"  '^About  15 
per  cent;"  "About  three-fourths;"  "About  two-thirds." 

OVER   TWENTY    AGENTS   DECLARE    FOR   CATTLE    RAISING. 

Over  twenty  agents  express  the  conviction  that  on  their  reserration.^^ 
and  fin'  their  Indian.^  cattle  raising  is  the  best  occupation.  Sometimes 
this  opinion  may  be  expressed  simply  because  the  land  is  not  good  for 
agricultural  purposes,  but  in  most  cases  these  reservations  are  remark - 
bly  well  adai)ted  to  cattle  raising.  For  comparison,  I  quote  phrases 
from   agents'  reports    on    such  reservations:  The  Blackfeet  Agency 
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"Cattle  raising  is  the  only  industry"  feasible;  "allot  such  places  for 
cultivation,  and  buy  improved  stock  for  Indians  to  encourage  stock 
farming. "  Cheyenne  River,  Ariz. ,  ' '  Cattle  raising  the  most  profitable 
occupation."  Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak.,  "A  stock  country."  Flathead, 
Mont.,  "Very  profitable;  should  be  encouraged."  Fort  Apache,  Ariz., 
"Best  cattle-raising  country  in  the  world."  Fort  Belknap,  Mont., 
"Most  profitable;  not  an  agricultural  region."  Fort  Peck,  Mont., 
"Little,  if  any  land  fit  for  cultivation  without  special  irrigation;  a 
cattle-raising  country;  results  good."  Kiowa,  Okla.,  "Fine  pros- 
pects for  cattle  raising."  Klamath,  Oreg.,  "  Stock  raising  is  the  prin- 
cipal occupation,  and  it  is  not  nomadic  in  its  nature."  Lower  Bride, 
S.  Dak.,  "Exclusively  a  stock  country;  no  land  at  all  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion." Navajo,  N.  Mex.,  reports  "only  small  irrigated  patches; 
altitude  7,000  feet  above  the  sea;  never  can  be  anything  but  a  grazing 
country  and  a  poor  one  at  that.''''  The  agent  of  the  Nez  Perces  writes: 
"cattle  raising  is  profitable  but  not  practicable  on  account  of  white 
thieves  who  steal  the  stock;"  while  the  Uintahs  and  Ourays  are 
reported  as  "Fearing  the  stealing  of  stock  by  Indians."  The  Osage 
Agency  reports:  "  cattle  raising  is  the  one  industry,"  although  "  prob- 
ably a  quarter  of  the  1,600,000  acres"  would  support  an  industrious 
family  on  160  acres.  At  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.,  "land  is  suited  only  to 
cattle  raising;"  and  the  Rosebud,  S.  Dak.,  Agency  is  reported  as  "all 
grazing  land;  cattle  the  chief  industry."  Standing  Rock,  N.  Dak., 
reports  "no  part  of  the  reservation  will  support  a  family  on  160 
acres  by  agriculture;  stock  raising  is  best;"  while  the  agent  advises 
"land  for  grazing  to  be  held  in  common  and  care  of  cattle  to  be 
taught  to  the  Indians."  Among  the  Southern  Utes  in  Colorado  cattle 
raising  is  "  profitable  but  not  yet  prevalent."  At  Warm  Springs, 
Oreg.,  where  "  not  over  15  per  cent  of  the  land  is  fit  for  agriculture," 
"the  principal  occupation  is  cattle  raising,"  and  the  agent  advises 
selling  ponies  to  get  more  cattle  and  sheep. 

From  these  citations  it  would  appear  that  far  more  systematic  atten- 
tion might  well  be  given  to  the  encouragement  of  cattle  raising  by  the 
Indians,  and  to  the  securing  of  the  best  educational  and  civilizing 
results  possible  from  that  industry  by  requiring  home  building  by 
Indians  on  small  individual  allotments,  where  land  for  a  garden  at 
least  can  be  cultivated.  It  is  evident  that  in  a  number  of  our  larger 
reservations  we  must  face  the  question  whether  family  life,  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  and  habits  of  providence  and  manly  independence 
can  be  fostered  and  secured  among  these  Indians  while  they  engage 
in  stock  raising. 

OPINIONS   OF  AGENTS   AS   TO   THE   EFFECTS   OF   INDIVIDUAL  ALLOTMENTS. 

The  sixth  question  in  the  circular,  asking  the  opinion  of  agents  as  to 
the  benefits  or  evils  of  allotting  land  in  severalty,  brings  out  expres- 
sions of  opinion  which  are  very  generally  favorable  to  land  in  sever- 
alty. Where  objections  are  mentioned  they  usually  arise  from  the 
fact  that  the  land  is  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  question  of  cattle 
raising  upon  individual  allotments  of  160  acres  in  the  great  grazing 
lands  of  the  West  introduces  new  elements  into  the  problem. 

When  we  remember  how  numerous  were  the  agents  who  felt,  ten 
years  ago,  that  to  require  Indians  to  live  on  allotted  lands  and  support 
themselves  by  agriculture  was  altogether  impracticable,  it  is  interest- 
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ing  to  note  the  effect  of  the  "logic  of  events"  in  demonstrating  the 
practicability  of  self-support  for  Indians  by  their  own  labor  on  their 
own  land  held  in  severalty.  For  comparison  1  quote  from  the  replies 
of  agents  this  year: 

''  Each  Indian  should  own  his  land."  ''  Time  and  efforts  of  the  agent 
are  wasted  until  there  is  individual  ownership."  ''  It  encourages 
industry  of  the  allottees;  comparison  with  others  not  allotted  proves 
this."  ''  It  is  the  only  way  to  start  the  Indian  aright."  ''  It  is  entirely 
for  their  benefit  if  they  settle  on  the  land.  If  they  take  it  only  to 
strip  it  of  its  value  and  to  sell  it,  it  injures  them."  ''  Very  beneficial; 
stinmlates  a  consciousness  of  individual  rights;  each  has  something  to 
call  his  own."  "There  are  no  evils  in  the  system."  "  No  question 
but  it  is  the  best  way."  "Nothing  more  beneficial  could  have  been 
done."  "It  is  undoubtedly  a  good  thing;  I  see  no  evils  in  it."  "No 
'evils;  many  benefits."  "Unquestionably  good.  It  puts  an  end  to 
robbery  of  the  individual  by  the  chiefs."  "It  is  wise,  greatly  aiding 
the  Indians  in  their  advancement."  "A  good  policy;  it  lifts  them  out 
of  the  habit  of  being  dependent." 

The  opinions  which  mark  the  dividing  line  between  these  favorable 
impressions  and  the  views  of  those  who  oppose  allotment  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  answers.  The  separate  quotation  in  each  case  marks 
the  opinion  of  a  different  agent: 

"Good,  unless  the  Indian  is  confined  Iw  allotments  to  a  worthless 
piece  of  land;  then,  bad."  "A  decided  detriment,  if  the  water  springs 
are  taken  first  and  there  is  no  water  for  others."  "Much  might  be 
said  on  both  sides;  but  upon  the  whole  I  am  in  favor  of  allotments." 

The  unfavorable  opinions  are  indicated  in  these  phrases: 

"Land  is  unfit  for  it."  "Poor  judgment  was  shown;  land  was 
allotted  in  small  fragments;  the  Indians  rove  about."  "Deficient 
rainfall  three  years  out  of  four."  "These  Indians  not  fitted  in  any 
way  for  it."  (Navajo,)  "Not  practicable;  lack  of  water;  altitude  7,000 
feet."  (Nevada,  Nev.,)  "Irrigation  needed."  (Fort  Apache,  Ariz.,) 
"Do  not  think  it  advisable  here.  Indians  not  ready  for  it  for  many 
long  years." 

While  I  have  quoted  but  a  small  part  of  the  expressions  favorable  to 
allotment,  I  think  I  have  indicated  in  the  paragraph  above  all  the 
criticisms  upon  individual  holdings  made  by  any  and  all  agents.  The 
preponderant  opinion,  based  upon  the  observations  of  the  agents, 
decidedly  favors  the  policy  of  individual  allotments. 

LACK  OF  FROrER  REGISTRATION  OF  MARRIAGES,  BIRTHS,  AND  DEATHS — 
EFFECT  OF  THIS  UPON  TITLES  TO  LAND  AND  LITIGATION  IN  THE 
FUTURE. 

The  conditions  of  Indians  who  have  received  their  allotments  of  land 
and  by  A'irtue  of  this  fact  have  become  citizens  of  the  United  States 
demands  most  thoughtful  consideration. 

The  object  of  the  general  allotment  act  was  to  give  homesteads  to 
Indian  families.  It  deals  with  Indians  as  families  and  as  individuals. 
It  is  intended  to  weaken  the  tril)al  relation  and  ultimately  to  destroy 
it.  It  is  the  declared  purpose  of  the  Government  (while  respecting  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  and  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  treaties)  to  do 
away  with  the  separate  tribal  organization  and  government,  to  put  an 
end  to  that  recognition  of  an  ^^  hnperium  in  hi i per io'''' hy  which,  the 
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right  and  duty  of  the  Unitea  States  and  of  the  several  States  to  govern 
the  territory  over  which  they  have  sway,  were  evaded  or  annulled  by 
the  recognition  of  Indian  tribes  as  alien  powers  upon  our  territory. 
The  policy  of  individual  allotments  brings  individuals  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  and  Territory  where  the  land  lies,  makes  the  individual  a 
citizen,  and  assumes  for  Indian  citizens  those  standards  of  family  life 
and  of  self-support  by  labor  which  it  assumes  in  dealing  with  other 
citizens. 

The  famity  is  the  true  unit  of  society  and  the  best  school  for  the 
development  of  character.  Work  by  the  individual  for  the  family  and 
the  home  is  the  true  path  from  savagery  to  civilization. 

To  foster  and  dignify  family  life  was  impossible  while  land  was 
occupied  in  common,  while  there  were  no  fixed  homes,  and  while  the 
Government  maintained  a  pauperizing  issue  of  rations  and  supplies  to 
the  able-bodied  but  idle  men  who  had  ceased  to  be  hunters  and  had 
not  learned  to  work.  The  old  reservation,  without  law,  without 
homes,  without  schools  (except  where  Christian  missionaries  and 
teachers  shed  a  little  light  on  the  darkness)  seemed  admirably  designed 
to  perpetuate  savagery.  The  fringe  of  lawless  and  dissolute  men  who 
too  often  hung  about  its  borders  taught  Indians  the  white  man's  vices 
and  prevented  true  ideals  of  civilized  Christian  life  from  reaching  the 
Indians.  The  reservation  became  too  often  the  means  of  insulating 
Indians  from  all  the  life-giving  currents  of  civilized  life;  it  was  a  school 
in  vice,  a  domain  of  lawlessness  and  laziness,  licensed  and  perpetuated 
by  the  Government,  The  best  intentions  on  tlie  part  of  the  Indian 
Bureau^  and  on  the  jxirt  of  Indian  agents^  often  inen  of  the  highest 
character^  could  not  do  away  with  the  evil  effects  of  this  policy  of  inocula- 
ting savages  to  perpetuate  and  breed  sa/vagery. 

It  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance,  then,  in  the  opinion  of  our 
board,  and,  as  we  believe,  in  the  opinion  of  all  true  friends  of  the 
Indians,  that  in  the  new  life  of  citizenship  upon  which  our  Indians 
enter  when  they  receive  allotments  of  land  for  homes  and  farms,  all 
the  measures  and  methods  adopted  should  be  such  as  to  dignifj^  the  idea 
of  the  home,  to  purify  the  standards  of  family  life  among  the  Indians, 
and  to  help  them  to  live  the  life  of  our  American  citizens,  the  strength 
of  whose  national  characters  is  rooted  in  their  wholesome  home  life. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  keeping  in  view  the  object  of  allot- 
ment in  severalty,  viz,  to  lead  the  Indians  to  self-supporting  industry  in 
their  own  homes ^  and  to  strengthen  that  family  life  which  alone  can  fit 
people  for  good  citizenships  it  would  seem  natural  and  right  that  careful 
attention  should  be  paid  to  rendering  the  marriage  tie  sacred  and 
bindings  to  the  licensing  and  registering  of  all  marriages,  and  to  such 
careful  and  permanent  records  (^ marriages ^  births ^  and  deaths  as  would 
strengthen  family  ties,  prevent  uncertainty  as  to  the  inheritance  of 
alloted  lands,  and  during  the  period  of  protected  title  would  system- 
atically accustom  allotted  Indians  to  the  ideas,  the  customs,  and  the 
laws  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  matters  connected  with 
family  life. 

THE   MASS    OF   DETAILS    HAS     STOOD     IN    THE    WAY    OF   BROAD,    GENERAL 

VIEWS. 

But  such  is  the  mass  of  detail  in  legislation  and  in  administration  for 
the  Indians  that  little  or  no  systematic  attention  has  been  given  to  this 
very  important  matter.     It  appears  from  replies  received  from  all  but 
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two  or  three  agencies  that  at  only  eight  err  nine  of  tlie  agencies  is  there 
any  permanent  record  of  marriages.  In  a  very  few  instances  where 
allotments  have  been  made  has  there  been  any  permanent  record 
attempted  of  the  family  relationship  of  the  Indians  to  whom  allotments 
were  made.  Still  less  is  there  anything-  like  uniformit}-  in  the  regula- 
tions or  the  practice  of  the  Department  in  the  matter  of  licensing  and 
recording  marriages,  or  of  making  records  of  family  groups  at  agencies 
where  allotment  in  severality  has  not  yet  been  attempted.  We  call 
attention  to  this  fact,  not  to  criticise  the  Department,  which  is  con- 
stantly ])urdened  by  a  mass  of  detail  in  dealing  with  more  than  sixty 
tribes  in  \arious  stages  of  progress  from  abject  savagery  to  civilization; 
but  we  ask  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  and  of  Congress  to  the  great  need  of  legisla- 
tion and  of  improved  methods  of  administration  upon  these  important 
points. 

BOTH    MORAL   AND    ECONOMIC    CONSIDERATIONS    DEMAND    ACTION. 

The  moral  and  social  considerations  involved  give  to  the  question  its 
greatest  importance.  But  upon  the  lower  plane  of  avoiding  property 
losses  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and  wearying  and  needless  litigation 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  make  definite  and  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  there  is  need  of  action.  The  atten- 
tion of  our  board,  within  the  last  few  months,  has  been  repeatedly 
called  to  the  alleged  fact  that  rival  "claims"  to  lands  of  deceased  allot- 
tees in  reservations  allotted  some  years  since,  are  being  systematically 
purchased  })y  speculators  and  lawyers,  with  a  view  to  litigation  when 
the  period  of  protected  title  shall  have  passed,  and  the  Government 
shall  give  the  promised  title  in  fee  simple  to  the  "heirs  of  the  allot- 
tees." It  will  be  noticed  that  several  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
experienced  of  our  Indian  agents,  in  their  replies  to  the  letter  of 
inquiry  from  our  board,  express  their  emphatic  conviction  as  to  the 
need  of  {a)  some  uniform  system  of  licensing  and  making  record  of 
Indian  marriages,  however  simple  be  the  form  or  custom  accepted  as 
sufficient  evidence  of  marriage;  {h)  the  need  of  permanent  registry 
books  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  at  each  agency,  in  order  that 
Indians  not  yet  allotted  may  be  prepared  to  profit  by  the  allotment  of 
land,  and  may  learn  in  advance  to  regard  the  bond  of  marriage  and 
the  ties  of  family  life,  as  more  sacred;  and  {c)  the  need,  where  allot- 
ments have  already  been  made  of  some  uniform  method  for  determining 
designating.,  and  recording^  immediately  after  his  death  the  legitimate 
heirs  of  each,  deceased  Indian  who  held  allotted  land.  To  be  convinced 
of  the  need  of  such  action  one  has  only  to  remember  that  the  general 
allotment  act  provides  "that  the  law  of  descent  and  partition  in  force 
in  the  State  or  Territory  where  such  lands  are  situate  shall  apply 
thereto  after  patents  therefor  have  been  executed  and  delivered,  (vxcept 
as  herein  otherwise  provided;"  and  declares  "that  th(^  United  States 
does  and  will  hold  the  land  thus  allotted  for  the  period  of  twenty-five 
years  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indian  to  whom 
such  allotment  shall  have  been  made,  or,  in  case  of  his  decease,  of 
his  heirs,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territor}-  where  such 
land  is  located,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  such  period,  the  United 
States  will  convey  the  same  by  patent  to  said  Indian,  or  his  heirs,  as 
af()r(\said  in  fee,  discharged  of  said  trust,  and  free  of  all  charge  or 
incumbrance  whatsoever. " 
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IMPORTANCE   OF   A    SYSTEM   IN   RECORDING   NAMES   OF   INDIANS. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  allotting  lands  to  Indians,  no  regular 
system  has  been  prescribed  or  followed  for  recording  the  names,  or  for 
fixing,  translating,  or  transliterating*  the  names  by  which  the  allotted 
Indians  are  known  to  each  other.  Often  Indians  are  designated  by 
chance  names  given  them  by  white  men,  but  not  well  known  to  the 
members  of  their  own  tribe,  or  even  to  their  own  immediate  families. 
Often  the  Indian  himself  has  assumed  for  the  occasion  a  "  white  man's 
name,"  and  later  has  forgotten  it.  Several  agents  write  that  patents 
issued  to  them  for  Indian  lands  already  allotted  are  not  taken  from 
the  agent  by  the  Indians  to  whom  they  belong,  because  these  Indians 
do  not  know  the  names  by  which  they  received  allotments.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  our  board  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Department  to 
assign  a  man  of  experience  in  dealing  with  Indians— a  man  with  some 
knowledge  of  ethnology,  but  a  practical  man,  who  would  not  be 
devoted  to  impracticable  theories — to  visit  all  agencies  and  give  his 
entire  time  to  the  fixing  of  a  imiforin  practice  in  the  matter  ofnaviing 
Indians  on  allotment  rolls ;  and  where  any  change  from  the  Indian 
name  is  made,  to  the  systematic  and  firm  association  of  the  old  name 
with  the  new,  upon  permanent  books  of  record  at  the  agency,  and  as 
far  as  possible,  in  the  memory  and  usage  of  the  Indians  themselves. 
Reasons  why  the  Indian  name  can  not  always  be  translated  and  made 
the  Anglicized  name  of  the  allottee  are  well  understood  by  specialists 
who  know  the  "naturalism"  which  underlies  too  many  of  these 
names. 

VARYING   CUSTOMS    AS    TO    INHERITANCE. — NEED    OF    DESIGNATING    THE 

HEIRS   PROMPTLY. 

To  the  confusion  which  has  already  arisen,  and  will  still  arise  from 
such  uncertainties  as  to  name,  must  be  added  the  fact  that  the  Indian 
customs  as  to  descent  of  property  in  many  tribes  differ  so  widely  from 
the  customs  and  laws  of  the  United  States  that  unless  the  heirs  of  a 
deceased  Indian  are  at  once  determined  and  recorded,  property  which 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  and  Territory  belongs  to  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  the  deceased,  would  be  regarded  by  the  Indians  as 
belonging  to  other  and  widely  different  relatives — perhaps  to  kinsmen 
so  remote  that  the  children  would  have  no  acquaintance  Avith  them 
and  no  knowledge  of  their  existence. 

Need  of  action  in  this  matter  is  still  further  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  the  estate  of  a  deceased  allottee  can  not  be  probated  and  settled 
under  State  and  Territorial  laws;  for  the  real  estate  of  such  a  deceased 
Indian  can  not  be  sold  to  meet  his  debts,  or  for  the  partition  of  his 
estate  among  the  heirs;  because  his  land  is  held  for  twenty-five  years 
after  allotment,  under  a  protected  title  which  renders  sale  impossible. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  of  the  adults  who  receive  allotments 
on  any  reservation  an  entire  generation  of  adult  allottees  will  have 
died  before  patents  in  fee  simple  are  given  by  the  Government.  As 
things  now  are,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  determine  and  to  pre- 
serve a  record  of  the  heirs  of  such  allottees  who  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  patent  in  fee  simple,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-five  years 
after  the  allotment. 
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Is  it  wise  for  a  Government  to  bring  upon  itself  such  a  mass  of  liti- 
gation as  this  lack  of  records  invites? 

In  view  of  these  facts,  this  board  recommends  to  Congress,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
such  legislation  and  such  administrative  regulations  as  will  secure  the 
uniform  licensing  and  recording  of  marriages,  and  the  solemnizing  of 
all  Indian  marriages  by  some  regularly  constituted  authority,  ecclesi- 
astical or  civil;  the  preparation  and  preservation  at  each  agency,  and 
at  the  office  of  the  clerk  or  register  of  each  county  in  which  allotments 
are  made,  of  permanent  books  of  record  for  all  marriages,  births,  and 
deaths  of  Indians,  already  allotted,  or  who  may  hereafter  be  allotted; 
and  the  provision  of  a  method  by  which,  upon  the  death  of  an  allotted 
Indian,  some  properly  designated  authority  (possibly  the  Indian  agent, 
assisted  by  a  regularly  appointed  permanent  council  or  committee  of 
Indians  of  that  tribe  or  reservation)  shall  at  once  determine^  desig7iate^ 
and  record  the  lieirs  of  such  deceased  allottee. 

WHY  NOT  BREAK  UP  TRIBAL  FUNDS  BY  CREATING  INDIVIDUAL  INTERESTS? 

The  United  States  Government  nuist  face  the  question  of  the  just 
and  helpful  administration  of  Indian  trust  funds.  Since  the  policy  of 
individual  allotments  of  land,  with  attending  admission  to  all  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  (citizenship  in  the  United  States,  has  been  defi- 
nitely decided  upon,  and  is  well  under  way,  it  is  evident  that  tribal 
funds  can  not  be  advantageously  or  wisely  administered  after  the  tribe 
has  ceased  to  be,  and  its  members  have  become  American  citizens. 
Except  where  a  tribal  fund  is  used  for  purposes  of  education,  or  as  a 
^'poor  fund"  for  the  infirm  and  helpless,  we  very  much  question  its 
usefulness  to  the  Indians.  In  many  cases  it  is  painfully  obvious  that 
annuitities,  interest  payments  from  tribal  funds,  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  leasing  of  tribal  lands  held  in  common,  are  working  grave  injury 
to  the  character  and  prospects  of  Indians.  The  constant  effort  to  get 
placed  upon  the  rolls  of  membership  of  a  tribe,  the  names  of  children 
who  are  one-half,  three-fourths,  or  seven-eighths  white;  the  constant 
tendency  perpetuated  by  these  tribal  funds  to  ''hark  back"  to  the  days 
of  savagery,  and  to  regard  the  Government  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  as  those  of  an  alien  people  to  be  looked  to  only  for  the  payment 
of  interest  money,  the  issue  of  rations  and  clothing,  etc.,  is  everywhere 
evident.  The  effect  of  the  administration  of  such  funds  for  the  tribe 
by  Indian  councils  has  nowhere  been  good.  The  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  among  the  ''Five  Civilized  Tribes" — where 
this  system  is  "seen  at  its  best" — is  the  strongest  possible  argument 
against  the  indefinite  continuance  of  tribal  funds,  for  Indians  Avho  are 
to  become  self-supporting  and  useful  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Without  fornudating  at  present  a  definite  plan,  this  board  (which 
was  charged  by  the  law  which  created  it,  and  is  bound  by  more  than 
thirty  j^ears  of  helpful  service  to  the  Indians,  to  consider  the pvincipleH 
and  methods  which,  should,  govern  the  ]>rogress  of  the  Indians  from  sav- 
agery to  c'dizeiisluj))  wishes  to  conunend  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  to  Congress  the  consideration  of  a  ])lan  for  administering 
Indian  trust  funds,  which  shall  secure  to  Indians  the  rights  they  now 
have  to  these  funds  and  shall  prevent  the  indefinite  existence  of  such 
common  tribal  funds  from  paralyzing  individual  effort  and  pauperizing 
Indian  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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In  January,  1898,  the  Iowa  tribe  of  Indians  from  Kansas  forwarded 
to  the  Indian  department  a  memorial,  which  read  in  part  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Iowa  tribe  of  Indians,  parties  hereto,  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  subject  to  al-1  the  laws  of  the  Stat«  in  which  they  reside,  and 
yet,  as  such  citizens,  the  individual  members  of  the  tribe  have  no  control  over  nor  can 
their  heirs  receive  the  benefit  of  their  pro  rata  shares  of  the  trust  funds  of  their  tribe 
wow  held  by  the  United  States;  they  declare  this  to  be  an  injustice,  and  therefore 
desire  that  there  be  enacted  a  statute  which  shall  provide  that  each  member  of  their 
tribe  shall  have  credited  to  kinii  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  said 
trust  fund,  subject  to  disposal  for  his  benefit  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  at  his 
death  to  be  paid  to  his  legal  heirs  under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  resides. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  memorial  indicates  a  line  of  action 
which  may  be  so  shaped  by  proper  legislation  as  to  distribute  justly 
and  wisely  to  those  who  ought  to  profit  by  it,  the  trust  funds  held  for 
Indians  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The  treaties  and  agree- 
ments under  which  many  of  these  trust  funds  were  created  are  so  dif- 
ferent in  their  provisions  that  it  will  not  be  found  practicable,  prob- 
ably, to  deal  with  all  these  funds  b}^  any  one  general  plan.  But  we 
believe  that  there  is  here  indicated  a  principle  which,  worked  out  in 
legislation,  will  put  an  end  to  the  evils  which  result  from  reliance  upon 
tribal  funds,  and  will  at  the  same  time  secure  to  the  Indians  who  are 
now,  or  who  are  soon  to  become,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  their 
just  share  in  funds  which  by  the  terms  of  such  treaties  and  agreements 
belong  to  them. 

Of  course  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  plan  will  involve  some  increase 
in  clerical  force;  but  we  believe  that  the  advantages  to  be  secured  by 
the  plan  are  well  worth  such  expenditure.  The  claim  to  his  individual 
share  in  the  funds  of  the  tribe,  and  the  right  to  have  the  principal 
sum  of  that  individual  share  paid  to  his  heirs  at  his  death,  it  seems  to 
us  naturally  accompanies  the  transition  from  life  in  the  tribe  to  the 
life  of  the  individual  citizen.  And  the  payment  of  his  own  proportion 
to  the  heirs  of  each  alloted  Indian  at  his  death  (instead  of  providing 
for  the  perpetual  inheritance,  through  an  indefinite  number  of  gener- 
ations, of  some  sort  of  claim  to  an  undivided  share  in  tribal  funds,) 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  proper  Line  of  approach  to  a  plan  for  righteously 
doing  away  with  the  system  of  special  trust  funds  for  certain  specially 
favored  bodies  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  of  the  57,000  Indians  allotted  probably  over  10,000  are  now 
entitled  to  vote  as  adult  male  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Whatever  necessary  legal  expenses  might  attend  upon  the  fixing  and 
the  registration  of  the  heirs  of  each  allotted  Indian  who  dies,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  the  records  of  the  county  court,  as  well  as  in  the  per- 
manent record  books  of  the  agency,  could  be  provided  for  either  from 
the  estate,  or  from  a  special  fund  to  be  created  for  this  purpose. 

A  VANISHING   POLICY. — LET  THE  LAWS  OF  THE   STATES  AND   TERRITORIES 
EDUCATE    INDIANS   TO    FULL   CITIZENSHIP. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  this  board  that  all  legislation  for  Indians,  and 
the  entire  administration  of  Indian  affairs,  should  look  steadily  to  doing 
away  with  the  entire  Indian  problem — with  the  special  administration 
of  Indian  affairs  as  a  distinct  bureau — at  as  early  a  date  as  is  consistent 
with  justice.  We  have  entire  faith  that  before  very  many  years  shall 
have  passed  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  will  be  better  off'  under 
the  general  laws  of  our  States  and  Territories,  and  by  incorporation 
with  the  great  body  of  our  American  citizens,  than  they  can  possibly 
be  under  any  system  of  ''  paternal"  government  and  peculiar  and  sep- 
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arate  administration  which  could  be  devised  to  keep  them  permanently 
separate  from  the  rest  of  our  people.  For  this  reason  our  board  has 
never  favored  elaborate  codes  of  special  law  for  Indians.  In  our  great 
American  s^^stem  of  public  schools  the  children  of  Indians  will  be  pre- 
pared for  citizenship;  and  in  the  effective  school  of  labor  by  every 
man  with  his  own  hands  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family,  and 
in  the  educating-  relations  with  his  neighbors  in  the  political  life  of  the 
township,  the  county,  and  the  State,  the  Indian  will  find  his  way  to  his 
true  place  in  the  life  of  our  people.  We  wish  especially  to  make  it 
evident  that  in  suggesting  some  additional  expenditure  by  way  of 
clerical  work  in  naming  and  allotting  Indians,  and  by  way  of  special 
provision,  during  the  period  of  protected  title,  for  the  fixing  of  heirs, 
and  the  recording  and  accounting  for  individual  shares  of  the  principal 
sum  of  tribal  funds — each  such  share  to  be  made  payable,  on  his  death, 
to  the  heirs  of  each  allotted  Indian  who  now  has  an  interest  in  such 
tribal  funds — our  board  is  recom mending  additiomil  iaachmery  in  the 
Indian  service,  only  in  order  to  hasten  the  period  at  which  all  special 
laws  for  ^  and  all  special  adiriinistration  of  Indian  affairs^  may  cmne  to 
an  end. 

DANGER    IN    THE    LEASING    OF   LAND    BY    INDIANS. 

We  take  note  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  allotted  Indians  at  certain  reservations  to  look  at  their  indi- 
vidual allotments  of  land,  not  as  homesteads  on  which  work  is  to  be 
done  for  the  support  of  the  family,  but  only  as  property  to  be  leased 
in  order  that  the  Indian  who  owns  it  may  live  without  work  upon  his 
income  from  rent.  There  is  force  in  the  words  of  an  Indian  agent 
who  writes  us  that  he  regrets  to  see  that  an  Indian  ''agency  is  becom- 
ing a  machine  through  which  large  sums  of  money  are  disbursed  to 
immoral,  dissipated  and  utterly  thoughtless  persons,  who  have  neither 
occasion  nor  disposition  to  resort  to  labor. "  This  tendency  is  especially 
marked,  and  such  language  as  this  is  especially  applicable,  in  the  case 
of  those  tribes  who  receive  a  considerable  per  capita  income  from 
trust  funds,  and  from  the  leasing  of  the  undivided  land  of  their  reser- 
vation for  a  rent  which  is  regarded  as  a  tribal  income. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  urge  that  great  caution  be  used  in  the 
matter  of  allowing  Indian  lands  to  be  leased.  It  seems  to  our  board 
that,  as  a  general  principle,  individual  allotments  should  not  be  leased 
to  others  if  the  owner  is  able  to  work  upon  the  land  himself.  Where 
the  allotments  of  children,  or  of  the  infirm  and  aged,  are  leased,  we 
believe  that  the  true  principle  is,  to  require  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  rental  be  paid  in  the  form  of  improvements  upon  the 
land,  in  order  that  by  the  breaking  up  and  cropping  of  new  land,  and 
the  erection  of  fences  and  buildings,  the  allotment  may  be  better  fitted 
to  become  a  homestead  when  the  children  who  own  it  arrive  at  maturity. 
And  this  principle  we  think  should  be  especially  considered  in  rent- 
ing allotments  which  belong  to  Indian  children  who  are  in  school, 
whether  on  the  reservation  or  off  it. 

DELAY    IN    SENDING    WINTER    SUPPLIES    TO    INDIANS. 

The  report  of  the  purchasincr  conunittee  of  this  board  is  appended. 
(Appendix  A.)  Members  of  tbe  board  cooperated  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  opening  of  bids  and  the  letting  of  con- 
tracts at   Chicago  and  at  New  York.     From  visits  made  this  last 
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summer  to  reservations  in  the  extreme  West  and  Northwest,  and  from 
interviews  and  correspondence,  the  board  feels  it  to  be  its  dut}^  to 
urge  the  adoption  of  measures  to  secure  the  earlier  delivery  at  remote 
agencies  of  the  supplies  of  clothing  and  food  for  the  winter.  Repeat- 
edl}^,  and  at  a  considerable  number  of  agencies,  within  the  last  few 
3^ears,  supplies  of  winter  clothing  have  not  been  delivered  at  the 
agency  until  spring.  Occasionally,  accidents  to  goods  in  transit  will 
account  for  this  delay.  But  often,  it  seems  to  the  board  to  be  the 
result  of  faulty  methods  in  arranging  for  carrying  out  transportation 
contracts.  And  sometimes  we  feel  that  this  almost  inexcusable  delay 
has  resulted  from  extensions  in  time  for  filling  contracts  for  clothing 
and  other  supplies.  Whatever  reasons  may  have  been  alleged  for  it 
in  the  past,  it  seems  clear  to  the  board  that  for  the  Government  to 
allow  part  of  its  supplies,  year  after  year,  to  be  delayed  in  starting, 
beyond  contract  time,  or  to  be  so  delayed  in  transit  that  winter  food  and 
winter  clothing,  needed  by  shivering  and  half-fed  women  and  children 
who  depend  upon  them  for  the  winter,  do  not  reach  the  point  of 
delivery  until  after  months  of  winter  weather  have  been  endured 
without  them — and  often  not  until  ''the  snow  is  off"  in  the  spring — is 
a  state  of  affairs  which  can  be  and  should  be  remedied  in  some  way, 
whether  by  letting  contracts  earlier  in  the  season,  or  b}^  insisting 
rigidly  upon  prompt  delivery  by  contractors  of  all  goods  at  the  dates 
contracted  for,  or  by  more  prompt  transportation. 

In  general,  our  visits  to  agencies  and  all  our  interviews  and  corre- 
spondence lead  us  to  believe  that  the  quality  of  supplies  in  the  Indian 
service  is  well  up  to  the  standard;  and  that  honesty  and  efficiency  on 
the  part  of  contractors  under  the  present  system,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  emplo3^ees,  is  the  rule;  and  the  exceptions  are  few. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  submits  an  especial  report  upon  the  state 
of  the  Crow  Reservation,  Mont.,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  last  spring. 
(Appendix  B.) 

The  secretary  of  the  board  spent  some  two  months  last  summer  in 
attending  the  summer  institute  for  teachers  and  employees  in  the 
Indian  service  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  in  visiting  reservations  in 
California,  Oregon,  Washington  and  Montana.  Embodied  in  this 
report  are  many  of  the  facts  he  observed  and  the  inferences  and  sug- 
gestions which  seemed  warranted  by  these  observations;  while  certain 
more  detailed  reports  by  him  are  embodied  in  the  appendix. 

CHANGE  IN  OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  in  January,  1899,  Hon.  Darwin  R. 
James,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  since  1890  a  member  of  the  board,  was 
elected  chairman.  General  Whittlesey,  sincel881  the  secretary  of  the 
board,  and  for  seven  years  before  that  date  the  assistant  secretary, 
resigned  from  the  duties  of  the  position  which,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  Indian  service,  he  had  held  for  so  many  years.  After  his  resig- 
nation, and  on  his  nomination.  Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates  (for  the  last  fifteen 
years  a  member  of  this  board,  and  for  the  last  nine  years  its  chair- 
man) who  was  at  that  time  traveling  with  his  family  in  Europe,  and 
had  recently  resigned  the  Presidency  of  Amherst  College,  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  board.  General  Whittlesey,  at  the  pressing  request 
of  the  other  members  of  this  board,  and  in  accordance  with  their  vote, 
contmued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  secretary  until  the  return  of  Pres- 
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iclent  Gates  in  April,  1899,  when  Dr.  Gates  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  secretar3^ship,  residing  in  Washington. 

In  conclusion,  the  board  respectfully  requests  careful  consideration 
of  and  action  upon  the  following  subjects  which  are  referred  to  more 
at  length  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  report: 

(1)  We  favor  the  fixing  of  an  early  date  (which  it  seems  to  us  in 
the  case  of  a  number  of  reservations  ought  to  be  announced  early  in  the 
present  3^car)  at  which  the  Government  will  stop  the  issue  of  rations 
to  ahle-hodied  Indians  vjho  can  support  themselves  if  they  vjlll  work. 
For  a  time  rations  and  clothing  should  doubtless  be  issued  to  the  old, 
to  the  infirm,  and  to  orphan  children  and  widows.  But  to  the  able- 
bodied  men  who  receive  rations,  we  believe  that  the  system  is  pauper- 
izing, and  stands  directly  in  the  way  of  their  becoming  self-supporting, 
and  so  obstructs  their  civilization.  We  think  that  the  term  used  in 
many  agreements  and  treaties  providing  for  the  issue  of  rations, 
''until  they  shall  be  able  to  support  themselves,"  should  be  literally 
interpreted;  and  where  the  Indians  are  now  able  to  support  themselves 
if  they  will  cultivate  farms,  put  up  wild  hay  and  keep  cattle,  the 
money  which  now  goes  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  should  be  used 
to  ])uy  and  issue  improved  stock  to  individual  Indians — cattle  which 
they  should  be  allowed  to  sell  or  to  kill  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
agent.  After  three  years,  the  increase  of  the  herds,  with  the  labor 
which  able-bodied  Indians  are  perfectly  competent  to  perform  upon 
their  grazing  lands  or  their  agricultural  lands,  we  believe  would 
support  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Indians  who  are  now  fed  by 
the  ration  system.     (See  Appendix,  p.  84,  and  pp.  104  et  seq.) 

(2)  Establish  at  each  agency  (and  at  the  county  courts  of  counties 
where  allotted  Indians  are  to  reside)  a  system  of  permanent  records  of 
all  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  of  Indians  who  now  hold,  or  who  are 
likely  to  hold,  allotted  lands  under  the  "protected  title  of  twenty-five 
years."     (See  pp.  13-16.) 

(3)  Require  a  record  at  each  agency  of  all  Indians  who  are  now  mar- 
ried, recognizing  and  sanctioning  marriages  which  have  been  entered 
into  by  the  simplest  Indian  customs  recognized  by  the  tribe,  but  insist- 
ing upon  the  record  and  upon  the  observance  of  the  marriage  relation 
thus  recorded;  and  require  hereafter  a  license  for  marriages,  to  be 
given  by  the  agent  where  Indians  are  not  allotted,  as  a  license  is  now 
required  from  State  and  Territorial  authorities  where  Indians,  after 
allottment,  have  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.     (See  p.  14.) 

(4)  Let  a  simple,  l)ut  invaria])le  regulation  require  each  agent  (asso- 
ciating with  himself  for  the  purpose  a  standing  connnittee  or  council 
of  Indians  of  the  reservation),  upon  the  death  of  any  allotted  Indian, 
to  designate  and  record,  in  a  permanent  book  of  registry,  the  heirs  of 
the  Indian  so  deceased.  And  as  a  helpful  preparation  for  these  meas- 
ures, to  prevent  uncertainty  of  title  and  future  litigation,  let  steps  be 
taken  to  insure  at  all  tlie  agencies  some  rational  and  uniform  method 
of  fixing  the  names  of  Indians  who  have  been  allotted,  or  who  are  to 
l)e  allotted,  and  of  recording  in  pc^rmanent  form  at  each  agency  the  old 
Indian  name  Avith  the  allotted  name,  if  itditt'ers  at  all  from  the  old  name. 
Thus  patents  and  allottments  will  be  identified  with  the  old  Indian 
name.     (See  pp.  1(5-17.) 

(5)  Since  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  more  populous  Indian  reser- 
vations are  grazing  lands,  and  are  adapted  to  successful  cattle  raising 
and  not  to  successsul  agriculture,  we  urge  that  more  attention  be  given 
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to  training  these  Indians  to  home  building  and  to  self-suppoy^t  hy  cattle 
raising;  and  to  this  end,  that  the  request  of  many  of  the  most  advanced 
of  such  Indians  be  complied  with,  and  money  which  is  now  used  for  the 
purchase  of  rations,  be  used  for  the  purchase  and  the  issue  to  individual 
Indians  of  more  improved  stock.     (See  pp.  10-12.) 

(6)  We  suggest  the  wisdom  of  a  plan  which  shall  look  to  the  hreakJng 
up  of  tribal  funds  into  individual  holdings  to  be  credited  now  to  the 
individual  Indians  of  the  tribes  which  have  such  funds,  the  share  of  the 
principal  fund  thus  assigned  to  each  such  Indian  to  be  made  payable 
to  him  at  any  time  after  he  has  received  his  allotment  of  land,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  when  such  Indian  shall  be 
believed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  capable  of  using  this  fund  wisely;  and 
each  such  individual  share,  which  may  be  due  to  an  Indian  now  living, 
at  the  time  of  his  death  to  be  paid  in  full  to  his  heirs,  in  order  that, 
with  the  passing  of  the  present  generation  of  Indians,  if  not  sooner, 
we  may  see  an  end  of  the  system  of  special  trust  funds  held  by  the 
Government  for  specially  favored  classes  of  American  citizens.  (See 
pp.  17-18.) 

(7)  We  believe  that  there  should  be  a  laio  compelling  the  attendance 
at  school  of  all  Indian  children^  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  preju- 
dice or  caprice  of  parents  or  grandparents  should  be  allowed  to  hold 
in  savagery  or  semibarbarism  Indian  boys  and  girls  who  are  fitted  to 
to  attend  and  wish  to  attend  the  more  advanced  Indian  schools  which 
the  Government  has  provided  to  train  them  for  citizenship.  (See  p. 
105.) 

(8)  We  urge  great  caution  in  leasing  Indian  lands,  and  we  advise 
that  where  individual  allotments  are  leased,  as  large  a  portion  as  possi- 
ble of  the  rent  should  be  paid  in  permanent  improvements  on  the 
land,  and  in  fences  and  buildings.     (See  p.  19.) 

(9)  We  urge  the  letting  of  contracts  for  clothing  and  supplies  earlier 
in  the  season;  and  that  an  end  he  put  to  the  too  frequent  delays  hy  which 
supplies^  designed  for  the  winter^  at  remote  agencies  do  not  reach  the 
Indians  until  the  next  spring.     (See  pp.  19-20.) 

And  in  conclusion,  we  wish  to  express  our  gratification  at  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  Indian  service  where  there  is  anything  like  permanency 
of  tenure  to  enable  employees  to  profit  by  experience;  and  our  con- 
viction, often  expressed,  but  never  more  deeply  felt,  that  Indian  agents 
should  he  appointed  solely  for  merit  and  fitness  for  the  work^  and  should 
he  retained  in  the  service  when  they  prove  themselves  to  he  efficient  and 
helpful  hy  their  character  and  moral  influence.,  as  well  as  by  their 
experience.  We  believe  that  most  of  the  evils  which  remain  in  the 
Indian  service  can  be  traced  in  no  small  part  to  the  partisan  and 
political  influences  which  still  surround  the  appointment  and  removal 
of  Indian  agents. 

Darwin  R.  James,  Chairman. 

Merrill  E.  Gates,  Secretary. 

Albert  K.  Smiley. 

E.  Whittlesey. 

William  D.  Walker. 

Wm.  H.  Lyon, 

Joseph  T.  Jacobs. 

Philip  C.  Garrett. 

Henry  B.  Whipple. 

Wm.  M.  Beardshear. 


APPEJSTDIX. 


APPENDIX  A. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PURCHASING  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  INDIAN 

COMMISSIONERS. 

Sir:  The  purchasing  committee  have  the  following  to  report  during  the  year  1899: 

Bids  for  Indian  supplies  and  transportation  as  per  advertisement  were  opened  at 
the  Government  Indian  warehouse,  No.  1602  State  street,  Chicago,  111.,  April  25, 1899, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Jones,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  E.  Whit- 
tlesey, secretary  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners;  P.  C.  Garrett,  of  the  Board 
of  Indian  Commissioners,  and  a  large  number  of  bidders  and  reporters. 

Five  hundred  and  sixty-five  bids  were  received  and  opened  for  beef,  flour,  meal, 
corn,  oats,  barley,  feed,  coffee,  tea,  groceries,  boots  and  shoes,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, hardware,  wagons,  stoves,  tinware,  harness,  furniture,  medical  supplies,  paints, 
and  oils. 

Mr.  Roger  C.  Spooner  was  in  charge  of  the  warehouse  as  superintendent,  and  the 
following-named  persons  were  appointed  as  inspectors  of  the  samples  of  goods  off ered 
and  of  the  goods  when  delivered  by  the  contractors:  J.  B.  Young  for  flour  and  feed, 
H.  W.  Dudley  for  coffee,  Thomas  Robertson  for  tea,  B.  W.  Wordon  for  groceries,  H. 
11.  Doty  for  boots  and  shoes,  F.  C.  Hall  for  harness,  L.  C.  Banley  for  agricultural 
implements,  E.  Devlin  for  wagons,  hardware,  stoves,  and  tinware;  L,  C.  Crosby  for 
furniture,  W.  Bodeman  for  medical  supplies,  E.  Watson  for  paints  and  oils. 

Weight  of  shipments  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1899. 

From —  Pounds. 

Chicago 9,  294, 497 

Kansas  City  866,  321 

Omaha 318,  867 

St.  Paul 201, 489 

St.  Louis 513,  275 

Sioux  City 35,  734 

San  Francisco 51,  523 

Belleville,  111.  (one  thrashing  outfit) 19, 600 

By  registered  mail  from  Chicago 516 

Total 11,  301,  822 

Number  of  freight  packages 106,  266 

Number  of  mail  packages 305 

Bids  for  clothing,  dry  goods,  hats  and  caps,  blankets,  notions,  crockery,  and  med- 
ical supplies,  as  per  advertisement,  were  opened  at  the  Government  Indian  warehouse. 
No.  77  Wooster  street.  New  York  City,  May  27,  in  the  presence  of  Hon.  W.  A.  Jones, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  assisted  by  Messrs.  James,  Lyon,  Gates,  Whittlesey, 
•Garrett,  Smiley,  and  Walker,  members  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  A 
large  number  of  bidders  and  reporters  were  in  attendance. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  bids  were  received  and  opened.  The  secretary  of 
the  board  of  commissioners,  Dr.  Gates,  was  daily  in  attendance  assisting  in  inspection 
and  in  letting  of  bids.  General  Whittlesey,  of  the  board,  was  also  in  attendance  for 
some  tw  o  or  three  weeks,  and  other  members  of  the  board  occasionally. 

Mr.  Louis  L.  Robbins  liad  charge  of  the  warehouse  as  superintendent,  and  the  fol- 
lowing-named persons  were  appointed  as  inspectors  of  the  samples  of  goods  offered 
and  to  inspect  the  goods  when  delivered  by  the  contractors: 

P.  F.  Griffin  for' clothing,  Thos.  M.  Mclncrow  for  dry  goods,  F.  W.  Kobler  for 
hats  and  caps,  Samuel  S.  Stewart  for  blankets,  S.  F.  Sherman  for  notions,  George  A. 
Ferguson  for  medical  supplies,  Albert  Cohn  for  crockery. 
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Mr.  Robbins,  superintendent  of  the  warehouse,  reports  that  6,564  packages,  weigh- 
ing 974,604  pounds,  were  shipped  from  August  29  to  December  30,  and  that  a  few 
goods  were  rejected,  not  being  equal  to  the  samples,  but  were  promptly  replaced  sat- 
isfactorily to  the  inspectors. 

Wm.  H.  Lyon, 
Chairman  Purchasing  Committee. 
To  Hon.  Darwin  R.  James, 

Chairman  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 


APPENDIX  B. 

REPORT  OF  HON.  DARWIN  R.  JAMES  ON  CROW  RESERVATION. 

To  the  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners: 

At  the  request  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  visited  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation  in  April,  in  company  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Dickson  of  the  Indian 
Office,  who  was  specially  detailed  and  instructed  to  investigate  charges  which  had 
been  made  against  the  agent,  Mr.  E.  H.  Becker. 

Agency  Flooded  by  Little  Big  Horn  River, 

We  arrived  at  the  agency  on  the  afternoon  of  April  9  and  were  passengers  upon 
the  last  through  train  for  an  interval  of  four  days.  Mild  weather  for  two  days  had 
melted  the  snow  upon  the  mountains  which  are  drained  by  the  Little  Big  Horn,  so 
that  this  usually  quiet  stream  was  now  a  raging  torrent,  causing  much  damage  to  the 
bed  of  the  railroad  and  the  abutments  of  several  bridges  by  undermining  them.  The 
washouts  were  numerous  in  the  general  vicinity  of  the  agency,  and  the  bridge  located 
a  short  distance  south  of  the  railroad  station  was  saved  only  by  hard  work  on  the 
part  of  a  gang  of  railroad  employees. 

CHANNEL    OF   RIVER   TOO    NARROW. 

In  the  construction  of  the  road  the  engineers  had  made  a  slight  change  in  the 
course  of  the  river  and  at  the  place  where  the  bridge  crossed  the  channel  had  been 
narrowed.  Doubtless,  this  was  the  occasion  of  the  overflow  which  flooded  the 
agency  grounds  during  three  days,  causing  great  anxiety  to  the  teachers  and  officials 
who  are  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  Indian  scholars.  All  school  work  was  neces- 
sarily interrupted. 

CHILDREN   REMOVED    FOR   TWO    NIGHTS. 

During  two  nights  the  children  slept,  or  made  the  effort  to  sleep,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  is  situated  upon  higher  ground  than  the  school 
buildings.  During  the  night  of  the  10th  there  was  much  alarm,  as  the  river  was 
cutting  into  a  low  bank  for  a  new  channel,  which  threatened  serious  damage  to  the 
Government  buildings.  The  fear  was  aggravated  by  the  prospect  of  the  breaking  of 
an  ice  gorge  which  had  formed  several  miles  up  the  river.  The  adult  Indians  had 
become  alarmed,  and  had  stationed  scouts  at  intervals  on  the  high  points  along  the 
river  bank,  who  were  prepared,  should  the  gorge  break,  to  ride  swiftly  to  the  agency 
to  give  warning.  Not  much  sleep  that  night  at  the  agency  for  anyone,  while  to  the 
Government  officials  it  was  a  night  of  great  anxiety. 

RIVER    BANK    STRENGTHENED. 

The  weak  place  in  the  bank  of  the  river  was  strengthened  on  the  11th,  while  the 
water,  which  had  been  held  back  by  the  ice  gorge,  gradually  worked  its  way  out,  so 
that  fears  were  relieved  and  affairs  settled  into  their  accustomed  channels.  The 
incident  practically  broke  up  the  school  work  for  nearly  a  week.  Excitement,  lack 
of  sleep,  and  the  fact  that  the  flood  had  caused  the  concentration  at  the  agency  of 
many  of  the  parents  of  the  scholars,  who  also  were  laboring  under  considerable  excite- 
ment, and  whose  presence  and  visits  to  their  children  was  an  annoyance,  hindered 
the  teachers  and  unfltted  the  scholars  for  any  good  work.  Such  an  overflow  had 
never  before  occurred  and  probably  the  immediate  cause  will  be  remedied;  certainly 
it  should  be  remedied  by  the  railroad  company  which  changed  and  narrowed  the 
course  of  the  river.  Happily  we  escaped  what  might  have  been  a  very  serious  dis- 
aster; and  all  were  thankful. 
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TWO    WEEKS    UPON'    THE    RESERVATION. 

I  spent  two  weeks  upon  the  reservation  and  became  somewhat  famiUar  with  existing 
conditions.  At  the  mess  liouse  we  met  Messrs.  Hoyt  and  McNeely  (the  third  member, 
Mr.  Barge  not  present)  of  the  Congressional  committee  appointed  several  years  ago 
to  negotiate  treaties  with  certain  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  Northwest,  among  which 
are  the  Flatheads,  Yakimas,  Crows,  and  others.  These  commissioners  were  waiting 
for  a  council  of  the  Crows,  to  be  convened  later,  to  consider  this  and  other  very 
important  questions.  The  question  of  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  lands  we  dis- 
cussed with  them;  also  with  the  agent  and  with  the  Indians  themselves;  learning 
that  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  selling  a  large  tract 
of  land  to  the  Government,  but  that  it  was  a  question  as  to  running  the  lines,  and  as 
to  what  portions  of  this  immense  reservation  should  be  sold.  The  question  of  price 
did  not  enter  into  the  discussions.  The  commissioners  seemed  to  think  that  the 
agent  was  not  assisting,  })ut  rather  was  hindering  their  work.  To  me  he  seemed 
desirous  of  having  the  Indians  sell,  but  he  was  opposed  to  their  parting  with  the 
lands  which  controlled  the  head  waters  of  their  streams,  from  whence  flowed  the 
irrigation  ditches;  nor  did  he  seem  to  be  working  in  favor  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  of  which  he  was  ])eing  freely  accused.  Subsequent  to  our  departure,  a  coun- 
cil was  held  and  a  treaty  negotiated  whereby  the  Crows  cede  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment 1,100,000  acres,  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  acre,  etc. 

COUNCIL    ALSO   TO    CONSIDER   OTHER   QUESTIONS. 

Another  all-absorbing  question  to  be  decided  at  the  approaching  council  was  as  to 
the  appropriation  of  $400,000,  in  addition  to  sums  already  appropriated,  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  ditch  through  Big  Horn  valley;  also  as  to  what  fund  the  sum  be 
taken  from. 

Another  important  question,  and  one  which  was  now  quite  prominent,  was:  Does 
the  tribe  need  special  counsel  in  addition  to  the  work  done  for  it  and  other  tribes 
through  the  office  of  the  Attorney-General?  That  there  should  be  many  claims 
against  the  Crows  for  depredations,  a  tribe  which  was  never  at  war  with  the  whites, 
seems  impossible.  The  question  was  especially  prominent  because  Agent  Becker  had 
recently  found  that  the  tribe  had  such  an  attorney  living  in  Washington  who  was 
receiving  compensation  from  the  Crows  at  the  rate  of  $2,500  per  annum,  of  which 
fact  they  apparently  were  unaware. 

QUESTIONABLE    AGREEMENT    WITH    CLAIMS    AGENT. 

If  such  an  attorney  la  necessary,  the  feeling  among  the  Indians  is  that  one  of  their 
own  young  men,  a  Mr.  Lawton,  a  graduate  at  Carlisle,  who  has  had  two  years'  study 
in  a  law  school  at  Minneapolis,  should  have  the  appointment  as  soon  as  he  has  com- 
pleted his  course.  The  discovery  of  the  agreement  is  quite  recent  and  came  about 
through  Agent  Becker  receiving  a  letter  from  a  Washington  claims  attorney  asking 
his  assistance  in  assigning  this  attorneyship  to  another.  Other  letters  had  also  come 
bearing  upon  the  same  subject,  which  had  caused  him  to  investigate  the  matter.  He 
had  found  among  the  Government  documents  a  copy  of  what  purported  to  be  an 
agreement  between  the  Crows  and  the  said  attorney,  made  in  May,  1896,  and  signed 
by  four  leading  CroAV  Indians  on  one  side  and  the  attorney  on  the  other,  all  duly 
acknowledged  by  affidavits.  This  agreement  had  been  recognized  at  Washington  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  purport  of  the  agreement  was  that  a  council  had 
been  held  at  the  subagency  on  Prior  Creek  and  that  the  employment  of  the  attorney 
was  agreed  upon,  etc.  Mr.  Becker  could  not  learn,  after  diligent  inquiry,  that  such 
council  was  ever  called;  but  he  succeeded  in  ol)taining  from  the  four  Indian  signers 
to  the  agreement  an  acknowledgement  that  they  went  to  Billings,  ^lont.,  on  one 
occasion  and  signed  a  paper,  but  they  denied  all  knowlcMlge  of  its  being  ;m  agreement 
to  employ  an  attorney  at  a  compensation  of  $2,500  per  annum,  or  any  other  sum. 
Arriving  at  the  agency  just  at  the  time  we  did,  when  the  agent  was  getting  letters 
and  telegrams  from  the  attorney,  and  not  understanding  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  he 
surmised  that  we  were  there  in  the  interest  of  the  transfer,  and  so  informed  us. 
Being  undeceived,  he  explained  the  situation,  showed  us  the  agreement  and  various 
letters  and  telegrams,  and  informed  us  that  the  said  attorney  was  en  route  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  showed  a  telegram  reciuesting  the  agent  to  nieet  him  at  Billings, 
which  he  did  not  do.  I  carefully  made  a  not(>  of  these  matters,  as  the  agent  was  of 
the  opinion  that  there  were  contracts  with  other  and  neighboring  tribes,  and  because 
this  one  bore  upon  its  face  marks  of  irregularity. 
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IRRIGATION. 

In  the  matter  of  irrigation  a  large  work  has  been  done  and  is  now  in  process  of 
completion.  Four  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  expended  from  the  funds  to 
the  credit  of  the  tribe  at  Washington,  and  it  is  estimated  that  as  much  more  will 
be  needed  to  complete  the  undertaking.  Walter  H.  Evans,  civil  engineer,  laid  out 
the  general  plan,  making  the  surveys  and  drawings,  and  acted  as  superintendent 
until  recently,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  superintendent  in  charge  of 
all  such  work  upon  Indian  reservations.  Mr.  Walter  B.  Hill,  one  of  Mr.  Evans's 
assistants,  has  had  the  direction  of  the  work  since  the  promotion  of  the  former. 
Work  has  been  going  on  for  seven  years,  resulting  in  the  completion  of  all  except 
the  great  ditch  which  takes  its  water  from  the  Big  Horn  River  where  it  leaves  the 
canyon  in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  and  which  will  irrigate  the  valley  for  25  miles. 

There  are  seven  of  these  ditches,  two  being  in  the  region  of  the  subagency  at 
Prior,  80  miles  westward  of  the  agency;  one  at  the  agency,  which  takes  its  water 
from  the  Little  Big  Horn  River,  irrigating  its  valley;  one  at  Forty  Mile  Creek;  one 
at  Soup  Creek;  one  at  Lodge  Grass  Creek;  and  the  big  ditch  already  alluded  to, 
which  will  irrigate  the  valley  of  the  Big  Horn.  Considerable  of  the  work  has  been 
done  by  the  Indians,  so  that  a  portion  of  their  money  has  come  back  to  them  in 
wages.  It  was  the  plan  of  Engineer  Graves,  who  so  wisely  prepared  the  drawings 
and  superintended  the  work,  to  use  them  whenever  it  could  be  done,  but  their 
ponies  are  too  light  for  heavy  work,  and  for  it  they  have  no  relish.  When  the  work 
was  commenced  the  Indians  were  as  ignorant  upon  the  subject  of  ditch  digging  as 
they  are  upon  most  other  practical  matters,  but  it  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hill  that  they 
made  fairly  good  workmen  with  team  and  scraper,  and  were  very  correct  in  keeping 
account  of  their  time.  The  ordinary  shoveler  received  $1.50  per  day,  while  the  man 
and  team  received  $3.00  per  day.  They  liked  the  work  and  came  in  much  larger 
numbers,  offering  their  services,  than  necessary,  so  that  the  engineer  had  to  divide 
the  work  among  them.  Indian  overseers  were  appointed  over  Indian  gangs,  who 
kept  the  men  steadily  at  their  tasks.  Considerable  skilled  labor,  as  of  stonecut- 
ters, masons,  rock  blasters,  and  carpenters,  is  employed,  also  heavier  horses  and 
white  labor  for  heavy  work;  but  the  policy  has  been  to  use  the  Indians  where  prac- 
ticable. It  has  been  a  great  industrial  school  for  the  Crow,  and  taught  him  to  work. 
At  the  agency  we  heard  complaints  that  discrimination  had  been  made  at  times  in 
favor  of  white  labor,  but  upon  careful  investigation  we  could  not  find  that  the 
charge  was  sustained.  The  head  gates  of  the  Big  Horn  ditch  are  of  heavy  dressed 
stone  and  iron  and  will  endure  for  all  time.  Here  at  these  gates  and  in  the  work  of 
cutting  the  channel  through  the  rock  after  leaving  the  gates  much  money  has  been 
spent  and  is  being  expended,  but  the  work  is  being  done  in  a  thoroughly  substantial 
manner,  and  will  be  worth  all  it  costs.  My  chief  criticism  of  the  ditch  work,  as  a 
whole,  is  that  considerable  of  the  woodwork  will  have  to  be  replaced  from  time  to 
time,  as  it  is  not  very  substantial. 

WEALTH   or   THE   CROWS. 

It  is  said  that  the  reservation  contains,  in  round  numbers,  3,000,000  acres,  much 
of  which  is  leased  to  cattle  herders,  which  brings  a  large  amount  annually  to  the 
Crows,  and  which  is  added  to  the  sums  already  to  their  credit  in  Washington. 

The  money  to  their  credit  has  come  through  former  sales  of  lands  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  through  lease  money. 

If  the  Senate  approves  the  treaty  negotiated  by  the  Congressional  commission, 
whereby  they  sell  to  the  Government  1,100,000  acres  at  $1  per  acre,  there  will  be 
$1,100,000  to  be  added  to  their  funds  in  the  United  States  Treasury.  Before  many 
years  there  will  be  further  sales  of  land  for  their  benefit,  and  there  will  be  remaining 
for  their  use  the  irrigated  valleys,  which  will  be  exceedingly  valuable. 

GOVERNMENT   RATIONS. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  issuing  of  Government  rations  might  cease  ere  long  upon 
this  reservation,  unless,  perhaps,  to  the  aged  and  infirm.  The  doles  which  were 
being  served  on  issue  days,  consisting  mostly  of  beef  and  flour,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  soap  and  other  items,  were  not  large,  and  yet,  in  many  instances,  those  who 
received  them  came  in  wagons  with  steel  springs,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  in  distress- 
ing need  of  Government  aid.  To  have  a  surplus  of  flour  to  sell  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  be  in  the  receipt  of  a  dole  of  flour  from  the  Government,  on  the  other,  was  an 
anomaly,  to  say  the  least. 


S 
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FARMING    AND    ALLOTMENTS. 

As  farmers  it  can  be  said  that  the  Crows  are  farther  advanced  than  are  many  of  the 
tribes.  Probably  it  is  true,  however,  that  they  are  not  advancing  in  some  directions, 
but  rather  receding,  because  of  the  fact  that  since  the  work  upon  the  ditches  was 
commenced  the  work  of  the  alloting  of  lands  has  ceased,  for  the  Indians  are  wise 
enough  to  see  that  an  allotment  in  an  irrigated  valley  is  of  more  value  than  one 
where  there  is  no  irrigation,  and  some  who  have  taken  allotments  are  anxious  to 
change.  The  result  is  confusion  and  dissatisfaction.  In  time  these  matters  will  all  be 
regulated,  but  meantime  much  of  the  farm  work  is  managed  in  communities,  which 
may  result  in  larger  crops  of  wheat  and  oats,  but  which  does  much  injury  to  the  men. 
In  an  interview  with  Henry  Keiser,  an  intelligent  trader,  whose  life  has  been  spent 
with  the  Crows,  and  Carl  Leider,  interpreter,  a  Carlisle  student,  I  learned  that  fewer 
Indians  are  now  living  in  their  own  houses  and  cultivating  their  own  gardens  and 
caring  for  their  own  cattle  than  there  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  that  the  large  farm 
and  community  of  labor  has  superseded  the  better  method.  The  agent  informed  me 
that  the  Indians  raised  60,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  oats  last  year,  40,000  being  wheat 
of  excellent  quality.  This  is  divided  between  them  according  to  the  time  given  by 
each.  Having  a  modern  flour  mill  at  the  agency,  they  easily  convert  their  wheat 
into  flour,  of  which  they  seem  to  have  a  surplus,  for  the  agent  was  planning  to  dis- 
pose of  the  surplus  to  the  Government,  if  possible.  On  the  pay  roll  there  is  a  head 
farmer  and  four  assistants,  who  have  charge  of  farm  work  and  who  control  the  sum- 
mer Indian  camps  upon  the  great  farms  of  which  I  have  made  mention  aiid  which 
are  worked  in  communal  fashion. 

''spotted  rabbit,"  the  farmer. 

On  our  drive  to  the  Ditch  Camp  through  the  Big  Horn  Valley  we  called  upon 
* '  Spotted  Rabbit, ' '  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  worker,  and  who  cares  for  his 
own  farm.  His  allotment  is  irrigated  and  he  can  cut  150  tons  of  hay,  which  com- 
mands a  good  price  from  the  cattle  herders.  The  agent  informed  us  that  he  has  on 
deposit  with  him  $1,000,  with  which  to  purchase  sheep  in  June.  He  was  engaged  in 
the  work  of  fencing  his  farm,  to  be  ready  for  the  sheep. 


For  several  years  and  until  last  summer  there  were  three  schools  upon  the  reserva- 
tion— the  Government  school  at  the  agency  and  two  contract  schools — the  latter  being 
Catholic  schools.  The  agency  school  is  said  to  have  accommodations  for  160,  and  yet 
with  138  in  attendance  was  overcrowded.  It  was  gratifying  to  notice  that  nearly  all 
were  full  bloods  and  were  well  clad  and  seemed  healthy,  with  none  upon  the  sick 
list.  The  teachers  were  capable  and  enthusiastic  and  were  doing  excellent  work. 
The  kindergarten  was  an  interesting  feature  and  drew  forth  hearty  commendation. 
The  calisthenic  exercises  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  were  exhilerating;  the  drill  master 
is_Mr.  J.  G.  Merriam,  a  Carlisle  student,  who  is  also  an  assistant  teacher.  His  Indian 
wife  (also  a  Carlisle  student)  is  assistant  matron.  There  is  no  industrial  department, 
although  there  is  an  industrial  teacher  ujjon  the  pay  roll,  Mr.  M.  R.Wolf,  an  Indian. 
The  industrial  work  on  the  part  of  the  boys  is  in  the  nature  of  chores  and  work  about 
the  stables  and  some  garden  work  in  the  summer;  the  girls  are  detailed  to  perform 
certain  household  duties. 

ST.  xavier  school. 

Twenty-three  miles  from  the  agency,  in  a  westerly  direction,  is  the  St.  Xavier  Mis- 
sion School,  in  the  valley  of  the  Big  Horn,  under  the  care  of  Jesuit  Fathers  Vander- 
poel,  Bosqui,  and  O'Hara.  The  female  teachers  are  Americans  and  belong  to  the 
order  of  St.  l^rsula.  Here  are  80  scholars,  who  presented  a  healthy  and  well-cared- 
for  appearance.  This  school  was  also  somewhat  overcrowded,  because  more  or  less  of 
the  children  had  been  brought  here  when  the  school  at  Prior  was  closed.  The  school 
is  fortunate  in  having  in  the  lady  superior,  who  is  over  the  female  department,  and 
in  Rev.  Mr.  O'Hara,  who  has  charge  of  the  boys,  two  competent  American  instructors, 
so  that  the  English  wiiich  is  taught  and  spoken  is  free  from  foreign  accent.  They  have 
succeeded  in  drilling  the  Indian  youth  in  the  use  of  their  voices  in  speaking  and  in 
reading  aloud,  so  that  they  could  he  heard  and  understood,  which  unfortunately  is 
often  not  the  case  in  Government  schools.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  Romish  con- 
tract schools,  of  lack  of  thorough  instruction,  particularly  in  mathematics,  this  can 
be  said  in  their  favor — their  scholars  are  constantly  under  the  surveillance  of  a  com- 
petent person,  night  and  day,  and  the  youth  are  better  mannered.     In  honor  of  our 
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visit  (the  agent,  Mr.  Dickson,  and  myself  were  the  visitors)  an  entertainment  was  pro- 
vided during  the  evening.  A  five-act  drama,  prepared  sometime  before,  represent- 
ing scenes  in  the  civil  war,  was  played.  One  end  of  the  assembly  room  has  a 
stage  with  movable  scenery  and  a  drop  curtain,  so  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  such 
purposes.  There  was  a  large  audience  of  scholars,  teachers,  employees,  and  adult 
Indians.  The  boys  acted  their  parts  admirably,  and  the  occasion  was  an  exceedingly 
interesting  one. 

PRIOR    SCHOOL    CLOSED. 

The  school  at  Prior  was  closed  July  1,  1898,  as,  under  the  plan  of  Congress  to  do 
away  with  contract  schools,  the  appropriations  were  insufficient  to  continue  it.  The 
Jesuit  fathers  are  desirous  of  selling  their  buildings  at  Prior,  except  the  church,  to 
the  Government,  and  talked  of  making  concessions  in  price  to  accomplish  it.  The 
funds  for  maintaining  the  St.  Xavier  School  have  also  been  reduced.  What  will  be 
done  when  Government  aid  ceases  it  is  difficult  to  say,  although  they  expect  to  con- 
tinue their  work  in  some  way.  They  have  valuable  property  at  St.  Xavier,  the 
buildings  being  of  brick,  commodious,  and  modern  in  construction.  The  grounds 
are  well  laid  out,  and  present  an  attractive  appearance.  As  an  indication  of  the 
ability  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  to  manage,  I  mention  the  fact  that  recently  they  sold  to 
the  cattle  men  sufficient  hay  to  net  about  $800,  obtaining  a  higher  price  per  ton  than 
was  received  by  any  other  seller.  This  hay  was  gathered  and  stacked  bv  the  Indian 
boys,  so  that  its  actual  cost  was  small. 

CHILDREN    NOT    ATTENDING    SCHOOL. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  is  a  low  estimate  of  the  Indian  youth  of  school 
age  upon  the  reservation.  At  the  agency  boarding  school  there  were  138;  at  the  St. 
Xavier,  80;  together  making  218.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  many  children  of 
school  age  are  nonattendants,  but  even  if  they  were  sent  to  school  the  accommoda- 
tions are  inadequate. 

AGENCY    SCHOOL    BUILDINGS. 

Excepting  the  new  and  commodious  girls'  dormitory,  a  substantial  brick  edifice, 
the  buildings  are  of  wood  and  inferior  in  construction  and  hardly  worth  repairing. 
It  so  happened  that  only  a  few  days  after  my  departure  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  early 
forenoon  under  the  lower  floor  of  the  building  which  is  used  for  the  boys'  dormitory. 
On  the  lower  floor  are  the  kitchen  and  dining  room.  The  excitement  was  great  for  a 
time,  but  the  fire  was  extinguished  as  soon  as  it  could  be  got  at,  and  not  much  damage 
was  done;  but  it  might  have  been  a  serious  affair  had  it  broken  out  during  the  night. 
Apparently  faulty  construction  around  the  fireplace  or  chimney  permitted  the  out- 
break, although  they  had  been  used  many  years.  There  was  difficulty  in  getting  at 
the  fire,  as  it  was  under  the  fire  place.  During  the  long,  cold  winters,  when  the  fires 
are  driven,  the  anxiety  of  the  officials  is  very  great  as  they  deem  the  risk  consider- 
able. 

The  buildings  are  without  the  modern  fire-escape  appliances. 

AMPLE    SUPPLY    OP    WATER. 

The  agency  is  fortunate  in  having  an  amply  supply  of  water  running  through  its 
grounds  and  into  its  buildings,  with  here  and  there  a  fire  hydrant.  When  the  flour 
mill  was  erected,  near  the  Little  Big  Horn  River,  during  the  regime  of  Lieutenant 
Watson,  he  utilized  the  surplus  steam  power  to  force  water  from  the  river  to  a  brick 
tank  which  he  erected  upon  the  hill,  near  at  hand  and  overlooking  the  agency.  From 
this  tank  the  water  is  distributed  through  the  grounds  with  a  pressure  sufficient  to 
throw  a  stream  over  any  of  the  buildings.  There  is  a  hose  pipe,  and  the  officials  and 
boys  are  occasionally  drilled  in  the  service  of  preparing  to  meet  a  fire. 

RETURNED    CALISLE    STUDENTS. 

Of  returned  Carlisle  students  we  met  several,  perhaps  10  in  all.  With  them  we 
(Mr.  Dickson  and  myself)  had  a  long  conference  over  reservation  matters,  and  we 
also  had  frequent  private  conversations  with  them.  Some  of  them  are  studying  or 
anxious  to  continue  their  studies,  and  are  upon  the  reservation,  where  they  are 
endeavoring  to  earn  money  for  this  purpose,  all  of  which  is  commendable;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  they  often  held  themselves  above  their  neighbors,  and  did  not 
aid  the  faithful  teachers,  who,  besides  attending  to  their  regular  duties,  carried  on, 
with  the  aid  of  a  missionary,  Sunday  and  mid-week  religious  meetings  for  the  benefit 
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of  the  scholars.  These  well-instructed  young  people,  excepting  those  who  are  in 
Government  service,  were  not  present  at  any  such  meetings  which  we  attended. 
We  counseled  them  to  lend  all  possible  assistance  to  the  faithful  teachers,  and  endeav- 
ored to  show  them  what  a  wonderful  influence  they  can  exert,  if  they  will  use  it 
through  these  and  other  ways,  to  uplift  their  tribe.  There  are  enough  of  them,  per- 
haps 25,  if  they  stand  together,  to  turn  the  influence  rapidly  toward  civilization. 
That  they  are  appreciated  by  some  of  the  leaders  was  made  clear  at  the  council 
held  October  31,  1898,  when  the  Congressional  Commissioners  first  met  the  tribe 
to  discuss  the  question  of  selling  land  to  the  Government.  Chief  "Plenty  Coos," 
in  a  laudatory  speech,  called  upon  them  to  talk,  as  they  had  received  great  advan- 
tages and  "  had  prepared  notes  on  scraps  of  paper  showing  the  sums  due  the  tribe." 
"Spotted  Hare"  was  very  free  in  telling  the  great  advantages  of  education,  and 
expressed  much  confidence  in  their  educated  young  men.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  boys  and  girls  who  return  to  the  reservation  from  nonreservation  schools  are 
not  ridiculed  and  annoyed  as  is  the  case  in  some  tribes.  There  is  less  difficulty,  too,  in 
securing  remunerative  employment. 

GRAZING    LEASES. 

The  question  of  leasing  the  lands  of  the  Indian  to  cattle  or  sheep  herders  has  re- 
ceived much  attention,  and  one  of  the  charges  frequently  made  against  Agent 
Becker  is  that  he  takes  sides  with  the  stockmen  who  have  leases  upon  this  reserva- 
tion and  that  he  favors  them  to  the  injury  of  the  Indian.  This  was  not  proved  at  the 
investigation  held  later.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  cattle  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
were  largely  within  the  5-mile  limit,  but  it  was  because  of  the  excessively  long 
and  cold  winter.  There  was  no  grazing  upon  the  ranges,  and  the  herders  were 
purchasing  all  the  hay  they  could  buy,  paying  full  prices,  and  feeding  it  in  the 
valleys  where  it  is  cut,  instead  of  laboriously  hauling  it  to  the  line  and  feeding  the 
cattle  on  their  own  side.  As  soon  as  the  new  grass  starts,  the  cattle  will  again  be 
upon  the  ranges.  I  learned  that  there  are  also  two  sides  to  the  question.  Here 
is  an  immense  reservation,  much  of  which  is  especially  adapted  to  the  grazing  of 
large  herds  of  cattle,  and  from  which  the  Crows  as  a  tribe  receive  much  revenue. 
There  are  difficulties  constantly  arising  between  the  Indians  and  the  cowboys,  and 
it  is  always  a  question  as  to  which  is  more  frequently  the  aggressor. 

GOVERNMENT   CATTLE. 

I  was  informed  that  the  Government  has  purchased  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
7,000  cows,  each  with  its  calf,  which  were  turned  upon  the  reservation.  No  "round- 
up" has  been  had  for  two  years,  but  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  no  more  than 
from  5,000  to  7,000  head  of  cattle  at  this  time  with  the  Government  brand.  The 
agent  is  giving  much  thought  to  the  subject  and  has  received  letters  of  instruction 
from  the  honorable  Indian  Commissioner  which  he  read  to  Mr.  Dickson  and  my- 
self. It  is  evident  that  the  Government  has  been  badly  used  by  lessees,  thieves,  or 
careless  officials.  The  reservation  is  overrun  with  valueless  Indian  horses.  The 
agent  was  studying  a  plan  for  greatly  reducing  their  number.  He  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  shipping  a  train  load  to  St.  Louis,  but  the  net  proceeds,  after  deducting  ex- 
penses was  a  trifling  sum.  From  what  he  said  of  the  quality  of  the  animals  shipped, 
one  would  hardly  expect  any  returns,  for  they  were  an  inferior  lot  of  brutes. 


Mr.  E.  H.  Becker,  the  agent  whom  we  met,  had  been  upon  the  reservation  eight 
or  nine  months.  Captain  Stough,  U.  S.  A.,  was  his  predecessor,  serving  about  four 
months;  thi>  latter  succeeded  Lieutenant  Watson,  U.  S.  A.,  who  joined  his  regiment; 
he  was  agent  four  years.  It  was  during  his  regin^e  that  Government  money  as  well 
as  money  belonging  to  the  Crows  was  deposited  in  a  Montana  bank  which  failed, 
causing  a  great  amount  of  trouble  and  loss.  When  he  left  the  Indian  service  he, 
unfortunately,  did  not  sign  a  large  batch  of  vouchers,  which  have  been  held  up  for  a 
year  at  the  Treasury  in  Washington,  which  also  has  been  a  source  of  trial  to  many 
upon  the  reservation.  Captain  Stough's  term  was  short,  l)ut  very  acceptable;  he, 
too,  was  ordered  to  his  regiment. 

IWKSTKJATIONS. 

The  result  of  the  first  investigation,  conducted  by  Special  Agent  Dickson  and 
myself,  elicited  no  evidence  which  would  warrant  a  verdict  against  ]\Ir.  Becker.  The 
result  of  the  second  investigation  (after  my  departure),  conducted  by  Mr.  Dickson 
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(and  between  the  two  investigations  the  pohtical  situation  in  Montana  had  materially 
changed), with  the  same  witnesses,  was  quite  different.  The  third  investigation  was 
by  Arthur  M.  Tinker,  United  States  Indian  inspector,  and  at  a  later  date. 

THE   CROW    RESERVATION    REQUIRES    A    SUPERIOR    AGENT. 

The  variety  and  volume  of  business  passing  under  the  supervision  of  the  agent  of 
the  Crow  Eeservation  is  very  large,  demanding  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability. 
In  extent  the  Crow  Reservation,  over  which  the  agent  has  charge,  is  rather  more 
than  three-fourths  the  size  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  The  money  for  the  payment 
of  the  cost  of  the  immense  work  of  ditch  digging  hereafter  is  to  pass  through  his 
hands.  The  grazing  leases  give  rise  to  many  conflicts  and  to  a  multitude  of  questions. 
The  annuity  payments  to  the  Indians  is  a  matter  requiring  great  care.  He  should  have 
knowledge  of  farming,  and  should  also  have  an  oversight  of  the  school  work.  The 
suppression  of  intemperance  is  no  small  affair,  requiring  a  wise  and  an  acute  man 
properly  to  handle  it.  The  responsibilities  of  the  office  are  very  great,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  Interior  Department  has  difficulty  in  securing  men  competent  to  fill 
such  important  places. 


New  York,  Juhj,  1899. 


Darwin  R.  James,  Commissioner. 


APPENDIX  C. 
RESULTS  OF  ALLOTMENT  POLICY. 

replies  from  INDIAN  AGENTS  ON  RESERVATIONS  WHERE  ALLOTMENTS  HAVE  BEEN  MADE, 
AND  REPLIES  OP  INDIAN  AGENTS  TO  LETTER  OF  INQUIRY  AS  TO  NUMBER  OF  ALLOTED 
INDIANS  WHO  LIVE  ON  THEIR  ALLOTMENTS,  AMOUNT  OF  LAND  CULTIVATED,  FITNESS  OF 
EESERVATION  LAND  FOR  AGRICULTURE,  CATTLE  RAISING,  GENERAL  EFFECTS  OF  ALLOT- 
MENT, RECORDS   OF    MARRIAGES,    BIRTHS,    AND    DEATHS,    ETC.        (ScC  pp.   8-13.) 

[Replies  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  of  the  names  of  Indian  agencies.l 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service,. 

Blackfeet  Indian  Agency, 
Browning,  Mont.,  November  16,  1899. 
Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary  Board  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2d  instant, 
requesting  replies  to  certain  questions  contained  therein,  to  which  I  reply  as  follows: 

Questiont  1.  How  many  allotments  have  been  made  to  Indians  of  your  agency: 

Answer.  Only  one  allotment. 

Question  2.  How  many  patents  have  been  issued? 

Answer.  Not  any. 

Question  3.  How  many  Indians  are  living  on  their  allotted  lands? 

Answer.  One  family  of  four  in  number  headed  by  a  white  man. 

Question  4.  To  what  extent  are  they  cultivating  their  lands? 

Answer.  Hay  growing. 

Question  5.  To  what  extent  are  their  lands  leased,  and  for  what  purposes  are  they 
leased,  and  with  what  results? 

Answer.  No  leases. 

Question  6.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  benefits  or  the  evils  of  the  allotment 
policy? 

Answer,  Think  each  Indian  should  own  his  own  land. 

Question  7.  What  proportion  of  the  land  of  the  reservation  of  your  agency  is  so 
well  adapted  to  agriculture  as,  in  your  opinion,  to  enable  an  industrious  Indian  to 
support  himself  and  his  family  upon  160  acres  each? 

Answer.  Each  family  is  now  living  upon  land  claimed  by  them,  but  not  allotted 
by  the  Department. 

Question  8.  If  cattle  raising  or  sheep  raising  is  the  prevalent  and  the  most  profit- 
able industry  for  the  Indians  under  your  care,  what  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  this 
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occupation  upon  the  civilization  and  the  self-support  of  the  Indians?    And  what 
suggestion,  if  any,  would  you  make  as  to  allotting  grazing  land? 

Answer.  Cattle  raising  is  the  only  industry  for  this  reservation.  Think  land  should 
not  be  allotted  for  grazing,  only  for  cultivation  and  hay  growing. 

Question  9.  What  provision  has  been  made  at  your  agency  for  a  permviatent  register 
of  allotments  and  of  the  names  of  allottees? 

Answer.  None. 

Question  10.  Is  any  register  kept,  from  month  to  month,  of  the  marriages,  births, 
and  deaths  of  Indians  who  have  received  (or  who  may  be  entitled  to  receive  or 
inherit)  allotments  of  land?    If  so,  how,  and  by  whom  is  this  register  kept? 

Answer.  A  register  of  the  marriages  is  kept  in  the  office,  and  one  of  the  number 
of  births  and  deaths  by  the  agency  physician,  and  the  summary  of  all  embodied  in 
each  annual  report. 

Question  11.  How  are  individual  allotment  boundaries  marked,  where  allotments 
have  been  made? 

Answer.  By  monuments  of  stone  designating  the  corners. 

Question  12.  Have  you  noted  evils  from  lack  of  registration  and  records  in  your 
agency? 

Answer.  None. 

Question  13.  Will  you  offer  suggestions  as  to  remedies  for  evils  which  you  have 
noted? 

Answer.  . 

Very  respectfully,  W.  N.  Logan, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indian  Agency, 

Darlington,  Okla. ,  November  22,  1899. 
Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  circular  letter  of  inquiry  of  the  2d  instant,  request- 
ing reply  to  certain  interrogatories,  and  in  compliance  therewith  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following: 

1.  How  many  allotments  have  been  made  to  Indians  of  your  agency? — To  Ara- 
pahoes,  1,144;  to  Cheyennes,  2,151;  total,  3,295. 

2.  How  many  patents  have  been  issued? — 3,284. 

3.  How  many  Indians  are  living  on  their  alloted  lands? — Ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  able-bodied  Indians. 

4.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  able-bodied  Indians  are  cultivating  their  lands,  and 
in  addition,  many  others  who  are  incapacitated,  cultivate  to  a  limited  extent. 

5.  Ten  hundred  and  seventy-one  allotments  have  been  leased  or  applied  for,  for 
farming  and  grazing  purposes.  Only  those  who  are  incapacitated  by  age,  disease,  or 
other  inability,  are  permitted  to  lease  their  allotments.  Families  are  encouraged  to 
select  one  of  their  allotments  for  permanent  residence,  and  permitted  to  lease  the 
others  to  acceptable  tenants  for  terms  of  three  years,  with  the  consent  of  the  agent, 
who  fixes  the  price  and  improvements  to  be  made,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
By  this  means  the  wild  lands  are  brought  under  cultivation  and  prepared  for  future 
occupation  of  their  children  when  they  attain  their  majority.  A  portion  of  the  rev- 
enue from  such  leases  is  utilized  (or  should  be)  in  making  improvements  on  the  home 
allotment.  All  payments  for  such  leases  are  made  through  the  agent,  who  receipts 
for  and  disburses  the  same  by  check  on  the  Assistant  United  States  Treasurer  in 
St.  Louis,  where  the  funds  are  kept.  Suitable  permanent  record  books  are  kept  in 
which  all  such  accounts  are  entered,  subject  at  all  times  to  inspection.  A  ledger 
account  is  kept  with  every  allottee  and  lessee.  Payments  on  leases  are  required  semi- 
annually and  paid  out  by  check  to  the  allottees  semiannually  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses,  for  which  proper  vouchers  are  rendered.  Certificates  are  taken  from  the 
lessee  stating  the  amounts  paid  at  each  payment.  The  benefits  of  leasing  the  allot- 
ments are  twofold.  In  addition  to  the  revenue  received  by  the  allottee,  the  white 
farmer  furnishes  him  an  oljject  lesson  in  the  methods  of  seeding,  cultivating,  and 
liarvesting  the  crops  grown  on  tlu>  leased  lands,  and  in  many  instances  is  helpful  to 
his  Indian  neighbor  by  the  interchange  of  labor  and  the  protection  he  gives  to  his 
personal  property.  White  settlers  are  intermingled  with  Indian  allottees  through- 
out what  was  in  former  years  their  reservation.  Amical)le  relations  are  maintained 
between  the  races,  and  these  Indians  are  fast  acquiring  a  better  knowledge  of  civil 
government  and  civilized  habits. 
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6.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  benefits  or  the  evils  of  the  allotment  policy? — 
The  benefits  are  numerous.  The  allotment  of  land  in  severalty,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
first  step  in  Indian  civilization.  The  sooner  their  camp  life  is  abandoned  for  residence 
in  permanent  homes  the  sooner  they  will  be  prepared  to  adopt  civilized  habits  and  to 
discontinue  their  nomadic  camp  life.  When  their  large  villages  are  broken  up  and 
they  are  located  upon  their  allotments  they  begin  to  feel  and  to  exhibit  pride  in 
their  individual  ownership;  until  then  they  are  under  tribal  government  and  tribal 
influences,  which  militate  against  all  progress.  Individual  ownership,  individual 
rights,  and  individual  independence  can  not  be  maintained  until  they  are  thus  segre- 
gated. Time  and  efforts  are  wasted  on  the  part  of  the  agents  of  the  Government  to 
make  them  progressive  until  then.  Compulsion  is  a  sina  qua  non  in  inducing  resi- 
dence upon  allotments  with  the  majority  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge.  What 
has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction  is  the  result  of  withholding  gratuitous  issues 
to  such  as  refused  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Department.  But  with 
those  tribes  to  whom  rations  are  not  supplied  no  such  compulsory  measures  could  be 
made  available.  Under  the  allotment  act,  Indians  are  clothed  with  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  and  as  citizens  they  can  claim  immunity  from  Government  control;  for 
this  reason,  in  my  opinion,  the  act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  make  them  amenable 
to  such  control  during  the  period  in  which  their  lands  are  held  in  trust.  Under  such 
provisions  compulsory  means  could  be  enacted  to  insure  permanent  residence  upon 
allotments  and  the  adoption  of  civilized  habits.  In  the  absence  of  such  authority, 
agents  are  handicapped  in  their  efforts  to  establish  them  in  fixed  abodes  and  to  make 
them  self-supporting. 

7.  Two-thirds  of  the  allotments.  There  are  many  allotments  only  fit  for  grazing, 
and  will  not  afford  sufficient  revenue  to  support  the  allottee.  Where  the  lands  are 
unfit  for  agriculture  at  least  640  acres  should  be  allotted  to  individuals,  and  when  the 
lands  are  arid  and  water  is  scarce,  in  my  opinion,  they  should  be  held  in  common. 

•  8.  Cattle  and  sheep  raising  has  not  been  prevalent  with  the  Indians  under  my  care. 
With  the  exception  of  a  very  small  number  they  have  not  been  able  to  procure  such 
breeding  stock  for  want  of  the  necessary  means. 

9.  A  permanent  register  of  allotments  is  kept  at  this  agency. 

10.  A  register  of  births  and  deaths  is  so  kept.  Farmers  in  charge  of  districts  are 
required  to  report  to  this  oftice  monthly  all  deaths,  births,  marriages,  and  divorces. 
Aside  from  this,  a  correct  census  and  enumeration  of  all  the  Indians  is  taken  semi- 
annually, June  30  and  December  31.  All  legal  marriages  are  consummated  by  clergy- 
men or  authorized  civil  officers,  and  are  recorded  in  the  respective  counties  where 
the  parties  reside.  The  allotted  Indians  are  required  to  conform  to  the  laws  in  all 
respects  governing  white  citizens. 

11.  Boundaries  are  defined  by  the  corner  stones  of  the  Government  surveys  as  to 
quarter  section,  township,  and  range. 

12.  They  do  not  exist,  but  undoubtedly  w^ould  but  for  the  measures  adopted. 

13.  The  chief  evils  noted  among  the  allotted  Indians  are  tribal  visiting,  marriage 
according  to  Indian  custom,  recognition  of  chiefs,  the  maintenance  of  "medicine 
men"  and  "dog  soldiers,"  who  act  as  whippers-in  to  the  edicts  of  chiefs,  also  the 
use  of  the  mescal  bean.  As  long  as  these  evils  exist  repugnance  is  engendered  and 
cultivated  to  the  adoption  of  progressive  measures.  To  remedy  some  of  these  evils 
I  prevailed  upon  the  Territorial  legislature  to  enact  laws  requiring  all  allotted  Indians 
in  the  Territory  to  marry  and  be  divorced  like  white  persons;  also  to  prohibit  the 
incantations  and  practice  of  "medicinemen"  and  the  introduction  and  use  of  the 
mescal  bean.  Nothing  short  of  legislation  will  suffice  to  prevent  so-called  chiefs  from 
exercising  control  and  bad  influences  over  the  members  of  their  tribe.  Tribal  gov- 
ernment will  continue  indefinitely  with  allotted  Indians  unless  compulsory  means 
are  exerted  to  break  it  down.  Agents  should  be  given  greater  power  to  accomplish 
this  end,  and  they  should  have  the  stanch  support  of  the  Department  in  enforcing 
all  proper  progressive  methods.  Government  control  over  allotted  Indians  during 
the  trust  period  in  which  their  lands  are  held  should  be  defined  and  exercised.  The 
money  heretofore  largely  appropriated  for  rations  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
expended  for  breeding  stock,  such  as  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  etc.,  and  issued  to  such 
deserving  Indians  as  indicate  a  willingness  and  a  disposition  to  keep  and  properly 
care  for  the  same.  A  people  who  have  always  lived  free  and  unhindered  to  follow 
the  bent  of  their  inclination,  will  not  willingly  submit  to  restriction  and  prohibition 
in  their  indulgence  in  harmful  customs  and  habits.  In  my  opinion,  their  advent  to 
full  and  unrestricted  citizenship  ought  to  be  based  on  their  willingness  and  ability 
to  exercise,  appreciate,  and  enjoy  such  rights,  and  this  fact  should  be  determined  by 
the  evidences  of  fitness  displayed  by  individuals. 

Very  respectfully,  A.  E.  Woodson, 

Major,  U.  S  A.,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 
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Cheyenne  River  Agency, 

South  Dakota,  January  27,  1900. 
Hon.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary,  etc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Pardon  me  for  not  answering  your  communication  of  some  time  ago  relative 
to  the  allotment,  etc.,  of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians  of  this  reservation  more 
promptly;  but  on  account  of  the  exceedingly  large  amount  of  clerical  work  in  this 
office  during  the  past  few  months  it  has  been  inadvertently  overlooked.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  this  reservation  has  but  recently  been  surveyed  and  no  allotments  as  yet 
made,  I  take  it  that  the  questions  submitted  are  not  applicable  to  this  reservation  at 
this  time. 

I  might  add,  however,  for  your  information,  in  answer  to  question  7,  that  a  very, 
very  small  proportion  of  the  land  of  this  reservation  is  so  well  adapted  to  agriculture 
as  to  enable  even  an  industrious  Indian  to  support  himself  and  family  upon  160  acres. 
This  would  embrace  principally  that  portion  of  the  reserve  lying  along  the  Moreau 
River  in  the  northern  part  thereof. 

As  to  question  8,  I  would  say  that  while  cattle  raising  is  the  prevalent  and  most 
profitable  industry  for  these  Indians,  I  do  not  know  that  there  seems  to  be  any 
marked  effect  of  this  occupation  upon  their  civilization,  but  it  certainly  tends  to  their 
self-support. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  when  this  land  is  allotted  it  should  be  allotted  as  grazing 
land  only. 

As  to  question  10,  I  have  to  state  that  a  record  of  all  marriages,  births,  and  deaths 
is  kept  in  this  office. 

Trusting  that  the  answers  in  part,  briefly  given,  will  serve  your  purpose,  and  that 
the  delay  in  forwarding  them  will  in  no  way  inconvenience  you,  I  remain. 
Very  respectfully, 

Ira  a.  Hatch, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Colorado  River  Agency, 
Parker,  Ariz.,  November  29,  1899. 
Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  say  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  November  2,  1899, 
relative  to  allotment,  that  there  have  been  no  allotments  made  on  this  reservation, 
strictly  speaking,  nor  are  conditions  such  that  ordinary  allotment  can  be  made. 

There  are  about  500  acres  of  land  under  irrigation  by  steam  pump  on  the  reserva- 
tion, and  this  is  divided  into  tracts  of  from  2  to  5  acres.  Upon  or  adjacent  to  each 
of  these  tracts  is  an  Indian  family,  and  individual  ownership  of  the  tracts  is  fully 
recognized  and  respected.  In  every  instance  the  cultivating,  gathering,  and  consum- 
ing of  the  crops  is  a  matter  of  individual  or  family  work  and  ownership.  The  cutting 
of  the  wood  for  the  steam  pump  and  the  building  of  the  ditches  is  done  coopera- 
tively, but  on  each  tract  of  land  the  occupant  works  as  an  individual.  The  principal 
crops  raised  are  wheat,  corn,  melons,  pumpkins,  beans,  sorghum,  and  alfalfa.  All 
the  lands  under  irrigation  are  cultivated  by  the  Indian  occupants. 

The  ])alance  of  the  reservation  is  practically  worthless  without  irrigation.  Except 
a  few  scattering  moist  patches  along  lagunas  or  bayous,  no  land  on  the  reservation 
will  produce  crops  without  irrigation.  Some  thousands  of  acres  afford  a  scattering 
and  rather  uncertain  pasturage,  but  unfortunately  these  Indians  are  not  as  a  whole 
educated  up  to  the  idea  of  stock  raising.  Only  two  have  herds  of  cattle,  and  three 
others  have  from  one  to  five  head  each.  In  time  I  think  more  will  try  to  raise 
cattle.  No  other  live  stock  are  owned  by  the  Indians,  except  the  ever-present  ponies, 
that  tend  to  their  impoverishment  rather  than  to  their  support. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  allotment  in  the  usual  form  is  not  likely  to  be  accom- 
plished on  this  reservation.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  that  the  irrigated  land  under 
cultivation  might  well  be  allotted  in  time.  Five  acres  to  the  family  will,  in  my  judg- 
ment, furnish  these  Indians  with  a  fair  supi)ort,  with  what  they  can  earn  in  the 
adjacent  mines.  I  am  therefore  laboring  to  get  the  irriijated  land  more  regularly  and 
evenly  divided,  with  a  view  to  securing  each  family  a)i  individual  title  in  the  near 
future.  It  might  be  possible  to  give  each  a  small  adjacent  tract  of  unirrigated  land, 
but  under  present  conditions  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  each  family  any  consid- 
erable acreage,  and  at  the  same  time  have  an  irrigated  tmct  upon  it. 

The  above,  I  believe,  contains  all  the  information  that  can  be  had  on  the  subject 
here  at  present.  Of  course,  with  existing  conditions  I  could  not  properly  answer 
your  questions  in  tlie  usual  manner. 
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I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  any  further  information  that  my  reply  may  suggest. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  Indians  would  be  ready  for  allotments  if  there  was 
anything  to  allot,  as  they  are  disposed  to  be  industrious  and  to  recognize  individual 
property  rights.  They  have  no  thought  of  leasing  their  lands,  or  of  hiring  others  to 
work  them. 

Yery  respectfully,  Charles  S.  McNichols, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


CoLviLLE  Agency, 
Miles,   WasJi.,  Novemher  IS,  1899. 
Hon.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington. 
Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2d  instant,  in  which  I  am  requested  to 
furnish  your  board  with  certain  information  with  reference  to  allotment  of  lands  in 
severalty  to  the  Indians  connected  with  this  agency.  In  reply  I  beg  to  say  that  the 
work  of  allotting  lands  to  Indians  at  this  agency  was  commenced  during  the  present 
year  i.  e.,  to  those  residing  upon  the  north  half  of  the  Colville  Reservation — and  is 
as  yet  not  completed,  two  crews  being  at  this  time  in  the  field.  Not  having  had  an 
opportunity,  by  reason  of  the  short  time  since  the  work  of  allotting  lands  to  these 
Indians  was  commenced,  to  familiarize  myself  with  the  results  of  allotment,  I  am 
not  ill  position  at  this  time  to  offer  any  material  information  upon  this  subject,  but 
will  endeavor  to  answer  the  questions  asked  in  your  letter,  by  number,  as  best  I  can. 

1.  About  600  allotments  have  been  made  up  to  date  to  Indians  upon  the  north 
half  of  the  Colville  Reservation. 

2.  No  patents  have  as  yet  been  issued. 

3.  All  of  the  Indians  allotted  are  at  this  time  residing  upon  such  land. 

4.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  lands  allotted  is  in  cultivation. 

5.  No  leases  for  allotted  lands  entered  into  up  to  date. 

6.  I  am  unable  to  answer  this  question  satisfactorily  for  reason  above  stated. 

7.  All  of  the  land  allotted  so  far  is  good  agricultural  land,  and  an  industrious  Indian 
can,  in  my  opinion,  support  himself  and  family  upon  160  acres. 

8.  Agriculture  is  the  prevalent  and  most  profitable  industry  for  these  Indians, 
although  many  of  them  have  small  bands  of  horses  and  cattle. 

9.  No  provision  has  been  made  at  this  agency  for  a  permanent  register  of  allotment. 

10.  No  such  register  is  kept  here. 

11.  By  a  substantial  monument,  usually  stone,  at  each  corner. 

I  am  not  at  this  time  prepared  to  offer  any  suggestion  as  to  remedies  for  existing 
evils  in  connection  with  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty.  As  stated  above,  the  work 
of  allotment  having  been  commenced  during  the  present  year  and  at  this  time  uncom- 
pleted, I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  familiarizing  myself  with  the  result.  At 
some  future  time  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  you  such  information  concerning  the 
matter  of  allotment,  its  benefits  and  evils,  as  may  come  within  my  observation. 
Very  respectfully, 

Albert  M.  Anderson, 

United  States  Indian  Agent 


Crow  Agency,  Mont.  ,  November  22,  1899. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  communication  of  inquiry  regarding  the  allotment 
of  lands  in  severalty  to  members  of  Indian  tribes,  will  state  that  I  would  heartily 
approve  of  the  system  now  in  use  were  it  slightly  modified  and  additions  made, 
with  the  end  in  view  of  providing  a  system  for  the  accurate  registering  of  the  original 
allottees  and  their  heirs. 

1.  One  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

2.  No  patents  have  been  issued. 

3.  One  hundred  and  seven  families. 

4.  To  a  large  extent  the  raising  of  wheat,  oats,  and  hay.  Sufficient  wheat  is 
raised  and  is  ground  by  the  agency  mill  to  furnish  all  fiour  used  on  the  reservation, 
furnish  Tongue  River  Agency  (Northern  Cheyennes)  with  250,000  pounds,  and 
leave  a  large  surplus  to  dispose  of  in  addition.  The  hay  and  oats  are  of  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  the  Government  needs  and  their  own — in  fact,  a  surplus  over 
the  demand  of  all  these  articles. 

5.  Approximately  $25,000  per  year  is  obtained  from  the  leasing  of  lands  on  the 
reservation  for  grazing  purposes. 

6.  The  benefits  of  the  allotment  plan  are  many  as  applied  to  those  located  on  the 
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reservation.  That  it  encourages  the  members  of  this  particular  tribe  is  shown 
plainly  by  the  industry  displayed  by  the  owners  of  allotments,  as  compared  with 
the  members  of  the  community  farmers. 

7.  There  are  160  acres  of  land  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  this  reserva- 
tion, of  land  either  now  irrigated  or  admirably  located  for  irrigation. 

8.  Cattle  raising  and  horse  raising  are  the  most  profitable  occupations  on  this  res- 
ervation with  which  the  Indians  are  familiar  and  now  engaged,  and,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  their  farming,  is  the  natural  occupation  in  which  they  can,  I  believe, 
become  self-supporting  in  a  very  few  years.  I  would  suggest  that  no  grazing  land  be 
allotted  until  after  all  members  have  been  placed  on  allotted  lands  and  a  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  to  demonstrate  their  ability  of  self-support.  In  individually  caring 
for  their  cattle,  which  are  now  running  in  the  common  herd,  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement  signed  by  the  Indians  and  a  treaty  commission  in  August,  1899,  provides 
the  allotting  of  lands  in  severalty  in  the  year  1900,  and  in  1901  the  cattle  are  to  be 
divided  per  capita.  The  object  in  the  delay  of  the  dividing  was  to  give  the  agent 
one  year  in  which  to  prepare  for  the  care  of  their  cattle  in  the  winter  time,  the 
present  system  being  open  range  the  entire  year. 

9.  Our  most  accurate  register  consists  of  abstracts  of  allotments  made  on  that  portion 
ceded  to  the  Government  in  1892,  showing  lands  allotted  to  them,  also  those  relin- 
quished. Complications  have  arisen  from  this  treaty  from  the  fact  that  numerous 
tracts  reserved  for  selection  have  not  been  allotted.  Much  of  this  is  settled  by  bona 
fide  white  settlers,  but  still  belongs  to  the  Indian  tribe,  I  believe,  and  not  individu- 
ally, as  they  have  never  released  it  to  the  Government. 

iO.  A  system  is  kept  at  this  agency  by  which  all  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  are 
entered  once  each  week,  but  is  only  accurate  since  December,  1897. 

10.  The  reservation  is  divided  into  five  farming  districts.  Over  each  is  a  white 
farmer,  or  subagent,  assisted  by  an  Indian  interpreter  and  two  or  three  police.  The 
interpreter  and  police  report  each  birth  and  death  to  the  subagent,  who  in  turn 
reports  to  the  agent  each  week.  This  is  verified  in  our  semiannual  payments  of 
annuity,  when  each  member  of  the  tribe  appears  before  the  agent  in  person  and  draws 
their  annuity.  The  record  is  kept  in  the  agency  office,  is  in  charge  of  a  chief  clerk 
and  two  assistants. 

11.  Supposed  to  be  marked  by  stone  set  in  the  ground,  but  it  is  very  poorly 
executed,  and  causes  many  complications. 

12.  I  have. 

13.  The  Government  to  issue  patents  on  all  of  the  allotments  on  any  ceded  portion 
when  thrown  open  for  settlement  by  whites;  the  agent  to  be  vested  with  authority 
to  compel  the  return  of  any  fullbloods  to  the  reservation,  but  the  sale  of  patents  to 
be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  a  special  report,  submitted  each 
month,  of  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  of  the  allottees  and  heirs. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  E.  Edwards, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  BoAKD  OF  Indian  Commissioners, 

Washington,  I).  C. 


Crow  Creek  Indian  Agency, 
Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak.,  November  16,  1899. 
Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  2d  instant,  asking  for  information  regarding  the 
allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians,  would  say : 

1.  Eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine  allotments  have  been  made  to  the  Indians  of 
this  agency. 

2.  About  225  patents  have  been  issued. 

3.  All  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  living  on  their  allotments. 

4.  Their  lands  are  not  being  cultivated  to  any  great  extent,  because  the  country  is 
not  adapted,  on  account  of  lack  of  moisture,  to  farming  to  any  great  extent.  The 
Indians  have  in  unusually  favorable  seasons  raised  considerable  wheat  and  a  little 
corn,  with  a  fair  crop  of  garden  vegetables,  and  have,  whenever  seeds  have  been 
issued,  endeavored  to  raise  a  crop,  but  one  can  never  be  depended  upon. 

5.  Until  very  recently  th(>  leasing  of  Indian  lands  has  not  been  the  custom  to  any 
extent  here.  Lately  quite  a  number  of  grazing  leases  have  been  made,  with  much 
benefit  to  the  allottees.  In  a  number  of  cases  allotments  have  been  made  to  minor 
children  who  are  in  school  or  to  persons  who  are  now  deceased,  and  the  leasing  of 
their  lands  has  brought  them  in  considerable  revenue. 
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6.  In  my  opinion  there  are  no  evils  in  the  allotment  policy,  compared  with  the 
benefit-derived  from  it.  It  is  the  only  way  to  start  the  Indian  aright  in  the  pursuit 
of  independence  and  citizenship.  While  more  advantage  might  arise  to  them  if 
their  lands  were  productive  and  could  be  tilled  to  raise  crops,  they  are  rich  grazing 
lands  and  afford  Indians  a  great  opportunity  for  stock  raising. 

7.  I  do  not  think  any  proportion  of  this  reservation  could  be  depended  upon  to 
raise  crops  each  year  sufficient  to  support  a  family  upon  160  acres  of  land.  Crops 
will  seem  to  progress  finely  for  a  few  weeks  after  planting,  and  then,  possibly,  be 
burned  up  in  a  day  or  two  from  the  drought  and  hot  winds. 

8.  Stock  raising,  as  above  mentioned,  is  the  only  reliable  pursuit  for  these  Indians. 
This  reservation  is  a  stock  county  and  nothing  else,  and  the  effect  of  this  industry 
upon  their  self-support  and  civilization  will  plainly  show  itself  if  adopted  and  vigor- 
ously followed  by  these  Indians. 

9.  A  permanent  register  of  allotments,  wath  numbers  and  names  of  allottees,  is  kept 
at  this  agency,  and  a  map  showing  each  allotment,  with  number  of  same,  is  also  kept. 
Most  of  these  Indians  know  their  allotments  on  the  map  and  their  boundaries  thereon, 
but  the  boundary  lines  of  individual  allotments  are  not  well  enough  defined  l)y  metes 
and  bounds.  In  not  a  few  cases,  while  the  Indians  know  their  claims  on  the  map, 
they  are  unable  to  define  their  boundaries  of  the  allotments.  On  this  account  some 
dissension  has  arisen  between  them  on  account  of  trespass.  I  would  suggest  as  a 
remedy  for  this  that  their  allotments  be  defined  by  resurvey  and  marked  by  bounds, 
to  better  designate  the  lands  belonging  to  each. 

10.  A  register  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  is  kept  at  this  agency,  and  each  is 
noted  at  the  time  of  occurrence.  An  agency  record  for  this  purpose  is  kept  at  the 
agency  and  also  by  the  physician.  This  w^ould  be  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the 
issues  and  census  correctly. 

11.  As  mentioned  above,  the  allotment  boundary  question  is  one  that  has  fur- 
nished some  trouble,  and  the  only  solution  seems  to  be  the  marking  of  these  bound- 
aries by  some  well-defined  plan. 

12.  I  do  not  recall  any  evils  at  this  agency  arising  from  lack  of  registration  or 
records,  as  same  are  carefully  kept. 

Altogether,  I  think  the  allotment  plan  and  the  manner  of  keeping  the  records  at 
this  agency  are  quite  satisfactory.  I  do  think,  however,  that  the  establishment  of 
allotment  boundaries  should  be  given  attention  by  those  in  authority.  I  think, 
also,  that  the  Department  should  consider  the  question  of  issuing  stock  cattle  to 
these  Indians  purchased  from  available  funds  now  to  their  credit,  and  the  starting 
of  them  out  on  the  permanent  industry  of  stock  raising.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
only  profitable  vocation  that  these  Indians  can  engage  in. 
Very  respectfully, 

James  H.  Stephens, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
Mr.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  I).  C. 


Devil's  Lake  Agency, 

Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak.,  December  16,  1899. 
Hon.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C. 
.     Sir:  In  answer  to  your  request  for  information  relative  to  the  matter  of  allotments 
made,  patents  issued,  Indians  living  on  their  allotted  lands,  the  extent  they  are  cul- 
tivating them,  &c.,  I  make  the  following  report: 

1.  There  have  been  1,168  allotments  made  on  the  Fort  Totten  Keservation  of  the 
Devils  Lake  Agency. 

2.  There  has  been  issued  by  the  Government  1,131  patents. 

3.  All  the  adults  who  are  now  living  and  residing  on  the  Fort  Totten  Reservation 
reside  on  their  allotted  lands. 

4.  Most  of  them  cultivate  some  portion  of  their  land,  from  small  garden  patches  to 
good  sized  fields;  there  being  about  4,000  acres  in  crop  the  past  season,  quite  a 
number  having  as  high  as  60  to  75  acres  in  crop.  The  Indians  themselves,  the  past 
season,  raised  13,624  bushels  of  flax,  11,164  of  oats,  10,006  of  wheat,  and  1,517  of 
barley,  making  a  total  of  36,311  bushels  of  grain;  also  small  patches  of  corn,  pota- 
toes, and  vegetables. 

5.  Very  little  of  their  lands  have  been  leased — not  enough  to  show  any  practical 
results  at  this  time.  There  being  an  abundance  of  uncultivated  lands  outside  of  and 
adjoining  the  reservation,  there  is  not  much  demand  for  leasing. 
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6.  The  allotment  of  lands,  in  my  judgment,  is  all  right  in  itself,  but  I  think  poor 
judgment  was  used  in  making  the  allotments  at  this  reservation,  the  Indians  having 
been  allowed  to  select  their  lands  in  tracts  of  forty  acres,  here  and  there,  so  that 
some  of  them  have  land  in  two  or  three  townships,  or  on  different  and  unadjoining 
sections  in  the  same  town,  which  has  made  tiie  value  of  their  lands  much  less  than 
as  though  they  all  lay  in  one  body,  and  also  makes  the  unallotted  lands  of  much 
less  value,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  160  acres  in  one  tract  in  many  parts  of 
the  reservation.  The  above  method  of  allotting  has  also  been  a  cause  for  their  mov- 
ing about  from  one  piece  to  another,  thus,  in  a  degree,  keeping  up  their  original 
roving  customs. 

7.  While  the  reservation  is  more  rolling  than  much  of  the  adjoining  lands  outside 
the  reservation,  yet  it  is  well  adapted  to  mixed  farming  and  agriculture,  also  to  stock 
raising,  there  being  an  abundance  of  water,  hay,  and  some  timber;  though  the  latter 
has  been  cut  and  disposed  of  in  a  large  degree,  yet,  if  the  prairie  fires  could  be  kept 
out  and  the  growing  timber  thus  protected  it  would  grow  fast  enough  for  their  own 
needs.  With  these  advantages,  it  might  be  said  that  the  entire  amount  of  allotted 
lands  are  so  well  adapted  to  agriculture  that  160  acres  will  support  any  ordinarily 
industrious  family. 

8.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  induce  the  Indians  to  raising  cattle  and  other  stock, 
the  tendency  of  such  being  to  keep  them  at  home  or  prevent  them  moving  from 
one  place  to  another;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  discouraging  feature,  I  think  it 
should  be  continued  until  their  dislike  is  overcome,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  one  day 
become  of  great  advantage  to  them. 

9.  But  a  small  proportion  of  the  patents  have  as  yet  been  called  for,  and  so  far  they 
have  not  been  recorded,  further  than  to  file  the  duplicate  receipts  which  contain  the 
names  and  description,  date  of  issue  and  of  receipt.  We  shall  record  them  in  a  register, 
with  as  much  information  relative  to  the  allottee  as  regards  his  descent  and  family  as 
practicable. 

10.  The  police  court  is  held  every  two  weeks,  at  which  the  police  report  all  births 
and  deaths,  which  are  recorded  in  the  police  court  record  and  transferred  to  the 
census  of  the  year  to  which  it  belongs.  Marriages  are  only  permitted  after  a  license 
has  been  granted  from  the  agency  office,  and  after  there  has  been  found  to  be  no  good 
reason  for  not  granting  it.  They  are  made — that  is,  the  license — in  duplicate,  with  a 
return  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  the  office  by  the  clergyman  or  person  perform- 
ing the  marriage  ceremony,  and  a  due  record  is  made  in  the  office  files  of  the  same. 

11.  Individual  allotment  boundaries  are  only  marked  by  the  section  corner  marks 
usually  put  up  by  the  surveyor,  supposed  to  be  according  to  Government  instructions, 
though  most  of  the  land  on  this  reservation  was  marked  and  surveyed  in  forties.  I 
find,  however,  that  most  of  the  corner  witness  marks  and  posts  are  gone,  which 
necessitates  a  new  survey  at  times  to  trace  their  lines. 

12.  I  have  noticed  no  evils  as  yet  from  lack  of  registration  at  this  agency. 

13.  I  therefore  have  no  suggestions  to  offer  further  than  that  the  registry  should  be 
kept  up  and  in  as  complete  and  handy  form  as  possible. 

Very  respectfully, 

F.  0.  Getchell, 
United  States  Indian  Agerit. 


Jocko,  Flathead  Agency,  Mont., 

December  2,  1899. 
Merrilt>  E.  Gates, 

Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sm:  Replying  to  your  communication  of  November  2,  in  relation  to  allotments,  I 
beg  to  say  no  allotments  have  been  made  on  this  reservation.  When  the  north  line 
of  the  reservation  was  surveyed  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  Indians  had  settled  on 
lands  that  proved  to  be  outside  of  the  reservation  linen,  and  these  lands  were  allotted 
to  the  Indians,  nineteen  in  number,  but  on  the  reservation^  ^^o  allotments  have  been 
made. 

As  nearly  all  of  these  allotments  were  jumped  by  white  men,  and  the  contests  are 
as  yet  midecided,  I  am  unable  to  give  you  the  full  information  requested,  but  furnish 
herewith  such  as  is  possible. 

1.  Nineteen. 

2.  None. 

3.  Two  or  three;  they  are  in  possesvsion  of  white  men. 
'.  See  last  answer. 

5.  None. 
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6.  I  favor  the  allotment  system  where  the  Indians  are  well  advanced.  When 
allotments  are  made  the  Indian  knows  that  the  land  is  to  be  his  own,  and  that  any 
and  all  improvements  he  may  make  will  be  on  his  own  land;  it  gives  the  assurance 
of  title. 

7.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  land. 

8.  Cattle  raising  is  very  profitable,  and  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way  possible. 

9.  None. 

10.  No. 

11.  In  some  cases  by  fences. 

12.  No. 

13.  No  suggestions. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  H.  Smead, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Fort  Apache  Agency, 
Whiteriver,  Ariz.,  December  19,  1899. 
Merrill  E.  Gates,  Esq., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Yours  of  November  2,  1899,  and  December  8,  1899,  are  received.  Not  being 
any  allotments  here,  was  the  reason  I  did  not  reply  to  your  first  letter.  I  keep  a 
complete  record  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  I  don't  think  allotment  of  lands 
here  would  be  advisable,  nor  will  these  Indians  be  ready  for  it  for  many  long  years. 
No  patents  have  been  issued  here.  These  Indians  are  cultivating  about  1,500  acres 
of  land.  Their  lands  are  not  leased.  They  raise  some  cattle  and  horses,  but  no 
sheep.  This  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  for  cattle  raising,  and  if  all  Indian  agents 
understood  the  range  cattle  business,  it  could  be  made  very  profitable  for  the  Indians 
if  the  Government  would  furnish  them  a  fair  start  of  cattle.  This  reservation  will 
support  40,000  head  of  cattle,  and  will  require  no  feed  in  the  winter  other  than  the 
grazing.  The  registration  and  records  are  complete.  These  Indians  raise  considerable 
of  corn,  and  some  barley  of  late.  They  make  a  drink  out  of  corn  called  tulpai  or 
tiswin,  which  intoxicates  them.  It  requires  abouteight  days  to  manufacture  whatthey 
call  good  tulpai.  This  drink  is  a  great  detriment  to  them,  and  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all 
trouble  and  crime  among  them.  If  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  will  issue  an 
order  making  the  various  Indian  chiefs  responsible  for  the  manufacture  of  tulpai  by 
those  under  their  care,  and  give  agents  power  to  send  the  leaders  off  the  reservation 
to  some  prison,  would  work  a  great  reform  on  this  nefarious  practice,  and  possibly 
put  an  end  to  it  some  day.  *  ^  •* 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  A.  Armstrong, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Fort  Belknap  Agency, 
Harlem,  Mont.,  November  16,  1899. 
Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  In  answer  to  your  communication  dated  the  2d  instant,  in  which  you  request 
information  in  the  matter  of  allotments  of  lands  to  Indians  of  this  reservation,  I  have 
the  honor  to  state  that  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  of  1895  with  these  Indians, 
no  allotments  of  land  in  severalty  were  to  be  made  on  this  reservation. 

While  there  have  been  no  formal  allotments  made,  nearly  all  of  the  Indians  occupy 
and  hold  individual  ranches  and  farms  of  20  to  40  acres  each,  and  when  the  irrigat- 
ing systems  authorized  and  now  in  the  course  of  construction  are  completed,  correct 
surveys  will  be  made,  and  the  land  covered  by  these  systems  subdivided  and  allotted 
to  the  Indians  equitably.  A  topographical  map  of  this  land  and  a  record  of  each 
allotment  will  be  kept  on  file  in  the  agency  office  for  reference. 

Keplying  to  your  question  No.  5,  I  have  to  state  that  there  are  no  lands  leased  on 
this  reservation;  and  to  question  No.  6  I  beg  to  state  that  where  the  land  is  situated 
in  an  agricultural  section  with  sufficient  rainfall  to  reasonably  insure  a  crop,  and 
where  there  is  timber  sufficient  for  equal  distribution,  I  regard  the  allotment  policy 
a  good  one;  but  where  the  reservations  are  located  in  an  arid  region,  as  most  of  them 
are,  the  crops  are  uncertain,  and  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  is  a  failure  without  irri- 
gation, and  where  timber  is  scarce  I  think  it  is  better  for  the  interests  of  the  Indians 
to  hold  their  lands  in  common  for  quite  a  while  at  least. 

^  I  have  advocated  that  each  Indian  here  be  given  for  his  individual  holding  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  land  for  a  small  grain  field,  garden,  and  pasture  ground,  to  be  put 
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under  fence,  the  remainder  to  be  held  in  common  as  grazing  land  for  their  stock;  and 
that  all  of  them  have  access  to  the  timber  for  fuel,  building  purposes,  and  other 
improvements. 

This  is  not  an  agricultural  region,  and  only  those  succeed  who  have  ample  facili- 
ties for  irrigation.  Stock  raising  is  the  most  profitable  and  the  industry  best  adapted 
to  this  section.  It  is  the  principal  one  of  the  Indians,  and  their  grazing  lands  now 
are,  and  should  be,  held  in  conmion.  The  moral  effect  of  the  occupation  of  cattle 
raising  among  these  Indians  is  most  wholesome.  Their  interest  is  growing,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  purchases  from  them  in  the  past  four  vears  of  my  administration.  In 
1896  I  purchased  250,000  pounds  of  gross  beef;  in"  1897,  300,000  pounds;  in  1898, 
380,000  pounds;  and  the  present  year,  490,000  pounds,  all  of  which  had  come  from 
the  increase  of  their  herds  and  without  any  diminution  in  their  stock  of  breeders. 

Several  of  the  most  progressive  Indians  own  from  50  to  100  head  of  cattle.  I  think 
this  is  encouraging,  and  believe  that  through  this  source  these  Indians  will,  in  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  become  self-supporting. 

Very  respectfully,  Luke  C.  Hays, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Fort  Berthold  Agency, 
Elbowoods,  N.  DaL,  Januanj  19,  1900. 
?Ion.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  November  22,  1899,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  answers  to  your  questions  concerning  the  allotments  of  lands: 

1.  Nine  hundred  and  forty-nine  allotments. 

2.  No  patents  issued . 

3.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighteen,  the  entire  number  of  Indians  on  the 
reservation. 

4.  The  annual  reports  of  the  agency  farmer  and  his  assistants  show  that  1,673  acres 
were  under  cultivation  June  30,  1899.  The  Indians  who  live  on  the  first  and  second 
benches  from  the  Missouri  River  are  able,  and  do,  raise  large  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
and  a  variety  of  vegetables.  Those  who  live  further  back  do  not  enter  so  extensively 
into  agricidture,  but  every  family  has  a  garden,  in  which  they  raise  a  fair  supply  of 
vegetal  )les. 

5.  No  lands  leased. 

6.  The  principal  ])enefit  resulting  from  the  allotment  policy  is  that  even  among 
whites  a  man  rarely  becomes  prosperous  until  he  has  a  home.  It  is  so  with  the 
Indian.  There  he  accumulates  the  products  of  his  labor.  The  many  hours  and 
days  spent  in  improving  his  home  and  land  are  not  thrown  away,  but  appear  in  the 
permanent  improvements  and  additions  necessary  on  every  farm  and  in  every  farm- 
house. 

The  principal,  and  in  my  opinion  the  only,  evil  of  this  policy  is  the  sale  of 
unallotted  lands  after  all  the  Indians  are  located. 

In  a  locality  like  this,  where  agriculture  has  to  be  supplemented  by  one  or  more 
industries  in  order  to  support  even  the  most  energetic  man  and  family,  a  certain 
amount  of  land  must  be  reserved  for  grazing  purposes,  or  the  raising  of  cattle  will 
be  cut  off  the  list  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

This  has  been  the  result  among  the  whites  and  will  inevitably  follow  the  sale  of 
unallotted  Indian  lands. 

On  this  reser\'ation  successful  farming  is  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  along  either 
side  of  the  river,  which  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  give  every  family  80  acres  of  rich, 
fertile  soil.  Back  from  this  strip  the  land  is  well  adapted  to  grazing  but  is  unsuitable 
for  agricultural  purposes.     Nothing  will  grow  on  it  but  the  wild  native  grasses. 

7.  None.     Answer  to  question  6  covers  this  question. 

8.  Cattle  raising  is  the  leading  and  most  profitable  industry  among  these  Indians. 
The  effect  of  this  occupation  upon  the  civilization  and  self-support  of  the  Indian  is 
good.  This  pursuit  teaches  the  Indian  that  to  be  successful  he  must  be  industrious 
and  watchful  of  his  own  interests.  It  Vjrings  him  into  the  oi)en  air  and  is  the  favorite 
work  of  the  majority. 

It  will  in  time  become  the  principal  means  of  support.  In  fact,  at  present  it  is  the 
best-paying  industry  in  this  section.  During  the  fiscal  year  1899  these  Indians  sold 
to  the  (iovernment  860  head  of  beef  cattle,  aggregating  195,768  pounds  net  or  dressed 
beef,  for  the  sum  of  $12,724.97.  Their  total  earnings  for  the  same  year  were 
129,267.58,  received  from  all  sources,  so  that  cattle  raising  brought  them  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  their  income. 

All  unallotted  lands  should  be  held  as  a  connnon  range  for  grazing  purposes.  See 
also  answer  to  (|nesti(>n  6. 

IND,    PT   2 IT 
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9.  No  such  provision  has  been  made,  but  it  is  or  will  be  a  necessity. 

10.  Yes;  each  family  is  given  a  page  in  a  book,  upon  which  are  entered  the 
names,  dates  of  births,  deaths,  or  marriages  of  members  of  the  family.  In  addition 
to  this  family  record  all  deaths,  births,  and  marriages  are  recorded  on  a  separate 
page  as  they  are  reported.  These  records  are  kept  at  the  agency  office  by  the 
assistant  clerk.  Each  clergyman  on  the  reservation  keeps  a  record  of  all  deaths, 
marriages,  and  baptisms  or  christenings  at  which  he  officiates. 

11.  Section  corners  are  marked  by  mounds.  All  subdivisions  are  marked  by 
posts  placed  at  the  corners. 

12.  None  as  yet.  But  disputes  and  trouble  will  undoubtedly  occur  later  unless 
some  complete  record  is  kept. 

13.  A  book  should  be  prepared  for  the  purpose.  One  page  should  have  a  diagram 
and  description  of  each  allotment;  on  the  opposite  page  a  complete  record  of  the 
allottee's  family,  heirs,  and  relatives,  etc. 

The  duplicate  record  of  allotments  mentioned  in  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant 
has  been  received. 

Very  respectfully,  Thomas  Richards, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


FoET  Peck  Agency, 
Poplar,  Mont.,  November  18,  1899. 
Hon.  Merrill   E.  Gates, 

Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:   In  reply  to  your  letter  of  2d,  1899,  allow  me  to  give  the  following 
answers  to  the  questions  therein  propounded: 

I.  Eleven.     (All  off  the  reservation.) 
2    Eleven. 

3.  All. 

5.  None  are  leased. 

6.  I  have  no  opinion  whatever  on  the  subject.  I  am  totally  without  experience  in 
the  matter.  All  allotted  lands  are  off  the  reservation  and  are  mainly  allotted  to 
mixed  bloods  whose  fathers  are  white  men,  so  that  the  allotments  made  thus  far  do 
not  afford  a  sufficient  test  on  which  to  base  an  opinion. 

7.  Little,  if  any,  without  irrigation. 

8.  Stock  growing  will,  in  time,  make  these  Indians  self-supporting  and  therefore 
civilized  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  A  portion  of  these  Indians  have  been  thus 
engaged  for  some  years,  and  where  they  have  followed  it  with  reasonable  energy 
have  become  self-supporting,  and  in  some  cases  reasonably  well  off.  They  are,  of 
course,  the  best,  most  reliable,  and  progressive  Indians  on  the  reservation. 

9.  None  by  the  agency  files,  but  their  patents  are  recorded  with  the  county 
recorder  of  the  county  in  which  the  lands  are  situated. 

10.  No. 

II.  They  conform  to  the  public  survey. 

12.  This  question  does  not  apply  to  this  agencv. 

13.  None. 

Very  respectfully,  C.  R.  A.  Scobey. 

[See  fuller  letter  below.] 


Fort  Peck  Agency, 
Poplar,  Mont. ,  November  24-,  1899. 
Hon.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Coynmissioners,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  further  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  11th  instant,  allow  me  to  say 
that  the  pressure  of  other  business  has  prevented  me  from  replying  until  this  time. 

If  these  Indians  are  to  be  kept  on  this  reservation,  it  necessarily  follow^s  that  some 
fund  must  be  furnished  for  their  support,  in  part  at  least.  This  can  be  best  accom- 
plished by  an  agreement  with  them  to  sell  their  useless  and  surplus  lands.  If  this 
could  be  done  a  definite  fund  could  be  created  and  a  definite  plan  laid  out  for  expend- 
ing it,  so  that  changes  in  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  of  agent  at  the  reservation  would  not  make  an  entire  change  of 
plans  and  result  in  the  loss,  to  a  large  extent,  of  expenditures  already  made.  To 
illustrate  this  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  way  and  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  agreement  made  in  December,  1886,  with  these  Indians  have  been  spent, 
and  in  doing  so,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  casting  any  reflections  on  anyone. 
When  I  first  took  charge  of  this  agency,  July  1,  1889,  there  was  to  the  credit  of  the 
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Indians  $1,650,000.  At  that  time  the  Indians  were  without  wagons,  harness,  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  live  stock  of  any  kind,  except  ponies  of  the  most  inferior 
and  useless  kind.  During  the  next  four  years  I  made  an  effort  to  get  them  started  in 
stock  growing,  combined,  to  a  limited  extent,  with  agriculture.  In  short,  just  such 
pursuits  as  experience  had  demonstrated  were  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  this 
country.  It  was  out  of  the  question  at  first  to  issue  cattle  or  sheep.  Leaving  out  the 
lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  to  care  for  them,  they  did  not  have  the 
wagons,  mowing  machines,  or  work  horses  to  put  up  hay  to  feed  them.  First  of  all, 
horses  of  suitable  size  had  to  be  procured.  This  was  done  by  purchase  of  good 
brood  mares  and  stallions.  At  present  every  Indian  family  has  a  good  team.  Mow- 
ing machines  had  to  be  estimated  for  and  on  arrival  the  Indians  taught  their  use. 
All  this  could  not  be  done  in  a  single  season,  but  took  time  and  patience. 

At  present  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  Indians  can  run  mowing  machines  and  do 
all  other  kinds  of  work  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  skill. 

In  1892  the  first  estimate  for  cattle  and  sheep  was  made.  They  were  furnished  in 
1893  and  issued  after  I  had  left  the  agency.  Five  hundred  head  of  heifers  and  400 
head  of  ewes  were  furnished.  In  July,  1893,  I  was  superseded  by  Capt.  H.  W. 
Sprole  as  agent.  I  endeavored  to  impress  upon  him  the  importance  of  continuing 
the  plan  I  had  already  inaugurated,  but  he  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and 
not  a  single  head  of  stock  was  purchased  during  his  administration.  Even  the  breed- 
ing animals  were  allowed  to  run  down.  At  this  time  all  kinds  of  live  stock  was  very 
cheap  and  if  sufficient  quantities  had  been  given  the  Indians  their  condition  would 
at  present  be  much  better. 

During  this  time  the  rations  were  largely  increased  and  the  money  spent  in  exper- 
imental agriculture  and  in  doubtful  and  empiric  enterprises. 

The  live  stock  which  were  furnished  on  my  estimate  is  the  only  thing  out  of  which 
the  Indians  have  derived  an  income.  They  are  now  receiving  every  year  more 
money  from  the  sale  of  beef  cattle  than  the  original  cost.  Their  investment  in  sheep 
in  five  years  netted  them  about  800  per  cent  profit.  Had  the  issue  of  live  stock  been 
continued  from  1893  to  1898  these  Indians  would  have  required  very  little  Govern- 
ment aid. 

So  I  say  that  in  future  agreements  the  manner  of  spending  the  proceeds  of  the 
funds  resulting  from  the  agreement  ought  to  be  settled  in  the  agreement  itself  and 
thus  place  it  beyond  the  power  of  any  official.  Secretary,  Commissioner,  or  Agent  to 
divert  or  change  it.  If  this  is  not  done  and  some  line  of  policy  followed  out  for  a 
series  of  years,  no  permanent  result  can  be  accomplished. 

I  would  say  as  to  the  way  it  should  be  spent,  that  the  school  plant  should  be  com- 
pleted, that  a  definite  sum  should  be  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  live  stock,  that 
the  rations  should  be  reduced  at  least  one-half,  that  the  expense  for  running  the 
schools  should  ])e  provided  for  and  the  question  of  irrigation  should  be  investigated 
by  competent  engineers  and  if  found  feasible  a  very  large  sum  should  be  thus 
invested.  In  the  meantime  the  lands  should  be  surveyed  and  allotted  and  all 
preparations  made  to  abandon  the  reservation  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  this  programme  is  adopted  and  followed  out  the  Indians  at  Fort  Peck  will  soon 
cease  to  trouble  anyone. 

Any  attempt  to  make  this  kind  of  an  agreement  will  meet  with  great  opposition 
from  the  Indians  themselves.  An  agreement,  however,  that  would  double  the  rations 
would  meet  with  universal  approval. 

There  has  always  been  too  much  sentiment  mixed  up  with  Indian  legislation  and 
the  general  conduct  of  Indian  affairs.  The  Indian  is  looked  upon  as  guileless  and 
chidlike,  tyranized  over  by  an  agent,  robbed  by  traders  and  preyed  upon  by  the  sur- 
rounding settlers.  The  amount  of  it  is  that  he  is  full  of  low  cunning,  half  civilized, 
and  devoid,  to  a  large  extent,  of  sentiments  of  religion,  veracity,  and  manly  virtue. 
There  are  less  restraints  upon  him  than  the  law  places  upon  the  citizen.  If  the 
Government  proposes  to  treat  him  as  a  ward  it  should  make  him  do  exactly  what  it 
wishes.     If  not,  it  should  abandon  its  Indian  policy  and  let  him  go. 

Superintendent  Graves  has  not  visited  this  agency. 

Very  respectfully,  '  C.  R.  A.  Scobey, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Green  B.vy  Agency, 
Kesliena,  Wis.,  December  4,  1899. 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report,  in  reply  to  your  cir- 
cular letter  of  iiKjuiry,  dated  November  2,  1899,  relative  to  the  allotment  of  lands  in 
severalty  to  Indians,  etc.  : 
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1.  The  record  book  at  this  agency  shows  1,519  certificates  of  allotment  issued  to 
the  Oneida  Indians  June  13,  1892. 

2.  Twenty-eight  patents  issued  to  Stockbridge  Indians  in  December,  1897. 

3.  I  am  unable  to  state  the  exact  number  of  Indians  who  are  living  on  allotments, 
but  think  a  large  proportion  of  them  occupy  the  lands  allotted  to  them. 

4.  The  Oneidas  cultivate  about  4,500  acres  of  land  on  their  reservation.  The  land 
on  this  reservation  was  heavily  timbered,  and  requires  a  large  amount  of  labor  to 
clear  it  in  shape  for  cultivation.  Many  of  the  Oneidas  have  good  farms  and  comfort- 
able buildings,  and  are  each  year  preparing  more  land  for  cultivation. 

5.  Five  hundred  and  forty-two  acres  were  leased  for  grazing  purposes  in  June, 
1899,  at  an  average  price  of  about  $1  per  acre.  Only  a  small  amount  of  this  land 
had  been  cleared  and  cultivated,  and  the  Indians  were  realizing  no  benefit  from  the 
same  before  it  was  leased. 

6.  I  think  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  Indians  to  have  their  lands  allotted,  as  each  Indian 
will  take  more  interest  in  his  allotment  and  work  harder  to  improve  it  than  he  will 
when  the  land  is  held  in  common. 

7.  I  would  say  that  all  of  the  land  on  the  Stockbridge  and  Oneida  reservations  is 
well  enough  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes  to  enable  an  industrious  person  to  sup- 
port himself  and  family  on  160  acres,  after  first  having  cleared  the  land  and  put  it 
in  shape  for  cultivation.  About  one-fourth  of  the  land  on  the  Menomonee  Reserva- 
tion consists  of  sand  plains  and  is  unfit  for  profitable  cultivation.  The  balance  of  the 
reservation  is  good  farming  land  but  generally  heavily  timbered,  and  requires  a  large 
amount  of  labor  to  prepare  it  for  cultivation. 

8.  In  my  opinion  stock  raising  to  any  extent  would  not  be  profitable  at  this  agency. 

9.  A  record  book  is  kept  at  this  office  in  which  is  entered  the  name  of  each  allottee, 
the  number  of  the  certificate  of  allotment,  and  number  of  acres  called  for  in  the 
certificate. 

10.  There  is  none  kept  at  this  agency. 

11.  Boundary  lines  were  established  by  a  surveyor  under  the  supervision  of  Dana 
C.  Lamb,  special  allotting  agent,  in  the  year  1890. 

12.  Have  not. 

13.  I  would  respectfully  state  that  the  Oneidas  receive  an  annual  annuity  payment 
and  the  Stockbridges  and  Munsees  a  semiannual  payment,  and  before  each  payment 
the  roll  is  corrected  by  dropping  the  names  of  those  who  have  died  and  adding  the 
names  of  those  who  are  born.  In  accordance  with  section  204  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Indian  Office  a  census  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  is  taken  annually. 

Very  respectfully, 

D.  H.  George, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Kiowa  Agency, 
Anadarko,  Okla.,  December  15,  1899. 
Merrill  E.  Gates,  Esq., 

Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  I>.  C. 

Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  November  2,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  no  regular  allot- 
ments of  land  in  severalty  have  been  made  to  Indians  of  this  agency.  A  large 
number,  however,  have  located  upon  lands  they  have  selected  with  the  intention  of 
accepting  when  the  allotment  policy  is  forced  upon  them. 

They  have  not  accomplished  much  in  the  way  of  farming,  owing  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  rainfall  and  hot  winds  of  summer.  They  have  comfortable  2-roomed 
houses,  and  have  made  some  advancement  in  the  way  of  civilized  living. 

No  systematic  register  of  marriages  and  births  has  been  kept  at  this  agency  pre- 
vious to  the  present  administration  of  affairs  of  the  agency,  nor  has  any  systematic 
effort  been  made  to  force  these  Indians  to  regard  marriage  as  a  sacred  obligation 
to  be  solemnized  legally  and  everlastingly  binding.  I  am  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
views  on  this  subject  expressed  in  your  circular,  and  am  working  on  that  line. 

The  surplus  lands  pertaining  to  this  agency,  i.  e. ,  the  lands  not  required  for  the 
use  of  the  Indians  either  as  homesteads  or  as  pastures  for  their  cattle,  are  leased, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  cattlemen  under  what  is 
termed  "  grazing  leases."  From  these  leases  a  revenue  to  the  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and 
Comanches  residing  on  their  reservation  in  Oklahoma,  amounting  to  about  $225,000 
per  annum,  is  derived.     From  this  source  they  draw  their  principal  support. 

These  Indians  are  not  fitted  in  any  manner  for  the  allotment  of  their  lands  in 
severalty,  or  for  being  thrown  into  competition  with  intelligent  whites  in  pursuit  of 
industry  from  which  to  gain  maintenance.  Their  country  is  especially  adapted  to 
cattle  raising,  and  if  they  are  ever  successful  in  anything  it  will  be  in  that  branch  of 
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industry,  and  no  other.  A  calamity  will  be  tlirnst  upon  them  if  the  so-called  Jerome 
treaty  is  ratified  ])y  Congress.  The  lands  of  their  reservation  designated  as  "surplus" 
can  not  be  taken  from  them  with  due  regard  to  justice  and  humanity  unless  a  suffi- 
cient allowance  of  land  is  embraced  in  their  allotments  to  enable  them  to  support 
themselves  through  sale  of  cattle  raised  thereon.  The  clamor  for  the  opening  of  this 
reservation  for  settlement  of  whites  thereon  as  homesteaders  is  unwarranted.  Okla- 
homa to-day  has  more  than  6,000,000  acres  of  land  that  awaits  locators,  and  if  this 
reservation  were  opened  to-morrow,  and  the  Indians  located  upon  the  choice  agri- 
cultural lands,  there  would  be  nothing  here  that  anyone  w^ould  want  except  land  for 
stock  raising. 

The  general  pul)lic  is  now  getting,  through  the  cattle  interests  located  upon  this 
reservation  under  the  leases  referred  to  herein,  a  great  benefit,  which  is  constantly 
increasing. 

Many  of  these  Indians  count  their  cattle  by  hundreds:  one  owns  more  than  900 
head  of  horned  stock  and  nearly  every  Indian  has  a  few  head.  The  possibilities  for 
these  Indians  in  this  industry  are  promising,  and  every  fair-minded  person 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  the  reservation  w^ill  testify  that  there  is  no 
other  hope  for  the  tribes  outside  of  this  branch  of  industry. 

These  Indians  are  peaceably  inclined.    All  their  children  are  in  school,  either  in  the 
reservation  Government  boarding    schools,  of  which  three  are  established  here,  or 
at  one  of  the  four  church  mission  schools.     Besides,  they  are  well  represented  in 
the  Goverement  industrial  schools  established  elsewhere. 
Very  respectfully, 

James  F.  Randlett, 
Lieutenant- Colonel  U.  S.  A.,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Klamath  Agency, 
Klamath  County,  Oreg.,  December  6,  1899. 
Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretarij  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  circular  letter  of  November  2,  1899,  in  which  you  sub- 
mit questions  designed  to  secure  information  upon  certain  points  with  respect  to 
cultivation  of  allotted  lands,  registration  of  deaths  and  births,  and  other  matters  of 
interest,  I  would  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

1.  How  many  allotments  have  been  made  to  Indians  in  your  agency? 

Answer.  Approximately,  1,400.  The  allotments  were  completed  or  suspended  in 
the  field  nearly  a  year  ago,  but  the  books  and  records  are  possibly  not  yet  finished 
in  the  office  at  Washington,  and  the  records  and  maps  prepared  for  the  agency, 
showing  allotments  as  completed,  have  not  yet  been  received  at  the  agency. 

2.  How  many  patents  have  been  issued? 
Answer.  None  as  yet. 

;i  How  many  Indians  are  living  on  their  allotted  lands? 

Answer.  I  would  say  75  per  cent  of  living  allottees  are  already  living  on  their 
lands. 

4.  To  what  extent  an^  they  cultivating  their  lands? 

Answer.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  improving  their  lands  by  fencing  and  building 
houses  and  barns.  Stock  raising  being  the  paramount  interest  of  the  Klamath  Res- 
ervation, comparatively  little  })lowing  has  been  done  except  in  a  few  localities. 

5.  To  what  extent  are  their  lands  leased,  and  with  what  results? 

Answer.  No  permanent  leases  have  been  made  yet.  May  1,  1900,  having  been  set 
as  the  date  after  which  j)ermanent  leases  can  be  made.  Only  temporary  leases  for 
pasturage  have  so  far  been  made. 

6.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  benefits  or  evils  of  the  allotment  polic}'? 
Answer.  The  allotment  plan  is,  considering  the  disparity  between  the  races,  a  good 

one  for  the  protection  of  the  Indian.  The  uncivilized  Indian  would  not  protect  his 
lands  against  the  enlightened  and  aggressive  white  man  if  placed  at  once  on  a  legal 
and  social  plane  with  him,  and  I  favor  the  idea  of  placing  safeguards  around  him 
until  h(»  is  better  able  to  cope  with  his  aggressive  and  often  unscrupulous  brother. 

7.  What  proportion  of  the  land  of  the  reservation  of  your  agency  is  so  adapted  to 
agriculture  as,  in  your  opinion,  to  enable  an  industrious  Indian  to  support  himself 
and  his  family  upon  KH)  acres? 

Ans wi'r.  There,  are  a  few  localities  on  the  reservation  where  industrious  Indians  may 
be  able  to  make  a  living  on  KK)  acres  of  land,  especially  after  the  land  best  calculated 
for  farming  is  improved  by  irrigation;  but  the  opening  up  of  the  reservation  to  settle- 
ment by  white  men  upon  the  unallotted  lands  would  make  it  hard  for  those  Indians 
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who  live  in  the  meadow  districts  by  stock  raising  to  make  a  living,  as  it  would  deprive 
them  of  the  advantage  of  pasture  upon  the  tribal  lands. 

8.  If  cattle  raising  or  sheep  raising  is  the  prevalent  and  the  most  profitable  industry 
for  the  Indians  under  your  care,  what  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  this  occupation  upon 
the  civilization  and  the  self-support  of  the  Indians,  and  what  suggestion  (if  any) 
would  you  make  as  to  allotting  grazing  land? 

Answer.  The  stock  business  is  no  disadvantage  to  the  civilization  of  the  Indians. 
The  cattlemen  are  not  nomads.  Everyone  can  have  a  home  where  he  can  surround 
himself  with  as  many  civilizing  advantages  as  can  be  had  on  the  reservation,  and  the 
profitable  character  of  his  business  is  likely  to  furnish  him  the  means  to  provide 
them.  Since  the  Government  will  not  open  the  reservation  without  the  consent  of 
the  Indians,  I  would  have  the  Indians  retain  possession  of  their  tribal  lands  for 
pastoral  purposes  until  their  allotted  lands  become  alienable. 

9.  What  provision  has  been  made  at  your  agency  for  a  permanent  register  of  allot- 
ments? 

Answer.  As  yet  we  pnly  have  copies  of  the  allotment  maps  showing  what  allot- 
ments have  been  made,  with  the  names  of  the  allottees  on  the  maps.  A  permanent 
register  will  be  an  actual  necessity,  and  upon  it  can  be  noted  the  changes  by  death, 
marriage,  etc.,  as  they  occur. 

Question.  Is  any  register  kept,  from  month  to  month,  of  the  marriage,  births,  and 
deaths  of  Indians  who  have  received  (or  who  may  be  entitled  to  receive  or  inherit) 
allotments  of  land?     If  so,  how,  and  by  whom  is  this  register  kept? 

Answer.  Heretofore  a  record  of  this  kind  has  not  been  as  carefully  kept  as  it 
should  be.  The  physician  and  police  are  expected  to  report  all  births  and  deaths, 
and  we  aim  to  keep  a  record  of  these  and  note  them  on  the  census  rolls.  However, 
a  permanent  record,  in  a  suitable  book  provided  for  the  purpose,  showing  all  changes 
through  death,  birth,  marriage,  and  inheritance,  would  greatly  simplify  this  matter 
and  put  the  information  in  shape  for  ready  reference. 

Question.  How  are  individual  boundaries  marked  when  allotments  have  been 
made? 

Answer.  By  stakes,  about  4  inches  square,  driven  into  the  ground,  with  initials 
indicating  the  names  of  the  allottees.  These  posts,  although  only  in  the  ground  a 
few  years,  are  already  rotting,  and  some  of  them  have  entirely  disappeared.  Stones 
ought  to  be  substituted  for  thepi. 

Question.  Have  you  noted  evils  from  lack  of  registration  and  records  in  your 
agency? 

Answer.  Nothing  of  a  serious  nature  has  occurred  yet  from  this  reason.  The  allot- 
ment system  is  now  here,  however,  and  I  can  see  that  much  evil  contention  might 
result  from  imperfect  or  careless  registration. 

Question.  Will  you  offer  suggestions  for  evils  which  you  have  noticed? 

Answer.  The  matter  of  inheritance  is  one  which  calls  for  careful  consideration. 
Where  practicable  to  ascertain  what  the  will  of  the  deceased  was,  that,  of  course, 
should  be  respected,  as  a  rule,  and  in  the  event  of  death  without  such  expression 
the  matter  of  succession  should  be  decided  upon  by  the  court  or  council,  with  the 
approval  of  the  agent,  or  in  some  other  authoritative  way,  and  a  record  be  made  of 
the  decision.  Each  agency  should  be  furnished  with  books  of  record,  as  already  men- 
tioned, in  which  the  name  of  all  allottees  can  be  shown  in  connection  with  a  description 
of  their  lands,  and  in  which  can  be  shown  all  changes,  through  death  or  otherwise, 
as  they  occur.  More  permanent  markings  than  wooden  stakes  should  indicate  the 
boundaries  of  all  allotments.  I  would  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  state  to 
your  board  that  a  number  of  parties  have  been  overlooked  by  allotting  agents  here- 
tofore in  the  field,  and  that  some  Indians,  whose  lands  allotted  elsewhere  than  on 
the  reservation  were  worthless,  now  desire  lands  on  the  reservation,  and  that  an 
allotting  agent  should  be  sent  here  to  complete  the  work,  or  the  agent  be  authorized 
to  attend  to  the  additional  allotting  necessary;  also,  that  while  the  reservation  remains 
intact  the  allotment  of  lands  to  the  children  born  since  allotting  was  suspended  be 
authorized. 

Very  respectfully  O.  C.  Applegate, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


La  Pointe  Indian  Agency, 

Ashland,  Wis.,  November  17,  1899. 
Hon.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissi  oners,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  have  been  absent  from  the  agency  making  cash  payments  to  the  Indians 
under  my  charge,  and  for  this  reason  your  communication  of  the  2d  instant  has  not 
previously  received  my  attention. 
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I  iinswer  the  questions  propounded  by  you  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in 
your  communication,  as  follows: 
J .  Two  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

2.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

3.  Five  hundred  and  forty-two  families. 

4.  A  very  limited  extent.  They  have  cleared  small  patches  for  planting  garden  vege- 
tal)les,  and  have  also  some  clearings  which  they  use  for  pasturage. 

5.  There  are  practically  no  leases  of  lands  which  have  been  allotted  to  Indians 
under  my  jurisdiction.  At  the  Red  Cliff,  Bad  River,  and  Lac  du  Flambeau  reser- 
vations the  Indians  have  entered  into  leases  with  the  lumber  company  operating  on 
the  said  reservations  under  authority  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

6.  I  consider  that  anything  which  tends  to  promote  good  citizenship  and  which  will 
render  the  Indians  self-supporting  is  entirely  for  their  benefit,  and  for  this  reason  I 
think  that  where  an  Indian  can  be  induced  to  settle  upon  his  allotted  lands  and 
make  a  home  for  himself  the  allotment  is  entirely  beneficial  to  him.  Where  an 
Indian  seeks  merely  to  dispose  of  the  timber  on  his  allotment  or  sell  the  land  itself, 
the  same  can  be  only  detrimental  to  his  interests. 

7.  The  reservation  lands  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  are,  for  the  most  part,  barren  and 
unprofitable.  The  reservation  lands  in  Wisconsin  are  all  heavily  timbered,  but  with 
the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  their  timber  the  Indian,  if  so  disposed,  may, 
after  the  timber  is  removed,  break  up  the  land  and  obtain  a  comfortable  living  for 
self  and  family.  In  most  cases,  however,  I  should  add,  the  Indian  does  not  desire 
to  become  a  farmer,  and  the  allotments  are  taken  in  the  majority  of  instances 
in  order  that  he  may  realize  on  the  timber,  and  they  obtain  their  living  from  the 
product  of  the  soil  itself  only  as  a  last  resort  when  the  money  they  received  from 
the  pine  had  been  spent. 

8.  The  Indians  under  my  charge  raise  no  sheep,  and  the  few"  cattle  which  they  raise 
can  scarcely  be  called  an  industry.  As  stated  in  my  annual  report  for  the  present 
year,  I  do  not  in  a  great  measure  encourage  the  owning  of  cattle  by  the  Indians,  as 
they  do  not  make  proper  provision  for  their  support  during  the  winter,  which  is  very 
severe  in  this  climate.     There  is  no  grazing  land  at  this  agency  which  can  be  allotted. 

9.  The  names  of  the  Indian  allottees  and  a  description  of  their  allotment  are  entered 
on  schedules  which  are  on  file  at  this  agency,  as  also  upon  the  tract  books  of  the 
various  reservations. 

10.  There  is  no  special  register  kept  at  the  agency,  as  specified  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph, but  the  farmers  in  charge  at  each  reservation  make  a  report  monthly  as  to  the 
marriages,  births,  and  deaths  of  the  Indians  under  their  charge.  This  record  is 
needed  in  order  for  the  physician  to  prepare  his  monthly  sanitary  report  and  the 
lists  transmitted  by  the  farmers  are  kept  on  file  in  order  for  the  annual  census  to  be 
properly  prepared  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year. 

11.  It  is  necessary  before  removing  the  timber  from  the  allotments  to  have  a  proper 
survey  made  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  trespass  committed  by  the  contractor  who 
cuts  the  timV)er.  When  such  surveys  are  made,  section  posts  and  other  means  of 
identification  are  erected  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  several  allotments. 

12.  Having  sutficient  records  and  registration  on  file  at  the  agency  in  connection 
with  the  Indian  allotments,  I  have  noted  no  evils  in  this  respect. 

18.  I  have  no  suggestions  or  recommendations  to  make  in  addition  to  the  foregoing. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  W.  Campbell, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Leech  Lake  Agency,  Minn.,  December?,  1899. 
Mekkill  E.  Gates,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  2d  ultimo,  I  regret  very  much  indeed  that  I  am 
unable  to  give  you  the  information  desired. 

I  have  had  charge  of  this  agency  so  short  a  time  that,  although  I  have  fornmlated 
plans,  not  many  of  them  have  been  carried  into  effect  as  yet. 

I  note  particularly  what  you  say  about  the  need  of  systematic  and  permanent  reg- 
istration of  the  names  and  allotmentsof  all  Indians  whose  land  is  allotted  in  severalty 
and  of  a  continuous  and  permanent  register  of  marriages,  1)irths,  and  deaths  among 
Indians  to  whom  land  has  been  allotted.  This  I  intend  to  give  special  attention  to, 
and  probably  in  the  course  of  another  year  1  can  answer  the  questions  propounded 
by  you.  I  find  this  place  now,  however,  without  any  records  of  any  kind  except 
what  I  have  started  myself  since  my  induction  into  office  at  this  place.     I  wrote  you 
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in  full  about  a  year  ago  from  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  giving  you  my 
views  about  allotments  of  land  to  Indians,  and  what  they  should  be  allowed  to  do 
concerning  their  allotments,  and  to  these  views  I  still  adhere. 

Hoping  that  at  some  future  day  I  will  be  able  to  answer  you  more  fully  on  every 
point  touched  upon,  and  assuring  you  of  my  desire  to  do  so,  I  am, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

W.  A,  Mercer, 
Captain,  Seventh  Cavalry,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 


Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  Novemoer  23,  1899. 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 

Washington,  J).  C. 
Gentlemen:  The  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2d  instant,  relative  to  allotment  of 
lands  in  severalty  to  Indians,  is  hereby  acknowledged. 

I  have  to  state  in  reply  that  no  allotment  of  lands  has  ever  been  made  to  the 
Indians  of  this  reservation.  My  understanding  is  that  the  Lemhi  Reservation  was 
set  apart  by  an  Executive  order  some  years  ago.  Of  the  64,000  acres  not  more  than 
2,500  acres  can  probably  be  reported  as  susceptible  to  cultivation,  which  is  now  held 
by  the  most  progressive  of  these  Indians  in  10,  20,  30,  and  40  acre  tracts. 

This  reservation  is  more  adapted  to  stock  raising  than  farming,  on  account  of  the 
elevation  and  mountainous  condition.      However,  some  few  good  farms  are  to  be 
found. 
Hoping  this  information  will  be  satisfactory, 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  E.  M.  Yeanan, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Lower  Brule  Indian  Agency, 
Lower  Brule,  S.  Dak.,  December  19.  1899. 
Hon.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  November  2,  1899,  will  say: 

1.  Four  hundred  and  seventy-seven. 

2.  None. 

3.  All  of  them. 

4.  Indians  are  not  cultivating  their  lands  at  all. 

5.  There  are  no  lands  leased  at  this  agency. 

6.  The  allotment  of  lands  to  Indians  I  consider  very  beneficial,  as  it  stimulates 
individual  rights  and  gives  them  something  they  can  call  their  own,  and  induces 
them  to  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  their  property. 

7.  None  at  all. 

8.  It  has  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  Indian,  as  he  recognizes  the  fact  that 
stock  is  equivalent  to  money  and  meat,  and  as  the  climatic  conditions  are  not  con- 
ducive to  agriculture;  on  the  other  hand  the  country  is  exclusively  a  stock  country. 

9.  None  at  all,  as  the  allotment  of  land  to  Indians  has  just  been  completed. 

10.  There  is  a  record  of  all  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  kept  in  the  agency  office. 

11.  By  marked  stakes  and  mounds,  and  each  allottee  is  shown  his  or  her  allotment 
personallv. 

12.  None. 

13.  No  suggestions  or  remedies  to  offer. 
Very  respectfully, 

B.  C.  Ash, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Mescalero,  N.  Mex.,  January  11,  1900. 
Mr.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary  Board  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  In  further  reply  to  your  letter  dated  November  15,  1899,  as  requested  in  your 
second  letter  dated  December  14,  1899,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following 
reply: 

1.  The  Mescalero  Apache  Indian  Reservation  has  not  been  regularly  surveyed  and 
allotted  to  these  Indians  by  the  Department,  but  the  Indian  agent  has  caused  each 
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Indian,  the  head  of  a  family,  to  take  up  a  piece  of  land,  to  fence  it,  to  ])uild  a  house 
on  it,  and  to  make  other  improvements  on  it  and  to  cultivate  it.  This  piece  of  land 
is  called  by  nimself  and  his  family  their  home  or  ranch,  and  lie  is  as  zealous  of  his 
rights  in  the  place  as  a  white  person  would  be  under  the  same  circumstances.  The 
policy  pursued  here,  of  forcing  each  family  to  have  a  farm  and  live  on  it,  has  had 
the  effect  of  taking  the  support  of  these  Indians  off  the  hands  of  Government  and 
causing  them  to  become  self-sustaining.  The  entire  ration,  food  and  clothing,  was 
cut  off  last  July  (1899) ,  except  to  a  few  very  old  Indians  who  are  not  able  to  earn  a 
living. 

The  allotment  policy  (if  you  can  call  it  such)  as  carried  out  here  has  been  of  incal- 
culal)le  benefit  to  these  Indians  in  every  way.  They  remain  at  home,  till  their  farms, 
tend  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  are  sober,  industrious,  and  contented.  To  bring 
a})Out  this  condition  took  force. 

In  my  opinion  there  are  no  evils  connected  with  this  policy  on  this  reservation. 
But  to  survey  this  land,  allot  it,  and  throw  open  the  reservation  to  the  public  would 
be  to  rob  these  Indians  of  everything  they  have  and  destroy  all  the  civilization  that 
has  taken  years  of  patient  toil  to  accomplish. 

For  the  Indians  to  come  in  contact  with  the  majority  of  the  people  who  would 
settle  here  or  who  are  now  located  on  the  border  of  this  reservation  would  be  only 
to  degrade  them  and  make  worthless  drunken  beggars  of  the  whole  tribe.  These 
Indians  are  a  lot  of  children,  and  the  only  thing  that  keeps  them  on  the  road  toward 
civilization  is  the  strong  arm  of  the  Government;  all  the  other  influences  surround- 
ing them  tend  in  the  other  direction. 

2.  There  is  a  list  of  the  heads  of  families  who  have  ranches  kept  in  the  office  of  the 
agent. 

3.  The  physician  keeps  a  register  of  all  births  and  deaths  among  these  Indians,  but 
no  register  of  marriages  is  kept. 

4.  Individual  allotments  are  marked  by  a  wire  fence;  an  Indian  owns  only  what  he 
has  fenced. 

5.  It  would  be  more  convenient  for  us,  both  agent  and  Indians,  if  the  land  was  sur- 
veyed, but  with  our  present  records  we  manage  to  keep  straight,  but  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  our  successor  if  some  more  permanent  and  uniform  way  was  adopted. 

6.  These  Indians  adopted  white  people's  mode  of  naming  children  in  1896,  being 
forced  to  by  the  agent,  thus — Piganza  (father) ,  Mrs.  Piganza  (wife) ,  Herbert  Piganza 
(son) ,  Merial  Piganza  (daughter) . 

Very  respectfully. 

Waller  McM.  Luttrell, 
Superintendent  and  Special  District  Agent. 


Mission  Agency, 
San  Jacinto,  Cal.,  January  15,  1900. 
Hon.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Sccrt'tary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  circular  letter  dated  November  2, 
received  here  November  15,  1899. 

This  letter  of  inquiry  contains  a  list  of  questions  concerning  allotments  of  land, 
registration  of  allottees,  marriages,  births,  deaths,  etc.  I  have  the  honor  to  reply  as 
follows: 

1.  Office  records  show  that  361  allotments  have  been  made  to  Indians  of  this 
agency.  Six  small  reservations  have  been  divided  as  follows:  Rincon,  51;Potrero, 
L5();  Pala,  15;  Pechanga,  85;  Sycuan,  17;  Gapitan  (irrande,  37.  Of  these  six  reserva- 
tions, the  Potrero,  also  known  as  La  Jolla,  is  the  only  settlement  that  has  any  special 
value  as  agricultural  land.  The  Indians  here  raise  very  good  croi>s,  have  plenty  of 
timber,  and  water  in  near-by  mountain  canyons.  I  can  not  understand  why  the 
other  five  reservations  were  allotted,  as  they  contain  but  few  "patches"  of  good 
land.     The  allotments  range  from  10  to  20  acres. 

2.  Patents  have  been  issued  for  Pala,  Pechanga,  and  Sycuan.  Prior  to  my  incum- 
bency of  the  office,  the  patents  to  Pala  and  Sycuan  were  delivered.  I  have  vuider- 
taken  to  deliver  the  85  patents  to  tlie  Pechaiiga  jn'ople,  and  still  have  20  patents 
undelivered.  The  chief  reason  for  this  nondelivery  is  that  many  of  the  allottees, 
finding  it  impossil)le  to  make  a  living  on  the  land,  have  abandoned  their  places  and 
scattered  to  other  })oints  seeking  a  livelihood. 

3.  Perhaps  four-fifths  of  the  allottees  live  on  their  lands;  all  of  these,  however,  do 
not  farm  the  land.  Where  the  soil  is  good  and  tillable  and  fair  returns  expected, 
the  Indians  occui)y  their  lands  and  value  them. 
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5.  Our  allotments  are  too  small  to  make  individual  leases  of  any  consequence. 
There  have  been  some  leases  of  tribal  lands  rented  for  the  purpose  of  grazing  sheep 
and  cattle.  This  has  not  been  extensive,  but  the  proceeds,  amounting  to  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars,  have  been  of  great  and  timely  benefit  to  the  Indians.  Portions  of  Tule 
Kiver,  Santa  Ysabel,  Mesa  Grande,  Cahuilla,  and  Morongo  were  rented  and  the 
proceeds  distributed  among  the  Indians. 

6.  Speaking  generally  of  the  allotment  policy,  I  think  under  certain  favorable  condi- 
tions the  policy  is  a  good  one;  it  gives  an  Indian  a  personal  interest  in  establishing  a 
home,  and  surely  this  would  be  an  incentive  to  work.  As  to  favorable  conditions  for 
allotment,  I  would  say  a  large  body  of  good  productive  land  given  in  severalty  to  the 
Indians,  under  the  immediate  and  personal  supervision  of  a  good  faithful  farmer 
who  will  make  the  Indians  w^ork,  would  prove  the  best  plan  to  secure  ultimately  the 
desired  results  of  civilization  and  self-support.  I  would  then  allow  no  leases  only  in 
extreme  cases,  but  require  allottees  to  work  the  land  themselves. 

7.  From  this  standpoint  this  is  a  most  difficult  question  to  answer.  I  must  remind 
you  that  this  agency  embraces  many  small  reservations  scattered  over  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Peculiar  climatic  conditions  exist  here,  "  water  is  king,"  and  without  irriga- 
tion agriculture  is  almost  a  failure;  repeated  failures  are  most  discouraging  to  an 
Indian.  In  earh'  days  the  Indians  sought  isolated  points  near  mountain  springs 
and  small  streams  for  their  homes  and  allowed  their  stock  to  range  on  the  level  valleys 
below.  AVhen  the  land  was  reserved,  the  unfortunate  mistake  was  made  of  selecting 
land  where  the  Indians  lived  instead  of  good  lands. 

8.  The  stock  industry  is  not  engaged  in  to  any  extent  at  this  agency.  In  my 
opinion,  stock  raising  alone  would  lead  to  idleness  with  all  its  evil  effects.* 

9.  I  have  on  file  a  list  of  persons  who  have  received  patents  from  me. 

10.  There  is  no  register  kept  to  my  knowledge.  To  keep  a  register  of  this  kind 
would  be  somewhat  difficult  here,  but  would  surely  be  of  great  value  in  future  years. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  physician  would  be  the  proper  person  to  keep  such  a  register, 
and  could  do  so  very  well  by  a  little  systematic  effort. 

1 1 .  Boundaries  are  poorly  defined  and  the  lines  will  eventually  have  to  be  resurveyed. 

12.  Yes;  and  I  can  see  very  serious  trouble  in  store  for  whoever  shall  have  in 
charge  the  final  adjustment  of  the  Indian  land  cases. 

13.  Insist  upon  maintaining  family  names;  where  one  person  has  two  or  more 
names,  keep  strict  record  of  all.  Enforce  legal  marriages,  and  have  them  carefully 
registered.  Prohibit  illicit  marriages  in  future;  but  I  think  those  that  already  exist 
should  be  carefully  noted,  and  perhaps  parties  should  be  urged  to  legalize  their 
union.  Record  carefully  all  births  and  deaths.  Attention  to  such  details  would, 
I  am  sure,  be  of  great  importance  to  the  Indians  in  their  future,  and  certainly  a  great 
aid  to  the  Department. 

Very  recently  the  Yuma  Reservation  w^as  dissevered  from  this  agency,  and  the 
management  of  this  important  reservation  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  Yuma  training  school.  I  trust  I  will  not  be  considered  out  of  place  in  making 
some  suggestions  concerning  these  people  and  their  lands. 

There  are  in  this  reservation  some  76  sections  of.  land  lying  along  the  Colorado 
River.  Until  recent  years  this  land  was  considered  a  desert  waste;  now,  however, 
the  land  is  known  to  be  excellent,  very  productive,  and  valuable.  I  venture  to  say 
that  not  30  acres  of  this  vast  tract  are  under  cultivation  by  the  Indians,  and  their 
farming  is  of  the  most  primitive  nature.  When  the  water  recedes  after  a  winter's 
freshet,  the  Indians  plant  their  little  patches,  and  this  is  the  extent  of  their  farming. 
There  are  approximately  700  Indians  at  Yuma.  A  great  many  find  employment  in 
Yuma;  others  cut  and  sell  mesquite  wood  from  the  reservation;  in  this  manner  they 
get  a  scanty  living.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  four-fifths  of  these  people  are 
constantly  idle.  Here  then,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  ideal  spot  to  fully  test  the  allotment 
policy.  Put  in  a  good  system  of  irrigation,  and  bring  a  portion  of  this  splendid  tract 
under  cultivation  and  I  am  sure  the  Yumas  will  prove  to  be  a  contented,  industrious, 
and  independent  people. 

Very  respectfully,  L.  A.  Wright, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Navajo  Agency, 
Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  December  16,  1899. 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Yours  of  November  2  received,  in  which  you  say: 
"In  April,  1898,  the  secretary  of  this  board  addressed  to  Indian  agents  a  circular  of 
inquiry  as  to  the  progress  (and  the  effects  where  completed)  of  allotments  of  lands 
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ill  r^cveralty  to  liidiaiiP.  The  replies  received  have  been  of  material  use  to  the  com- 
missioners, and  through  our  board  to  the  public  in  promoting  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  progress  of  Indians  toward  entire  self-support  and  active  citizenship.  Certain  of 
these  replies  from  agents  called  special  attention  to  a  matter  to  which  we  have  given 
serious  consideration,  viz,  the  need  of  systematic  and  permanent  registration  of  the 
names  and  allotments  of  all  Indians  w^hose  land  is  allotted  in  severalty,  and  of  a  con- 
tinuous and  permanent  r^f/Zs/^r  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  among  Indians  to  whom 
land  has  been  allotted.  The  need  of  such  a  register  to  prevent  great  confusion  and 
uncertainty  as  to  titles,  is  obvious." 

In  compliance  with  the  above,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  as  to  the  Navajo 
Indians  on  this  reservation,  there  are  no  allotments  made,  and  from  the  natural 
make-up  of  the  country,  it  being  at  least  three-fifths  mountains,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  allot  lancVs  and  get  any  great  number  of  the  tribe  located  on  permanent  homes 
with  sufficient  lands  to  subsist  them.  While  there  are  a  few  that  are  located  and  stay 
permanently  in  one  place,  at  least  seven-tenths  of  them  are  roving  about  the  country, 
changing  their  herds  from  one  locality  to  another,  their  main  support  and  subsist- 
ence in  this  country  being  the  raising  of  sheep  and  goats.  A  limited  number  raise  cat- 
tle also,  the  grass  being  so  short  and  the  soil  so  near  nonproductive  that  it  would 
he  an  impossibility  with  the  number  of  Indians  that  belong  to  this  tribe  to  locate 
them  on  permanent  homes  on  lands  on  this  reservation.  The  nonproductiveness  is 
caused  by  lack  of  moisture.  We  have  scarcely  any  rain  during  the  year  except  in 
July  and  August,  which  comes  too  late  to  start  up  the  crops  and  mature  them.  The 
seasons  are  very  short  here  owing  to  the  high  altitude,  being  some  7,000  feet.  Frosts 
continue  late  in  the  spring  and  come  early  in  the  fall.  We  have  a  few  irrigation 
ditches  that  cover,  at  the  most,  probably  from  500  to  800  acres;  in  one  locality  under 
those  ditches  the  Indians  are  cultivating  and  raising  some  corn  and  wheat,  squash 
and  melons;  but  few  attempt  to  raise  potatoes  or  other  garden  vegetables.  Still  they 
are  extremely  fond  of  potatoes,  onions,  cabbage,  and  beans.  There  are  no  lands 
leased  on  this  reservation;  there  is  not  much  over  one-half  enough  grass  to  supply 
the  stock  on  the  reservation;  many  drive  their  stock  off  into  New  Mexico  or  Arizona 
and  herd  them  through  the  winter. 

It  is  hard  to  answer  the  questfon  as  to  whether  the  stock  raising  is  favorable  to 
their  civilization  or  not,  for  the  reason  that  these  people  have  never  tried  on  any  other 
line  of  business,  and  the  general  conditions  are  such  that  they  never  can  make  a  liv- 
ing in  any  other  way  on  this  reservation.  Of  course,  under  improved  and  extended 
water  system,  they  can  to  some  extent  change  their  mode  of  living,  but  the  country 
in  general  is  not  and  never  will  be  anything  but  a  grazing  country  and  a  very  poor  one 
at  that.  As  to  a  permanent  record  of  births  and  deaths  being  kept,  there  is  none,  but 
I  am  trying  to  keep  a  record  of  the  deaths  so  far  as  possible,  but  to  keep  a  correct 
record  Would  be  an  impossibility  as  we  probably  do  not  hear  of  one  death  in  twenty. 
We  keep  a  record  of  all  school  children  who  die,  as  far  as  possible,  during  vacation. 
When  they  are  at  home  a  great  distance  we  possibly  do  not  hear  of  all  deaths,  but  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  and  divorces,  it  is  or  would  be  an 
impossibility,  as  there  are  no  regular  marital  obligations  existing  among  them,  neither 
any  form  of  divorce.  I  am  using  my  best  efforts  to  get  these  people  to  understand 
that  there  should  be  and  is  an  obligation  connected  with  their  marriage  that  should 
be  observed,  and  trying  to  show  them  the  wrong  of  selling  their  girls  for  wives,  not 
permitting  them  to  choose  husbands  for  themselves.  Will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  so  far  as  as  I  am  able  at  any  time,  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  any  sug- 
gestions placed  before  me  that  might  tend  to  the  betterment  of  these  people. 
Very  respectfully, 

G.  W.  Hayzlett, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Neah  Bay,  Wash.,  December  eo,  1S99. 
Board  of  Indian  ("ommissioners, 

]VasJiingt(ni,  D.  C. 
(Ientlemex:  In  reply  to  yours  of  8th  instant  would  say  we  have  no  allotments  of 
land  on  this  reservation. 

Very  respectfully,  Samuel  G.  Morse, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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Nevada  Agency  Nev., 
Wadsworth,  N'ev.,  December  16,  1899. 

Mr.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant  ealhng  my  attention  to  your 
circular  letter  of  November  2,  asking  for  certain  information  relative  to  the  allotment 
of  lands  in  severalty  made  to  these  Indians,  etc.  In  reply  I  will  state  that  as  no 
lands  have  as  yet  been  allotted  to  these  Indians  in  severalty  your  inquiries  are  not 
applicable  to  the  condition  of  affairs  here. 

We  are  at  present  engaged  in  reorganizing  and  enlarging  the  irrigating  system  at  this 
agency,  w^hich,  when  finished,  will  bring  about  3,000  more  acres  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion. When  this  improvement  is  completed  I  see  no  reason  why  the  lands  at  this 
agency  should  not  be  allotted  to  these  Indians. 

In  my  annual  report  for  last  year  I  referred  to  this  subject  as  follows: 

"In  June  I  submitted  to  your  office  (Indian)  detailed  plans  and  specifications  for 
proposed  improvement  of  the  irrigating  ditches  at  this  agency  at  a  cost  of  |20,000. 
If  my  suggestions  and  recommendations  meet  your  approval  and  I  am  provided  with 
the  means  to  carry  them  out,  not  less  than  3,000  acres  of  additional  (about  3,800  in 
all)  farming  land  can  be  brought  under  cultivation.  I  presage  these  Indians  will  be 
self-supporting  after  these  lands  have  been  cultivated  for  a  few  years.     *    *    * 

"When  these  lands  are  watered  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  allotments  being 
made  to  them  in  severalty,  as  they  are  virtually  self-supporting  now." 

Kegretting  that  I  am  unable  to  give  you  any  more  detailed  information,  and  trust- 
ing you  will  pardon  me  for  not  giving  your  letter  more  prompt  consideration,  I 
remain,  yours. 

Very  respectfully,  Fred  B.  Spriggs, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


New  York  Agency, 
Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  November  20,  1899. 
Hon.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 
Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  2d  instant  was  duly  received  and  contents  noted.     I 
have  been  busy  with  annuity  rolls  and  other  matters,  hence  the  delay  in  reply.     In 
answer  to  your  inquiries  I  would  say  : 

No  allotments  of  land  have  been  made  to  Indians  in  this  agency  and  no  Indians 
are  living  on  allotted  lands.     Hence  I  can  make  no  reply  to  questions  1,  2,  and  3. 

4.  On  the  Allegany  Reservation  not  more  than  one-half  the  land  is  under  culti- 
vation. 

On  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  probably  two-thirds  of  the  land  is  under  cultiva- 
tion. 

On  the  Tuscarora  Reservation  pretty  much  all  the  land  is  under  cultivation  or  in 
pasturage.     The  Tuscaroras  are  good  farmers. 

On  the  Tonawanda  Reservation  about  one-half  the  land  is  under  cultivation;  a 
considerable  part  under  leases  to  whites,  authorized  by  a  State  law. 

On  the  Onondaga  Reservation  pretty  much  all  the  arable  land  is  under  cultivation; 
most  of  it  by  whites,  under  leases  authorized  by  State  law. 

Not  more  than  one-half  of  the  land  on  the  St.  Regis  Reservation  is  under  cultivation. 

5.  Lands  are  leased  on  the  Tonawanda  and  Onondaga  reservations  for  farming  pur- 
poses under  State  laws.     I  judge  that  the  results  are  satisfactory  to  the  Indians. 

6.  I  am  not  able  to  speak  of  other  benefits  or  evils  of  the  allotment  system,  having 
had  no  experience  with  allotments. 

7.  I  think  160  acres  of  land  on  any  of  the  reservations  of  this  agency  would  support 
the  family  of  an  Indian  if  he  was  industrious.  The  reservations  are  universally  fer- 
tile tracts. 

8.  I  have  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  question  under  this  head. 

9.  There  have  been  no  allotments  in  this  agency  and  no  provision  made  for  a 
register. 

10.  No  registration  is  kept  of  the  marriages,  for  same  reason  as  above. 
Can  express  no  opinion  on  Nos.  11,  12,  and  13,  for  reasons  above  given. 

The  reservations  of  this  agency  are  widely  scattered,  and  it  is  difficult  to  have  a 
close  knowledge  of  matters  upon  those  at  a  distance.  Ordinarily  I  visit  those  reser- 
vations but  once  or  twice  a  year. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  A.  W.  Ferrin, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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Nez  Perces  Agency, 
Spalding,  Idaho,  November  20,  1899. 
The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sirs:  Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  my  replies  to  your  questions  directed 
to  this  agency  on  November  2,  1899.  Having  only  served  at  this  agency  four  and  a 
half  months,  opinions  from  myself  might  be  considered  possibly  premature.  I  will 
state  in  this  connection  I  have  resided  by  and  mingled  with  this  tribe  for  the  past 
twenty-two  years. 

I.  1997;  there  have  been  about  100  canceled  for  various  reasons,  duplicate  allot- 
ments, Indians  allotted  on  other  reservations,  etc. 

3.  Very  few  Indians  are  living  off  of  their  or  their  relatives'  allotted  lands,  possibly 
200. 

4.  Nearly  every  head  of  a  family  cultivates  more  or  less  land,  mostly  hay  raised  for 
their  horses  and  cattle.  The  most  grain  raised  this  season  by  a  full-blood  Indian, 
was  8,700  bushels,  8,000  bushels  of  which  was  wheat. 

5.  The  Indians  have  now  leased  for  agricultural  purposes,  which  leases  are  approved 
or  in  course  of  approval,  about  15,767  acres  of  tillable  land.  During  my  term  of 
incumbency  I  have  discovered  that  about  4,000  acres  have  been  tilled  without  approved 
leases,  which  practice  I  shall  entirely  eradicate.  There  are  at  present  forty-four 
business  leases  approved  and  in  course  of  approval  by  this  office,  producing  a  monthly 
revenue  of  $286.50;  there  are  about  twelve  temporary  or  weekly  rentals  paid  direct  to 
the  Indians  without  supervision  of  this  office.  The  agricultural  leases  are  for  the 
purposes  of  raising  wheat,  flax,  oats,  and  barley,  and  produce  a  revenue  of  about 
$26,000  in  cash  per  annum  to  the  allottee.     No  tribal  lands  whatever  are  rented. 

6.  I  have  no  comments  to  make  upon  the  allotment  policy  except  to  say  that  it 
meets  my  approval  as  applied  to  this  reservation, 

7.  Of  the  allotted  lands  there  are  not  to  exceed  ten  allotments  of  80  acres  that  would 
not  support  a  family  of  four. 

8.  Cattle  raising  is  profitable  but  not  popular  on  account  of  the  white  cattle  thieves. 
There  is  one  small  tract  of  tribal  land  that  could  be  profitably  leased  for  grazing 
purposes.     Nearly  all  of  the  Indian  allotments  are  more  valuable  for  agriculture. 

9,10.  We  have  a  large  book  with  the  name  of  the  allottee  who  is  the  head  of  a 
family  at  the  head  of  a  page,  with  his  wife  and  their  children,  the  number  of 
their  allotment  and  description,  and  the  wife  and  husband's  father  and  mother, 
uncles  and  aunts,  which  was  made  out  at  the  time  of  the  allotment.  Then  we  have 
a  register  of  each  head  of  a  family,  and  the  wife  and  children,  which  record  we 
keep  up  to  date  as  close  as  possible,  registering  only  births  and  deaths.  We  make 
memorandum  of  marriages  whenever  we  are  notified,  but  do  not  take  especial 
pains  to  keep  pace  with  the  marriages. 

II.  A  great  many  are  already  fenced,  and  nearly  all  of  the  corners  are  marked 
with  stakes  or  stones  duly  marked  and  recorded. 

12.  I  have  noted  evils  of  a  serious  nature  in  connection  with  the  absence  of  proper 
records  of  relationship  and  heirs  apparent.  The  establishment  of  heirships  is  a  very 
difficult  one,  and  as  there  is  about  560  estates  already  on  this  reservation,  there  is 
no  telling  how  many  there  will  be  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years  more. 

13.  To  keep  a  comprehensive  record  of  heirships  would  be  no  small  task,  and  in 
the  establishment  of  the  heirship  on  one  estate,  I  have  had  negative  and  affirmative 
affidavits  galore,  and  when  the  relationship  gets  as  far  distant  as  grand  nephew  or 
second  cousin  or  a  nephew  by  marriage,  the  Indians  become  lost  in  relationship;  and 
the  multiplicity  of  marriages  makes  it  still  more  difficult.  There  are  but  two  reme- 
dies that  have  offered  any  solution  of  this  matter  to  me  so  far.  The  first  to 
my  mind  is  a  reHef  by  an  act  of  Congress,  providing  for  the  sale  of  an  allotment 
and  distribution  of  the  estate  within  a  year  after  the  death  of  an  allottee.  The  other 
would  possibly  prove  valuable  upon  this  reservation  only,  as  nearly  every  estate 
where  there  is  a  question  of  heirship  is  lying  idle  and  could  be  leased  and  is  not,  on 
account  of  the  heirs  failing  to  agree  upon  a  division  of  rents  and  administrators  not 
being  permitted  to  lease  them.  If  administrators  were  permitted  to  lease  estates, 
the  heirs  would  come  forward  to  this  agency  and  establish  their  rights,  and  a  record 
be  made  of  it.  If  the  agent's  interpretation  of  the  law  was  not  satisfactory,  an  appeal  to 
the  probate  court  could  be  made  without  cost.  It  is  only  necessary  to  have  admin- 
istrators appointed  upon  Indian  estates  where  the  heirs  can  not  agree  or  there  is  a 
question  of  heirship;  and  there  is  not  to-day  a  lease  upon  the  560  estates  upon  this 
reservation  where  three  heirs  have  consented  thereto;  outside  of  a  few  cases  where 
the  father  and  mother  have  joined  to  lease  a  deceased  child's  allotment  there  is  not 
a  lease  executed  where  there  were  two  heirs.  The  record  of  and  establishing  of 
heirship  is  a  vexatious  problem,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  trust  period,  unless 
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some  remedy  is  provided,  will  result  in  one  of  the  most  exasperating  conditions  of 
affairs  at  this  agency. 

Very  respectfully,  C.  T.  Stranahan, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency, 

Winnebago,  Nebr. ,  November  20,  1899. 
Hon.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  B.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  November  2,  I  inclose  herewith,  so 
far  as  possible,  answers  to  the  questions  given. 

Very  respectfully,  Charles  P.  Mathewson, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


1.  Winnebagoes,  961;  Omahas,  954. 

I  would  also  say  that  special  allotting  agent  John  K.  Rankin  is  now,  and  has  been 
for  the  past  six  months^  engaged  in  completing  the  allotments  for  these  Indians. 
When  his  work  is  finished,  all  of  the  Winnebago  lands  will  be  allotted  and  but  a  small 
per  cent  of  the  Omahas  will  remain,  and  that  mostly  rough,  timbered  lands. 

2.  Winnebagoes,  961;  Omahas,  954. 

3.  Winnebagoes,  175  families;  Omahas,  285. 

This,  however,  may  give  a  false  idea  of  the  actual  conditions,  especially  as  to  the 
Winnebagoes,  as  most  families  have  their  allotments  divided,  the  larger  proportion 
being  of  the  fine  prairie  lands  and  40  acres  in  rough,  timbered  section.  The  Winne- 
bagoes are  largely  living  on  their  40-acre  tracts,  1  ittle  of  which  is  susceptible  of 
cultivation. 

4.  The  Omahas  are  cultivating  quite  a  proportion  of  their  land.  The  exact  amount 
I  am  unable  to  give,  but  the  amount  is  increased  each  year,  and  the  prospects  that 
they  will  make  a  prosperous  agricultural  people  are  bright. 

The  Winnebagoes  are  not  doing  as  well.  The  land  actually  cultivated  by  them  is 
increased  year  by  year,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent.  It  is  going  to  take  time  and 
patient  work  to  induce  the  Winnebagoes  to  depend  upon  their  own  efforts  to  make 
their  support  off  of  their  allotments. 

5.  The  larger  proportion  of  both  Omaha  and  Winnebago  reservations  are  under 
lease,  and  this  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  case,  or  let  the  land  remain  idle.  Few,  if 
any,  are  able  to  cultivate  all  of  their  allotted  land.  Many  have  inherited  lands,  in 
addition  to  their  own  allotment,  which,  with  the  women  and  children  who  are 
unable  to  cultivate  any  portion  of  their  allotment,  renders  the  amount  properly  sub- 
ject to  lease  very  large. 

The  quality  of  the  land  of  the  major  portion  of  this  reservation  is  the  very  best, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  it  is  leased  for  very  good  prices.  The  average  for  cultivated 
lands  must,  I  think,  exceed  $1  per  acre.  As  a  consequence,  the  income  derived  from 
this  source  is  very  large.  The  Indians  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  value  of  their 
lands  and  obtain  the  best  prices  for  their  leases;  and,  under  the  present  system  of  all 
rents  being  paid  to  the  agent  and  disbursed  by  him,  they  derive  the  full  benefit. 

6.  I  have  no  question  but  the  allotment  policy  is  the  best  way  of  handling  their 
lands.  Even  when  they  do  not  cultivate  them,  it  is  brought  home  to  them  by  the 
income  received,  the  desirability  of  being  land  owners,  and,  in  time,  they  will  culti- 
vate more  of  the  lands  themselves. 

7.  Practically  all  of  the  reservation  is  good  agricultural  land.  The  major  portion 
is  the  very  best,  and  any  industrious  family  can  make  a  good  support  on  80  acres. 
Few,  if  any,  can  cultivate  more  than  this  amount,  and  for  by  far  the  larger  portion 
40  acres  is  enough,  and  a  good  living  can  be  made  for  the  average  family  on  this 
amount  of  cultivated  land. 

8.  Cattle  raising  and  feeding  is  very  profitable  here,  but  the  Indians  have  not  the 
required  capital  to  go  into  it.     The  very  few  who  have  are  doing  well. 

9.  No  especial  provision  is  made  for  a  permanent  register  of  allotments,  except  the 
tract  book,  which  gives  the  name  of  the  allottee,  description  of  the  land,  etc. 

10.  The  census  which  is  made  each  year,  and  to  which  is  added  from  time  to  time 
a  record  of  births  and  deaths,  as  they  occur.  The  marriages  are  only  taken  up  when 
an  annuity  payment  is  made  and  the  woman  married  transferred  to  the  family  of  her 
husband.  As  to  the  Omahas,  this  record  is  fairly  satisfactory,  as  the  marriage  rela- 
tions are  respected;  but  with  the  Winnebagoes  the  condition  in  this  respect  is  very 
bad.  The  marriage  relations  are  not  respected,  so  that  the  tracing  of  the  descent  of 
property  is  even  now  very  diflScult,  and  will  become  more  so  as  time  passes.     Some 
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plan  should  be  devised  of  remedying  this  evil.     Just  what  it  should  be  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  say, 

11.  By  the  usual  Government  mounds  and  stakes;  and  the  present  allotment  being 
made,  reestablishes  most  on  the  reservation. 

12.  To  some  extent  this  is  answered  by  the  answer  to  No.  10. 

13.  As  I  have  stated  in  answer  to  question  No.  10,  some  permanent  record  should 
be  kept,  so  that  the  descent  of  property  can  be  traced.  Just  how  this  record  should 
l:»e  made  I  am  not  at  this  time  ready  to  recommend.  I  will  give  it  consideration, 
and  later,  if  you  wish,  will  submit  a  "detailed  plan. 


Osage  Agency,  Pav)huska,  Okla.,  November  18,  1899. 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 

No.  1429  New  York  Avenue,   Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2a  instant  in  relation 
to  the  allotment  of  Indian  lands  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  continuous  and  per- 
manent register  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  among  allotted  Indians,  etc.,  I  have 
the  honor  to  respectfully  submit  that  as  no  part  of  either  the  Osage  or  the  Kaw  reser- 
vations, under  the  Osage  Agency,  have  as  yet  been  allotted,  and  there  being  no 
immediate  prospect  of  their  being  allotted,  the  greater  number  of  the  questions  con- 
tained in  your  communication  do  not  admit  of  answer. 

However,  I  will  say,  in  a  general  way,  for  your  information  (if  you  care  to  hear  any- 
thing about  an  Indian  reservation  where  the  land  is  held  in  common) ,  that  the  Osage 
reservation  consists  of  about  1,500,000  acres,  and  the  Kaw  reservation  of  100,000  acres, 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  Oklahoma,  bounded  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Arkansas 
River.  The  Osage  tribe  numbers  about  1,800,  the  Kaw  tribe  212.  The  Osage  Indians 
receive  $50  annuity  money  per  capita  per  quarter,  and  so  long  as  this  money,  or  enough 
to  support  them  in  idleness,  is  paid  them  they  will  make  little,  if  any,  progress  toward 
civilization  and  self-support,  although  as  the  younger  generations  grow  up,  being 
educated  at  industrial  schools,  some  improvement  is  made,  and  the  future  prospects 
of  the  Indian  grow  brighter,  by  slow  degrees. 

Most  of  the  Indians  have  at  least  one  farm,  and  some  of  the  more  intelligent  mixed 
bloods  and  avaricious  intermarried  white  men  have  from  four  to  ten  farms  which 
they  rent  or  lease  to  white  men,  without  the  sanction  of  the  agent,  with  the  result 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  best  farming  land  on  the  reservation  is  monopolized 
by  a  few  grasping  individuals,  while  their  less  enterprising  brethren  gravitate  to  the 
rear. 

Probably  about  one-fourth  of  the  reservation  is  good  farming  land,  on  which  an 
industrious  Osage  Indian  (if  there  were  any)  could  easily  support  himself  and  family 
on  160  acres.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  reservation  is  used  and  is  fit  only  for 
grazing  purposes,  and  cattle  grazing  is  the  principal  occupation.  The  Indians  them- 
selves have  some  stock,  mostly  horses,  but  they  do  not  follow  the  industry  to  any 
great  extent. 

I  do  not  know  as  the  grazing  industry  has  any  particular  effect  upon  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Indians,  though  the  Indians  are  probably  not  brought  into  contact  with 
civilizing  influences  in  a  wild  country  to  the  degree  that  they  would  be  if  the  country 
was  more  fertile  and  other  industries  predominated.  But  the  land,  being  fit  only  for 
grazing,  would  probably  not  be  cut  up  into  farms  in  any  event.  The  grazing  lands  are 
leased  directly  by  the  Department  at  Washington  to  individuals  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians. 

The  Kaw  Indians  receive  but  little  annuity  money,  and  are  poor  and  more  indus- 
trious than  the  Osages. 

One  most  important  step  at  least  should  be  forced  upon  them,  that  a  permanent 
record  entry  should  be  permanently  kept  of  their  different  farms  or  land  claims — 
their  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  being  permanently  preserved  on  the  annuity  pay 
rolls — and  they  should  be  prevented  by  law  from  claiming  or  using  more  than  a  pro 
rata  share  of  tlie  reservation. 

Very  respectfully,  .  Wm.  J.  Pollock, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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Pima  Agency, 

Sacaton,  Ariz.,  December  12,  1899. 

Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary  Board  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Complying  with  your  request  of  the  11th  ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  to 
hand  you  herewith  reply  of  J.  M.  Berger  to  the  several  questions  relative  to  the  allot- 
ments of  land  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  on  the  San  Xavier  Reservation,  which  is 
under  my  charge.  On  the  Gila  River  Reservation,  on  which  this  agency  is  located, 
there  never  have  been  any  allotments  made.  No  lands  allotted  on  Salt  River  Reser- 
vation. On  Gila  Bend  Reservation  there  was  allotted  in  1897  about  6,000  acres; 
about  forty  families  cultivated  portions  of  the  land.  They  are  the  nomadic  Papa- 
goes.  There  being  a  scarcity  of  water  for  irrigation,  but  little  advancement  has  been 
made,  the  Indians  going  to  the  mountain  valleys  to  grow  some  crops  during  the  rainy 
season. 

There  is  no  record  in  this  office,  except  a  map  showing  the  land  allotted. 

To  the  sixth  question  I  fully  concur  in  the  reply  of  Mr.  Berger. 

7.  If  water  could  be  supplied  for  irrigation,  one-third  of  this  reservation  would 
enable  an  industrious  Indian  to  support  a  family  of  10  on  40  acres. 

8.  Cattle  raising  the  most  profitable  industry  for  the  Indians,  which  could  be  suc- 
cessfully done  on  alfalfa,  with  irrigation,  and  would  have  the  desired  effect  in  civil- 
izing and  making  them  self-supporting.     I  would  not  allot  grazing  land. 

9.  10,  11,  12,  and  13.  The  remaining  queries  I  refer  you  to  replies  of  J.  M.  Berger, 
which  I  indorse.  The  value  of  land  in  this  county  is  contingent  on  the  water  supply. 
As  the  water  is  cut  off  far  above  us,  but  little  can  be  said  of  its  use  to  the  Indians 
until  the  supply  is  restored  by  impounding  the  surplus  flood  waters,  which  we  hope 
the  present  Congress  will  accept  and  act. 

Very  respectfully,  Elwood  Hadley, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Pima  Agency, 

San  Xavier  Reservation,  Ariz.,  December  8,  1899. 
Hon.  Elwood  Hadley, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Sacaton,  Ariz. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the 
information  asked  for  in  the  letter  of  the  honorable  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
dated  November  11,  1899,  referring  to  allotting  land  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  at  the 
San  Xavier  Reservation  under  my  charge. 

1.  In  1890  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  allotments  were  made  to  Papago  Indians 
then  living  at  the  San  Xavier  Reservation,  each  head  of  a  family  receiving  20  acres 
of  farming  land  and  120  acres  of  timber  and  grazing  land. 

2.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-one  patents  for  the  above  allotments  were  issued 
in  1891. 

3.  About  fifty  families  are  living  on  their  farming  land.  As  about  one-half  of  the 
farming  and  timber  land  is  overflowed  every  year  in  the  rainy  season,  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  live  on  lands  so  exposed  permanently,  and  therefore  many  of  the  Indians 
reside  there  only  temporarily.  All,  without  exception,  have  inclination  to  live  on 
their  land. 

4.  Fully  three-fourths  of  the  allotted  farming  land  is  under  cultivation,  and  every 
year  the  cultivated  area  is  increasing;  even  timber  land  upon  which  water  for  irriga- 
tion can  be  brought  has  been  cleared  and  is  now  farmed.  Many  of  the  Indians  keep 
their  farms  in  first-class  condition  since  the  Government  has  furnished  the  most 
necessary  farming  implements. 

5.  No  land  has  been  leased,  as  yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  parcels  among 
the  Indians  themselves.  I  would  not  recommend  the  leasing  of  land  to  others  than 
Indians. 

6.  In  my  opinion  nothing  could  have  been  done  which  would  have  been  more 
beneficial  to  the  Indians  under  my  charge  than  alloting  land  in  severalty  to  them.  It 
will  hasten  their  progress  toward  civilization  and  a  self-supporting  condition.  The 
number  of  Indians  opposed  to  allotment  has  been  decreased  continuously,  and  to-day 
nearly  every  allottee  fully  appreciates  the  privilege  of  having  a  piece  of  land  which 
he  positively  knows  belongs  to  him  and  his  heirs.  It  gives  the  Indians  a  greater 
inclination  toward  farming,  and  especially  toward  a  more  careful  clearance  and 
cultivation  of  their  land  than  they  had  before  the  allotment  was  made. 

7.  All  the  land  at  the  San  Xavier  Reservation,  upon  which  an  industrious  Indian 
could  support  himself  and  family,  was  allotted  in  1890,  the  unallotted  land,  about 
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25,000  acres,  being  mesa  land,  which  can  n(jt  under  any  circunistances  be  brought 
under  cultivation. 

8.  Cattle  raising  is  a  secondary  occupation  of  the  Indians  here,  and  it  has  there- 
fore little  or  no  effect  upon  the  civilization  and  self-support  of  them. 

9.  I  have  a  register  with  the  names  of  the  original  allottees,  each  one  having  his 
number.  I  also  have  a  iirovisional  map  of  the  allotted  part  of  the  reservation,  made 
in  ISHO,  when  the  allotment  was  made,  showing  each  i)arcel  or  lot,  with  the  number 
which  the  owner  thereof  has  in  the  register. 

Tlie  certificates  of  selection  and  the  patents  issued  are  all  num]3ered  in  accordance 
Avith  the  register. 

10.  No  such  record  is  kept. 

11.  Boundaries  of  individual  allotments  of  farming  land  are  marked  by  posts  or 
fences,  and  often  also  by  ditches;  timber  and  mesa  land  by  posts  or  marked  trees. 

In  1889,  when  the  reservation  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  in  40-acre  lots,  a  very  poor 
quality  of  corner  i)osts  had  been  used  and,  as  very  little  care  had  been  taken  to  set 
them  in  a  substantial  manner  in  the  ground,  to-day  most  of  these  posts  can  not  be 
found,  but  notwithstanding  this  fact,  by  the  use  of  my  map  I  have,  as  a  rule,  no 
trouble  to  relocate  corners  without  much  surveying. 

12.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  not  noticed  any  evils  from  the  lack  of  registra- 
tion of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  but  the  absence  of  any  evil  in  this  respect  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  personally  known  all  the  allottees  and  their  fam- 
ilies for  over  ten  years.  To  any  other  person,  who  has  not  had  the  same  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  Indians  as  I  have,  a  properly  kept  record  would  be  a 
great  help. 

18.  The  patent  given  to  each  allottee  provides  that  in  case  of  his  decease  the  allot- 
ment shall  be  conveyed  by  the  Government  to  his  heirs  in  fee,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  Territory,  etc. 

The  allotments  at  San  Xavier  Eeservation  were  made  in  1890,  and  the  absolute 
conveyances  from  the  Government  will  therefore  not  be  made  until  the  year  1915. 

By  that  time  many  of  the  original  allottees,  and  in  all  probability  many  of  their 
heirs,  will  doubtless  be  dead.  In  fact,  upward  of  thirteen  of  the  orginal  allottees, 
heads  of  families,  have  already  passed  away. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  many  complications  will  arise  by  the  year  1915,  and  will  at 
that  time  l)e  very  difhcult  to  deal  with. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  make  a  suggestion  for  a  remedy  for  what  I  may  call  this  evil, 
as  it  is  more  a  matter  for  a  legal  mind  to  deal  with;  but  I  would  respectfully  point 
out  the  necessity  of  at  once  establishing  in  a  proper  and  legal  manner  the  name  and 
identity  of  the  heir  or  heirs  of  any  original  allottee  who  has  already  died,  and  to  do 
the  same  thing  immediately  upon  the  death  of  any  allottee  in  the  future. 

If  this  be  at  once  done  the  Government  will  have  no  difficulty  when  the  proper 
time  arrives  in  {;onveying  an  allotment  to  the  rightful  party. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  M.  Berger, 

Farmer  in  Charge. 


Pine  Ridge  Agency,  November  17,  189  . 
The  Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  11th  instant  on  the  subject  of  allotments  of  land 
in  severalty  to  Indians,  and  asking  several  questions  in  connection  therewith,  I  beg 
to  say  that  no  allotments  have  been  made  on  this  reservation  and  none  are  in  con- 
templation in  the  innnediate  future. 

For  some  time  records  have  been  kept  of  all  marriages,  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
determining  (questions  of  inheritance  that  may  hereafter  arise. 
The  land  of  the  reservation  is  suited  only  to  cattle  raising. 

Very  respectfully  W.  H.  Clapp, 

Lieutenant- Colonel ,  U,  S.  A.,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 


I'onca,  etc.,  Agency, 
Whiicagle,  Okla.,  December  £0,  1899. 
Hon,  Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washiyigton,  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  November  11,  1899,  asking  for  certain  informa- 
tion relative  to  allotment  of  land  to  Indians,  residence  upon  such  allotment'^,  leasing 
of  allotments,  registry  of  births,  deaths,  marriages,  etc. 

IND,  rx  2 18 
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In  reply  1  heg  to  state  that  my  answers  to  yonr  questions  will  be  complete  and  to 
the  point.  I  will  endeavor  to  present  the  situation  to  you  as  it  really  exists.  While 
I  have  been  in  the  service  only  a  year  and  a  half,  yet  my  opportunity  for  observation 
has  been  good.  There  are  four  tribes  under  this  agency.  The  Pawnees,  numbering 
664,  and  the  Tonkawas,  numbering  56,  have  been  allotted  since  1892.  The  surplus 
land  on  their  reservations  remaining  after  all  allotments  were  made  was  sold  by  the 
Indians  to  the  Government,  and  this  land  was  opened  to  settlement  with  the  Chero- 
kee outlet  in  the  fall  of  1893. 

The  Poncas,  numbering  567,  have  been  allotted,  the  work  being  completed  Decem- 
ber 31,  1894.  Their  reservation  though,  remains  intact  to  the  present  time,  the 
Indians  having  refused  to  sell  their  surplus  land. 

The  Otoes  have  been  practically  without  any  allotments  until  the  30th  of  April 
last,  when  the  allotting  agent  completed  the  work  and  forwarded  the  schedules  to 
the  Indian  Office.  Allotments  were  made  to  these  Indians  and  completed  December 
31,  1894,  but  were  never  approved  by  the  Department. 

Your  questions,  with  my  answers,  follow. 

1.  To  the  Poncas,  628;  to  the  Pawnees,  823;  to  the  Otoes,  440;  to  the  Tonkawas, 
73,  Total,  1,964. 

2.  To  the  Poncas,  628;  to  the  Pawnees,  823;  to  the  Tonkawas,  73;  making  a  total 
of  1,524.     As  noted  above,  allotments  to  Otoes  have  not  been  approved. 

3.  Poncas,  94  families;  Pawnees,  104  families;  Otoes,  58  families;  Tonkawas,  10 
families.     Total,  266  families. 

4.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  the  Poncas  cultivated  1,050  acres,  the 
Pawnees  cultivated  1,424  acres,  the  Otoes  cultivated  1,800  acres,  the  Tonkawas  culti- 
vated 40  acres.  Total,  4,314  acres.  The  most  of  that  cultivated  by  the  Otoes  was 
done  by  the  use  of  hired  white  labor. 

5.  The  Poncas,  Pawnees,  and  Tonkawas  have  about  90,000  acres  of  their  individual 
allotments  leased  (and  more  land  is  constantly  being  leased)  for  farming  and  grazing 
purposes,  ranging  in  price  from  20  cents  to  $1.50  an  acre  a  year.  The  results  of  this 
leasing  are  just  as  bad  as  they  can  be.  In  my  opinion,  the  leasing  of  Indian  allot- 
ments is  the  master  stroke  of  mismanagement  in  Indian  affairs.  Not  an  acre  of 
allotted  lands  should  have  ever  been  leased.  The  Indian  is  not  much  inclined  to 
labor  at  any  time,  and  when  he  can  get  enough  money  to  enable  him  to  eke  out  an 
existence  by  renting  his  own  allotment  or  the  allotments  of  his  wife  and  minor  chil- 
dren, he  absolutely  refuses  to  work  at  all.  He  gets  lazy,  he  gets  shiftless,  he  gets 
drunk,  he  gets  utterly  worthless;  but  he  gets  his  lease  money.  Before  he  leased  his 
land  he  had  to  work  to  some  extent,  but  now  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  draw  his 
money,  and  even  this  I  fear  is  becoming  burdensome  to  some.  Everyone  knows  the 
results  of  idleness.  Those  who  know  the  Poncas,  Pawnees,  and  Tonkawas  best 
make  the  unqualified  assertion  that  as  tribes  they  are  in  a  Avorse  condition  to-day  than 
they  were  six  years  ago,  and  from  what  I  know  of  them  I  am  forced  to  admit  this  is 
true.  This  state  of  affairs  is  not  due  to  any  mismanagement  in  the  field,  but  is  caused 
by  the  leasing  of  allotted  lands,  which  is  putting  large  sums  of  money  into  the  hands 
of  the  Indians,  and  by  the  ease  with  which  they  obtain  intoxicants  in  the  towns  on 
the  borders  of  the  reservations.  The  Government  made  a  serious  mistake  when  it 
permitted  the  leasing  of  Indian  allotments.  The  pernicious  effects  of  leasing  are 
shown  also  on  the  returned  students.  In  many  instances,  when  they  come  home, 
they  find  that  their  allotments  have  been  leased  by  their  parents  or  guardians  for 
several  years.  They  are  now  old  enough  to  receive  and  receipt  for  their  own  money; 
and  as  they  have  neither  horses  nor  implements  nor  means  with  which  to  work,  they 
are  easily  induced  by  the  white  men  who  have  heretofore  leased  their  allotments  to 
continue  leasing  them,  which  leasing  can  easily  be  done  under  the  present  regula- 
tions. Thus  the  Indian  youth,  upon  whom  the  Government  has  expended  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  trying  to  educate  and  fit  for  a  self-supporting  life,  becomes  a  wandering 
vagabond,  and  falls  an  easy  victim  to  the  temptations  which  surround  every  Indian 
reservation. 

6.  The  allotment  of  lands  is  undoubtedly  a  good  thing.  It  gives  the  Indian  a  per- 
manent abiding  place  and  develops  the  idea  of  individual  ownership.  It  should 
have  been  inaugurated  twenty-five  years  ago.     I  see  no  evils  in  this  policy. 

7.  Every  family  at  this  agency  has  sufficient  land  upon  which  can  be  raised  not 
only  the  necessaries  of  life,  but,  as  a  rule,  large  crops  of  grain,  which  may  be  sold  at 
a  fair  profit.  If  the  head  of  every  family  was  only  industrious,  he,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  larger  boys  thereof,  could  not  only  support  his  family  on  the  land  allotted 
to  them,  but  could  accumulate  considerable  means.  But  there  is  not  such  an  Indian 
at  this  agency  after  four  years  of  the  present  leasing  policy.  There  are  some  here 
who,  I  believe,  could  do  this,  but  there  are  none  who  will. 

8.  These  Indians  are  not  cattle  raisers  nor  sheep  raisers.     Cattle  can  be  raised  here 
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at  an  immense  profit,  and  also  hogs;  but  these  Indians  will  not  do  this  kind  of  work. 
Why  1  do  not  know,  unless  it  is  simply  too  nuich  work.  The  Poncas  now  own  7 
head  of  cattle  and  4  head  of  hogs;  the  Pawnees  own  97  head  of  cattle  and  200  head 
of  hogs;  the  Otoes  50  head  of  cattle  and  100  head  of  hogs,  and  the  Tonka  was  12  head 
of  hogs.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  all  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  own  no  more 
stock  than  should  be  possessed  by  any  one  progressive  family.  Both  cattle  and  hogs 
have  been  issued  to  these  Indians,  but  the  only  purpose  thus  serv^ed  was  to  provide 
better  and  more  sumptuous  feasts. 

9.  AVe  have  a  copy  of  the  allotment  schedule,  which  will  last  a  good  many  years. 
We  also  have  a  tract  book  of  the  reservation,  in  which  can  be  entered  the  names  of 
each  Indian  oi)posite  the  description  of  the  land  allotted  to  him.  This  has  not  yet 
been  done. 

10.  A  very  accurate  register  of  births  and  deaths  is  kept  at  this  agency  l)y  the 
clerks  and  interpreters.  Births  and  deaths  are  reported  by  the  interpreters,  Indian 
police,  and  other  Indians,  at  the  time  they  occur.  This  register  is  corrected  with  the 
Poncas  twice  a  year,  and  with  the  other  three  tribes  three  times  a  year.  The  only 
record  of  marriages  is  found  on  the  annuity  rolls  and  census  rolls.  The  Poncas  and 
Otoes  marry  and  divorce  themselves  in  accordance  with  Indian  customs.  The 
Pawnees  and  Tonkawas,  being  full-fledged  citizens,  have  to  conform  to  some  extent 
to  the  laws  of  the  Territory.  This  indiscriminate  marrying  and  divorcing  will  surely 
cause  trouble  some  years  hence  in  settling  Indian  estates. 

11.  A  good  many  allotments  are  fenced  by  Indians.  In  any  event,  all  conform  to 
the  Government  survey,  and  most  corner  stones  are  in  place.  If  stones  are  gone, 
corners  and  lines  can  readily  be  located  by  the  agency  farmer. 

12.  I  have  but  very  little  trouble  on'  this  account.  The  records  here  are  in  good 
condition. 

13.  The  first  evil  I  have  noted  was  relative  to  the  leasing  of  allotments.  I  would 
remedy  this  l^y  an  absolute  and  immediate  prohibition  of  the  leasing  of  any  part  of 
any  allotment,  and  where  the  reservation  still  exists  I  would  not  allow  the  leasing 
of  an  acre  of  triljal  land.  The  Indians  should  be  compelled  to  live  upon  their  allot- 
ments and  support  themselves  by  cultivating  their  land  and  raising  stock.  They 
can  do  this,  but  they  certainly  will  not  unless  compelled  to.  This  leasing  of  allot- 
ments is  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  as  it  means  industrial  and  moral  death  to  the 
Indian.  If  the  Government  has  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  at  heart,  not  a  foot  of  an 
allotment  should  l^e  leased,  and  where  reservations  still  exist  I  would  not  allow  a 
white  man  to  come  on  to  them  until  the  Government  has  j^roperly  prepared  the 
Indians  for  citizenship  with  all  of  its  privileges  and  duties. 

There  should  l)e  some  way  of  looking  after  returned  students.  As  a  rule  the  young 
men  comeback  from  school  without  a  penny.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  lease; 
l)ut  under  present  regulations  they  may  lease  every  foot  of  their  land,  and  they  do  so. 
I  would  suggest  that  an  agent  be  given  a  quantity  of  agricultural  implements,  wagons, 
liarness,  fence  wire,  lumber,  cattle,  etc. ,  so  that  young  men  could  be  located  upon  their 
allotments  as  soon  as  they  return  homeand  ])uttowork  for  themselves.  There  should 
be  a  competent  and  ade(]uate  force  of  farmers  to  enable  a  personal  and  constant  over- 
sight of  such  young  men,  to  the  end  that  they  progress  in  farming  and  stock  raising, 
and  that  tlu^y  do  not  retrograde',  as  is  the  case  with  the  large  majority,  to  a  condition 
worse  than  that  of  the  old  full-])loods.  Such  young  men  would  make  good  and  desir- 
al)le  husbands  for  the  returned  educated  girls,  who  in  turn  would  make  them  good 
wives,  keeping  the  home  provided  by  such  young  men  neat  and  tidy  wherein  they 
would  ];e  al)le  to  enjoy  some  of  the  comforts  of  our  own  home  life.  My  observation 
is  that  of  all  Indians,  the  outlook  for  the  educated  is  the  most  hopeless.  As  a  rule, 
they  can  play  football  and  basel)all  wi^ll,  but  unless  they  can  get  some  nice,  easy,  clean 
jol)  when  they  return  to  their  homes  they  will  not  do  any  work  at  all.  Of  course  I 
rec(^gnize  that  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  moral  backl)one  imparted 
to  them  at  school  and  sustained  within  them  by  the  constant  surveillance  of  the  school 
employees  having  lost  its  support,  and  there  being  no  depth  of  character,  they  fall 
easy  victims  to  every  evil  of  the  connnunity,  not  only  debauching  themselves,  but  are 
l)<)tent  fa(;t()rs  in  assisting  in  the  debauchery  of  the  educated  Indian  girls. 

There  are  some  young  Indian  women  belonging  to  this  agency  who  will  graduate 
from  non-reservation  training  schools  next  June.  l"^nless  they  can  secure  a  Govern- 
ment ])()siti()n  in  the  school  service  they  simple  nmst  return  to  the  reservation.  They 
may  keep  themselves  clean  and  al)ove reproach;  I  sincerely  hope  they  will.  They  will 
be  sorely  tempted  and  tried.  I  have  in  mind  a  numl)er  of  others  who  are  simply 
prostitutes  and  who  are  made  so  by  tlie  educated  young  men.  These  young  womeii 
who  are  soon  to  graduate  should  never  l)e  allowed  to  come  back  to  the' reservation  as 
it  now  is.  Government  surveillance  should  follow  them  after  graduation  and  find 
homes  for  them  in  decent  comnnmities.     As  Indian  affiiirs  arc  managed  at  present, 
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educating  the  Indian  girls  is  simply  a  species  of  refined  cruelty.  Their  whole  life  is 
made  abortive  and  the  money  used  in  educating  them  is  wasted.  I  tell  you,  it  is  awful 
to  think  of  a  girl  returning  to  her  people  after  years  of  schooling.  What  does  the  girl 
find?  Dirt,  filth,  immorality,  and  debauchery.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  she  retro- 
grades ?  The  character  of  the  average  Indian  can  not  pass  unscathed  through  such 
a  fire. 

How  would  I  remedy  this?  Place  the  Indians  of  this  agency  upon  their  allotments 
immediately  after  their  graduation  from  the  schools  with  a  complete  outfit  for  working 
a  farm  and  keeping  a  house.  Make  them  work,  if  necessary;  and  when  they  marry 
make  them  do  it  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  white  man.  Make  every- 
body work.     "Idleness  is  the  devil's  own  workshop." 

Where  reservations  still  exist,  I  would  allot  the  land,  but  keep  the  reservation 
intact  for  purposes  of  government  and  in  order  that  the  Indians  might  be  better 
looked  after  and  the  sooner  prepared  for  citizenship.  From  these  reservations  the 
white  man  should  be  absolutely  barred.  Indians  should  not  be  rushed  into  citizen- 
ship, as  has  been  done  with  the  Pawnees  and  Tonkawas,  almost  wholly  unprepared 
for  it.  Not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  males  of  the  Pawnee  and  Tonkawa  tribes 
are  fit  for  citizenship  in  the  Republic.  The  remainder  are  blanket  Indians  who 
can  not  speak  or  understand  the  English  language.  The  reservation  hues  should  be 
retained  until  the  Indians  are  ready  to  be  good  citizens.  The  opening  of  reserva- 
tions to  settlement  and  the  abandoning  of  agencies  ought  not  to  be  considered  for 
these  Indians  for  many  years.  It  brought  ruin  to  the  Pawnees.  It  would  work  the 
same  way  on  the  Poncas  and  Otoes. 

It  is  my  opinion,  though,  that  some  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  act  of  Congress 
permitting  the  Indian  Department  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  allow  such  Indians 
as  have  arrived  at  the  proper  stage  of  intelligence  to  be  cut  off  from  any  guardianship 
by  the  Government.  There  are  a  number  of  Indians  under  my  charge  who  are  as 
well  able  to  attend  to  their  own  business  as  the  ordinary  white  man.  They  ought  to 
be  given  their  share  of  the  plunder  due  them  under  the  treaties  with  their  tribe  and 
thereupon  given  to  understand  that  no  further  assistance  will  be  rendered  them.  I 
believe  that  if  this  course  could  be  pursued  all  of  the  Indians,  at  this  agency  at  least, 
could  be  emancipated  by  the  time  they  become  al>solute  owners  of  their  land,  and  I 
am  pretty  certainthat  such  an  Indian,  having  the  same  rights  as  a  white  man,  and 
who  is  forced  to  attend  to  his  own  business,  and  does  it,  will  be  a  good  example  to 
those  remaining  under  Government  control  and  incite  all  to  reach  that  state  as  soon 
as  i)ossible. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  Jensen, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency, 

Nadeau,  Kans.,  January  15,  1900. 
Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  November  11,  beg  to  make  answer  to  your 
questions  as  follows: 

1.  One  thousand  and  sixty-six. 

2.  One  thousand  and  sixty-six  trust  patents. 

3.  All  are  living  on  their  own  allotments  or  the  allotment  of  some  other  Indian, 
usually  a  relative. 

4.  About  5  per  cent  of  allotted  lands  is  cultivated  by  the  allottee. 

5.  About  90  per  cent  of  lands  are  leased  for  agricultural  purposes. 

It  encourages  idleness  by  furnishing  large  incomes  without  personal  effort,  but 
under  present  condition  of  the  tribes  seems  to  be  the  most  advantageous  way  of 
treating  the  allotted  lands  and  prevents  in  a  large  measure  the  reservations  from 
being  overrun  with  the  worthless  and  irresponsible  class  of  white  renters,  whose 
association  and  dealings  with  the  Indians  are  a  source  of  continual  complaint  and 
annoyance  to  the  agent. 

6.  The  condition  of  the  tribes  at  this  agency  have  not  been  benefited  either 
morally  or  physically  by  the  allotment  to  them  of  lands. 

7.  All  of  the  lands  of  the  Indians  in  this  agency,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  in  Franklin  County,  Kans.,  are  embraced  in  what 
is  known  as  the  corn  belt  of  the  United  States  and  comprise  the  best  agricultural 
lands  in  Kansas,  and  any  industrious  Indian  can  not  only  support  his  family,  but 
provide  them  with  the  comforts  of  life  from  the  proceeds  of  the  cultivation  of  160 
acres  of  land. 
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8.  Very  few  cattle  and  no  sheep  are  owned  by  the  Indians  of  this  agency.  Their 
lands  are  too  valuable  and  too  well  adapted  to  farming  purposes  to  successfully  com- 
pete with  cheaper  grazing  land. 

9.  No  provisions  further  than  the  original  allotment  roll  and  the  annuity  rolls, 
which  are  revised  each  year. 

10.  No. 

11.  By  Government  survey  into  subdivisions. 

12.  Yes. 

13.  Although  it  has  been  but  a  few  years  since  the  Indians  of  this  agency  have 
received  their  individual  allotments,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  tell  who  are  the  proper 
heirs  to  much  of  the  inherited  lands  and  who  should  lease  and  receive  the  income, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  protected  period,  unless  some  register,  as  suggested,  is  kept, 
must  result  in  great  confusion,  litigation,  etc. 

This  might  be  avoided  by  having  a  lease  clerk  at  all  agencies  where  there  are 
allotted  lands,  a  part  of  whose  duties,  in  connection  with  leasing  allotted  lands, 
should  be  to  keep  a  record  of  all  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  which  should  be  a 
part  of  the  official  records  of  the  agency. 

Eespectfully,  yours,  W.  R.  Honnell, 

United  Slates  Indian  Agent. 


Pueblo  and  JiCAmLL.v  Agency, 

Hanta  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  December  29,  1899. 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sirs:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  November  13,  1899,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  replies  to  your  questions  relative  to  allotments  on  the  Jicarilla  Apache 
Reservation. 

1.  Eight  hundred  and  forty-eight  allotments  have  been  made  to  Jicarilla  Apache 
Indians. 

2.  One  hundred  and  eighty-six  patents  have  been  delivered. 

3.  About  one-half  the  allottees  are  living  on  their  lands. 

4.  They  are  cultivating  on  an  average  about  2  acres  on  each  allotment. 

5.  The  Indians  who  have  allotments  situated  near  water  lease  their  unfenced  land 
to  sheep  owners  for  a  period  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  days  in  the  spring,  for  lambing 
purposes.     Results  are  satisfactory. 

6.  The  allotment  policy  is,  in  my  estimation,  a  decided  detriment  to  the  Indians  of 
the  reservation  as  a  tril)e.  As  the  supply  of  water  in  dry  seasons  is  very  limited,  it 
is  the  case  throughout  the  reservation  that  from  five  to  twenty  families  depend  upon 
one  spring  of  water  to  supply  themselves  and  their  stock.  This  spring  is  invariably 
located  on  allotted  land,  and  is  controlled  ))y  the  allottee;  therefore,  in  dry  seasons, 
when  the  supply  of  water  appears  to  be  limited,  the  Indian  who  owns  the  spring 
refuses  his  neighbors  water,  and  they  are  compelled  to  abandon  their  allotments  and 
crops  and  go  to  the  mountains,  where  water  can  be  had  for  their  stock.  This  fact 
alone  causes  a  great  deal  of  contention  and  dissatisfaction  among  the  Indians. 

7.  It  would  be  impossible  for  anybody  to  make  a  living  by  fanning  any  1(30  acres 
of  lan<l  on  the  reservation. 

8.  This  reservation  and  the  surrounding  country  is  adapted  to  stockraising  exclu- 
sively, and  the  only  way  that  these  Indians  can  be  expected  to  ever  become  self- 
supporting  in  this  country  is  by  raising  sheep  and  cattle. 

9.  No  i)rovisi()n  is  made  for  a  permanent  register  of  allotments  and  of  the  names  of 
allottees. 

10.  No  register  is  kept. 

11.  Individual  allotment  boundaries  are  marked  by  section  corner  stones. 

12.  On  account  of  lack  of  registration  and  records,  it  has  been  imi)ossi])le  to  deliver 
a  large  mmdw^r  of  the  patents.  I  would  recouunend  that  a  book  suitable  for  kee})ing 
proper  record  of  deaths,  births,  and  marriages,  etc.,  be  kept,  so  that  no  confusion  may 
arise  in  futur(>,  caused  by  further  changes  of  name  of  Indians. 

13.  I  would  reconmiend  that  part  of  the  timber  on  the  reservation  be  sold  under 
suitable  suj^ervision  and  the  })roceeds  invested  in  cattle  and  slieep,  to  be  loaned  to 
the  Indians  for  breeding  purposes,  the  Indiana  caring  for  them  to  receive  the  increase 
and  the  clip  of  the  sheep. 

Very  respectfully,  G.  S.   Walfole, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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QuAPAW  Agency,  Ind.  T., 

Seneca,  Mo.,  Deceinher  15,  1899. 
The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:   Replying  to  your  communication  of   November  13  last,  requesting 
certain  information  in  regard  to  the  progress  (and  the  effects  where  completed)  of 
allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  the  Indians,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following: 

1.  Allotments  have  been  made  to  all  Indians  of  this  agency  who  are  entitled 
thereto  to  the  number  of  1,316. 

2.  Certificates  of  allotment  to  the  number  of  852  have  been  issued  to  the  Wyandot, 
Seneca,  Eastern  Shawnee,  Ottawa,  and  Modoc  tribes,  said  certificate  providing  that 
at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years  from  date  thereof  the  United  States  will  give  a  pat- 
ent in  fee  to  said  lands.  Patents  in  fee  to  the  number  of  464,  with  a  restriction  on 
alienation  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  from  date  thereof,  have  been  issued  to 
members  of  the  Quapaw  and  Peoria  and  Miami  tribes  entitled  thereto. 

3.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  families. 

4.  The  total  number  of  acres  allotted  to  all  the  tribes  of  the  agency  is  173,385,  of 
which  5,592  acres  are  cultivated  by  Indians  and  44,404  by  white  lessees,  the  balance 
being  pasture  or  timbered  land. 

5.  As  the  allottees  may  lease  their  lands  free  from  departmental  supervision  and 
control,  there  is  no  means  of  determining  accurately  to  what  extent  their  lands  are 
leased.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  fully  three-fourths  of  the  allotted  lands  are 
leased  with  good  results. 

6.  I  can  see  no  evil  results  of  the  allotment  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bene- 
fits derived  are  many.  The  Indians  are  one  step  farther  advanced  toward  civiliza- 
tion. Allottees  take  pride  in  the  exclusive  ownership  of  their  particular  allotments, 
and  the  improvements  made  thereon  are  more  substantial,  lasting,  and  permanent. 

7.  About  50  per  cent. 

9.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has  furnished  the  agency  with  a  "tract 
book,"  containing  the  names  of  allottees  and  the  description  or  location  of  each 
allotment. 

10.  A  census  of  the  Indians  of  the  agency  is  taken  annually,  showing  the  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  in  the  several  tribes. 

11.  The  usual  corner  stones,  witness  trees,  and  blazes  made  at  the  time  allotments 
were  selected  mark  the  boundaries  of  individual  allotments. 

Ans.  No. 

11.  Will  you  offer  suggestions  as  to  remedies  for  evils  which  you  have  noted? 

While  I  am  in  favor  of  allotting  the  lands  in  severalty,  I  believe  some  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  law  regulating  the  leasing  of  these  lands  by  the  Indians.  In 
this  agency,  owing  to  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1897,  giving  the  Indians  power  to 
lease  their  lands  without  the  approval  or  supervision  of  the  Government,  the  Indian, 
instead  of  advancing  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  has  taken  a  step  backward.  A 
majority  of  the  Indians  in  this  agency  who  are  willing  to  cultivate  a  portion  of  their 
allotments  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  white  men  who  know  the  w^eak  points  of 
the  red  man.  These  white  men  will  keep  after  the  Indian  until  he  secures  a  contract 
from  him,  usually  paying  him  a  cash  rental.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
Indian  will  sign  a  lease  not  knowing  the  provisions  of  it,  receiving  only  a  small  part 
of  what  he  really  should  have  for  his  land.  The  result  of  the  act  referred  to  gives 
this  agency  a  great  many  tenants  who  would  not  be  allowed  here  if  the  leasing  were 
under  the  supervision  of  the  agent. 

While  I  do  not  believe  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  Department  approve 
leases,  I  do  believe  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  Indian  if  a  law  were  enacted  com- 
pelling every  person  making  any  kind  of  a  contract  with  an  Indian  who  can  not  read 
nor  write  have  the  agent  examine  all  such  contracts  for  his  approval.  If  this  were 
done  a  better  class  of  tenants  would  occupy  the  Indian  lands  of  this  agency  and  the 
Indian  in  most  cases  would  receive  his  just  dues. 

Very  respectfully,  Edward  Goldberg, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  November  17,  1899. 
Hon.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  have  yours  of  the  13th  instant,  relative  to  the  progress  and  effects  of  the 
aUotment  of  land  in  severalty,  etc.,  and  note  the  specific  inquiries  therein. 

In  replying  thereto  I  will  make  answer  to  your  several  inquiries  by  corresponding 
number,  as  they  are  applicable  to  this  reserve. 
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1.  The  number  of  allotments  made  on  this  reserv'e  up  to  August  of  the  present  year 
are  2,856. 

2.  No  patents  have  yet  been  issued. 

3.  Nearly  all  of  the  allottees  live  on  their  land. 

4.  A  few  cultivate  2  or  3  acres,  but  this  reserve  is  composed  of  grazing  lands. 

5.  No  lands  are  leased. 

6.  Much  might  be  said  on  both  sides,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  allotments. 

7.  No  portion  of  this  reserve  would  enable  a  person  to  support  himself  on  160  acres. 

8.  All  of  this  reserve  is  classed  as  grazing  land  and  so  allotted.  Cattle  raising  is  the 
chief  industry  of  the  Rosebud  Indians,  and  is  followed  with  good  results  and  has  a 
good  effect  on  their  civilization. 

9.  A  permanent  register  of  all  allottees  and  their  allotments  is  kept  in  the  agent's 
office. 

10.  Such  a  register  is  kept  in  the  agent's  office. 

11.  Allotment  boundaries  are  marked  by  stakes. 

12.  No  such  evils  have  been  noted. 

13.  No  such  evils  have  been  noted. 

Trusting  this  will  give  your  honora])le  board  the  information  sought,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully, 

Chas.  E.  McChesney, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency, 
Toledo,  Iowa,  November  15,  1899. 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  November  13,  1899,  received.     Replying  will  say  that 
none  of  the  lands  comprising  this  agency  are  allotted,  but  belong  to  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Indians,  resident  in  Iowa  as  a  whole,  and  is  not,  in  the  true  sense,  a  reservation. 

Individual  Indians  are  farming  small  tracts,  ranging  from  5  to  30  acres,  and  each 
one  enjoys  the  full  fruits  of  his  toil. 

Underpresent  conditions  the  allotment  of  the  lands  at  this  agency  is  utterly  imprac- 
ticable, because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  about  400  Indians  and  only  about  3,000 
acres  of  land,  much  of  it  being  unfit  for  cultivation. 

The  title  to  these  lands  is  vested  in  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Iowa  as  trustee, 
and  was  purchased  at  different  times  with  their  own  money. 

Very  respectfully,  Wm.  G.  Malin, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency, 
Toledo,  Iowa,  November  24,  1899. 
Hon.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  November  20  is  at  hand.  In  reply  will  say  that  no  such 
record  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  as  you  speak  of  has  been  kept  at  this  agency 
for  several  years. 

The  births  and  deaths  are  noted  from  year  to  year  on  the  statistical  and  census 
reports,  but  I  c^an  find  no  regular  record  of  the  same  elsewhere.  I  don't  think  any 
record  of  marriages  (Indian  custom)  has  ever  been  kept.  I  propose  doing  so  here- 
after, however,-  if  I  can  obtain  the  necessary  information. 

The  Indians  have  farmed  individual  holdings  to  the  extent  of  about  800  acres,  said 
holdings  ranging  from  1  to  30  acres.  I  estimate  that  twenty  Indians  have  farmed 
20  acres  or  mc^re,  the  rest  being  made  up  of  small  patches  of  i  or  more  acres,  which 
are  planted  to  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  beans,  etc. 

Al)()ut  700  acres  are  leased  to  white  men.  One  farm  of  500  acres  pays  cash  rent  of 
$1,000,  and  one  of  200  acres  is  rented  for  a  share  of  the  products  and  nets  al)out  $350 
per  year.    The  money  thus  derived  is  used  to  pay  taxes  and  other  necessary  expenses. 

These  Indians  pay  taxes  for  State,  county,  bridge,  county  road,  and  district  road 
pur]:)()ses. 

About  1,600  acres  of  the  lands  belonging  to  these  Indians  is  well  adapted  for  culti- 
vation, the  remainder  being  river  bottom,  subject  to  overflow,  and  timbered  bluffs 
adjacent  thereto.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  river  bottom  is  also  tind)er  land. 
All  of  this  land,  however,  would  be  excellent  grazing  land  if  cleared  of  the  under- 
brush with  which  it  abounds. 

Very  respectfully,  Wm.  G.  Malin, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla.,  December  15,  1899. 
Hon.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  dated  November  13,  1899,  asking  for 
information  relative  to  allotments  in  severalty  and  progress  of  Indians  under  this 
agency. 

In  reply  I  have  to  say  that  there  are  2,363  allotments  in  severalty,  the  patents  for 
which  have  all  been  issued,  the  residue  of  their  lands  having  been  sold  and  opened 
to  homestead  entry. 

The  boundary  of  each  allotment  is  supposed  to  be  marked  by  corner  stones  or 
stakes,  but  in  many  cases  these  marks  are  entirely  gone. 

About  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the  allottees  now  occupy  their  own  allotment  and  make 
it  their  home. 

Some  few  of  the  half-breeds  cultivate  their  lands  to  advantage;  the  old  full  bloods 
still  cling  to  their  custom  of  "  squaw  patches." 

Their  lands  lease  to  a  very  good  advantage,  bringing  from  15  cents  to  $3  jier  acre. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Shawnee  Indians  now  live  from  proceeds  of  their  leases; 
the  Pottawatomies  to  quite  an  extent,  but  are  not  quite  so  dependent. 

The  leasing  of  their  lands  is,  I  believe,  the  best  way  to  arouse  them  to  a  realization 
of  the  value  of  their  allotments  and  what  they  might  do  by  labor. 

It  i)laces  them  in  direct  contact  with  white  people,  whose  ways  they  must  eventu- 
ally adopt  and  follow;  it  gives  them  education  by  experience  which,  though  some- 
times bitter,  is  always  the  best  teacher. 

The  aged  full-blood  Indian  will  not  work  and  efforts  on  that  line  are  fruitless;  it  is 
the  younger  generation  that  we  must  look  to  for  improvement  and  advancement. 

The  Pottawatomie  and  Shawnee  Indians  are  now  permitted  to  sell  their  allotments. 
Many  of  those  who  have  sold  their  land  are  now  scattered  in  almost  every  State  in 
the  Union  and  are  self-supporting  and  doing  far  better  than  those  who  depend  upon 
annuities  and  rent  money  for  a  living. 

The  rents  from  allotments  provide  the  older  Indians  with  a  scanty  living,  which, 
in  most  cases,  is  all  they  seem  to  desire.  In  the  meantime  the  children  are  being 
well  educated  and  by  the  time  they  are  ready  to  leave  school  the  land  will  be  in  a 
condition,  if  they  are  so  inclined,  to  make  them  a  good  home  and  living. 

If  the  Indians  were  industrious  I  think  that  they  could  make  a  living  on  at  least 
90  per  cent  of  the  160-acre  allotments  in  this  country. 

White  people  are  doing  so  on  40-acre  tracts  of  the  poorest  land  adjoining  their 
allotments. 

Agricultural  pursuits  are  best  for  the  Indian  in  this  locality.  Cotton  is  a  staple 
product  and  the  Indian  adapts  himself  to  cotton  raising  and  picking  better  than  any 
other  industry. 

This  office  is  supplied  with  tract  books  showing  the  names  of  allottees  and  the 
numbers  of  their  lands. 

No  register  is  kept  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  of  allottees. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  and  Iowa  Indians  have  a  record  in  the  form  of  a  semiannual 
annuity  roll;  this,  however,  is  not  as  complete  a  record  as  is  needed. 

Much  trouble  is  experienced  and  is  daily  becoming  more  pronounced  as  a  result  of 
not  having  a  record  of  this  character,  and  something  should  be  done  at  once  to  cor- 
rect it. 

I  w^ould  suggest  that  the  proper  way  to  get  this  matter  in  shape  would  be  to  call 
a  council  of  the  representative  men  of  each  tribe,  take  a  complete  census,  and  settle 
all  matters  of  inheritance  to  date,  then  have  a  person  paid  to  keep  this  record  cor- 
rected at  least  quarterly. 

The  progress  of  the  Indians  toward  civilization  during  the  past  year  has  been  very 
good,  but  there  has  not  been  sufficient  office  force  furnished  for  this  agency  to  per- 
mit me  to  give  the  Indians  necessary  attention  to  bring  about  outside  improvements. 
I  hope  the  next  year  will  show  better  results. 

Very  respectfully,  Lee  Patrick, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


San  Carlos  Agency,  December  SO,  1899. 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  circular  letter  of  the  11th  instant,  I  have  the  honor 
to  inform  you  that  there  are  no  allotments  of  land  in  severalty  upon  this  reservation. 
Very  respectfully,  : 

W.   MiCHALSON, 

Captain,  Seventh  Cavalry,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 
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Santep:  Agency,  Nebr.,  .hinuary  12,  1900. 
The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 

Washinqton,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  communication  of  November  13,  1899,  I  have  the 
honor  to  make  the  following  report,  answering  consecutively  to  your  inquiries: 

1.  All  the  land  embraced  in  the  Santee  Reservation  was  divided  out  in  allotments 
in  accordance  with  the  allotment  act  of  1884,  and  the  residue  thrown  open  to  settle- 
ment; 708  Santees  and  172  Poncas. 

2.  None  of  the  final  patents. 

3.  Most  of  the  ])eople  live  on  their  allotments.  I  can  not  give  the  exact  numl)er, 
but  I  should  say  perhaps  225  or  250  families.  Of  course  the  total  number  of  allot- 
ments represents  all  those  who  were  originally  allotted,  and  necessarily  takes  in  a 
great  many  single  persons,  and  also  persons  who  have  died  since  allotment,  so  that 
the  number  of  allotments  at^tually  occupied  at  present  is  greatly  decreased. 

4.  Nearly  every  family  living  on  their  allotment  cultivates  from  20  to  100  acres. 

5.  A  very  small  portion  is  leased,  and  that  is  partly  for  agricultural  and  partly  for 
grazing  purposes.  The  amount  of  land  leased  is  so  insignificant  that  no  inferences 
can  be  drawn. 

6.  The  allotment  policy  is  unquestionably  a  good  one,  inasmuch  as  it  does  away 
with  the  tribal  relations,  and  the  practice  of  high-handed  ro))bery  by  the  chiefs  that 
is  always  in  vogue  wherever  the  tribal  relations  still  exist  in  any  degree  whatever. 
But  I  would  suggest  that  no  patents  be  issued  to  any  of  th&  original  allottees,  but  that 
they  l)e  held  by  the  Government  until  every  Indian  to  whom  a  patent  is  about  to  be 
issued  shall  have  been  an  inmate  of  some  Government  school  for  a  period  of  at  least 
five  years. 

7.  Some  90  per  cent  of  the  allotments, 

8.  The  Indians  here  do  not  take  much  to  stock  raising,  and  as  the  allotments  have 
already  been  made  to  them  It  is  rather  useless  for  me  to  make  any  suggestions  as  to 
the  allotting  of  grazing  lands  to  them. 

9.  The  official  record  of  allotments  and  the  annual  census  roll. 

10.  We  do  not  keep  any  such  register.  The  births  and  deaths  are  recorded  on  the 
census  and  on  annuity  pay  rolls  only. 

11.  By  Government  surveys. 

12.  No.  So  far,  I  have  always  been  able  to  trace  up  any  Indian's  record  without 
difficulty. 

13.  I  w^ould  respectfully  suggest  that  about  five  or  six  officers  be  appointed  for  the 
special  purpose  of  visiting  the  several  Indian  districts  to  which  they  should  be  respec- 
tively assigned,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  up  the  registration  roll  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  of  the  Indians  of  the  several  reservations  under  their  control. 
I  believe  the  results  will  more  than  fully  justify  the  expenditure. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  C,  Baird, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Shoshone  Acency,  Wyo,,  January  IS,  1S99. 
Hon.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 

iSecretari/  Board  of  Indian  CoinmissloncrK,  WasJii)iglo)i,  I).  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  sorry,  as  well  as  surprised,  that  you  have  not  received  my  reply  to 
your  circular  inquiries  relative  to  allotments,  births,  marriages,  deaths,  etc,  I 
answered  each  question,  consulting  my  chief  clerk  on  the  subject,  and  mailed  same 
to  your  address,  which,  I  hope,  has  reached  you  by  this  time.  If  not,  please  send 
me  at  once  another  blank  which  I  will  promptly  fill  and  forward,  for  I  desire  to  aid, 
if  possible,  the  good  work  you  are  engaged  in,  and  should  regret  to  have  it  appear 
that  I  was  not  mindful  of  the  efforts  your  board  are  putting  forth  in  the  interest  of 
the  American  Indian. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  etc.,  H.  G.  Nickerson, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Shoshone  Agexcy,   January  SI,  1900. 
Hon.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  Secretary. 

Dear  Sik:  Yours  to  hand,  and  I  ha.stily  and  briefly  answer  your  questions.     I 
mailed  you  replies  on  December  19,  1899,  which  nuist  have  gone  astray,  which  I 
regret  very  nuich.     INIy  haste  now  accounts  for  brevity. 
Yours,  Aery  truly,  etc. , 

H.  G.  Ntck-erson, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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1.  How  many  allotments  have  been  made  to  Indians  of  yonr  agency?  About 
1,600. 

2.  How  many  patents  have  been  issued?    None. 

3.  How  many  Indians  are  living  on  their  allotted  lands?     About  one-fourth. 

4.  To  what  extent  are  they  cultivating  their  lands?     2,300  acres  in  grain. 

5.  To  what  extent  are  their  lands  leased,  and  for  what  purposes  are  they  leased, 
and  with  what  results?    383,000  acres  leased  for  grazing;  results  not  yet  manifest. 

6.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  benefits  or  the  evils  of  the  allotment  policy? 
Land  in  severalty,  and  education  is  the  only  hope  for  the  American  Indian. 

7.  What  proportion  of  the  lands  of  the  reservation  of  your  agency  is  so  well  adapted 
to  agriculture  as,  in  your  opinion,  to  enable  an  industrious  Indian  to  s;upport  him- 
self and  his  family  upon  160  acres?    About  one-twentieth. 

8.  If  cattle  raising  or  sheep  raising  is  the  prevalent  and  the  most  profitable  indus- 
try for  the  Indians  under  your  care,  wdiat  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  this  occupation 
upon  the  civilization  and  self-support  of  the  Indians?  And  what  suggestion,  if  any, 
would  you  make  as  to  allotting  grazing  ground?  Sheep  raising  has  not  been  tried  by 
these  Indians,  but  has  been  by  the  whites  near  this  reserve  with  the  best  of  results. 
Cattle  raising  has  been  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent,  and  with  proper  management 
would  be  profitable.  The  effect  of  stock  raising  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
Indians,  and  I  think  fully  as  civilizing  as  agriculture  could  they  be  restrained  from 
eating  the  stock,  which  will  be  done  in  time.  After  all  have  been  compelled  to  take 
their  allotments  for  agriculture  the  tribal  lands  should  be  held  in  common  for  leasing 
or  stock  raising. 

9.  What  provision  has  been  made  at  your  agency  for  a  permanent  register  of  allot- 
ments and  of  the  names  of  allottees?  Nothing  at  this  agency.  The  allotting  agent's 
field  notes  and  schedules  contain  the  only  data,  and  they  are  no  part  of  the  records 
of  the  agency. 

10.  Is  any  register  kept  from  month  to  month  of  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths 
of  Indians  who  have  received,  or  who  may  be  entitled  to  receive,  or  to  inherit  allot- 
ment of  lands?  If  so,  how  and  l)y  whom  is  this  register  kept?  Yes;  on  the  census 
register  taken  each  year  a  record  of  births  and  deaths  are  kept;  also  legal  marriages 
are  recorded,  but  the  many  Indian  marriages  which  I  do  not  recognize  there  is  no 
record  of. 

11.  How  are  individual  allotment  boundaries  marked  where  allotments  have  been 
made?     By  corner  stones. 

12.  Have  you  noted  evils  from  lack  of  registration  and  records?  Yes;  and  they 
are  certain  to  multiply. 

13.  Will  you  offer  suggestions  as  to  remedies  for  evils  which  you  have  noticed?  I 
would  suggest  a  permanent  record  for  each  agency  or  tribe,  combining  the  family 
tree,  and  individual  allotments,  and  data  therewith. 


SiLETz,  Oregon,  December  7,  1S99 
Hon.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Co mmsss} oners,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  November  13,  1899,  in  which  you  call  for  certain 
information  relative  to  the  Indians  on  this  reservation,  I  will  take  up  the  questions 
by  number,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  asked,  and  answer  them  to  the  best  of 
my  ability. 

1  and  2.  There  have  been  536  allotments  made  and  approved  and  536  trust  patents 
issued. 

3.  There  are  118  families  living  on  their  allotments. 

4.  There  are  only  a  few  that  cultivate  their  land  outside  of  their  gardens.  All 
raise  gardens. 

5.  There  are  but  9  leases  of  record  at  this  agency,  as  follow^s:  1  for  water  right; 
1  for  cannery  site,  20  acres  ;  1  for  farming,  60  acres  ;  5  for  grazing,  80  acres  each. 

Everyone  of  the  above  leases  has  proved  advantageous  to  the  Indian.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  cannery  has  brought  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Indians  each  year,  as 
they  do  most  of  the  fishing.  The  water  right  is  for  turning  the  water  from  a  small 
creek  on  to  a  beach  mine,  and  brings  the  Indian  $50  per  annum.  The  farmer  paid 
160  per  annum,  cash;  has  made  good  fences,  improved  the  house,  and  left  the  land 
in  better  condition  than  he  found  it. 

The  lands  leased  for  grazing  are  rolling  hills  and  very  largely  brush  land,  and 
while  the  rents  paid  are  small  it  is  all  that  the  land  is  worth,  and  in  each  case  is 
just  that  much  clear  to  the  Indian.     The  results  in  each  case  have  been  beneficial. 
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What  we  need  is  more  renters;  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  them,  for  the  reason  that  they 
can  lease  for  three  years  only,  and  as  in  many  cases  fences  are  to  be  built,  some 
clearing  to  be  done,  and  often  houses  to  be  constructed  or  enlarged,  they  will  not 
undertake  it  on  a  three  years'  lease. 

6.  I  regard  the  allotment  of  80  acres  of  land  to  each  of  these  people  (next  to 
the  schools)  as  the  most  important  measure  that  has  been  adopted.  Each  Indian 
should  be  protected  in  his  80  acres  for  the  full  twenty-five  years,  yet  there  should  be 
some  provision  made  for  the  probating  and  disposal  of  the  superfluous  lands  arising 
from  the  death  roll.  The  nature  of  our  land  on  this  reservation  is  such  that  no  one 
Indian  Avill  ever  improve  and  farm  more  than  80  acres,  and  if  this  surplus  land, 
which  now  amounts  to  about  4,000  acres  (there  having  been  50  deaths  since  the 
allotments  were  made) ,  could  be  probated  and  sold  and  the  money  turned  over  to 
the  proper  heirs,  it  would  enable  them  to  improve  their  own  places  and  materially 
better  their  own  condition,  whereas  at  present  there  is  no  revenue  to  come  from  it 
and  it  engenders  more  strife  and  ill  feeling  and  is  the  source  of  more  annoyance  to 
the  agent  than  any  other  question  that  comes  up. 

7.  Of  the  42,880  acres  allotted  on  this  reservation  there  are  not  to  exceed  3,000 
acres  of  open,  clear  land,  and,  w^hile  probably  30,000  of  it  is  fine,  rich  soil,  it  is  cov- 
ered W'ith  brush,  dow^n  trees  or  logs,  and  timber,  and  it  requires  a  great  amount  of 
industrious  labor  to  reclaim  it  or  put  it  in  condition  for  the  plow. 

8.  Those  wdio  engage  in  mixed  farming  do  the  best.  This  is  not  wholly  a  farm- 
ing (;ountry  nor  wholly  a  stock  country.     We  have  no  large  sections  of  grazing  land. 

9.  We  have  a  record  book,  furnished  by  the  Department,  in  which  is  recorded 
every  allotment  made  on  this  reservation,  to  the  name  of  the  allottee. 

10.  There  has  never  been  a  proper  register  kept.  We  have  for  our  own  con- 
venience, in  making  annuity  payments,  kept  a  record  of  births,  deaths,  marriages, 
and  divorce ;  but  this  is  a  very  important  matter  and  should  receive  special 
attention. 

11.  Allotments  are  marked  by  wooden  stakes  at  each  corner. 

12.  No. 

13.  J\Iy  opinion  is  that  the  Department  should  issue  an  order  giving  the  form  and 
manner  in  which  the  records  of  births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  divorces  should  be 
kept  on  each  reservation,  thus  securing  a  uniformity  of  record  for  the  whole  service. 

Very  respectfully, 

T.  Jay  Buford, 
United  >SUUes  Indian  Agent. 


SissETON  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  November,  21,  1S99. 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sirs  :   Incompliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  letter  dated  Noverriber  13, 
1899,  referring  to  allotments,  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  of  the  Sisseton  and  Wah- 
peton  Indians  under  my  charge,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

1.  One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-one,  of  160  acres  each;  9  of  40  acres 
each. 

2.  All  patents  have  been  issued  by  the  Department,  but  there  are  something  over 
two  hundred  left  uncalled  for  in  this  office. 

3.  Tiie  direct  answer  to  this  question  would  be  that  all  of  them  are;  but  as  the 
Indian,  in  selecting  his  allotment  to  40  acres  of  timber,  which  is  only  found  in  the 
ravines  in  the  hills,  his  house  is  on  this  land  while  his  120  acres  may  be  miles  away. 

4.  A  very  small  per  cent  of  these  allotments  are  cultivated  by  the  Indians. 

5.  I  should  judge  that  50  per  cent  would  be  nearly  correct,  as  to  the  proportion  of 
their  lands  that  are  leased  under  both  the  old  and  new  rulings  of  the  Department, 
or  acts  of  Congress.  As  the  leases  under  the  new  law  have  only  come  under  my 
direct  supervision  the  present  crop  year,  I  can  only  answer  for  that  time.  The  result 
has  been  very  encouraging. 

6.  Individual  ownership  tends  to  make  the  Indian  more  independent,  more  like 
his  white  neighbor,  more  of  a  man,  and  is  a  long  st(^p  toward  the  goal  sought  b}' 
all  that  luiv(^  tluMuterest  of  the  Indian  at  heart.  Tlu^  opening  of  tlu^  surplus  lands 
to  settlement  by  the  white  men  tends  to  the  Ix'tterment  of  the  Indian  by  having  an 
example  of  what  thrift  and  industry  will  do  constantly  before  him.  It  should  lead 
them  out  of  their  old  tribal  customs  and  help  place  them  on  a  solid  basis,  when 
they  will  not  be  compelled  to  ask  the  Government  for  aid.  True,  there  are 
evils  that  constantly  surround  the  Indian,  but  they  are  no  greater  by  having  the 
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whites  on  the  reservation,  as  the  men  who  placed  evil  in  the  minds  of  the  Indian 
were  before  only  over  the  line. 

7.  This  reservation  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  hills  called  the  "Coteaus,"  which 
extend  its  whole  length.  The  land  of  the  valley  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  reserva- 
tion and  bordering  on  the  two  large  lakes,  Traverse  and  Bigstone,  is  well  a-.lapted 
to  farming,  and  any  Indian  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  taken  his  allotment  in 
the  valley  could,  if  he  has  the  capital  to  open  up  and  the  machinery  and  horses  to 
work  it,  and  uses  good  judgment  in  buying  and  selling,  support  a  family  on  160 
acres.  But  the  industrious  Indians  are  few  in  number.  They  simply  will  not  work 
if  there  is  any  other  way  of  getting  something  to  eat.  Then,  again,  the  custom  of 
visiting  among  one  another,  and  with  members  of  other  tribes,  is  very  discouraging 
to  an  Indian  who  is  thrifty;  for  if  he  accumulates  a  little  stock  and  grain  some  of 
his  neighbors  will  come  to  make  him  a  visit  and  stay  until  the  last  animal  is  killed 
and  the  last  kernal  of  grain  is  gone.  Indian  etiquette  will  not  allow  him  to  refuse 
them  anything. 

8.  Cattle  raising  is  a  profitable  industry  among  the  white  men,  and  the  Indian 
could  do  as  well  if  he  would  engage  himself  in  such  work,  but  he  will  not. 

In  regard  to  the  allotting  of  grazing  lands,  if  to  be  used  as  common  would  lead  to 
all  kinds  of  trouble  if  it  were  on  this  reservation.  As  the  land  bordering  on  water 
would  be  the  most  valuable,  the  Indian  owning  such  would  claim  the  most  of  it. 
But  if  it  is  as  we  have  it  here,  where  it  can  be  rented  to  an  individual  or  to  a  com- 
pany, it  would  work,  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble  woul'd  be  removed.  A  great  many 
of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  made  a  mistake  in  taking  land  that  is  good  only 
for  grazing,  as  the  rent  is  from  6  to  10  cents  per  acre,  or  perhaps  a  trifle  more,  when 
good  agricultural  land,  that  has  been  opened  up  or  broken  and  under  cultivation 
for  a  few  years,  rents  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  aci-e  per  year  for  the  number  of 
acres  that  are  cultivated. 

9.  We  have  the  allotments  all  recorded  in  register  books,  giving  description  of 
land,  name  of  allottee  (both  Indian  and  English  when  they  have  two  names), 
approval  of  allotment  when  reported  to  the  Secretary  for  patent,  and  date  and 
number  of  patent. 

10.  We  have  a  correct  enrollment  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation,  as  we  take  the 
census  at  least  twice  a  year  and  add  to  the  family  groups  names  of  ail  births,  and 
when  one  payment  is  made  after  the  death  of  an  Indian  his  name  is  dropped  from 
the  rolls;  that  is,  we  do  not  carry  his  name  on  the  rolls  that  we  are  making — just  a 
red  line  with  his  former  number.  Thus  we  can  trace  their  names  back.  The  trouble 
that  will  arise  will  be  the  establishing  of  rights  of  relationship  from  marriages  that 
were  contracted  according  to  the  Indian  custom  before  there  was  any  correct  enroll- 
ment of  the  Indians  here.  An  Indian  does  not  trace  his  relationship  as  a  white  man 
would,  but  he  is  liable  to  adopt  a  father  or  mother,  or  any  other  relative,  and  it  will 
be  a  knotty  problem  to  work  out  in  a  great  many  cases  when  the  time  comes  to 
deliver  deeds  to  this  people.  Where  blood  relationship  is  not  absolutely  proven  by 
these  Indians  the  land  should  be  sold  and  the  money  returned  to  the  Treasury  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  people. 

As  to  marriages,  we  enroll  the  parties  alone  when  their  names  are  given  us,  but 
marriages  are  seldom  reported  until  there  is  a  birth;  then  there  is  a  rush  for  this 
office  to  get  the  name  enrolled.  Marriages  are  all  solemnized  by  some  of  the  native 
ministers,  and  a  record  kept  in  the  church. 

11.  By  mounds  and  stakes. 

12.  The  rolls  are  as  complete  as  can  be  made. 

13.  If  the  present  law  which  allows  this  land  to  be  leased  for  a  term  of  only  three 
years  was  changed  so  as  to  permit  the  Indians  to  lease  for  a  period  of  at  least  five 
years  it  would  be  much  better  for  both  the  lessor  and  lessee  in  this  way:  A  white  man 
who  rents  an  Indian's  allotment  has  to  break  it  up,  which  costs  from  $2.25  to  |2.50 
per  acre  in  the  valley  and  $3.25  to  $4  in  the  hills.  This  is  a  heavy  expense,  and  in 
order  to  realize  a  profit  from  the  land  in  three  years  it  has  to  be  taxed  to  the  limit, 
with  no  effort  made  to  restore  to  the  soil  the  elements  needed  to  grow  a  paying  crop 
after  the  lease  expires.  Whereas  if  a  five-year  lease  could  be  made  the  strength  of 
the  land  would  be  husbanded  by  the  renter  in  summer  fallowing  and  rotation  of 
crops,  instead  of  taking  all  the  strength  o  fthe  ground  by  overcropping  the  land  in 
order  to  make  a  profit  on  a  three-year  lease.  Under  a  five-year  lease  more  interest 
would  be  taken  by  the  lessee  in  making  improvements  on  the  land  than  under  the 
shorter  term. 

I  am,  sirs,  very  respectfully,  Nathan  P.  Johnson, 

"  United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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Southern  Ute  Agency, 
Tgnucio,  Colo.,  November  29,  1899. 
Board  ok  Indian  Commissioners, 

WasJumjton,  D.  C. 
Sirs:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  replies  to  the  questions  siibiriitted  in 
your  letter  of  the  13th  instant  regarding  the  Indians  of  this  agency: 

1.  There  have  been  374  allotments  made  to  these  Indians. 

2.  Patents  for  all  allotments  have  been  issued,  and  are  filed  in  the  agency  office  for 
safe-keeping,  to  be  inalienable  and  not  subje(;t  to  taxation  for  twenty-five  years. 

3.  There  are  probably  300  Indians  living  on  allotted  lands,  tliough  this  sliould  not 
be  construed  to  mean  that  300  have  settled  on  their  individual  allotments,  but  live 
on  the  allotment  of  some  member  of  the  family,  very  frequently  an  entire  family 
residing  on  one  place. 

4.  Most  of  the  land  lying  in  the  bottoms  along  the  streams  where  water  can  be 
obtained  are  fenced  into  fields  and  pastures.  The  Indian  owning  such  a  place  culti- 
vates all  he  is  able  to  tend,  but  these  constitute  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  allotted 
ones,  and  in  consequence  the  Government  has  commenced  a  system  of  irrigating 
canals  to  carry  the  water  up  onto  higher  ground  and  furnish_  water  for  allotments 
that  lie  away  from  and  higher  up  than  the  streams.  When  this  system  is  complete, 
farming  will  be  carried  on  on  a  nuich  larger  scale. 

5.  There  has  been  no  leasing  thus  far  of  Indian  lands  connected  with  this  agency. 
The  surplus  lands  of  the  allotted  portion  of  the  reservation  were  thrown  open  to 
settkunent  on  May  4  last,  and  no  leases  have  yet  been  made. 

6.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  allotment  of  the  Indian,  and  submit  that  the  situa- 
tion here  furnishes  a  splendid  example  of  such  a  policy.  When  the  taking  of  land 
in  severalty  was  proposed  to  these  Indians  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
them,  and  a])out  one-third  accepted,  the  other  two-thirds  refusing  allotments.  As  a 
consequence  the  latter  removed  to  the  west  end  of  the  reservation,  and  the  east  end 
was  allotted.  The  allotted  ones  are  prosperous,  live  in  houses,  wear  citizen's  clothes, 
raise  some  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  farm  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  have  a  market 
for  all  their  products  at  home.  Their  health  is  good,  and  in  cases  of  sickness  resort 
to  the  agency  physician  for  treatment. 

The  unallotted  ones  have  absolutely  no  means  of  support  except  that  which  is 
given  them  by  the  Government.  They  live  in  tepees,  wear  the  blanket,  and  are  in 
the  same  conditi(jn  they  were  before,  wdth  no  signs  of  improvement  in  the  future. 
They  are  very  poor,  and  are  decreasing  in  numbers,  are  discontented,  and  at  times 
inclined  to  he.  turbulent. 

The  evils  of  the  allotment  policy,  as  I  have  observed  them,  is  the  introduction  of 
the  whisky  habit  by  the  whites  and  quarrels  arising  from  the  trespassing  of  stock. 

7.  While  cattle  and  sheep  raising  is  not  the  most  prevalent  industry  among  these 
Indians,  it  is  nevertheless  a  profitable  one  to  those  who  do  engage  in  it.  I  believ^e 
that  the  stock  business  is  what  the  Indian  is  best  naturally  adapted  to,  and  recom- 
mend that  pursuit,  provided  they  have  enough  grazing  land  for  the  stock  to  subsist 
on  the  year  around  without  the  necessity  of  purchasing  forage,  and  it  is  also  neces- 
sary for  the  Indian  to  l)e  well  advanced  along  the  lines  of  civilization.  I  would  not 
suggest  the  initiation  of  the  stock  business  among  many  of  the  tribes  as  they  are 
to-day,  from  the  fact  that  the  lazy,  ))lanket  Indian  will  first  devour  that  which  he 
has  of  his  own,  and  then,  witli  his  family,  proceed  to  dispose  with  that  of  his  friends. 
I  believe  in  the  allotment  of  all  land,  either  grazing  or  otherwise,  and  then  leas- 
ing of  a  majority  of  it  to  whites,  tiiat  they  may  move  in  and  around  the  Indians. 
While  this  may  be  attended  with  some  evils,  in  due  course  of  time  the  mingling  with 
the  whites  can  not  l)ut  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  their  red  neighbors.  Leases  should 
be  granted  for  a  term  of  years  long  enough  to  induce  desirable  farmers  to  take  hold 
of  the  lands,  and  I  recommend  that  the  maximum  term  be  as  much  as  ten  years,  at 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department. 

10.  There  is  a  census  roll  of  all  allotted  Indians  kept  distinct  from  the  unallotted 
ones,  and  on  this  roll  is  entered  all  births  and  deaths  as  they  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  this  office.  Any  such  birtlis  or  deaths  as  are  not  entered  thereon  at  the  time  of 
occurrence  are  entered  when  the  annual  census  is  taken  and  the  Indians  counted; 
also  the  date  of  same. 

11.  The  boundary  lines  of  allotments  are  marked  by  regular  corner  stones,  placed 
by  a  surveying  corps  employed  by  the  Department  for  that  purpose,  and  each  indi- 
vidual shown  his  corners. 

12.  We  have  not  noted  any  evils  arising  from  lack  of  registration  and  records,  as 
these  are  intact  and  correct,  and  the  only  trouble  we  have  had  is  in  cases  of  where 
the  Indian  insisted  on  residing  upon  and  claiming  land  that  was  not  allotted  to  him 
or  his  family,  but  which  he  was  wont  to  claim  i)rior  to  the  allotment,  and  as  each 
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allotment  consisted  of  160  acres,  could  not  comprehend  why  he  should  not  own  all 
the  surrounding  country;  but  even  this  has  not  been  difficult  to  overcome. 

The  most  practicable  suggestion  that  occurs  to  me  as  a  remedy  for  evils  that  may 
exist  in  policies  pursued  with  the  Indians  would  be  in  the  fulfilling  of  treaty  obliga- 
tions and  promises  made  them  by  the  Government  by  which  they  were  induced  to 
become  peaceable  and  give  up  the  immense  territories  over  which  they  roamed  and 
to  settle  down  on  comparatively  small  reservations.  My  experience  has  been  that 
in  order  to  accomplish  anything  with  the  Indian  one  must  first  have  his  entire 
confidence.  To  gain  this  is  to  always  tell  him  the  truth  and  make  no  promises 
one  can  not  fulfill.  If  you  have  his  confidence  anything  reasonable  may  be  required 
of  him,  and  he  will  cheerfully  comply;  consequently,  I  believe  that  if  treaty  obliga- 
tions were  carried  out  by  the  Government  as  well  as  the  Indian  has  conformed 
with  his,  the  representatives  of  the  former  would  have  much  less  difficulty  in  handling 
the  latter. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Louis  A.  Knackstedt, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Standing  Rock  Agency, 
Fort  Yates,  iV.  Dak.,  November'  23,  1<S90. 
BoAKJ)  OK  Indian  Commissioners, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sirs:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the 
13th  instant,  and  to   submit  the   following  replies  to  the  interrogatories  therein 
contained : 

1.  No  allotments  whatever  have  been  made  to  the  Indians  of  this  reservation. 

2.  No  patents  have  been  issued. 

3.  No  allotments  having  been  made,  the  homes  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation 
are  so  located  as  to  avoid  crowding.  The  formation  of  ' '  camps, ' '  or  the  settlement  of 
any  considerable  number  of  Indian  families  at  the  agency,  substations,  or  in  any  one 
locality  is  discouraged,  it  being,  in  my  opinion,  highly  prejudical  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Indians  themselves 

4.  I  have  required  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  to  a  limited  extent  as  a  means  of 
keeping  the  Indians'  minds  occupied,  but  it  is  by  no  means  profital)le;  unimportant 
crops  of  oats  and  corn  are  produced,  the  quality  of  the  grain  being  (when  the  crop 
is  a  success)  fair.  The  practice  of  requiring  the  cultivation  and  care  of  at  least  a 
small  area  of  ground  lias,  however,  been  productive  of  much  good  in  allowing  but 
little  time  for  chronic  "visiting,"  and  "talking  over  old  times." 

5.  None  of  the  lands  of  this  reservation  are  leased. 

6.  On  reservations  Avhere  land  is  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits  the  allotment 
I)olicy  might  be  followed  with  good  results. 

7.  The  nature  of  the  soil  of  this  reservation  precludes  the  ])ossibility  of  general 
and  successful  cultivation.  The  most  industrious  Indian  would,  if  deprived  of  the 
rations  now  furnished  by  the  Government,  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  support  him- 
self and  family  upon  the  product  of  160  acres  of  this  land.  This  remark  is  applicable 
to  all  portions  of  the  reservation. 

8.  The  herding  and  general  care  of  his  stock  furnishes  steady  occupation  for  the 
industrious  Indian,  and  there  is  a  general  disposition  among  the  Indians  under  my 
charge  to  advance  the  industry  of  stock  raising.  The  grazing  possibilities  of  this 
reservation  are  unlimited;  the  Indians  take  kindly  to  the  work  of  caring  for  their 
herds,  and  issues  of  cattle  have,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  been  productive 
of  the  most  gratifying  results  in  way  of  increase.  I  would  not  advocate  the  allotment 
of  the  grazing  lands,  but  would  permit  the  Indians  to  use  such  lands  in  common. 

9.  No  provision  has  been  made  for  the  registration  of  allotments  or  the  names  of 
allottees. 

10.  A  careful  register  is  kept  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  Indians.  Indians  desiring 
to  marry  are  required  to  first  secure  a  license  from  the  agent,  and  a  register  is  kept 
of  all  marriages  solemnized  by  the  agent  and  by  ministers  of  the  gospel.  The  license 
system  has  avoided,  in  a  great  many  instances,  the  marriage  of  girls  of  tender  age, 
some  of  whom  were  compelled  to  marry  against  their  will  1  )y  their  parents.  A  copy 
of  the  form  of  marriage  license  used  is  attache.d  hereto. 

11  and  12.  Not  applicable  to  this  agency. 

I  would  respectfully  urge  upon  your  honorable  board  the  great  necessity  for  a  law 
granting  to  Indian  agents  the  power  of  divorce.  There  are  on  this  reservation  mar- 
ried couples  who  have  not  lived  together  for  eight  or  ten  years.  Divorce  can  not  be 
had  except  by  action  in  the  civil  courts,  and  the  Indians  have  no  money  with  which 
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to  employ  counsel  and  defray  the  other  expenses  incident  to  such  proceedinjzs.  Some 
of  these  would  remarry  if  free  to  do  so,  and  were  the  agent  empowered  to  grant 
divorces  it  would  avoid  some  immorality. 

I  would  also  respectfully  suggest  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  punish- 
ment of  white  men  committing  depredations  upon  Indians'  cattle.  There  appears  at 
X)resent  to  be  no  law  under  which  such  offenders  may  be  prosecuted.  I  cite  the  fol- 
lowing as  an  instance: 

On  July  25,  1899,  three  of  the  surveying  crew  of  a  Mr.  Fessenden,  who  had  a  con- 
tract for  surveying  a  portion  of  this  reservation,  De  Line,  Armstrong,  and  Kurtz  by 
name,  were  caught  in  the  act  of  killing  a  yearling  calf  belonging  to  an  Indian  of  this 
reservation  by  the  name  of  Use  His  Knife.  The  three  men  were  arrested,  brought 
to  the  agency,  and  placed  in  confinement,  and  the  United  States  marshal  notified. 
It  developed,  however,  that  no  law  existed  under  which  these  men  could  he  pun- 
ished, and  they  Avere  accordingly  released. 

The  Indians'of  this  reserv^ation  regard  the  failure  to  punish  these  men  as  a  great 
injustice  to  themselves,  urging  that  they  would  be  severely  punished  for  a  like  offense 
against  white  men,  but  that'  a  white  man  may,  apparently,  kill  their  stock  with 
impunity  and  go  scot-free.  In  all  reason  the  Indians  should  be  encouraged  in  their 
efforts  to  raise  stock,  by  the  knowledge  that  they  have  some  redress  for  such  wrongs 
as  the  above,  and  I  can  not  urge  too  strongly  upon  your  honorable  board  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  some  means  of  meting  out  justice  to  such  offenders. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sirs,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  H.  Bingenheimer, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Tongue  River  Agency,  ^Iont.,  December  ;J,  1899. 
Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Keplying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th  ultimo,  would  respectfully  submit 
the  following  answers: 

1.  None. 

2.  None. 

3.  None. 

4.  About  two-thirds  of  these  people  cultivate  gardens  from  one-half  to  2  acres  in 
extent,  al)out  half  of  the  Rosebud  Valley  being  occupied  ])y  white  settlers  (who  have 
patents  for  their  land,  will  not  move  out — want  to  sell — bill  in  1900) . 

5.  None  leased.     As  to  results  can  not  say. 

6.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  allotment  of  land  to  Indians  would  be  beneficial 
where  they  are  compelled  to  remain  on  their  allotments,  make  permanent  improve- 
ments, cultivate  their  lands,  and  raise  stock.  I  see  no  good  results  from  leasing  lands  by 
Indians  to  whites  or  others,  ])ut,  on  the  contrary,  a  few  cases  which  came  under  my 
observation  convinced  me  that  the  leasing  of  allotted  lands  is  bad  for  the  Indian,  as 
he  soon  spends  his  money  very  foolishly  and  then  drifts  around  with  nothing  to 
occupy  his  mind,  finally  winds  up  in  the  tepee  without  anything,  and  loses  all  interest 
in  his  home. 

7.  There  being  so  much  of  the  land  upon  this  reserve  occupied  by  whites  that  it 
would  be  im])ossible  for  me  to  make  a  fair  estimate  until  they  are  removed. 

8.  The  Indians  under  my  care  having  no  cattle  or  sheep,  can  not  inform  as  to  the 
effect.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all  grazing  lands  should  be  held  in  common  and 
not  allotted  until  these  people  are  further  advanced. 

9.  None. 

10.  No  marriage  record  at  agency;  record  of  births  and  deaths  ke])t  on  census  rolls 
in  files  of  agency  office. 

11.  No  boundaries  marked;  no  allotments  made. 

12.  I  have,  as  regards  marriages. 

J3.  There  should  be  furnished  for  use  and  kept  in  tlie  files  of  agency  office  a  set  of 
registry  books  wherein  all  marriages  should  be  kept,  giving  the  names  of  the  con- 
tracting ])arti('H  thereto  and  their  ])arents'  names,  the  date  of  marriage,  the  name  of 
})ers()n  who  performs  the  cei'eniony,  together  with  the  names  of  witnesses;  also  a 
register  of  l)irths,  giving  date  of  birth,  name,  sex,  and  })arents'  names.  Deaths  might 
be  entered  in  same  book. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  by  the  use  of  such  records  the  relationship  existing 
between  the  different  meml)ersof  this  1ril)e  could  be  ascertained  to  acertainty.  As  it 
is,  the  information  comes  from  tlu^  rndian  through  the  inter[)reter.  Where  children 
are  transferred  to  different  families  the  relationship  may  not  be  correct,  which,  if  not 
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corrected  in  time,  will  lead  to  deterioration  of  these  people,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
possible  intermarriage  of  blood  relations,  which  is  liable  to  occur. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  C.  Clifford, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


TuLALiP,  Wash.,  December  30,  1S99. 
The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  I  have  your  two  favors,  November  14  and  December  11,  and  am  get- 
ting together  as  far  as  possible  information  for  an  intelligent  reply.     This  (Tulalip 
Agency)  is  made  up  of  five  reservations,  which  makes  it  rather  difficult  and  requires 
some  correspondence  to  cover  the  information  you  ask. 

I  hope  to  send  you  my  reply,  giving  as  fully  as  possible  the  information  you  desire, 
the  latter  part  of  January,  perhaps  by  the  20th.     [Not  received,  February  8,  sec'y.] 
Yours,  truly, 

Edward  Mills, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Uintah,  etc..  Agency, 

WJdterocks,  Utah,  November  20,  1899. 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 

Washington,  I).  C. 
Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following  answers  to  your  questions 
submitted  in  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant. 

1.  About  400.     (See  Commissioner's  report  1898.) 

2.  None.- 

3.  About  150. 

4.  About  50  of  them  are  cultivating  on  an  average  about  50  acres  each. 

5.  None  of  them  have  been  leased. 

6.  I  can  not  see  any  benefit  to  lie  derived  from  allotting  lands  to  Indians  where  the 
Indians  still  live  on  and  keep  all  the  land  themselves.  The  only  benefit  derived 
would  be  where  the  Indians  are  mixed  up  with  the  white  people,  by  seeing  what  a 
white  man  could  do  with  this  land.  As  it  is  here,  the  Indians  are  all  living  together, 
with  no  white  men  on  the  reservation.  They  have  improved  very  little  since  being 
allotted. 

In  speaking  about  allotments  I  refer  to  the  Uncompahgre  Indians,  a  part  of  whom 
are  allotted  on  the  former  Uncompahgre  Keservation  and  a  part  on  the  Uintah  Reser- 
vation. None  of  the  Uintah  Indians  have  been  allotted.  About  75  of  them  have 
had  farms  assigned  to  them  and  are  doing  very  well;  in  fact,  they  are  doing  much 
better  than  the  Uncompahgres  who  have  land  allotted  to  them. 

7.  I  believe  that  on  a  great  portion  of  the  Uintah  Reservation  an  Indian  t^ould  sup- 
port himself  and  family  on  40  acres  of  land. 

8.  There  are  very  few  cattle  and  sheep  raised  on  the  reservation.  The  Indians 
think  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  steal  cattle  or  sheep  from  another  Indian,  and  for 
that  reason  those  who  would  raise  them  otherwise  are  afraid  to.  I  do  all  I  can  to 
punish  an  Indian  for  this  offense,  but  it  is  hard  to  prove  it  on  them.  They  all  have 
horses.     Indians  are  not  as  much  inclined  to  steal  horses  as  they  are  other  stock. 

These  Indians  have  about  800,000  acres  of  grazing  land  in  the  western  part  of  the 
reservation.  I  think  it  is  much  better  for  the  Indians  to  have  the  Department  lease 
it  to  stockmen  and  not  sell  or  allot  it  to  Indians. 

9.  No  provisions  whatever  have  been  made  for  the  permanent  register  of  allot- 
ments. We  have  a  register  of  the  farms  that  have  been  assigned  to  the  Uintah 
Indians. 

10.  We  keep  a  record  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  Indians,  but  do  not  keep  any 
record  of  marriages.  The  divorce  laws  of  this  reservation  are  such  that  it  would 
keep  one  man  busy  keeping  a  record  of  them.  The  record  of  births  and  deaths  are 
kept  by  the  chief  clerk. 

11.  Where  the  Uncompahgre  Commission  made  allotments  they  put  a  cedar  post 
at  each  corner  with  the  description  of  the  allotment  chiseled  on  it.  These  allot- 
ments are  all  well  marked. 

12.  Yes. 

13.  There  are  about  300  Uncompahgre  Indiana  under  my  charge  who  have  never 
been  alloted.  They  have  no  interest  in  this  reservation  whatever,  but  the 
Uintahs  have  agreed  that  they  shall  have  allotments  on  this  reservation.  The 
Interior  Department  should  send  an  alloting  agent  here  to  close  this  matter  up  and 
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see  that  every  Indian  has  a  piece  of  land,  and  make  a  ('oni2:)lete  record  of  all  allot- 
ments for  office  use. 

Very  respectfully,  H.  P.  IVIyton, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Umatilla  Agency,  Oreg.,  January  £6,  1900. 
Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners^  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  communication  of  November  14,  1899,  which  had 
become  misplaced,  I  am  pleased  to  reply  as  follows  to  the  several  questions  therein 
asked : 

1.  Allotments  to  the  number  of  1,106  have  been  made. 

2.  Patents  will  not  be  issued  until  twenty-five  years  will  have  passed  from  the  time 
of  allotment. 

3.  About  500  are  living  on  their  allotted  lands. 

4.  All  tillable  lands  are  being  cultivated  by  allottees  or  leased. 

5.  About  one-tenth  are  leased,  for  wheat  raising.     Good  rents  are  received. 

6.  Benefit  to  allottees.  They  see  and  realize  that  the  lessees  make  money  from 
the  lands,  which  is  an  incentive  for  them  to  do  so.  The  allotment  policy,  I  am  of 
oi:>inion,  is  good. 

7.  About  two-thirds. 

8.  These  Indians  have  a  few  cattle,  quite  a  number  of  horses,  no  sheep.  Their 
lands  are  more  profitable  for  agriculture,  and  upon  this  reserve  that  which  is  not 
tillable  is  in  use  as  grazing  land  for  the  stock  of  allottees.     There  is  not  enough  of  it. 

9.  An  allotment  roll  book  is  the  only  register  of  allotments  upon  this  reservation. 

10.  The  agency  physician  keeps  a  daily  register  of  births  and  deaths  of  allottees, 
but  no  record  is  kept  of  marriages. 

11.  Individual  allotment  boundaries  are  not  marked  in  any  particular  way,  other 
than  by  fences.  Most  all  allotments  are  fenced,  either  ])y  themselves  or  with  other 
allotments.  Upon  this  reservation  they  are  easily  distinguishable  by  roads  located 
along  each  section,  east  and  west,  north  and  south. 

12.  I  have  not  noticed  evils  as  yet,  but  fully  realize  that  in  the  future  great  trouble 
and  confusion  will  arise. 

13.  A  complete,  continuous,  and  permanent  register  of  allotments,  allottees,  mar- 
riages, births,  deaths,  court  decrees,  etc.,  should  l)y  all  means  be  kept  at  agencies. 

Trusting  I  ha\e  answered  the  questions  satisfactorily, 
I  am,  respectfully, 

Charles  Wilkins, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Union  Agency, 
Muscogee,  Ind.  T. ,  November  17,  1899. 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Your  letter  of  the  14th  instant  has  been  received  and  referred  to  the 
commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  commonly  known  as  the  ''Dawes  Com- 
mission." 

The  information  desired  can  be  furnished  to  you  by  said  commission,  as  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  allotment  of  land  in  the  Indian  Territory  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
this  commission. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  Blair  Siioenfelt, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
A])}»r()ved: 

J.  Geo.  Wright, 
United  States  Indian  Insjyector. 


Union  Agency, 
Muskogee,  Ind.  T.,  Decembers,  1899. 
Mr.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sik:  Your  letter  of  November  14,  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Shoenfelt,  United 
States  Indian  agent  at  this  ])oiiit,  has  l)een  referred  to  this  commission. 

It  is  presumed  that  your  letter  is  intended  to  elicit  information  from  Indian  agents 
in  charge  of  Indian  agencies  having  sujHTvision  over  Indian  reservations.  As  you 
are  doubtless  aware,  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  Indian  Territory  an?  radically 
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different  from  those  existing  among  other  A¥estern  agencies.  Proceeding  on  the 
theory  that  you  are  faniihar  with  the  general  situation  here,  1  have  the  honor  to 
make  answer  to  your  various  inquiries  as  follows : 

i.  The  commission  on  April  1,  1899,  opened  an  office  at  Muskogee,  in  the  Creek 
Nation,  for  the  selection  of  allotments  by  Creek  citizens.  As  a  preliminary  allot- 
ment, each  Creek  citizen  has  been  permitted  to  select  160  acres,  and  up  to  this  date 
approximately  6,500  selections  have  thus  been  filed  upon.  Were  all  the  lands  of 
the  Creeks  divided  among  the  members  of  the  tribe,  each  citizen  would  be  entitled 
to  approximately  200  acres,  varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  value  of  the  land 
selected.  "  The  preliminary  allotment  of  160  acres  is  made  with  a  view  to  giving  each 
citizen  a  homestead  of  good  land.  No  allotments  have  yet  been  made  among  the 
citizens  of  the  other  four  tribes,  but  offices  will  be  established  for  that  purj^ose  as 
soon  as  citizenship  rolls  can  be  completed. 

2.  No  patents  have  yet  been  issued. 

3.  The  members  of  the  Five  Tribes  are  not  confined  to  Indians,  owing  to  the  prop- 
erty rights  conferred  upon  negroes  and  white  persons  intermarrying  with  citizens  in 
several  of  the  tribes.  So  far,  however,  as  allotments  have  been  made  to  Creeks,  it 
may  be  said  that  those  w^ho  have  filed  either  occupy  their  lands  or  rent  them  for 
grazing  or  agricultural  purposes.  As  each  member  of  a  citizen's  family  is  entitled 
to  select  160  acres,  one  family  can  not,  as  a  rule,  live  upon  all  the  lands  selected  l>y 
them. 

4.  The  citizens  of  the  Five  Tribes  may  all  be  said  to  be  cultivating  their  lands  to  a 
certain  extent,  save  as  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  business  in  the  towns. 

5.  The  commission  is  unable  to  give  you  information  as  to  the  amount  of  land 
leased  by  citizens  of  the  Five  Tribes.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  lands  of  the 
tribes,  however,  is  leased  to  noncitizens  for  grazing  and  agricultural  purposes.  The 
commission  believes  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  citizens  of  these  tribes  to  lease 
such  of  their  lands  as  they  are  unable  to  cultivate  themselves,  and  the  income  thus 
derived  is  of  material  benefit  to  the  owners  of  the  land.  As  soon  as  allotment  shall 
have  been  completed  in  all  the  tribes,  or  has  progressed  to  a  considerable  extent,  it 
will  be  possible  to  estavdish  a  system  under  which  the  renting  of  tribal  lands  can  be 
controlled  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  various  tribes.  This  is  made  impos- 
sible at  the  present  time,  save  in  the  Creek  Nation,  by  reason  of  there  being  no  way 
to  determine  what  particular  citizen  is  entitled  to  rent  any  particular  tract  of  land. 
In  the  Creek  Nation  all  leases  are  required  to  be  deposited  with  the  commission 
for  investigation  and  departmental  approval,  and  as  a  result  an  increased  income  is 
assured  to  the  members  of  the  tribe. 

6.  In  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  the  allotment  of  lands  to  Indians  is  absolutely 
essential  to  their  welfare  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  large.  Without  allot- 
ment, disputes  and  quarrels  are  constantly  arising  among  the  citizens  as  to  their 
respective  rights  to  lands,  and  law,  order,  and  good  citizenship  is  an  impossibility. 

7.  The  commission  has  no  information  at  hand  showing  the  amount  of  land  in 
Indian  Territory  adapted  to  agriculture.  With  the  exception  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
however,  there  is  believed  to  be  160  acres  per  capita  suitable  for  agricultural  x^urposes. 

8.  The  lands  of  the  Five  Tribes  are  of  a  very  diversified  character,  and  there  is  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  land  to  enable  the  members  of  the  various  tribes  to  cultivate 
the  more  tillable  portion,  and  pasture  those  lands  which  are  best  adapted  for  stock 
growing.  The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  diversified  farming  is  the  best 
industry  for  citizens.  The  allotment  of  lands  will  not  necessarily  prevent  the  leasing 
of  lands  for  grazing  purposes. 

9.  A  permanent  record  is  being  prepared  by  the  commission  of  allotments  made, 
showing  names  of  allottees  and  describing  lands  filed  upon.  When  the  rolls  of 
citizenship  shall  have  been  completed  and  approved  by  the  Secretary,  children  boi'n 
to  citizens  of  the  Five  Tribes  can  no  longer  share  in  the  common  property  of  the 
tribe  save  by  inheritance  of  family  estates. 

10.  The  commission  requires  all  births  to  be  reported  to  it,  and  all  other  possible 
means  are  being  adopted  by  the  commission  for  securing  the  names  of  newly  born 
children.  As  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  citizens  to  report  such  births,  it  is  not 
believed  that  any  will  be  omitted  when  final  rolls  are  made.  Deaths  will  likewise 
be  recorded,  and  the  names  of  deceased  citizens  omitted  from  the  citizenshij:)  rolls. 
Strictly  speaking,  no  marriage  record  is  kept,  but  such  record  is  being  made  by  the 
commission  as  to  enable  it  to  make  a  correct  roll  of  those  persons  who  by  inter- 
marriage with  citizens  of  the  Five  Tribes  are  entitled  to  any  citizenship  rights  thereby 

11.  Individual  allotments  will  be  bounded  by  lines  of  Government  survey. 

12.  The  lack  of  correct  registration  of  citizens  of  the  Five  Tribes  has  caused  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  a  great  expense,  has  delayed  the  development  of 
the  country  and  retarded  its  moral,  intellectual,  and  commercial  growth;  for  without 
correct  rolls  of   citizens  an  equitable  distribution  of  tribal  property  could  not  be 
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DUidc,  and  without  individuid  ownership  of  property  no  liealthfid  conditions  could 
exist. 

13.  The  remedies  for  the  evils  which  have  in  the  past  existed  in  Indian  Territory, 
and  which  to  a  degree  still  exist,  are  now  being  applied,  and  it  is  but  a  question  of  a 
few  years  when  the  Territory  will  be  prepared  for  statehood  and  its  citizens  placed 
on  equal  footing  with  those  of  the  several  States  so  far  as  educational,  political,  and 
connnercial  advantages  are  concerned. 

The  annual  report  of  this  commission  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  will  soon 
1)0  ready  for  distribution.  In  it  will  l)e  found  a  detailed  account  of  the  work  being 
done  by  the  commission.  A  copy  of  same  will  be  mailed  you  as  soon  as  received 
from  the  jirinter. 

Should  you  desire  further  information,  it  will  be  cheerfully  given  on   application. 
Very  respectfully,  Tams  Bixby, 

Acting  Chairman. 


Warm  Spring  Agency,  Ore.,  December  IS,  1899. 
]\rr.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  Replying  to  your  circular  letter  of  November  14,  1899,  I  beg  herewith  to 
answer  in  detail  and  to  state  that  the  occasion  of  the  delay  in  the  performance  of 
this  duty  is  the  absence  of  my  clerk  and  stenographer  and  a  press  of  clerical  work 
that  demanded  my  personal  attention: 

1.  978  allotments  have  been  made. 

2.  978  patents  have  been  issued.     Not  all  delivered. 

3.  175,  and  tendency  growing  to  cultivate  their  lands. 

4.  I  should  say  about  30  per  cent. 

5.  No  leases. 

().  In  my  oi)inion  the  allotment  policy  of  the  Government  is  wise,  very  much  aid- 
ing the  Indians  in  advancement.  By  it  the  Indian  becomes  sufficiently  to  take  care 
of  ills  holdings.  The  same  principle  applies  as  if  you  compel  an  Indian  to  pay  for 
his  wagon  in  labor.     He  will  give  the  same  double  the  care  had  it  been  given  him. 

7.  Not  to  exceed  15  per  cent,  largely  adapted  to  stock  raising. 

8.  Stock  raising  is  the  principal  occupation,  and  our  people  recently  were  selling 
their  worthless  ponies  an(l  investing  proceeds  in  cattle  and  sheep.  Additional  allot- 
ments of  grazing  lands  would  stimulate  this  industry,  which  is  quite  protital)le. 

9.  Permanent  register  of  allottees  sent  from  Depar1:ment. 

10.  No  proper  record  is  kept.  Births  and  deaths  are  reported  by  police,  but  the 
system  is  not  accurate  enough.  License  is  required  of  agent  before  marriage,  but  no 
proper  record  has  been  kei)t  to  this  date.  I  strongly  advise  that  recommendation  be 
made  covering  this  defect. 

11.  By  stakes  or  stones,  but  apparently  lacking  in  many  allotments.  C/ontentions 
often  arising  therefrom  as  to  boundary  lines. 

12.  Proper  records  and  registers  would  im}>rove  conditions. 

13.  I  can  at  present  only  suggest  that  in  future  that  marriage,  birth,  and  death 
records  ha  required  in  system;  and  in  stock-raising  sections  such  industry  be  encour- 
aged by  the  Government  in  so  far  as  practicable  by  the  importation  of  thoroughbred 
stock. 

Very  respectfully,  James  L.  Cowan, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Western  Shoshone  Agency, 

White  Bock,  Ncv.,  November  28,  1899. 
Dr.  .Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Scrretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  J).  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  re(]uesting  re})lies  to  (luestions 
iclating  to  allotments,  etc.,  I  have  the  honor  to  subnut  the  following,  which  ai'«^  from 
rather  immature  observation  here,  as  I  have  been  in  charge  but  a  short  time: 
1,  2,  3.  No  allotments  have  been  made  here. 

4.  They  cultivate  a  small  portion  of  land  wherever  they  may  have  selected  it,  l)ut 
the  results  of  agriculture  here  are  not  encouraging. 

5.  No  leases. 

<>.  P>asing  my  opinion  on  observation  Avhere  attempts  have  been  made,  I  would  say 
that  with  individual  ownership,  and  assurance  of  retaining  the  benefit  of  the  improve- 
ments on  his  land,  comes  an  interest  and  incentive  that  are  surely  beneficial,  and  is 
surely  a  necessary  step  toward  the  time,  which  we  hope  is  in  the  future,  when  he 
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will  be  a  part  of  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  attainment  of  worthless  land  some- 
times debars  the  Indian  from  his  former  means  of  livelihood  and  confines  him  to  a 
piece  of  land  on  which  no  one  could  make  a  living  without  expensive  irrigation, 
which  he  can  not  do,  thus  placing  him  in  a  bad  condition  indeed. 

The  allotment  seems  to  be  responsible  for  the  placing  of  some  tribes  on  their  own 
responsibility,  with  full  citizenship,  who  are  wholly  incompetent  for  the  trust,  with 
most  demoralizing  results. 

7.  About  20  per  cent  is  suitable  for  agriculture  with  irrigation,  but  there  is  ncjt 
water  available  for  that  much,  and  the  seasons  are  so  short  that  crops  are  very  uncer- 
tain, the  altitude  l:)eing  over  6,000  feet.  They  might  produce  some  hay  and  grain 
on  160  acres,  if  they  had  the  privilege  of  a  cattle  range  besides.  Distance  from  mar- 
ket would  prevent  marketing  grain  at  any  profit,  if  any  excess  was  produced. 

8.  Cattle  raising  is  the  only  industry  suited  to  this  country,  the  winters  being 
rather  severe  for  sheep.  The  Indians  have  not  engaged  in  it  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
they  should,  which  seems  to  me  the  surest  way  to  self-support  here.  And  cattle 
raising  combined  with  agriculture  is  surely  as  civilizing  as  agriculture  alone.  I 
would  suggest  and  recommend  the  careful  allotment  of  the  hay  and  agricultural 
land  so  that  each  Indian  might  have  land  for  hay  and  grain  in  individual  ownership, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  reserve,  which  is  fit  for  grazing  only,  should  be  kept  as  a 
common  range  for  the  Indians  exclusively.  There  would  be  no  advantage  in  allot- 
ting it,  as  it  could  not  be  fenced,  there  being  no  water  on  large  tracts  of  it. 

9^  None. 

10.  There  seems  to  have  been  none  kept,  though  I  hope  to  make  and  keep  one, 
as  I  have  seen  need  of  it  in  other  places. 

11,  12,  13.  Not  yet. 

Trusting  these  replies  may  meet  the  requirements,  and  assuring  you  of  my  readi- 
ness to  comply  with  any  suggestions  of  your  honorable  board, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Calvin  Asbury, 
/Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent. 


White  Earth,  Minn.,  December  SO,  1899. 
Mr.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  November  14,  1899,  I  report  as  follows: 

1.  4,078  allotments  made. 

2.  No  record  in  this  office. 

3.  About  one-fourth  living  on  their  allotments. 

4.  Nearly  all  cultivating  their  lands. 

5.  No  legal  leases  upon  this  reservation. 

6.  1  think  the  policy  of  allotting  land  to  Indians  is  a  good  one.     I  think  it  incul- 
cates an  independent  disposition  and  lifts  them  out  of  the  habit  of  being  dependent. 

7.  About  three-fourths  of  the  land  is  adapted  to  agriculture. 

8.  No  grazing  land  allotted  on  this  reserve. 

9.  Register  of  allotments  at  present  in  the  office  of  Chippewa  Commission.     No 
provision  made  in  this  office  as  yet. 

10.  No  register  of  births  and  deaths  kept. 

11.  Where  allotments  have  been  made  the  boundary  lines  are  marked  by  pits, 
mounds,  and  stakes. 

12.  Have  not  as  yet  noted  any  evils  from  lack  of  registration. 
Most  respectfully, 

John  H.  Sutherland, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Fort  Simcoe,  Yakima  Agency,  Wash., 

December  24,  1899. 
Hon.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  In  reply  to  your  circular  letter  of  November  14,  inquiring  as  to  the  effects  of 
allotments  of  land  in  severalty  to  Indians,  and  to  the  manner  of  registration  of  allot- 
ments that  have  been  made  and  of  continuous  registration  of  marriages,  births,  and 
deaths,  will  say  that  most  of  the  Indians  are  showing  a  disposition  to  improve  their 
allotments  and  make  homes  for  themselves  wherever  the  location  is  such  that  they 
can  obtain  water  for  irrigation;  but  as  there  is  a  large  amount  of  the  allotted  land  on 
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the  reservation  where  water  can  not  l^e  obtained  without  great  expense,  such  lands 
can  not  be  improved  by  the  Indians,  neither  can  they  be  leased,  as  the  lands  on  this 
reservation  nuist  all  be  irrigated  to  produce  anything. 

I  have  in  the  office  a  complete  register  containing  the  names  of  all  the  Indians 
allotted,  giving  age,  sex,  and  description  of  land,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  copy  of  the  sched- 
ule of  allotments.  I  also  have  a  large  maj)  showing  location  of  all  allottees.  I  find 
this  of  very  great  assistance.  Many  of  the  Indians  can  read,  and  can  readily  locate 
allotments  ivoin  information  obtained  from  the  map. 

Most  of  the  Indians  are  married  by  tlie  missionaries  on  tlu;  reservation,  who  keep 
a  record  of  the  marriages  at  the  churches.  Some  of  them  still  cling  to  old  Indian 
ways  and  marry  after  Indian  fashion,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  or  to  force 
them  to  comply  with  the  State  laws,  and  when  they  do  marry  they  are  very  apt  to 
be  married  under  a  different  name  than  the  name  they,  were  allotted  under,  and  for 
this  reason  I  am  inclined  to  think  permits  or  licenses  should  be  granted  by  the  agent, 
as  the  agent's  office  is  the  only  place  where  their  allotted  names  can  be  correctly 
obtained. 

It  seems  it  was  at  one  time  the  policy  here  for  Indians  to  discard  Indian  names, 
and  with  a  multiplicity  of  Indian  names  which  some  of  them  have,  and  with  an  English 
name  added,  which  tliey  use  in  transacting  business  with  the  whites,  they  are  ver}^ 
a})t  to  use  English  names  if  they  have  any  when  they  are  married,  and  it  seems  very 
hard  to  get  them  to  use  the  name  under  which  they  were  allotted. 

The  regulations  require  the  agency  physician  to  keep  "a  record  of  all  births  and 
deaths.  He  may  do  the  best  he  can,  but  it  is  a  very  imperfect  record.  As  there  has 
never  been  any  annuity  payments  made  to  these  Indians,  or  any  regular  issue  of 
rations,  there  is  not  the  inducement  here  that  there  is  on  some  other  reservations  for 
them  to  report  the  deaths  and  births  in  their  families,  and  I  find  it  utterly  impossible 
to  keep  a  correct  record. 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  my  annual  report  to  the  honorable  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  from  this  agency  for  1899,  which,  I  believe,  will  give 
you  such  other  information  as  you  may  desire  that  is  not  contained  in  this  letter. 

The  last  session  of  Congress  passed  an  act  allowing  leases  to  be  made  on  this  reser- 
vation for  agricultural  purposes  for  a  term  of  five  years,  but  owing  to  a  scarcity  of 
water  and  the  great  expense  of  obtaining  water  for  irrigating  purposes,  but  few  leases 
liave  been  or  can  be  made. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Jay  Lynch, 

United  Slates  Indian  Agent. 


Yankton  Agency, 
Greenwood,  S.  Dak. ,  December  20,  1899. 
Mr.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication  of  November 
14,  1899,  asking  for  certain  information  regarding  the  Indians  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  agency,  and  in  reply  thereto  I  submit  the  following  replies  to  your  questions: 

1.  A  little  over  2,612  allotments  have  been  made.  All  members  of  the  Yankton 
Sioux  tribe. 

2.  Under  act  of  1887,  1,484;  under  act  of  1891,  1,128;  total,  2,612. 

3.  Nearly  all  of  the  Indians  arc;  living  on  their  allotments. 

4.  Two-thirds  are  cultivating  their  allotments. 

5.  About  200  grazing  leases  made  at  from  10  to  12^  cents  per  acre;  results  good. 

6.  That  the  allotment  policy  at  this  agency  is  good. 

7.  About  two-thirds  of  the  allotment. 

H.  There  have  been  700  heifers  issued  to  the  Indians,  and  if  proper  care  be  taken  of 
tluMii  the  increase  derived  from  same  will  be  most  beneficial.  This  reservation  is 
most  adapted  to  grazing  purposes,  and  cattle  raising  should  be  greatly  encouraged. 

9.  Oidy  by  tract-books  furnished  this  office. 

10.  The re'is  no  regular  register  kept  at  this  agency,  but  yearly  census  books  are 
kept,  in  which  all  births  and  deaths  are  properly  entered,  when  same  are  reported  to 
the  issue  clerk. 

11.  Most  of  the  Indians  know  their  allotments  and  boundaries. 

12.  Yes. 

18.  That  regular  printed  registers  be  fnruisluMl  by  Ihc  Indian  Department  to  all 
the  Indian  agencies,  so  that  future  evils  may  not  occur  when  deeds  are  to  be  issued 
to  tlM^  heirs  of  all  deceased  all(>ttees. 

\ery  resiH'ctfully,  JoiTN  W.  Harding, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

PEOCEEDINGS   OF  THE   BOAKD   OF   INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS  AT  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  LAKE  MOHONK  INDIAN  CONFERENCE. 

First  session,  Wednesday,  Octoher  11,  1899. 

The  Seventeeth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Indian  Conference  was  called  to  order  at 
10  a.  m.  Wednesday,  October  11,  1899,  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley,  the  hostof  the  occasion. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Theodore  Cuyler. 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  can  not  begin  to  tell  yon,  my  friends,  the  pleasure  it  gives  me  to 
welcome  you  here.  Every  year  I  think  I  appreciate  more  the  gathering  of  persons 
interested  in  the  salvation  of  the  Indian ;  and  although  the  problems  are  being  slowly, 
though  surely,  solved,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done.  Sometimew  I 
think  we  shall  soon  reach  the  end;  and  then  I  see  so  many  things  that  call  for  the 
care  of  thoughtful  men  that  the  need  of  these  gatherings  is  plain.  We  have  many 
of  the  leaders  here  to-day — three  or  four  of  them  who  have  been  in  charge  of  the 
Indians  for  the  last  twenty  years — men  of  large  experience.  We  have  besides  men 
and  women  from  the  field  and  some  of  the  old  war  horses  for  the  executive  committee. 
So  we  have  the  promise  of  a  good  conference,  and  I  hope  that  everything  will  work 
smoothly.  We  have  always  managed  to  live  together  in  love,  and  to  speak  our  minds 
freely,  and  finally  settle  down  to  a  good  unanimous  conclusion.  1  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Jones,  the  Indian  Commissioner,  is  coming.  He  is  a  good  man 
and  wise,  and  will  be  a  great  addition. 

Mr.  Smiley  then  introduced  Merrill  E.  Gates,  LL.  D.,  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  as  his  choice  for  presiding  officer.  Dr.  Gates  was  unanimously 
elected,  and  at  once  took  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Foster,  Mr.  J.  W.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows,  of  Boston, 
and  Mrs.  George  H.  Knight,  of  Lakeville,  Conn.,  were  elected  secretaries. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Meserve,  Mr.  Frank  Wood,  Boston,  was  elected  treasurer. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Greene,  Mrs.  Barrows  was  elected  official  editor,  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
rows, Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Wood  were  elected  a  publication  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wood,  a  business  committee  of  nine  was  elected  as  follows:  Dr. 
W.  H.  Ward,  Dr.  Addison  P.  Foster,  Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Mr.  Darwin  E.  James, 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Quinton,  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  Miss  Anna  L.  Dawes,  Mr.  Daniel  Smiley, 
and  the  president  ex  officio. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smiley,  Mr.  J.  Evarts  Greene  was  chosen  to  act  as  press  reporter. 

Dr.  Gates  then  made  the  opening  address. 

President's  Address. 
By  Merrill  E.  Gates,  LL.  I).,  of  Washington. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  placed  by  your  vote  in  this  chair, 
from  which  I  can  look  into  your  faces,  although  I  am  sure  that  the  gentlemen  who 
for  the  last  year  or  two  have  so  ably  filled  this  place  would  assure  me  that  it  is  a  seat 
which  can  not  be  occupied  without  a  sense  of  anxious  care  and  responsibility.  I  have 
learned,  however,  from  former  experience  here  that  the  spirit  of  the  conference  is 
such  that  you  pardon  oversights  or  errors,  and  that  he  who  presides  at  your  co.nference 
must  catch  something  of  joy  from  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  high  purpose  that 
marks  this  gathering. 

We  should  be  forgetful  of  our  blessings  if  we  did  not  recognize  the  fact  that  we 
have  this  year  met  under  the  manifest  benediction  of  the  autumn.  Such  weather! 
We  will  not  follow  the  newspaper  reporters  of  the  week  and  call  it  "Dewey 
weather"— for  we  have  been  used  to  calling  it  "Mohonk  Conference  weather," 
when  the  golden  smile  of  the  perfect  year  rests  on  the  landscape.  No  one  has  so 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  autumn  as  did  Keats— 

"Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness! 
Close-bosom  friend  of  the  maturing  sun. 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 
With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eaves  run ; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage-trees. 
And  fill  all  fruits  with  ripeness  to  the  core."  .  .  . 
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And  so  the  poem  runs  on  through  pictures  of  autumn,  vivid,  restful,  fruitful,  to 
the  lines — 

"  Where  are  the  songs  of  spring?     Ay,  where  are  they? 
Think  not  of  them;  thou  hast  thy  music,  too, 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day. 
And  touch  the  stubble  plains  with  rosy  hue." 

But  in  this  autumnal  song  of  Keats',  as  in  all  pictures  of  P'nglish  autumn  scenery, 
we  miss  the  wealth  of  color  that  delights  us  here,  and  that  is  in  itself  rich  chords  of 
music.  At  Oxford  a  year  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  that  famous  scholar, 
Dr.  Caird,  the  master  of  Balliol  College;  and  after  dinner  we  were  invited  to  a 
peculiarly  interesting  musical  entertainment  in  the  great  hall  of  the  college,  where  a 
skilled  musician  played  upon  the  clavichord  music  especially  composed  for  that 
instrument  a  century  ago.  It  was  very  beautiful  in  its  simplicity.  After  its  stately, 
yet  simple,  progressions  the  music  of  Wagner,  though,  perhaps,  overcolored  and 
stormy,  had  a  new  charm  of  its  own,  by  contrast — you  felt  its  abounding  richness 
and  fullness.  And  so  I  think  our  autumn,  with  all  its  rich  coloring,  we  would  not 
be  willing  to  exchange  for  the  paler  season  of  our  English  friends.  I  have  never  felt 
that  the  American  autumn  had  suffered  from  the  sentence  pronounced  by  an  English 
bishop  who  was  a  guest  at  a  charming  Westchester  County  home,  near  New  York, 
in  1869.  He  had  persistently  refused  to  admire  anything  American — it  was  before 
the  days  when  the  English  had  begun  to  admire  us  for  everything  American.  He 
was  playfully  (challenged  by  his  hostess  as  he  returned  from  a  long  walk  on  a  glorious 
autumn  day.  They  were  looking  at  the  glorious  coloring  of  the  maples,  and  his 
hostess  said  to  him,  "  You  must  admit  that  you  have  nothing  like  this  autumn  coloring 
in  England;  surely  you  must  admire  it!  "  The  bishop  drew  hijnself  up  and  replied, 
with  a  hesitating  drawl,  "Y-e-e-s,  to  be  sure  I  have  noticed  it;  but — ah — has  it  never 
occurred  to  you  that  it  is — ah — just  a  little  loud?  " 

As  we  climbed  the  hills  yesterday  the  maples  stood  in  serried  ranks  like  the  red- 
coated  soldiers  now  clustering  round  Natal,  struck  silent  and  motionless  by  the 
remembrance  that  civilization  demands  arbitration,  and  not  war!  May  they  so  stand 
until  (7od  sends  peace!  What  a  day  it  was  yesterday,  without  a  breath  of  air  stir- 
ring— not  breeze  enough  to  lift  a  scarlet  maple  leaf  or  to  move  a  sail  on  the  "Sham- 
rock!"    What  a  benediction  of  the  year  in  these  golden  autumn  days! 

TUK    INDIAN    QUESTION    INVOLVES    PROBLEMS    OF    ETHNOLOGY,    SOCIOLOCJY,     POLITICS,     AND 

PHILANTHROPY. 

But  though  we  can  not  forget  the  beauty  of  the  Indian  summer,  we  have  come  together 
in  no  spirit  of  mere  enjoyment — in  no  mood  of  thoughtless  gayety.  We  believe  in 
the  government  of  a  God  whose  wiH  is  at  once  beauty  in  the  material  world,  and 
moral  order  in  the  world  of  will  and  action.  We  believe  in  the  moral  government 
of  the  universe;  and  we  rejoice  in  the  beauty  of  the  physical  earth  as  part  of  God's 
ordained  order.  We  assemble  as  those  who  have  faith  in  Him;  and  believing  in 
the  reign  of  His  holy  will  we  delight  in  the  beauty  with  which  He  surrounds  us. 
But  we  come  with  earnest  purpose,  too.  We  recognize  that  we  are  not  here  for 
pleasure  alone.  We  believe  that  we  have  a  duty  to  the  less-favored  races  ;  and  in 
considering  together  the  problems  connected  with  these  people  we  are  touching 
almost  every  question  of  social  reform  and  governmental  administration.  It  is  not 
strange  that  work  for  the  Indians  interests  people  who  are  accustomed  to  consider- 
ing public  questions.  The  questions  which  confront  us  are  not  simple  questions. 
We  are  not  dealing  with  one  race.  In  d(niling  with  the  Indians  we  are  dealing  with 
iifty  or  sixty  different  peoples.  As  I  went  through  the  Carlisle  S(;1umj1  last  Sunday 
with  Major  Pratt,  we  found,  as  we  ([uestioned  the  boys  and  girls,  that  sixty  tribes 
iuw  ]-epresented  there.  To  illustrate  the  truth  that  mere  lapse  of  time  <loes  not  solve 
these  (piestions  without  effort  and  by  mere  juxtaposition  of  Indians  and  whites,  I 
may  say  that  the  only  boy  in  the  "entire  school  who  could  not  understand  Major 
Pratt's  (juestions — the  onlyOne  with  whom  we  had  to  give  up  the  effort  to  talk,  after 
three  or  four  attempts  to  make  him  understand— proved  to  be  an  Indian  l)oy  from 
New  York  State,  an  Onondaga.  Not  a  word  of  English  could  he  speak,  although 
the  white  i)eople  have  been  all  al)<)ut  that  race  for  many  generations.  The  i)roblem 
is  not  readied  by  leaving  them  where  civilization  surrounds  them.  They  must  be 
in  Umch  with  civilization!  They  must  be  reached  by  the  laws  and  the  life  of  the 
nation,  as  are  other  citizens.  They  must  come  under  the  influence  of  education,  and 
of  an  education  which  prepares  the  way  for  that  knowledge  of  God  which  gives 
light  and  strength  and  the  uplift  without  which  you  can  not  make  good  homes  or 
develop  strong  citizens. 
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LET   AMERICAN    INSTITUTIONS    DO   THEIR   WORK    FOR    INDIANS. 

Our  discussions  here  are  fraugiit  with  the  many  interests  which  attach  to  the 
varied  problems  of  sociology.  Questions  of  penology  and  reform  come  up  here. 
Questions  of  scientific  ethnology  are  involved  in  the  tribal  differences  which  we  must 
consider.  Fifty  or  sixty  tribes,  at  various  stages  of  progress  from  savagery  to  civili- 
zation, are  before  us.  So  keen  is  the  interest  attaching  to  the  scientific  study  of 
certain  of  these  phenomena  of  barbarism,  that  at  times  we  have  to  meet  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  work  of  civilization  and  Christianization  from  intelHgent  men  and 
women  who  wish  to  keep  the  Indians  where  they  are,  as  objects  of  investigation  and 
study  for  the  ethnologist.  They  would  keep  the  Zunis  in  their  savagery  and  their 
superstition  for  the  sake  of  studying  those  superstitions.  We  recognize  the  deep  eth- 
nological interest  felt  in  these  researches;  but  we  remember  that  these  Indians  are 
human,  are  men  and  w^omen  w^ho  should  be  lifted  up  toward  God,  one  by  one.  Neither 
for  purposes  of  scientific  study,  nor  to  furnish  positions  to  which  friends  of  prominent 
politicians  may  be  appointed,  should  such  conditions  of  paganism  and  pitiable  bar- 
barism be  continued  and  perpetuated.  Too  many  experiments  have  been  suggested; 
too  many  'prentice  hands  have  practiced  upon  Indians!  The  old  scientific  maxim, 
^^ fiat  experimentum  in  corpore  vile, ^^  seems  to  have  prevailed;  and  experiments  have 
been  tried  upon  Indians  as  the  corpus  vile  for  too  many  years!  They  must  neither  be 
left  to  themselves,  nor  subjected  to  debasing  conditions.  But  their  civihzation  and 
their  Christianization  should  go  forward  by  the  means  and  measures  which  have  lifted 
other  races:  by  the  public  school;  by  the  invaluable  schooling  of  property  held  and 
used,  and  if  needs  be,  wasted,  until  they  learn  the  meaning  and  the  value  of  prop- 
erty; by  the  home;  by  the  helping  voice  of  the  missionary  and  the  Christian  teacher; 
by  the  stern  schooling  of  hunger  if  they  will  not  work — when  conditions  of  practical 
self-support  are  arranged  for  them;  by  the  admission  to  the  domain  of  American  law 
and  order,  to  American  public  schools,  American  citizenship.  Pauperization  by  the 
issue  of  rations  not  needed  must  be  speedily  stopped.  Healthful  conditions  must  be 
insisted  upon,  if  needful,  by  enforced  vaccination,  by  forcible  destruction  of  pueblos 
cursed  by  plagues  and  dirt  and  unfit  for  occupation.  And  the  incorporation  of  the 
Indians  with  the  great  body  of  our  other  citizens  must  be  hastened,  with  such  helps 
and  safeguards  (and  only  such)  as  shall  really  further  the  speedy  winding  up  of  Indian 
life  as  barbarous  life,  the  early  discontinuance  of  a  separate  Indian  bureau  and  a 
peculiar  Indian  administration.  We  are  for  a  vanishing  policy  in  Indian  affairs — a 
policy  that  shall  press  Indian  pecularities  to  the  vanishing  point,  and  shall  speedily 
give  to  all  Indians  the  laws,  the  privileges,  the  schools,  and  the  opportunities  M'hich 
are  good  enough  for  all  other  American  citizens,  and  are  good  enough,  and  none  too 
good,  for  Indians! 

IN    WHAT   SPIRIT   AND   BY    WHAT    METHODS  SHALL    AMERICANS    DEAL    WITH    THE    LESS- 
FAVORED    RACES? 

There  never  was  a  time  when  our  deliberations  had  a  more  far-reaching  influence. 
We  are  called  in  these  last  years,  by  the  new  and  expanding  life  of  the  nation,  to 
deal  with  many  of  the  less-favored  races.  All  the  evidence  which  we  have  so  far 
given  to  the  world  as  to  our  fitness  for  such  work,  as  to  our  ability  to  deal  with 
inferior  races,  is  summed  up  in  our  dealings  with  the  Negro,  the  Indian,  and  the 
Chinaman.  It  would  hardly  become  us  to  boast  too  loudly,  upon  this  evidence,  that 
we  have  been  chosen  as  instruments  to  inculcate  ideas  of  justice  and  to  establish 
social  sympathy  and  good  government  among  less-favored  nations.  And  yet  I 
have  entire  faith  that  we  shall  do  that  thing.  Justice  and  humanity  and  Chris- 
tianity will  follow  the  flag  wherever  it  has  gone — wherever  it  may  go.  But  this  can 
not  be  the  result  of  a  public  service  at  home  or  in  our  remote  possessions,  which  is 
conducted  upon  the  principle  that  our  public  offices  are  plunder,  that  "to  the  victor 
belong  the  spoils."  Never  was  there  a  time  when  it  was  so  manifest  that  if  the 
Republic  is  to  live  and  do  its  work  it  must  be  by  the  establishment  of  even-handed 
justice,  the  outcome  of  enlightened  political  methods,  and  of  Christian  sympathy  and 
forl)earance,  in  adapting  our  institutions  to  less-favored  races.  There  must  be  the 
steady  application,  in  the  new  conditions  of  colonial  administration,  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  civil-service  reform. 

OUR   CIVIL   SERVICE    MUST    BE   GREATLY    IMPROVED. 

These  principles  have  been  so  far  applied  to  the  Indian  service  that,  when  we 
miist,  we  can  now  face  a  change  of  the  party  in  power  (as  we  could  not  formerly) 
without  fear  that  the  service  will  be  utterly  ruined.     Then  we  felt  that  everything 
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gained  by  experience  in  agency,  school,  and  administration,  would  be  swept  away. 
Now  we  can  hold  in  place  some  of  the  best  men  and  women,  whatever  their  party. 
I  have  visited  agencies  this  summer  where  there  have  been  two  to  four  agents 
within  the  year.  We  know  the  disastrous  effect  of  frequent  changes.  The  appoint- 
ment of  agents  (above  all  others  in  the  service)  should  be  put  under  such  regula- 
tions as  to  insure  high  moral  character,  good  business  habits,  and  permanent  tenure 
for  (capable  men,  that  experience  may  be  of  use  to  the  service.  The  type  of  man  too 
often  appointed  by  the  present  system  (and  this  is  quite  as  true  of  army  officers  as  of 
civilians)  is  such  as  to  make  hopeless  all  efforts  at  civilizing  the  Indians  under  his 
rule.  Many  good  and  capable  agents  are  in  the  service.  But  these  last  ten  years 
have  seen  too  many  on  the  list  of  agents  who  have  been  totally  unfit  for  the  work. 
Who  can  testify  to  the  results  of  civil-service  reform,  and  to  its  need,  so  wisely  as 
we  (;an?  We  must  stand  for  this  reform,  and  for  a  vanishing  policy  with  regard  to 
the  agencies. 

A    VANISHING    POLICY    IN    INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 

There  has  been  great  progress  in  the  fifteen  years  since  I  first  came  to  one  of  these 
conferences  at  Mohonk.  In  many  points  I  could  see  this  progress  in  the  field  this 
last  summer.  I  drove  through  several  hundred  miles  this  summer  in  the  Indian 
country,  sometimes  going  from  tepee  to  tepee,  from  village  to  village.  I  talked  with 
the  Indians,  and  1  saw  what  their  homes,  their  farms,  and  their  herds  are  like.  I 
can  see  progress  in  many  ways.  We  are  within  sight  of  the  end.  We  are  for  a  van- 
ishing policy.  And  one  of  the  difficulties  of  our  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  justly 
wish  to  make  the  Indian  service  as  good  as  if  it  were  to  be  perpetual.  We  must  be 
on  our  guard  against  measures,  otherwise  desirable,  which  would  of  necessity  tend 
to  perpetuate  the  system  indefinitely.  I  think  more  highly  of  the  effect  of  the  goodly 
institutions  of  our  average  American  States  and  counties  upon  the  children  of  the 
Indians  now  living  than  I  do  of  any  Indian  bureau  or  administration  which  we 
might  build  up  to  keep  them  perpetually  Indians,  even  if  good  Indians.  Make  them 
Americans!  The  separate  Indian  service  should  soon  go.  It  ought  to  disappear 
within  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Certain  treaty  funds  must  be  administered,  and  the 
schools  nmst  be  cared  for;  but  after  ten  or  fifteen  years  there  should  be  no  Indian 
problem  that  can  not  be  managed  without  agents,  and  without  much  of  separate 
machinery. 

With  hope  and  confidence  let  us  address  ourselves  to  the  work  of  the  conference. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Dr.  Dunning,  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a 
rising  vote: 

Resolved,  That  this  Seventeenth  Lake  Mohonk  Indian  Conference  deeply  regrets 
the  absence  of  Mrs.  Smiley,  whose  gracious  welcome  has  been  to  us  in  previous 
years  the  pleasantest  experience  of  our  annual  visits.  We  pray  for  speedy  and  com- 
plete recovery,  and  assure  her  of  our  abiding  sense  of  her  noble  hospitality  and 
friendship. 

By  unanimous  vote  this  resolution  was  telegraphed  to  Mrs.  Smiley,  at  Pough- 
keepsie. 

Mr.  Smiley  thanked  the  conference  for  the  kind  message  to  his  wife. 

The  order  of  business  for  the  day  was  presented  by  Dr.  Foster,  of  the  business 
committee.  The  first  l)usiness  was  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  last  year  to 
look  into  the  defects  and  almses  of  Indian  administration  and  report.  This  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Dr.  Lvman  Abbott,  Gen.  K.  Whittlesey,  Hon.  Darwin  E.  James, 
Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan,  Dr.  W.  H.  Ward,  Mr.  Frank  Wood,  Mr.  S.  M.  Brosius,  and  Mr. 
Philip  C.  Garrett,  chairman  of  the  sixteenth  conference.  The  report  of  that  com- 
mittee was  prepared  and  read  by  Mr.  Garrett. 

On  motion  of  General  Eaton  the  report  was  received  and  the  subject  was  thrown 
open  for  discussion.  Two  hours  were  given  to  the  discussion,  the  following  gentle- 
men taking  part  in  it:  General  Eaton,  Dr.  Frissell,  Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  ( Jeneral 
Whittles(n%  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  Hon.  Henry  I..  Dawes,  President  C.  F.  IMeserve, 
Mr.  A.  K.'Smilev,  Hon.  Darwin  E.  James,  Mr.  (Jarrett,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Quinton,  Mr.  J. 
E.  (ireene,  President  W.  F.  Slocum,  Mr.  K.  M.  Wistar,  Dr.  Addison  P.  Foster,  Mr. 
James  Talcott,  Rev.  W.  M.  Wellman,  and  j\Ir.  Frank  Wood. 

It  was  then  unanimously  voted  to  recommit  the  report  to  tiic  stnndinir  committee, 
to  be  reported  again  at  a  later  session  with  the  omissions  and  changes  tliat  had  l)een 
sugj2;ested  by  the  different  speakers. 

Adjourned  at  1.15  p.  m. 
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Second  session,   Wednesday  night,  Odoher  11. 

The  evening  session  was  called  to  order  at  8.15  p.  m.  by  President  Gates,  who  said 
that  he  had  great  pleasure  in  introducing  one  who  had  a  warm  heart  for  the  Indians 
and  whose  aims  in  Indian  work  were  the  same  as  the  conference — Hon.  Wm.  A. 
Jones,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  Jones  gave  the  following  address: 

What  Has  Been  Done  During  the  Year. 
By  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Jones,  Commissioner  of  Indian.  Affairs. 

During  the  summer  and  for  the  last  month  my  absence  from  the  office  has  pre- 
vented me  from  looking  into  the  annual  report  and  making  an  abstract  of  the  work 
of  the  year  that  would  interest  you.  But  1  have  had  some  memoranda  made,  from 
which  1  will  give  you  some  facts;  but  I  did  not  come  here  to  enlighten  you  who 
have  spent  a  lifetime  in  studying  the  Indian  problem.  I  came  to  learn  and  to^  find  out 
what  I  ought  to  do. 

The  first  item  is  appropriations.  The  appropriations  for  1900  are  about  half  a 
million  less  than  for  1899.  Last  year  we  did  not  ask  for  as  much  as  we  received. 
Appropriations,  like  everything  else,  are  tainted  with  j^olitics.  A  poUtician  wants  an 
Indian  school  built  in  his  neighborhood.  He  appears  before  the  Indian  Committee 
and  asks  for  an  appropriation  of  twenty-five,  fifty,  and  sometimes  even  for  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  that  purpose.  Some  of  these  are  honest  in  their  requests,  and 
have  the  good  of  the  Indians  at  heart;  but  many  of  these  approj^triations  are  secured 
to  gain  some  political  prestige.  Education  is  the  only  hope  of  the  Indian.  You  can 
feed  an  Indian  till  doomsday,  give  him  rations,  keep  him  without  work,  and  you 
will  be  no  nearer  solving  the  Indian  problem  than  you  are  to-day. 

During  the  year  some  small  agencies  have  been  placed  under  school  superin- 
tendents, and,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  service.  I  am  a  thorough 
believer  in  that  policy.  I  believe  it  is  the  only  true  policy.  Those  agencies  now 
cared  for  in  that  way  are  the  Eastern  Cherokee,  Grande  Ronde,  Hoopa,  Mescalero 
Puyallup,  Round  Valley,  and  Western  Shoshone. 

It  will  hardly  be  in  good  taste  for  me  to  discuss  the  qualifications  of  the  Indian 
agents  whom  we  have,  but  I  will  say  this  without  any  fear  of  contradiction,  that  as 
a  class  the  superintendents  of  Indian  schools  are  far  better  quaUfied  to  take  care  of 
the  Indians  than  the  average  agent  that  we  have. 

Connected  with  the  educational  part  of  the  work  the  office  has  25  nonreservation 
schools,  76  reservation  boarding  schools,  and  142  day  schools.  It  has  had  contracts 
for  enrolling  359  pupils  in  36  public  schools,  and  326  were  thus  enrolled ;  but  the 
average  attendance  was  only  51  per  cent,  w^hich  goes  to  prove  that  the  effort  made  to 
get  the  Indian  into  the  public  schools  of  the  country  has  been  a  failure.  I  presume 
when  the  policy  was  established  it  was  thought  that  the  inducement  of  $10  per  quarter 
for  each  child  would  fill  the  schools  with  Indian  children;  but,  as  I  stated,  the  results 
show  that  only  51  per  cent  of  those  enrolled  are  in  attendance. 

The  amount  allowed  for  contract  schools  during  the  current  year  1900  is  |59,822 — 
50  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  This  is  divided  among  26  Catholic  and  1  Protestant 
(Episcopal)  schools.  There  are  18  boarding  and  3  day  schools  that  do  not  receive 
Government  aid,  except  the  issue  of  such  clothing  and  rations  as  the  children  would 
be  entitled  to  in  their  homes.  All  but  3  are  supported  by  Protestant  denominations. 
As  you  know,  the  Protestants  refused  Government  aid  when  the  policy  to  do  away 
with  the  support  of  denominational  schools  was  declared. 

The  enrollment  in  Government  schools  was  20,712.  Of  these  6,880  are  in  non- 
reservation  boarding  schools;  in  reservation  boarding  schools,  8,881;  in  day  schools, 
4,951. 

In  contract  schools  there  are  2,510,  divided  as  follows:  Boarding  schools,  2,468; 
day  schools,  42.  In  public  schools  there  are  326.  In  mission  schools  supported 
without  Government  aid  are  1,079  boarding  and  182  day  pupils.  Adding  to  these 
393  at  Hampton  and  Lincoln,  we  have  a  total  enrollment  of  25,202,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  20,522. 

The  Government  schools  show  an  increase  for  the  year  of  813  in  enrollment  and 
553  in  average  attendance.  In  most  of  the  private  or  denominational  schools  there 
is  a  slight  decrease.  These  figures  do  not  include  schools  among  the  New  York 
Indians,  nor  those  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  A  great  deal  of  work  has  also 
been  done  in  the  way  of  improving  school  plants,  the  estimated  value  of  which  is 
three  and  a  half  million  dollars. 
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The  Indian  School  Institute,  held  at  Los  Angeles  in  connection  with  the  National 
Educational  Association,  was  unusually  successful.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm 
shown  was  very  gratifying. 

Of  the  2,562  employees  in  the  Indian  school  service,  1,160  are  Indians,  about  half 
being  pupil  assistants. 

During  the  year  2,773  allotments  have  been  made  and  reported  to  the  Indian  Office 
aud  1,112  patents  have  been  issued. 

The  agreement  between  the  Lower  Brule  and  Rosebud  Sioux  has  })een  ratified, 
and  the  Lower  Brules  who  removed  to  the  Rosebud  Reservation  will  be  allowed  to 
remain  there. 

The  leasing  of  Indian  allotments  and  of  tribal  lands  continues  with  some  advan- 
tage and  much  disadvantage  to  the  Indians.  It  has  not  been  a  success,  though  the 
leasing  of  tribal  lands  has  been  more  successful  than  of  individual  allotments.  The 
time  limit  has  expired  in  some  tribes,  and  they  are  authorized  to  alienate  part  of  the 
land,  and  many  have  taken  advantage  of  that  privilege. 

The  smallpox,  as  you  probably  know,  raged  with  unusual  severity  among  the 
Moquis  and  other  Pueblos,  many  dying  before  anything  could  be  done  for  them. 
Some  of  them  steadily  refused  help  from  the  whites,  and  we  were  compelled  to  go  in 
with  force  and  ask  the  army  to  help  us  fumigate  their  huts  in  order  to  stamp  out  the 
disease. 

Twenty-two  sections  have  been  added  to  the  Seminole  Indian  lands  in  Florida. 

The  Chippewa  timber-land  trouble  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  settled.  I  think  we  will 
obtain  from  Congress  a  settlement  in  regard  to  the  cutting  and  selling  of  timber  and 
pine  land  which  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  we  can  expect,  although  it  is  not  what  we 
ought  to  receive  l)y  any  means.  Those  people  have  suffered  greatly,  as  you  heard 
through  Mr.  Gilfillan  last  year.  The  estimating  of  timber  has  been  suspended,  and 
the  Indians  will  receive  approximately  what  they  ought  to  have  had  in  the  first  place. 

INDIAN   TERRITORY. 

The  Interior  Department,  under  the  Curtis  Act,  has  assumed  control  over  all  edu- 
cational matters  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  except  the  Seminoles.  John  L. 
Benedict,  of  Illinois,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of  schools  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  under  him  a  supervisor  of  schools  for  each  nation — E.  G. 
McArthur,  of  Minnesota,  for  the  Choctaws;  Benjamin  S.  Coppick,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  the  Chilocco  School,  for  the  Cherokees;  Calvin  Ballard,  of  Illinois,  for 
the  Creeks;  John  N.  Simpson,  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  Chickasaws.  Their  investiga- 
tion has  developed  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs — nepotism,  incompetency  of  school 
officials,  and  misuse  of  school  funds,  a  low  grade  of  scholarship,  and  but  little  indus- 
trial training. 

The  Four  Nations  have  had  24  boarding  schools,  including  orphan  asylums,  and 
365  neighborhood  day  schools.  The  Seminoles  have  2  boarding  and  2  day  schools. 
The  Chickasaw  Freedmen  have  no  share  in  tribal  school  funds,  the  Choctaw  Freed- 
men  only  a  very  small  share,  and  40,000  to  50,000  white  children  are  almost  with- 
out schooling. 

The  agreement  made  by  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Commission  with  the  Choctaws 
and  ('hickasawH  was  ratified  by  these  tribes  last  fall,  but  the  agreement  with  the 
Creeks  was  n^jected  by  them.  Subsequently  the  Creeks  made  another  agreement, 
and  the  Cherokees  also  finally  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  commission,  but 
neither  was  ratified  by  Congress.  Consequently  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  are 
undei-  the  operation  of  the  Curtis  Act;  the  others,  also,  so  far  as  it  does  not  conflict 
with  their  agreements,  which,  among  other  things,  provides  that  their  tribal  gov- 
ernment shall  continue  eight  years  from  March  4,  1898. 

In  administering  Indian  Territory  affairs  under  the  Curtis  Act  during  the  past  year 
many  questions  have  arisen  and  a  few  decisions  have  been  made.  All  Indian  Terri- 
tory matters  have  been  placed  under  the  immediate  supervisory  control  of  Inspector 
Wright,  except  those  under  control  of  the  Dawes  Commission.  A  number  of  mining 
leases  have  been  made  in  the  Indian  Territoi-y  for  asphalt,  coal,  etc.  Royalties  on 
coal  and  asi)halt  in  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations  are  now  collected  by  the  United 
States  agent.  White  residents  are  also  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  for  the 
privilegeof  doing  business  in  the  Tei  ritory  and  to  carry  on  their  vocations.  J^awyers, 
physicians,  and  others  havi^  taken  the  ground  that  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  their 
business  by  tribal  authorities  had  become  invalid,  but  a  decision  has  been  rendered 
against  them  and  establishing  the  validity  of  such  taxation  by  the  tribes. 

The  Assistant  Attorney-(Teneral  for  the  Interior  Departmeiit  has  decided  that  the 
Dawes  Conunission  has  such  exclusiA-(^  jurisdic-lion  over  the  question  of  citizenship  in 
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the  Five  Tribes  that  it  may  exchide  or  admit  persons  to  citizenship  without  reference 
to  the  wish  or  action  of  the  tribes  themselves.  The  enrollment  by  the  commission 
has  been  decided  to  he  subject  under  the  Curtis  Act  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  It  has  also  been  decided  that  Mississippi  Choctaws  who  settle  per- 
manently in  the  Indian  Territory  may  share  in  the  common  property  of  the  nation 
except  in  the  annuities. 

In  the  preliminary  allotments  of  land  the  Creeks  are  allowed  160  acres  each,  the 
Choctaws  and  the  Chickasaws  240  acres,  and  the  Cherokees  80  acres.  Appraisers  are 
at  work  apj)raising  the  lands  preliminary  to  allotment.  Under  the  act  a  person 
occupying  more  tribal  property  than  would  be  included  in  a  pro  rata  share  for  himself, 
wife,  and  children  is  subject  to  punishment. 

Mr.  Smiley.  How  many  reservations  could  be  given  up,  and  how  soon? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  regard  to  the  continuance  of  the  Indian  agencies  I  l)elieve  the  reser- 
vation system  is  w^rong  in  principle  and  vicious  in  practice,  and  ought  to  be  done 
away  with  as  soon  as  possible.  In  some  agencies  matters  are  somewhat  complicated 
and  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  do  this  at  once,  but  there  is  no  reservation  that  ought 
not  to  be  surveyed  and  allotted  as  soon  as  possible.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
Indian  and  a  long  step  toward  solving  the  Indian  problem.  But  we  are  i)eculiarly 
situated.  Although  the  office  has  advocated  this  for  a  year  and  a  half  to  my  knowl- 
edge, and  urged  the  agents  to  persuade  the  Indians  to  accept  allotments,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  some  of  the  best  agents  are  absolutely  opposed  to  it — why,  I  do  not  know. 
Some  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  opposition  are  sent  in  by  agents;  but  I  believe 
that  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  sooner  you  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  Indian 
bureau. 

Mr.  Smiley.  Why  do  people  generally  want  the  agencies  continued? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  can  make  a  guess.  I  think  very  many  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  agencies  want  the  pickings.  Many  cattlemen,  especially  in  the 
southwest,  do  not  want  them  done  away  with  because  they  pasture  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  head  of  cattle  on  them.  As  soon  as  the  reservations  are  allotted  they 
will  be  unable  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Smiley.  How  about  the  employees  in  the  Indian  office? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  believe  we  have  as  efficient  a  lot  of  employees  as  any  bureau  in  the 
service.  I  can  not  believe  that  they  want  them  kept  in  that  condition  in  order  that 
they  may  keep  their  positions;  at  least  that  has  never  developed  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Smiley.  How  about  rations? 

Mr.  Jones.  On  general  principles,  I  believe  the  issuing  of  rations  has  been  a  curse 
to  the  Indians,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  away  with  the  better.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  there  are  many  instances  where  it  is  necessary  to  continue  this  custom. 
Agents  generally  are  in  favor  of  continuing  the  ration  system,  as  it  makes  them 
popular  wdth  the  Indians.  Not  only  are  they  in  favor  of  issuing  rations  to  the  Indians 
actually  residing  upon  the  reservation,  but  they  send  in  their  estimates  covering  the 
entire  number  enrolled,  very  many  of  whom  are  children  attending  the  Government 
nonreservation  schools,  where  they  are  cared  for  out  of  another  fund. 

With  the  aid  of  the  agents  the  question  of  rations  would  be  comparatively  easy  to 
solve.  At  one  time  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency  the  rations  had  been  gradually  reduced 
to  about  one-half  of  the  regular  issue;  but  during  the  Sioux  outbreak,  in  order  to 
placate  the  Indians,  full  rations  were  again  issued,  and  no  effort  has  been  made  since 
that  time  to  cut  them  down. 

Mr.  Smiley.  Would  you  have  superintendents  of  Indian  schools  put  in  charge  if  the 
agencies  were  abolished? 

Mr.  Jones.  Some  of  the  reservations  might  be  too  large,  but  I  would  build  more 
schools;  and  if  the  reservation  were  cut  up  into  smaller  communities  the  superintend- 
ent of  those  schools  could  take  charge  each  of  his  portion,  and  the  result  would  be 
the  best  thing  possible  for  the  Indian. 

Dr.  Cunningham.  Are  the  Indians  decreasing  or  increasing? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  call  everyone  who  has  any  Indian  blood  an  Indian.  We  have 
hundreds  and  thousands  who  are  mixed  bloods.  That  element  is  increasing.  The 
iull-l>lood  Indians  in  many  tribes  are  decreasing.  The  Indians  as  a  whole  (those 
who  hold  relation  with  the  Indian  bureau)  are  increasing,  but  the  increase  is  largely 
in  the  mixed-blood  element. 

Major  Bright.  What  State  is  there  outside  of  New  York  that  has  Indians  whom 
it  supports? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know  of  any  State.  Iowa  has  turned  over  the  jurisdiction  of 
Indians  there  to  the  United  States  "Government. 

The  following  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  certain  missionaries  working 
among  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians  was  presented  by  General  Whittlesey: 
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Report  of  C/Ommittkk  ok  Missionaries. 

To  the   Coiivenlioii  of  Missimiar'wH  and   OtJwi's  Workiti'j  ainon;/  Cheijenne  and  Arapahoe 

Indians  : 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  "What  steps  can  be  taken  to  avoid  pauper- 
izing tendencies  and  to  prepare  these  Indians  for  the  time  when  rations  sliall  cease" 
would  report  as  follows: 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  views  of  others  having  had  experience  in  dealing  with 
these  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  the  following  inquiries  were  made  of  various  mis- 
sionaries and  Government  employees: 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Name  what,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  chief  pauperizing  tendencies  in  the 
present  methods  of  dealing  with  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes. 

2.  The  remedy.     What  steps  should  be  taken? 

3.  How  soon  ought  rations  to  cease;  gradually  or  suddenly? 

4.  If  gradually,  how  to  be  arranged? 

5.  How  should  the  old  and  infirm  be  provided  for? 

6.  What  industries  can  you  recommend  that  are  («)  paying,  (6)  suited  to  Indian 
tastes,  and  (c)  adapted  to  their  condition? 

7.  How  can  these  Indians  be  started  in  the  industries  tliat  you  recommend? 

8.  Any  additional  suggestions. 

To  the  first  question  the  replies  received  are  practically  unanimous  that  "the  chief 
pauperizing  tendency  is  the  method  now  in  vogue  of  issuing  rations  to  them." 

As  to  the  remedy,  while  some  would  discontinue  rations  at  once  except  to  the  old 
and  infirm,  others  would  advocate  a  year  of  preparation,  the  Indians  to  have  clear 
and  official  warning  that  rations  will  then  cease. 

As  to  how  the  old  and  infirm  should  be  provided  for,  the  opinions  given  differ 
more  widely.  Some  would  advocate  the  issuing  of  rations  to  the  old  and  infirm, 
while  others  advocate  that  a  "home"  should  be  provided — either  at  the  agency  or 
at  some  central  location — where  all  aged  and  infirm  should  be  free  to  go,  and  be 
supported  under  the  direction  of  Government  employees. 

As  to  industries,  farming  and  farm-stock  raising  are  recommended  generally  as 
essential  to  the  progress  of  these  Indians,  as  is  })eing  attempted  at  present.  Some, 
however,  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of  getting  these  Indians  started  in  stock  rais- 
ing, especially  cattle,  and  believe  that  greater  success  can  be  attained  by  cattle  raising 
than  by  any  other  means  of  self-support. 

The  committee  believe  that  a  radical  change  in  the  present  methods  is  essential  to 
any  marked  progress  in  industries  of  any  kind.  As  one  has  said,  "  Cutting  off  the 
rations  would  supply  the  most  powerful  incentive  for  pursuing  these  industries." 

The  committee  feel  that  these  Indians  have  in  reality  been  greatly  wronged  in 
that  they  have  been  so  grossly  pauperized.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  very  difficult 
to  make  out  of  any  person  so  grossly  pauperized  either  a  good  citizen  or  a  good 
Christian.     It  is  very  difficult  to  build  up  a  noble,  manly  character. 

The  committee,  therefore,  recommend:  First,  that  steps  should  be  taken  by  those 
in  authority  to  totally  discontinue  at  an  early  date  the  present  method  of  issuing 
rations,  of  whi(;h  action  due  notice  should  be  given.  Second,  that  there  should  be 
provided  at  Government  expense  either  a  "home"  for  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the 
sick,  where  they  may  be  cared  for,  or  else  some  other  means  be  provided  for  caring 
for  them,  and  in  which  they  shall  be  carefully  guarded  from  imposition  by  other 
Indians.  Third,  that  greater  encouragement  should  be  offered  to  these  Indians  by 
the  Government  to  get  them  started  in  various  forms  of  live-stock  raising. 

With  the  withdrawal  of  rations,  the  committee  would  suggest  that  the  money 
hitherto  spent  for  rations  might  for  a  few  years  be  wisely  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  supplies  to  start  these  Indians  in  the  various  forms  of  live-stock  raising.  Chickens 
and  turkeys  (and  in  some  cases  ducks  and  geese)  could  l)e  raised  by  these  Indians. 
The  returns  from  these  would  be  quick,  while  investments  in  cattle  and  hogs  would 
yield  more  profitable  returns.  The  committee  urge  the  importance  of  making  these 
Indians  dependent  on  their  own  efforts,  not  on  the  gratuities  of  the  Government, 
the  rent  money  from  the  lease  of  their  lands,  nor  the  gifts  from  missionary  societies. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  A.  Sanford, 
Mary  E.  Lyons, 

J.    L.    KlNC4, 

Committee. 
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NoKTiiEKN  Tribes  and  (-attle   Hekdinc;. 

President  Gates.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  memorandum  of  the  names  of  certain 
Indian  chiefs  and  leading  men  with  whom  I  attended  a  council  at  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation  in  Montana  last  August:  White  Calf  (the  old  head  chief  of  the  Black- 
feet)  ,  Little  Plume,  Wolf  Tail,  Shorty  Whitegrass  (these  three,  judges  of  the  court 
of  Indian  offenses) ;  Medicine  Owl  (captain  of  police) ;  Eagle  Child,  Cut  Finger, 
Arrow  Topknot,  Dick  Kipp  (these  four,  policemen) ;  Jim  Whitecalf,  Rides  to  the 
Door,  Young  Eagle,  Makes  Cold  Weather,  Old  Person,  New  Breast,  and  Mad  Wolf. 

In  the  council  we  considered,  among  other  things  (and  at  the  request  of  the  agent, 
Major  Logan) ,  the  terms  of  an  early  treaty  by  which  a  common  hunting  ground  was 
to  be  held  open  to  several  tribes  for  joint  use,  adjoining  the  lands  set  apart  for  the 
Blackfeet  and  Piegans.  The  establishment  of  thriving  settlements  and  towns  upon 
these  old  hunting  grounds  had  led  to  a  hope  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members  of 
the  tribe  that  the  Government  might  l)e  held  to  owe  the  Indians  some  compensation 
for  these  tracts,  no  longer  of  value  as  hunting  grounds,  but  no  longer  "open"  to  the 
Indian  tribes  mentioned  in  the  treaty. 

While  careful  consideration  of  the  language  and  purport  of  the  treaty  did  not  seem 
to  me  to  warrant  su(;h  hopes,  the  discussion  of  this  question  brought  out  in  a  most 
interesting  way  both  the  native  force  of  character  of  these  older  Indians  and  their 
sense  of  helplessness  as  they  faced  the  new  conditions  of  a  more  civilized  life,  sur- 
rounded as  they  are  by  white  settlements  and  white  ranchmen  and  cattle  herders. 
Most  interesting  was  the  conviction  of  the  younger  and  abler  men  that  more  cattle 
for  herding  should  be  sought  by  them,  and  less  of  rations  and  perishable  supplies; 
and  that  they  must  steadily  look  to  self-support  by  cutting  and  curing  hay,  by  greater 
care  of  cattle,  and  by  more  care  for  the  education  of  the  young. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  the  leading  Indians  at  this  agency  and  at  the  Fort 
Belknap  and  Fort  Peck  agencies  give  me  the  strong  hope  that  if  the  new  agreements 
with  these  great  Montana  agencies  are  made  and  carried  out  ]>y  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  spirit  of  strong  pressure 
toward  education  and  self-support  (in  place  of  the  pauperization  of  whole  tribes  by 
issuing  rations,  which  put  a  premium  on  laziness) ,  we  shall  see  a  marked  advance 
among  these  northern  Indians,  hitherto  slow  in  their  march  toward  civilization.  A 
climate  and  a  soil  unfit  for  agriculture  (with  snow  lying  on  the  agency  gardens  some- 
times until  late  May  or  June) ,  together  with  natural  pasturage  and  wild  hay  lands 
among  the  best  in  tlie  world,  seem  to  point  to  carefully  systematized  cattle  raising  as 
the  path  to  productive  industry  for  these  Indians.  And  this  can  be  pursued  by  them, 
not  as  nomads, "but  from  settled  homes,  while  education  for  the  children,  and  such 
agriculture  as  climate  and  water  supply  allow,  go  forward  about  the  houses  they  are 
rapidly  building  and  are  learning  to  love  as  homes. 

Wliile  at  this  Blackfeet  Agency  I  attended  a  session  of  the  court  of  Indian  offenses, 
and  took  some  lessons  in  Indian  methods  for  the  administration  of  justice.  There  is 
not  so  much  of  dignity  of  bearing  and  or  lerly  procedure,  nor  a  quarter  so  much  of 
mingled  justice  and  kindness,  in  the  ordinary  sessions  of  our  police  courts  in  the  great 
cities  of  our  land.  I  am  convinced  that  it  lies  with  us  whether  or  not  we  will  con- 
tinue to  feed  and  pauperize  these  tribes.  The  wisest  Indians  have  learned  to  dread 
"rations."  To  my  intense  delight  the  younger  and  more  progressive  men  (and,  in 
several  cases,  men  who  had  not  been  in  the  East  at  school)  said:  "  Vie  want  to  see 
oin-  people  have  less  of  rations,  less  of  store  supplies.  Give  us  help  in  the  way  of 
more  and  better  cattle  immediately,  that  we  may  increase  and  improve  our  herds." 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  Indian  industries;  and  who  can  speak  upon 
this  subject  with  more  sympathy  and  knowledge  than  can  the  teacher  of  the  Indians 
in  their  new  manufacture  of  lace  and  pottery,  Miss  Sybil  Carter? 

Miss  Carter  was  invited  to  speak  on 

"industries    for    INDIANS." 

Miss  Sybil  Carter.  Nothing  has  gratified  me  more  to-day  than  to  hear  Dr.  Gates 
say  that,  while  he  had  long  been  interested  in  the  Indians,  he  had  never  been  more 
touched  than  when  brought  face  to  face  with  them  on  the  reservations.  When  we 
go  among  the  Indians  we  begin  to  feel  that  we  want  to  do  something  for  them,  and 
there  is  nothing  better  than  to  give  them  work.  I  began  in  my  own  industrial 
work  among  them  by  gathering  twelve  women  together  and  teaching  them  to  make 
lace,  as  I  did  not  know  how  to  make  anything  else  with  my  own  hands.  I  have  now 
eight  lace  schools,  and  dispose  of  the  lace  that  is  made  by  the  women. 

Now,  about  the  pottery,  which  I  think  we  ought  to  call  the  Smiley  pottery.  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  I  believe  it  is  going  to  be  a  success.  I  have  a 
teacher,  Miss  Ford,  in  Laguna,  N.  Mex.,  who  understands  the  business  thoroughly. 
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A  gentleman  came  to  me  to-night  and  said  he  was  going  to  double  his  subscription 
of  last  year  because  he  had  read  a  letter  from  that  teacher.  The  shape  of  the  pottery 
which  the  Indians  make  is  all  right,  l)ut  they  have  never  had  any  glaze,  and  the 
articles  are  very  brittle,  so  that  they  are  not  marketable.  When  we  had  the  §1,500 
subscribed  last  year  I  wrote  to  this  lady,  who  knows  all  about  putting  on  glaze,  and 
she  responded  at  once.  But  if  you  are  going  to  do  anything  for  the  Indians  look  out 
for  delays.  And  look  out,  too,  for  holes  in  your  pocket,  for  the  money  goes  so  fast. 
T(j  refer  again  to  my  lace  work,  when  I  was  going  to  start  that  I  told  Bishop  Whipi)le 
that  I  must  have  $3,000  to  start  with,  and  I  would  take  a  month  to  raise  it  and  then 
I  would  come  to  Florida  for  rest.  I  went  to  work,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week's  time  I 
telegraphed  to  him:  "Three  thousand  dollars  in  bank;  take  9  o'clock  train  for 
Florida." 

When  I  began  my  work  I  took  my  $3,000  and  I  spent  it.  It  went  like  water,  l)ut 
oh,  what  I  did  with  it!  I  founded  six  lace  schools  in  Minnesota.  I  had  to  patch  up 
an  old  log  house  and  get  things  from  all  over  the  country  to  make  it  habitable  for 
my  teachers,  and  then  I  had  to  teach  them  the  lace  making.  But  those  Indians 
needed  just  that  help.  We  have  to  have  patience  with  them  and  with  each  other 
and  with  ourselves,  for  there  are  problems  beyond  anything  that  we  can  foresee  when 
we  begin. 

To  come  back  to  the  pottery,  the  money  raised  last  year  is  all  gone.  It  has  been 
spent  well.  ,AVe  have  a  kiln;  there  are  photographs  of  it  here.  It  is  an  established 
fact.  But  there  have  been  hindrances.  At  first  this  lady  could  not  get  into  that 
part  of  the  country  on  acctount  of  smallpox  among  the  Indians.  When  she  finally 
got  there  tlie  old  Indians  said  she  could  not  have  land.  The  young  Indians,  how- 
ever, wanted  her.  It  to(jk  weeks  and  months  to  settle  about  that,  and  the  Indians 
were  so  vacillating  that  there  was  no  use  in  trusting  them.  Then  she  tried  to  get  some 
land  from  the  Government;  but  before  she  got  her  answer  from  Washington  she  had 
an  offer  of  some  land  that  belonged  to  the  railroad,  and  they  have  agreed  to  let  her 
have  that  for  $5  a  year.  The  kiln  is  only  a  little  thing,  but  it  is  the  pride  of  the 
community.  The  railroad  men  and  the  Government  officers  who  are  there  are  inter- 
ested in  it.  When  it  was  done  she  said  one  day  to  the  Indians,  "  Do  you  see  how 
nice  and  shiny  this  teacup  is?  Well,  I  am  going  to  teach  you  to  put  that  shine  on 
your  beautiful  pottery."  iVnd  they  grunted  and  said,  "Very  ugly;  all  white."  She 
saw  that  it  was  hoi>eless  to  make  them  understand  by  description,  so  she  took  one  of 
their  old  ovens  that  was  meant  for  soft  firing  and  fixed  it  up  so  that  she  could  fire  a 
few  pieces  with  the  glaze.  The  pieces  were  crude,  but  the  glaze  was  right.  When 
she  took  out  the  first  cup  and  showed  it  to  the  Indians  then  something  wonderful 
happened.  When  the  most  intelligent  young  Indian  saw  the  cup  and  took  in  what 
the  glaze  was,  he  leaped  up  into  the  air  and  began  to  scream.  She  thought  some- 
thing terri})le  had  happened,  and  she  asked,  anxiously,  "What  is  the  matter?" 
"Now  I  know,"  he  cried;  "now  I  understand;  Indian  make  money  now;  haveplenty 
to  eat,  have  plenty  to  wear."  Oh,  I  would  like  to  have  seen  that  Indian  jumping  up 
and  down!  I  would  like  to  have  seen  one  enthusiastic  Indian,  just  one,  in  my  life- 
time! Sometimes  people  think  I  am  a  bundle  of  enthusiasm — and  perhaps  I  am — 
but  I  get  a  wet  blanket  every  time  I  go  to  a  reservation.  Here,  now,  is  the  cup 
[exhibiting  a  rude  cup  with  simple  decorations,  but  w^ith  a  fine  glaze].  Although  it 
is  crude,  the  glaze  is  there.  When  that  was  done  before  the  proper  kiln  was  built 
you  must  think  that  that  teacher  is  a  plucky,  bright  woman. 

Yes,  industry  is  what  the  Indian  wants.  When  you  ask  what  will  you  put  in  ])lace 
of  rations,  I  say  ])ut  an  industry.  When  you  ask  what  will  you  do  when  you  take 
away  the  reservation,  I  say  get  tlunn  started  to  work.  I  am  thankful  that  for  thirty- 
five  years  I  have  earned  my  own  living,  and  that  the  Lord  has  let  me  do  it.  I  l)elieve 
I  should  not  have  been  happy  if  I  had  not  been  able  to  work.  The  men  are  willing 
to  work  and  so  are  the  women.  1  tell  you  it  is  a  pitiful  thing  to  be  an  Indian  woman 
in  cold  Minnesota,  where  it  is  so  desperately  cold  in  winter.  But  when  I  am  among 
them  and  see  them  making  this  dainty  lace,  fair  enough  to  give  to  a  (pieen — and 
some  of  it  was  given  to  Queen  Victoria  by  Bishop  Whipple,  and  she  was  delighted 
with  it — and  when  I  see  that  we  are  going  to  give  pottery  making  to  men  for  another 
industry,  I  feel  as  though  I  had  lived  to  see  a  change  in  tlie  Indian  country. 

Mr.  A.  K.  S.MiLKY.  1  have  been  very  much  interested  in  this.  Jf  ]Miss  Ford  had 
not  been  a  good  Christian  woman  she  would  have  given  up  long  ago,  for  she  has  had 
tlie  greatest  difficulty  in  accomplishing  anything.  She  shows  that  she  is  capable  of 
doing  this  work  by  her  ])luck  and  by  what  she  has  already  accomplished.  She  is 
the  woman  to  stand  there  and  manage  it,  but  she  has  not  been  paid  a  salary,  and  we 
must  have  some  money,  or  else  the  whole  thing  will  have  to  be  given  up.  This 
place,  Laguna,  on  the  Santa  Fe  road  to  California,  is  the  right  place  for  an  irdustry, 
and  it  ought  to  be  maintained. 
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Miss  Carter.  It  is  necessary  that  tliere  should  be  rooms  for  the  teacher.  At  present 
she  has  to  board  a  long  way  off,  and  if  a  room  or  two  were  built  by  the  kiln  she  would 
be  glad. 

Mr.  Smiley  then  invited  those  who  were  interested  to  subscribe  for  the  continuance 
of  this  work.     In  a  half  hour  the  sum  of  |2,000  was  subscribed. 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  keeping  up  this  most  important  Indian 
industry.  It  will  do  a  great  deal  for  the  Indians,  just  as  Sybil  Carter's  lace  industry 
has  done. 

Hon.  Darwin  R.  James,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  was 
invited  to  speak  on  the  Indians  of  the  Crow  Reservation. 

The  Crow  Reservation. 
Bij  Hon.  Daruin  R.  James. 

1  am  quite  in  sympathy  with  the  proposition  to  abolish  the  system  of  rations  as 
fast  as  it  can  be  done  under  existing  treaties,  provided  some  arrangement  is  made  for 
the  proper  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm  poor  and  other  unfortunates.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Crows,  whose  reservation  I  visited  last  spring,  and  where  the  rations 
system  is  not  so  ol^noxious  as  among  some  tribes. 

The  Crows  are  making  a  good  deal  of  headway  in  agricultural  pursuits.  They 
have  an  immense  reservation,  almost  equal  in  size  to  the  State  of  Connecticut,  with 
only  two  thousand  Indians  upon  it.  Within  a  few  weeks,  however,  a  treaty  has  been 
made  with  them  by  a  commission  appointed  l)y  Congress,  under  which  treaty,  if  it 
is  ratified,  they  will  sell  to  the  Government  l,l00,000  acres  of  land  at  the  price  of 
|1  per  acre,  so  that  the  area  will  be  largely  reduced. 

If  the  sale  is  consummated  a  large  sum  will  be  added  to  the  amount  already  to 
their  credit  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington.  Much  of  the  reservation  is 
under  lease  to  cattle  herders,  from  which  source  they  also  receive  considerable 
revenue.  Through  the  sales  of  hay  during  the  last  two  winters  to  these  same  cattle- 
men they  have  also  received  many  thousands  of  dollars.  Apparently  they  raised 
more  wheat  than  was  needed  during  the  last  two  years,  for  the  agent  was  proposing 
to  sell  to  the  Government  some  of  the  flour  for  which  it  was  advertising  for  bids,  and 
the  agent  actually  went  to  Chicago  to  meet  the  Indian  Commissioner,  who  was  there 
to  open  l)ids  for  Indian  supplies.  The  agent  and  myself  traveled  in  company  from 
the  agency  to  Chicago,  I  being  en  route  homeward.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the 
Crows  have  a  flour  mill,  run  l)y  steam,  which  was  erected  while  Captain  Watson  was 
agent.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  would  seem  that  the  rations  system  might  be  abol- 
ished upon  this  reservation.  Practically  it  is  largely  so,  if  it  ever  existed  to  any  great 
extent  (I  am  not  disposed  to  think  it  ever  did) ,  for  the  Crows  have  never  been  in 
open  conflict  with  the  United  States.  Small  allowances  of  beef,  flour,  and  other 
articles  are  regularly  doled  out  to  certain  of  them;  and  the  picture  is  presented  of 
Uncle  Sam  giving  doles  of  flour  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  buying  the  surplus 
flour  of  the  tribe,  ground  from  wheat  of  their  own  raising,  in  their  own  flour  mill. 

Government  furnishes  farm  wagons,  tools,  mowers,  etc.,  as  is  customary,  and  yet 
the  receipts  from  sales  of  hay  during  the  last  two  winters  run  up  into  thousands,  and 
many  of  the  Indians  harness  their  Indian  ponies  to  spring  wagons  when  they  drive 
to  the  agency  for  their  doles  or  to  make  purchases  at  the  stores.  The  agricultural 
pursuits  of  the  Crows  will  be  greatly  developed  when  the  irrigation  system,  planned 
]3y  Engineer  Graves,  and  which  is  in  process  of  construction,  is  completed.  The 
plans  are  broad  and  comprehensive,  and  much  of  the  work  is  done  in  a  very  substan- 
tial manner,  particularly  that  at  the  point  where  the  large  ditch  takes  its  water  from 
the  Big  Horn  River.  The  supplies  of  water  are  drawn  from  the  Big  Horn  River,  the 
Little  Big  Horn,  and  other  smaller  streams  which  discharge  into  these  rivers.  The 
entire  cost  has  been  met  from  funds  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe  at  Washington,  and  at 
their  recent  Council  they  voted  a  further  appropriation  of  $400,000,  which  will  com- 
plete the  immense  undertaking. 

The  allotting  of  land  to  these  Indians,  which  was  entered  upon  several  years  ago, 
was  discontinued  after  work  for  irrigating  the  valleys  was  started,  as  the  Indians  were 
wise  enough  to  see  that  they  wanted  their  sections  of  land  where  there  was  irrigation. 
Meantime  the  farm  work  is  a  sort  of  communal  affair;  they  work  in  large  groups, 
when  the  season  is  on,  under  the  direction  of  an  assistant  farmer.  It  is  a  vicious 
system,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  Crows  have  ])een,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  making  progress  backward  rather  than  forward.  The  Crows, 
with  all  their  advantages,  drew  my  deepest  sympathy,  for  their  progress  and  all 
their  plans  were  for  material  things;  nothing  higher.  With  some  exceptions  the 
young  men  who  had  been  educated  in  the  East,  where  some  had  occupied  prominent 
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positions,  one  having  been  a  vice-president  of  an  Indian  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  were  not  helping  forward  in  the  efforts  of  the  missionary  who  was  labor- 
ing upon  the  reservation  or  the  earnest,  hard-working  teachers.  I  talked  with  them 
freely  upon  this  and  other  subjects.  Of  the  school  work  one  could  speak  with 
enthusiasm.  This  part  of  the  work  was  hopeful;  the  teachers  were  of  high  class,  and 
were  diligent  and  faithful;  some  were  enthusiastic.  The  kindergarten  was  a  sunny 
spot;  the  calisthenic  exercises  taught  by  a  Carlisle  graduate  were  interesting,  and  an 
excellent  thing  for  the  scholars.  The  recitations  were  good.  Some  of  the  teachers 
with  the  faithful  missionary  were  zealous  in  looking  after  the  spiritual  interests  of 
the  scholars  through  Sabbath  school  instruction  and  religious  services.  At  the  St. 
Xavier  Mission  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  school  had  learned  to  use  their  voices,  and 
were  not  afraid  to  read  and  speak  in  tones  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  which  is  not  the 
usual  thing  in  the  ordinary  Government  school.  I  hope  the  chairman  will  overlook 
the  fact  that  I  have  diverged  somewhat  from  the  text  with  which  I  started,  and  got 
in  more  or  less  about  them  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  was  asked  to  report  from  the  field. 

The  Ration  System. — A  Report  From  The  Field. 
By  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh. 

I  went  out  last  spring  with  Bishop  Hare  and  my  daughter  and  made  a  camping-out 
trip  in  May  and  June  in  a  country  very  familiar  to  me,  the  Sioux  Reservation  in 
South  Dakota.  We  went  from  the  Missouri  River  through  what  used  to  be  the 
Lower  Brule  Agency,  now  thrown  open  to  white  settlers,  over  to  the  Rosebud  Res- 
ervation, traveling  in  wagons  and  on  horseback,  and  camping  out  to  get  a  better  view 
of  the  Indians  and  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  living  and  to  come  into  closer 
contact  with  them.  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  great  advance  made  in  the 
educational  line  since  I  was  there  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

At  Chamberlain  we  first  visited  a  large  Indian  Government  boarding  school  on  the 
Missouri  River.  The  gentleman  in  charge  of  this  school,  Mr.  Flynn,  impressed  me 
as  a  man  of  great  activity  and  force  of  character.  He  has  shown  great  vigor  in 
developing  the  material  features  of  the  school.  About  63  pupils  are  enrolled  there. 
The  school  can  accommodate  75.  There  are  admirable  quarters  for  the  children. 
We  did  not  see  much  of  the  school  work.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  place 
impressed  one  with  its  vigor.  Here  is  one  of  the  instrumentalities  for  bringing  the 
Indian  away  from  the  ration  system,  one  of  the  means  by  which  character  is  created, 
and  in  which  industrial  training  is  given  by  which  he  can  help  learn  to  support 
himself. 

In  all  this  journey,  in  talking  as  I  did  with  teachers,  with  missionaries,  with  agents, 
I  think  I  may  say  that  the  universal  impression  conveyed  was  the  great  importance 
of  some  definite  system  being  adopted  by  the  Government  which  would  lead  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  conclusion  of  the  ration  system.  I  can  only  transmit  to 
you  the  impression  which  these  teachers  and  workers  gave  to  me,  that  the  ration 
system  is  a  curse  and  opposed  to  everything  that  makes  for  progress.  One  superin- 
tendent said  that  after  the  boy  and  girl  have  learned  what  the  school  has  to  teach, 
when  they  go  out  they  go  where  Government  puts  food  into  their  mouths.  I  am 
aware  of  the  difficulties  of  putting  an  end  to  the  system.  They  are  tremendous. 
Some  point  to  treaties  which  seem  to  warrant  a  continuance  of  that  system.  Grant 
the  fact  that  these  people  have  been  long  dependent  upon  this  food  supply,  the  fact 
remains  that  any  incentive  to  self-support  is  largely  taken  away.  I  know  that  Bishop 
Hare,  who  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  men,  and  one  of  the  most  intelligent  students  of 
the  Indian  question,  and  who  for  twenty-five  years  has  been  in  close  contact  with 
them,  feels  this  profoundly,  and  feels  the  necessity  for  telling  the  Indian,  in  words 
that  shall  not  be  taken  back,  that  this  system  is  going  to  be  overthrown.  Of  course 
it  must  be  done  by  some  gradual  change.  The  method  of  reduction  must  be  care- 
fully graduated  to  the  needs  of  different  tribes.  I  do  not  wish  to  outline  any  par- 
ticular method,  and  yet  I  believe  it  can  be  done,  and  nothing  was  so  borne  in  upon 
my  own  mind  during  this  journey  as  the  necessity  for  doing  this  thing.  The  Indian 
must  be  put  face  to  face  with  the  knowledge  that  during  a  coming  period  of  years 
this  system  will  diminish  and  then  close.  I  do  not  believe  any  one  thing  would 
stimulate  more  toward  progress  than  that. 

We  went  to  the  Rosebud  Rcsin-vation,  having  a  chance  to  see — what  is  an  impor- 
tant matter  in  this  Indian  (juestion — the  character  of  the  people  brought  in  contact 
with  the  Indians  by  white  settlement.  And  here  was  a  cheering  thought  to  me. 
Very  often  there  may  be  a  bad  class  of  {population,  but  on  this  trip  we  saw  many 
good  immigrants — Scandinavians  and    others,  a  very  excellent  class  of  people.     1 
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remember  in  our  crossing  the  "White  River,  which  is  treacherous  and  disagreeable  to 
cross  on  account  of  the  sudden  rising  of  the  stream,  we  had  to  get  assistance  to  get 
over.  We  found  there  a  Norwegian  family — a  Mr.  Havergaard,  his  wife,  daughters, 
and  sons.  It  was  an  ideally  good  family.  Mr.  Havergaard  was  a  physician  as  well 
as  a  trader.  He  had  a  store,  and  I  learned  that  he  was  a  very  earnest  Christian 
man — a  Lutheran — and  he  spent  much  time  and  effort  in  ministering  to  the  needs  of 
the  Indians.  His  family  were  admirable  people.  We  had  an  illustration  of  their 
hospitality.  They  took  great  trouble  in  getting  us  across  the  stream,  and  would  not 
take  any  compensation.  Here  was  a  man  working  not  only  for  his  own  welfare,  but 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians. 

We  went  to  the  Rosebud  Agency  and  visited  a  number  of  day  schools  on  the  way, 
and  saw  the  Government  boarding  school  at  Rosebud.  When  I  was  there  before  it 
did  not  exist.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  a  first-rate  superintendent,  Mr.  Cox.  It 
fills  one's  heart  with  delight,  along  with  so  much  that  is  discouraging,  too  see  such 
a  school  full  of  pupils  and  with  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers.  One  feels  that  great 
strength  has  developed  in  the  Government's  line  of  work.  It  makes  some  of  the 
mission  schools  feel  that  they  are  being  thrown  into  the  shade,  and  that  perhaps 
their  days  are  drawing  to  a  close. 

A  pleasant  impression  was  made  by  the  agents,  Dr.  McChesney  and  Captain  Clapp, 
at  Pine  Ridge,  one  a  physician  and  one  an  army  officer.  Both  have  had  experience 
with  Indians.  Both  are  gentlemen  of  high  type,  and  I  think  we  are  fortunate  in 
having  them.  At  Pine  Ridge  we  touched  the  wilder  class  of  Indians.  Here  the 
ghost  dance  had  its  rise  and  the  outbreak  took  place.  Many  of  the  Indians  are  still 
wild,  or  have  made  little  advance  toward  civilization.  In  the  old  times  when  I  vis- 
ited that  country,  there  was  some  talk  of  farming,  but  most  of  those  who  tried  it 
have  given  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  I  think  the  impression  is  that  cattle  raising  is  the 
industry  that  the  Indians  will  have  to  look  to  for  their  support. 

After  spending  a  little  time  there  I  paid  an  interesting  visit  to  the  Govern- 
ment day  schools.  I  was  told  that  there  were  32  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Dew, 
who  bore  strong  testimony  to  the  benefit  of  civil-service  reform.  He  made  this 
remark  in  my  hearing,  without  my  having  said  anything  to  elicit  it:  "I  came  in 
through  the  spoils  system,  and  I  am  free  to  say  when  asked  whether  I  would  not 
prefer  to  select  my  own  teachers  that  I  very  much  prefer  to  have  them  as  they  are, 
under  the  civil-service  system;  that  I  believe  the  selections  are  better  made  than  I 
could  myself  make." 

We  visited  four  or  five  schools,  and  here  again  I  was  impressed  with  the  character 
of  the  teachers.  In  one  school  was  a  young  man  with  his  wife  from  Kansas — excel- 
lent people,  earnest,  full  of  zeal.  We  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  watching 
the  work  in  their  school.  The  day  school  accomplishes  some  results  whicli  no  other 
school  is  able  to  do.  Each  school  has  its  own  work — the  day  school,  the  reservation 
boarding  school,  and  the  nonreservation  school.  The  representative  of  each  system 
naturally  thinks  his  own  work  the  most  important;  but  there  is  no  question  the  day 
schools  are  doing  a  magnificent  work  in  bridging  the  gulf  between  the  wild,  unciv- 
ilized Indian  parent,  controlled  by  the  old  ideas,  and  the  civilization  to  which  we 
want  to  bring  them.  These  children  come  in  contact  with  earnest  Christian  women 
who  live  in  a  clean,  well-managed  house,  with  nice  cooking,  though  simple,  and  the 
children  flock  around  there.  The  contact  is  constant,  and  they  carry  the  influence 
into  the  camp.  A  teacher  told  me  of  one  j^oor  Indian  woman  who  said  she  wished 
she  could  have  a  table  where  they  could  eat,  because  her  boy  went  to  the  school  and 
they  had  a  table  there,  and  he  wanted  one  at  home.  You  feel  that  it  is  the  very 
beginning  of  civilization.  These  children  do  not  know  anything  about  civilization. 
They  do  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  simplest  points.  At  one  of 
the  schools  a  number  of  boys  asked  permission  to  go  in  swimming;  it  was  granted, 
and  when  they  came  back  they  had  their  coats  buttoned  round  them,  but  water 
seemed  to  be  dripping  from  their  shirts  underneath.  The  teacher  noticed  it,  and 
found  that  they  had  been  in  swimming  without  removing  their  shirts,  so  that  when 
they  came  out  they  had  simply  put  their  jackets  on  over  their  wet  underclothing. 
By  such  acts  of  carelessness  they  get  severe  colds. 

Then  look  at  the  improvidence  of  the  less  civilized  Indians.  They  get  their  rations 
at  the  proper  time,  once  in  so  often,  and  then  they  often  eat  them  up  and  have  noth- 
ing. A  teacher  told  me  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  midday  meal,  coffee,  and  a  roll, 
that  they  give  to  the  children,  again  and  again  they  would  go  all  day  until  evening 
without  food.  Those  are  the  things  that  you  have  got  to  consider  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  people.  You  see  how  simple,  too,  is  the  character  of  the  teaching.  It 
is  through  the  educational  system  that  the  knowledge  will  come  to  them  that  there 
is  to  be  a  slow  but  perfectly  irresistible  diminution  of  that  ration  system  or  the  turn- 
ing of  that  ration  into  something  more  useful.     It  was  impressed  on  me  at  every 
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point.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin.  We  should  not  wait.  In  the  midst  of  so  much 
that  is  ))eing  done  I  beUeve  if  the  Department  can  devise  some  system  fitted  to  the 
developing  needs  of  the  different  tribes  in  different  stages  of  civilization,  and  that 
will  convince  them  that  the  present  system  is  to  pass  away,  it  will  be  an  incentive  to 
still  better  work.  There  Avill  be  less  sadness  when  the  children  come  home  from 
Eastern  schools,  and  they  would  go  home  with  more  self-respect.  I  want  to  empha- 
size the  idea  that  there  can  be  no  system  of  education  which  will  reach  its  best  results 
so  long  as  they  live  under  a  system  that  makes  for  pauperization. 
Adjourned  at  10.30  p.  m. 


Third  session,  Thursday  morning,  October  1^,  1S99. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  10.15  a.  m.  The  first  business  was  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  standing  committee,  Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  chairman. 

Mr.  Garrett  said  that  the  report  had  been  carefully  considered,  and  certain  changes 
had  l)een  adopted  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  made  during  the  discussion. 
The  report  was  then  read  as  a  whole,  and  afterwards  paragraph  by  paragraph,  each 
being  adopted  separately.     It  was  then  adopted  unanimously,  as  follows: 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  Mohonk  conference  of  1898,  under  the  following 
resolution — 

'  'Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven,  of  which  the  chairman  of  the  conference  shall 
be  the  chairman,  and  which  shall  have  power  to  increase  the  number,  be  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  prepare  during  the  next  year  a  scheme  adapted  to  carry  out  the  policy 
outlined  in  the  above  platform  and  appeal,  and  to  propose  it  to  the  next  conference 
for  its  action;  that  the  committee  be  also  authorized  to  gather,  in  the  interim  before 
the  next  conference,  specific  facts  concerning  defects  and  abuses  in  Indian  adminis- 
tration, and  in  behalf  of  this  conference,  in  their  discretion,  to  present  them  to  Con- 
gress, the  Executive,  and  the  press." 
begs  to  submit  the  subjoined  report: 

The  platform  of  the  Mohonk  Indian  Conference  criticised  with  some  severity  the 
l^resent  condition  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  ascribing  it  primarily  to  the  political  system 
under  which  it  is  administered  and  demanded.  It  appealed  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  demand — 

"That  the  Indian  Bureau  be  taken  out  of  politics;  that  the  Indian  Commissioner 
be  no  longer  treated  as  a  political  officer,  to  be  changed  with  every  change  of  Admin- 
istration; that  the  work  of  the  Bureau  be  intrusted  to  experts,  and  left  in  their  hands 
until  it  is  accomplished; "  that  Congress  "recognize  that  the  Indian  Bureau  is  of 
necessity  a  temporary  institution,  and  should  be  discontinued  at  the  earhest  practi- 
cable moment;  "  also  "that  it  give  all  Indians  everywhere  a  right  to  appeal  to  the 
courts,  and  render  all  Indians  everywhere  accountable  to  the  courts." 

The  committee  agree  with  the  conference  that  no  course  more  disastrous  to  success 
in  the  proper  administration  of  our  Indian  Affairs  could  be  pursued  than  that  of  turn- 
ind  good  officials  out  of  office  to  make  place  for  political  favorites  without  experience 
and  often  without  personal  qualification;  nor  than  the  policy  of  selecting  appointees 
to  gratify  politicians,  and  not  on  account  of  their  special  adaptation  to  the  place  to  be 
filled.  We  find,  however,  that  some  have  construed  the  Mohonk  platform  as  an 
attack  of  a  personal  character  on  the  present  administration  of  the  Indian  Bureau. 
This,  we  believe,  would  be  unjust,  and  we  do  not  so  construe  the  language  used. 
The  present  Secretary,  although  but  a  short  time  in  office,  has  given  evidence  of  a 
sincere  desire  to  correct  evils  in  the  service.  The  present  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  also,  however  unfamiliar,  as  he  himself  avers,  he  may  have  been  with  the 
duties  of  this  important  office  prior  to  his  appointment,  we  believe  to  be  well  quali- 
fied for  the  place.  Moreover,  he  is  himself  favorable  to  the  choice  of  Indian  agentvS, 
and  others  not  in  the  classified  service,  on  the  ground  of  fitness,  and  to  retaining  in 
the  service  those  who  prove  themselves  worthy  of  retention. 

There  is  need  of  guarding  against  giving  too  ready  heed  to  fabricated  complaints 
against  good  officers  on  the  })art  of  political  friends  of  an  administration  who  want 
places  with  which  to  pay  political  debts.  ]3ut  the  basal  evil  is  the  policy  of  making 
appointments,  not  for  fitness,  not  by  Presidential  selection,  and  not  at  the  instance 
of  disinterested  students  of  the  Indian  situation  well  qualified  to  advise,  but  upon 
the  re(;ommendation  of  men  whose  sole  idea  of  patriotism  is  the  service  of  their  party 
and  themselves. 

Two  subjects  were  specially  referred  by  the  conference  to  this  committee  for  con- 
sideration and  report :  (1)  What  steps  can  and  should  be  taken  looking  toward  the 
early  completion  of  the  labors  of  the  Indian  Bureau  as  an  office  created  for  a  tern- 
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porary  condition  of  things;  and  (2)  suggestions  of  improvements  in  the  Indian  Bureau 
which  might  enhance  its  efficiency  while  it  lasts.  Such  suggestions  may  properly 
come  from  a  body  of  citizens  who,  for  many  years,  have  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  Indian  question,  and  are  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to  further  the  general  good. 

As  regards  the  first,  there  are  some  obstacles  to  a  very  early  termination  of  separate 
dealings  with  the  Indians  in  some  form  or  other.  One  of  these  is  the  twenty-five 
year  provision  in  the  Dawes  Act,  which  keeps  the  Indian  in  a  state  of  tutelage  for  that 
period  on  the  theory  that  he  will  not  earlier  be  prepared  to  fight  the  peaceable  battles 
of  life  with  the  shrewder  and  more  self-assertive  white  man. 

Another  obstacle  to  early  termination  of  the  existence  of  the  Bureau  is  the  back- 
wardness of  some  of  the  tribes, who  have  yet  hardly  taken  the  initial  step  towaid 
preparation  for  citizenship. 

Then  there  are  certain  treaties  that  seem  to  have  taken  for  granted  that  the  Indians 
were  to  be  wards  forever,  and  have  made  provision  for  paying  the  tribes  annuities 
perpetually  or  through  a  long  series  of  years. 

Perhaps  the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  adopt  a  line  policy  which  is  shaped  for  the 
earliest  possible  termination  of  the  present  cumbersome  system.  Let  the  Government 
say  to  itself:  ' '  This  is  a  temporary  arrangement,  designed  to  last  only  until  the  Indians 
are  citizens  and  have  received  patents  for  their  lands;  it  is  too  expensive  to  continue 
on  the  same  scale  for  a  constantly  diminishing  number  of  wards.  The  system  must 
be  simplified  and  everything  done  to  hasten  its  abandonment." 

This  policy  of  curtailment  might  begin  by  abolishing  some  of  the  agencies  and 
placing  the  Indians  for  a  while  under  the  care  and  advice  of  school  superintendents. 
The  following  agencies  are  suggested,  of  which  many,  if  not  all,  could  doubtless  be 
abolished  with  advantage  in  the  near  future:  Colorado  River,  Ariz.;  Klamath,  Oreg. ; 
Lemhi,  Idaho;  Mission,  Cal. ;  Neah  Bay,  Wash.; -Nevada,  Nev. ;  Quapaw,  Ind.  T. ; 
Sac  and  Fox,  Iowa;  Santee,  Nebr. ;  Siletz,  Oreg.;  Sisseton,  S.  Dak.;  Warm  Springs, 
Oreg.;  Western  Shoshone,  Nev. ;  Yankton,  S.  Dak.;  Pueblo  and  Jicarilla,  N.  Mex.; 
also  the  agency  for  the  New  York  Indians  might  be  done  away  with  before  long. 

Another  step  toward  curtailment  might  be  the  capitalization  of  the  funds  of  some 
of  the  tribes,  thus  terminating  an  annual  distribution  of  money  or  supplies,  from 
which  the  Indians  receive  little  benefit.  By  authority  of  Congress  this  has  already 
been  done  in  the  case  of  a  few  small  tribes. 

If  we  turn  now  to  questions  of  administration,  the  committee  has  carefully  con- 
sidered propositions,  first,  to  turn  the  Indians  over  to  the  War  Department;  second, 
to  give  their  education  into  the  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Education;  third,  to  erect 
the  Indian  Bureau  into  an  independent  department,  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  reporting  directly  to  the  President. 

As  regards  the  first,  it  would  seem  to  imply  a  relation  to  the  Indians  that  does  not 
exist,  and  we  hope  never  will  exist  again — a  state  of  war,  or  at  least  belligerency. 
Such  a  suggestion  would  probably  have  an  unfortunate  effect  on  the  progress  now 
steadily  going  on  toward  the  general  civilization  of  the  Indians,  for  it  would  put  them 
in  the  position  of  a  conquered  people  placed  temporarily  under  military  government. 
Now,  while  they  are  endeavoring  to  learn  the  white  man's  ways  and  to  govern  them- 
selves as  free  American  citizens,  is  hardly  the  time  to  exchange  the  dictatorial  rule  of 
an  Indian  agent  for  the  still  more  arbitrary  control  of  the  Army. 

As  regards  the  assigning  the  educational  work  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  that  Bureau  is  not  an  administrative,  but  a  theoretrical  Bureau, 
for  the  collection  of  statistics  and  the  study  of  questions  relating  to  education.  It  is 
not  its  province  to  carry  on  a  great  system  of  schools  involving  the  distribution 
annually  of  millions  of  money  and  the  dealing  with  an  extensive  and  widely  scattered 
corps  of  employees.  The  placing  of  the  schools  of  Alaska  in  charge  of  the  Education 
Bureau  was  an  anomalous  arrangement,  and  it  causes  the  officials,  unused  to  dealing 
with  this  class  of  subjects,  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  and  annoyance.  For  these  reasons 
we  seriously  doubt  if  the  Bureau  of  Education,  as  at  present  constituted,  could  advan- 
tageously undertake  the  management  of  Indian  schools.  Moreover,  the  schools  are 
the  one  essential  feature  of  our  Indian  system  which  should  be  maintained  until  the 
States  or  Territories  in  which  the  Indians  reside  receive  the  Indian  children  into  their 
common  schools. 

Perhaps  in  the  direction  of  the  third  suggestion  something  can  be  done  to  advan- 
tage. It  might,  indeed,  conduce  to  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  Indian  affairs  if  the 
Bureau  were  made  a  department;  but  even  if  practicable  it  would  hardly  be  consist- 
ent to  ask  that  a  bureau,  which  in  the  nature  of  things  is  temporary,  be  erected  into 
a  distinct  department.  Yet  the  commissioner  of  such  an  important  Bureau  as  this 
is  certainly  too  much  hampered  and  is  given  too  little  freedom,  either  in  the  choice 
of  his  subordinates,  or  the  decision  of  questions,  or  the  expenditure  of  funds. 

He  should  not  only  be  held  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  Indian  service, 
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but  should  also  have  power  to  carry  out  his  plans.  His  advice  should  largely  con- 
trol in  the  appointment,  removal,  and  retention  of  Indian  agents. 

We  believe  that  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  by  citizenship  is  rapidly  near- 
ing  that  stage  when  abandonment  of  reservations  and  agencies  should  become  fre- 
quent, and  some  form  of  guardianship  adopted  more  nearly  approximating  the  indi- 
vidual freedom  of  American  citizenship. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  time  that  the  office  of  Indian  agent  ceased  to  be  a  shuttlecock  for 
political  managers,  and  the  appointment  of  agents  should  be  placed  under  control  of 
the  commissioner,  and  pui  into  the  lists  classified  for  merit  examinations;  and  the 
agents  retained  as  long  as  performing  meritorious  service,  and  only  discharged  when 
unfit,  or  when  the  agency  in  which  they  are  serving  becomes  no  longer  necessary 
and  is  abandoned. 

While  we  are  very  clear  that  in  general  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the 
Interior  Department  to  free  the  Indians  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  all  governmental 
oversight,  so  that  they  may  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  other  United  States  citizens, 
even  though  they  suffer  in  the  transition,  your  committee  realizes  that  administering 
on  the  estates  of  the  Indian  Bureau  will  be  a  slow  process,  beset  with  many  practical 
difficulties.  Therefore  we  have  made  but  few  specific  recommendations,  which  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Abolishing  the  Indian  agencies  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  putting  the  Indians 
thereof  who  are  not  ready  to  be  thrown  wholly  upon  their  own  resources  in  the  care 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  agency  school.  Seventeen  agencies  are  suggested  which 
might  soon  be  abolished. 

2.  The  complete  abandonment  of  the  distribution  of  rations  and  annuities  to  the 
Indians  by  some  process  consistent  with  justice  and  wisely  adapted  to  the  conditions 
of  the  various  tribes. 

3.  The  placing  of  Indian  agents  in  the  classified  list,  thereby  relieving  the  appoint- 
ing officer  from  the  pressure  of  politicians  in  this  respect. 

4.  Enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  so  that  he  may  no 
longer  be  held  responsible  for  that  which  he  can  not  control. 

With  reference  to  the  last  part  of  the  resolution,  suggesting  a  recital  of  facts  includ- 
ing specific  cases  of  defect  and  abuse  in  Indian  administration,  the  committee  have 
this  to  say:  Most  of  the  evils  that  now  afflict  the  Indian  service  are  due  to  what  is 
known  as  the  spoils  system  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Executive  Department  of  our 
Government  to  surrender  the  prerogative  of  appointing  officials  in  the  service  to 
political  leaders,  who  too  frequently  select  them  without  regard  to  merit  or  special 
fitness,  from  among  those  to  whom  they  owe  rewards  for  party  and  personal  fealty; 
often  in  utter  disregard  of  the  adaptation  of  their  nominees  to  the  place  to  be  filled, 
sometimes  by  persons  notoriously  intemperate,  immoral,  and  dishonest.  Indian 
progress  was  formerly  obstructed  mainly  by  the  hostility  of  the  whites  along  the 
border,  by  false  allegations  of  warHke  uprisings,  and  by  robbery  on  a  large  scale. 

To  these  evils  has  succeeded  the  spoils  system,  which  deprives  them  of  proper 
instructors  and  caretakers,  and  which  wins  the  assent  of  many  good  men  out  of  a 
blind  sympathy  for  the  Administration  or  party  of  which  they  are  honest  adherents. 

Abundant  evidence  in  the  form  of  authenticated  facts  is  in  our  possession  which 
justifies  these  assertions.  This  evidence  can  be  produced  if  necessary.  The  depart- 
ment is  at  present  required  to  investigate  case  after  case  of  gross  scandal  in  the 
Indian  service.  This,  in  consequence  of  a  system  of  appointments  in  which  Senators 
dictate  nominations,  often  imposing  unworthy  men  in  payment  of  political  debts, 
while  the  department  becomes  nothing  more  than  the  recorder  of  their  will.  This 
is  the  essential  vice  of  the  present  system.  Jt  can  only  be  cured  by  the  demand  of 
public  sentiment  which  will  lead  the  Executive  to  accept  responsibility  for  appoint- 
ments with  which  he  is  charged  by  the  Constitution,  and  execute  the  same  in  the 
spirit,  if  not  under  the  letter,  of  the  civil-service  reform." 

Mr.  Meserve  introduced  to  the  conference  Mr.  H.  B.  Peairs,  superintendent  of  the 
Haskell  Institute.     Mr.  Peairs  was  invited  to  say  a  word. 

Mr.  II.  B.  Peairs.  One  of  the  encouragements  that  Ishall  carry  back  to  my  work, 
is,  that  I  shall  know  that  outside  of  the  official  force  in  the  Indian  school  service 
there  is  such  an  army  of  those  who  are  deeply  interested  ni  what  we  are  doing.  It 
is  an  inspiration  to  do  more  efficient  work.  When  I  am  in  the  field  I  shall  think  of 
those  in  the  East  wlio  are  giving  moral  support  and  inspiration  to  those  who  are 
doing  the  work  in  the  West.     *    *    * 

Commissioner  Jones.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  part  that  the  merit  system  is 
playing  in  the  school  service.  Mr.  Peairs  holds  his  position  by  merit  alone.  He  has 
never  asked,  and  has  never  received,  to  my  knowledge,  a  single  indorsement  from 
politicians. 

The  CuAiu.  To  the  names  of  Armstrong  and  Pratt  and  Meserve  and  Frissell  we  are 
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now  going  to  add  the  name  of  Peairs.  When  the  marvelous  personahty  of  General 
Armstrong  vanished  from  us,  some  of  us  were  afraid  that  his  place  could  never  be 
filled,  although  we  knew  the  strong  heart  of  the  man  who  stood  at  his  side.  It  is 
wonderful  how  that  work  has  been  carried  on  by  a  man  of  a  different  type,  but  with 
the  same  purpose;  and  to-day  we  welcome  his  successor.  Dr.  Frissell. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  D.  D.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  last  conference  was  rather 
pessimistic.  I  think  that  no  Indian  conference  has  a  right  to  be  pessimistic.  I  have 
said  again  and  again  that  there  is  no  field  which  has  brought  quicker  returns  than 
has  the  work  among  the  inferior  races  of  our  own  country.  Anyone  who  was  at 
Hampton — as  I  was — when  the  last  party  from  Fort  Berthold  came,  and  could  com- 
pare it  with  the  party  that  came  twenty  years  before,  would  realize  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  those  years.  The  first  party  that  came  was  a  company  of  blanket 
Indians,  with  every  indication  of  barbarism,  with  nothing  of  brightness  or  cheer 
about  them.  The  last  party  from  that  same  agency  was  made  up  of  intelligent,  well- 
dressed  boys  and  girls.  That  is  one  of  the  results  of  twenty  years'  work  among 
these  Indians — one  of  the  results  of  this  conference. 

Every  year  one  of  my  first  duties  is  to  gather  about  me  the  young  people  from  the 
different  agencies,  find  out  their  peculiarities,  their  home  environment,  and  try  to 
adapt  the  work  to  their  needs.  I  believe  that  is  the  idea  in  education  everywhere 
now,  and  it  ought  to  be  in  Indian  education.  We  should  adapt  the  course  of  study 
to  the  special  needs  of  the  student.  I  have  sent  out  our  instructor  of  agriculture 
this  year  to  all  agencies  from  which  our  pupils  come,  to  study  their  conditions,  so 
that  he  may  adapt  his  teaching  to  their  needs. 

The  work  that  Miss  Collins  and  Mr.  Peairs  are  doing  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  can  not  be  done  in  the  East;  but  the  value  of  Eastern  schools  lies  in  bringing  selected 
Indian  youth  to  such  institutions  as  Carlisle  and  Hampton  and  fitting  them  not  only 
for  schoolroom  work,  but  also  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  trades,  and  domestic 
science.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  constantly  calling  upon  us  for  the 
right  sort  of  Indian  teachers.  He  and  the  superintendent  of  Indian  education  real- 
ize that  such  teachers  need  the  broadest  kind  of  culture.  So  for  Hampton  we  make 
a  careful  selection  of  those  who  have  succeeded  in  the  Western  schools.  We  bring 
no  more  from  the  blanket;  we  bring  only  those  who  have  done  well  and  for  whom 
the  Hampton  training  may  be  a  kind  of  reward  of  merit.  I  think  that  should  be 
Hampton's  attitude. 

We  have  brought  students  from  only  a  few  agencies,  but  they  illustrate  fairly  the 
condition  of  all  Indians.  When  interviewing  students  recently  from  the  Omaha  and 
Winnebago  agencies  it  was  interesting  to  hear  from  their  lips  thedifiiculties  that  they 
encounter  upon  these  reservations  that  have  been  thrown  open  to  the  whites.  I 
asked  them,  "What  about  your  land  which  has  come  to  you  in  severalty?  What  are 
you  doing  with  it?"  One  boy  answered,  "It  is  there  still?"  I  asked  him  if  he  worked 
it.  "No."  "What  have  you  done  with  it?"  "I  have  rented  it."  "And  where  do 
you  live?"  "I  live  out  in  the  woods."  That  presents  one  problem  in  our  work 
which  we  must  solve. 

When  we  speak  of  this  giving  up  of  the  agencies  we  are  all  in  favor  of  it.  We  are 
all  working  toward  the  same  end,  but  we  should  try  to  realize  the  difficulties  of  the 
matter,  though  I  believe  none  can  understand  them  fully  except  those  who  go  out 
into  the  Indian  country  to  study  it,  or  the  young  people  who  come  from  there.  We 
thought  years  ago  when  we  opened  the  reservation  of  the  Omahas  that  the  State  of 
Nebraska  would  assume  the  care  of  those  Indians,  that  the  courts  would  be  opened 
to  them,  and  that  suitable  schools  would  be  provided  for  them.  None  of  these 
things  have  been  done,  and  the  Omaha  Agency  is  almost  entirely  left  to  itself, 
except  that  saloons  have  been  established  around  it,  and  many  unscrupulous  white 
people,  wishing  to  grab  the  Indians'  lands,  are  trying  to  corrupt  them  in  every 
possible  way. 

We  have  a  number  of  students  from  Santee.  That  reservation  also  has  been 
opened  to  white  people,  but  the  conditions  there  are  more  hopeful.  Why?  Because 
there  we  have  for  long  years  had  what  we  should  have  everywhere — a  good  Christian 
missionary.  I  wish  I  could  emphasize  the  importance  of  that  sort  of  missionary 
work  on  every  reservation.  The  Christian  churches  promised  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment support  was  taken  away  from  contract  schools  they  would  see  that  no  harm 
came  to  the  Indians,  and  they  have  not  kept  that  promise.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Indians  that  they  are  in  this  deplorable  state;  they  are  struggling  under  tremendous 
difficulties,  and  it  is  through  the  neglect  of  the  Christian  people  of  the  country,  who 
ought  to  feel  that  these  Indians  are  theirs  to  take  care  of,  and  they  ought  to  have 
on  every  reservation  just  such  men  as  Dr.  Riggs,  who  would  give  them  help  in  all 
necessary  matters. 

The  movement  to  put  the  agencies  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendents  of  schools  is 
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a  good  one.  Many  worthy  men  who  were  really  anxious  for  the  good  of  the  Indian 
opposed  the  abolition  of  the  agencies  because  they  did  not  see  the  way  in  which  to 
accomplish  it.  I  believe,  though,  that  the  educators  are  men  in  whose  hands  the 
agencies  may  be  trusted,  and  I  think  the  suggestion  to  do  this  an  excellent  one. 

P'arther  up  the  Missouri  River  we  meet  at  Standing  Rock  and  other  agencies  still 
another  condition  of  things.  The  land  is  poor,  so  we  must  teach  our  Indian  students 
how  to  raise  cattle,  and  we  are  trying  to  adapt  their  education  to  that  necessity.  We 
want  in  this  way  to  help  on  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  such  men  as  Dr.  McChes- 
ney  and  others. 

Take  the  reservation  of  the  Oneidas  in  Wisconsin:  Here  we  have  an  example  of  the 
state  of  things  resulting  from  placing  the  agency  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools.  Another  excellent  man,  Superintendent  Pierce,  is  in  charge  of  the  Oneida 
Government  school.  The  authority  of  the  agency  has  been  put  into  his  hands,  and 
he  attends  to  all  necessary  matters  on  the  reservation. 

In  every  agency  there  are  difficulties  with  the  white  men  near  it,  especially  where 
there  is  good  land.  Sometimes  it  is  the  cattlemen  who  make  the  trouble,  and  under 
the  spoils  system  the  agent  himself  becomes  a  worker  with  the  cattlemen,  and  with  the 
land  men  against  the  Indians,  and  farther  up  the  river  in  Wisconsin,  with  the  timber 
men.  He  becomes,  not  the  agent  of  the  Indian,  but  of  the  white  men  outside  of  the 
reservation.  Certainly  nothing  could  emphasize  more  than  that  fact,  the  necessity  of 
putting  the  agencies  entirely  out  of  reach  of  the  spoils  system. 

Unfortunately  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  this  year  about  home  rule,  and  what 
does  that  mean?  It  means,  that  the  people  right  about  those  Indians,  though  excel- 
lent men  in  some  cases,  are  for  the  most  part  very  greedy.  They  have  the  power  in 
their  hands,  and  the  agent  is  their  representative.  Let  us  all  struggle  and  pray  for 
the  spread  of  civil-service  reform  in  tlie  matter  of  Indian  appointments. 

We  are  likely  to  have  again  a  struggle  in  regard  to  the  appropriation  for  Hamp- 
ton— whether  there  is  any  reason  for  a  school  like  it  or  not.  It  receives  help  from 
the  General  Government,  and  at  the  same  time  from  private  individuals.  We  have 
taken  the  ground  all  along,  with  the  support  of  this  conference,  that  we  are  not  a 
denominational  school.  We  believe  that  we  are  a  Christian  school,  and  that  as  we 
are  doing  for  Virginia  the  work  of  the  State  for  negroes,  we  are  doing  for  the  United 
States  the  work  of  the  General  Government  for  the  Indians.  When  the  struggle 
comes  up,  as  it  is  likely  to  come,  I  shall  ask  many  of  you  to  help  in  this  matter, 
because  we  feel  that  Hampton  has  a  very  important  mission  to  fulfill.  Twenty  years 
ago,  when  Major  Pratt  first  c^me  to  Hampton  with  his  Indians  from  Florida,  there 
was  started  there  an  industrial  system,  which  has  become  such  an  important  factor — 
for  all  these  Indian  schools  in  the  West  have  been  formed  on  the  model  of  Hampton 
and  Carlisle — that  we  feel  it  must  continue.  Thousands  of  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  land  visit  Hampton  and  see  the  Indians  at  work  there.  Those  great  hotels  at 
Old  I*oint  Comfort  are  helping  to  create  public  sentiment  on  the  question  of  Indian 
education.  Hampton's  work  must  go  on,  I  can  not  sufficiently  express  my  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  Smiley  and  to  this  conference  for  the  cordial  support  they  have  given  to 
the  Hampton  school  through  all  these  years,  and  I  have  sai(l  to  Mr,  Smiley  again  and 
again  that  after  General  Armstrong's  death  I  could  hardly  have  carried  on  that 
work  but  for  the  help  given  me  here. 

The  Chair,  I  am  profoundly  sorry  that  there  is  any  prospect  of  attacking  the 
school  at  Hampton  again.  No  one  will  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Government  should 
assist  in  the  industrial  training  of  the  Indian,  and  I  hope  Government  support  will 
not  be  denied  to  Hami)ton.     To  strike  it  out  would  be  a  grievous  mistake. 

President  W,  F.  Slocum,  of  Colorado  College,  was  asked  to  speak. 

President  William  F.  Slocum.  After  listening  to  the  addresses  and  discussions  of 
this  conference  and  to  the  utterances  of  those  who  have  made  such  thorough  and 
effective  investigation  of  our  friends,  the  Indians,  their  needs  and  their  possibilities, 
I  shall  return  once  more  to  my  home  in  Colorado  with  an  intensified  conviction  as  to 
two  things:  First,  that  the  Indian  must  be  educated  so  as  to  make  a  citizen  of  him, 
with  all  that  this  word  implies  in  our  great  Republic;  and  second,  that  by  industry, 
toil,  and  thrift  he  must  win  his  way,  as  others  have  done,  to  a  ])osition  of  self-respect 
and  usefulness.  Tlie  j)leasure  of  honest  and  renumerati  ve  labor  nmst  become  more  and 
more  an  im})ortant  part  of  his  life,  and  the  purpose  of  the  Government,  and  also  of 
all  private  effort  in  his  behalf,  nuist  be  to  help  him  to  help  himself.  Too  nuich 
paternalism  is  bad  for  him,  as  well  as  for  everyone  who  is  not  mentally  and  phys- 
ically defective.  The  Indian  needs  to  be  developed  and  not  su{)])ressed.  Give  him  a 
chance  to  express  himself  and  he  will  cease  to  be  stolid. 

It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  be  here  and  contribute  in  the  smallest  way  to  what  has  been 
done  during  the  years  of  wise  and  effective  work  by  such  men  as  Senator  Dawes  and 
General  Whittlesey,  men  who,  as  they  have  borne  the  Indian  problem  onward 
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toward  its  solution,  have  established  those  principles  which  we  all  adopt  as  the  guide 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish.  From  time  to  time  I  see  in  our  Western  news- 
papers that  the  Indian  is  off  his  reservation.  I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
he  will  not  only  be  off  his  reservation,  but  will  forever  stay  off  of  it.  Our  business, 
however,  is  to  see  that  he  is  fitted  to  care  for  himself  when  the  reservation  becomes, 
as  it  surely  will,  a  thing  of  the  past. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  rare  pleasure  of  spending  an  interesting  evening  with 
the  son  of  that  famous  chief  of  the  Apache  Indians,  Geronimo.  The  hours  which 
we  spent  together  were  largely  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  one  idea  which,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  lies  at  the  heart  of  this  Indian  problem  as  he  has  studied  it  in  his 
own  tribe  and  also  by  close  contact  with  many  other  tribes  throughout  our  Western 
country.  "What,"  he  asks,  "can  be  done  to  bring  the  Indian  into  close  contact 
with  modern  civilization?"  And  I  bring  that  question  of  the  Apache  chief  to  this 
conference.  Is  it  possible  to  bring  the  Indians  into  closer  relations  with  whatever  is 
best  in  our  modern  civilization?  Not  into  a  knowledge  of  those  artificial  and  super- 
ficial things  that  too  often  are  only  the  counterfeits  of  a  true  civilization,  but  into  an 
immediate  consciousness  of  those  great  moral  and  intellectual  forces  which  are  at  the 
heart  of  what  can  be  justly  called  civilization.  The  customs  and  traditions  of  the 
modern  city  life  often  have  as  much  of  barbarism  in  them  as  was  ever  found  in  the 
most  primitive  Indian  tribe,  only  there  is  an  external  gloss  that  serves  to  keep  this 
savagery  out  of  sight  of  all  except  those  who  examine  it  closely.  All  this  we  do  not 
want  for  our  Indian,  but  still  there  are  possible  lines  of  development  for  him,  as  for 
all  people,  which  will  bring  to  him  those  hidden  forces  which  lie  within  all  true 
civilization. 

There  are  four  great  institui  ions  which  are  the  true  foundation  of  the  higher  civili- 
zation, and  with  them  there  are  four  corresponding  passions  dormant  in  each  human 
soul  which  relate  each  human  being  to  these  four  institutions.  I  use  these  words  in 
the  highest  and  largest  sense  in  which  it  is  possible  to  use  them;  home,  society, 
country,  and  the  church.  To  know  the  power  and  influence  of  these  four  institu- 
tions is  to  comprehend  the  real  power  of  modern  civilization,  and  if  the  Indian  is  to 
come  into  contact  with  civilization  it  must  be  through  the  four  great  forces  which  are 
represented  by  them.  No  man  knows  what  it  is  to  live,  in  the  largest  and  deepest 
sense,  until  he  discovers  his  true  and  real  self  by  feeling  the  four  great  passions  of 
the  human  soul  which  express  its  real  life;  love  of  home,  love  of  humanity,  love  of 
country,  and  love  of  God.  If  my  friend,  the  chief  of  the  famous  tribe  and  the  son  of 
the  famous  Geronimo,  ever  sees  his  Indians  in  real  contact  with  civilization  it  will  be 
because  these  four  passions  have  become  the  inner  spiritual  forces  in  them.  When 
love  of  home,  love  of  humanity  in  its  largest  sense,  love  of  country  with  its  com- 
manding loyalty  to  the  Government  as  a  government  of  the  whole  country,  and 
above  all,  around  and  through  all,  there  comes  the  supreme  passion  born  of  a  love 
of  God,  then  will  the  Indian  become  a  citizen  possessed  of  that  life  which  makes 
him,  as  all  other  men,  a  being  in  whom  civilization  is  finding  its  true  self-realization 
and  its  deepest  meaning.  It  is  the  giving  of  himself  along  the  line  of  these  four  pas- 
sions, to  these  four  fundamental  institutions,  that  will  bear  him  into  the  very  heart 
of  civilization  and  make  him  a  citizen  of  God's  republic. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  query  which  we  need  to  put  to  ourselves  growing 
out  of  the  question  of  our  Apache  chief  is  this:  Is  our  treatment  of  the  Indian,  our 
training  of  him,  our  educational  process  bringing  to  life  and  developing  into  expres- 
sion in  his  soul  these  four  splendid  passions  ?  Is  the  Christian  ideal  of  manhood 
being  realized  in  him?  Is  he  finding,  discovering  his  true  self  by  giving  himself 
intelligently  to  these  four  institutions?  Has  the  only  true  test  of  this  giving  been 
manifest  by  the  awakening  of  those  four  great  spiritual  forces  or  passions?  These,  I 
take  it,  are  the  questions  which  we  need  to  ask  ourselves.  It  is  not  the  gloss  of  an 
artificial  pseudocivilization  that  he  needs,  but  to  be  fitted  to  give  himself  to  home, 
society,  country,  and  God,  so  that  the  gift  of  his  life  is  worth  the  giving,  and  so  that 
as  he  gives  himself  there  will  come  to  him  more  and  more  the  consciousness  of  what 
it  is  to  be  a  part  of  civilization  in  this  large  and  noble  sense  in  which  the  word  has 
been  used.  Does  not,  then,  the  crucial  question  come  back  to  us  all?  Is  he  being 
taught  so  that  his  whole  spiritual  nature  is  growing  responsive  to  the  claims  which 
rest  upon  every  true  citizen  ? 

The  son  of  the  old  Apache  chief  wishes  us  to  bring  his  Indians  into  living  contact 
with  modern  civilization.  How  can  it  be  done?  There  is  no  way  except  by  those 
same  paths  by  which  people  in  all  time  have  been  led  into  citizenship.  It  is  work 
for  his  home;  work  which  has  reward,  and  so  hope  in  it;  work  that  requires  intelli- 
gence and  thrift ;  work  that  lays  its  self-respecting  burden  upon  his  shoulders,  that 
will  bring  him  into  livmg  contact  with  the  institution  that  is  at  the  heart  of  all  true 
civilization.     Then  his  education  must  take  him  outside  of  the  limited  and  narrow 
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life  of  the  reservation,  until  he  sees  that  all  men  have  relationship  w  ith  him  and 
their  history  is  the  history  of  his  people.  It  is  the  awakening  of  this  consciousness 
that  will  give  him  the  larger  meaning  of  civilization.  Then,  too,  as  he  comes  to  the 
larger  meaning  of  country,  and  feels  that  the  Government  is  his  Government,  to 
which  he  must  give  himself  and  whose  burdens  he  must  help  to  bear,  will  he  know 
the  meaning  of  that  sweet  song,  "My  Country."  Then,  above  all,  as  he  comes  to 
see  in  his  Great  Spirit  the  Father  of  all  men  and  women  everywhere,  will  there  come 
that  largest  ideal  of  all,  and  so  that  spiritual  process  by  which  he  will  become  in  the 
iiighest  sense  a  man,  as  he  becomes,  too,  a  citizen  in  the  republic  of  God.  In  many 
ways  he  has  already  become  this — in  some  respects  more  than  his  white  brother ; 
but  he,  too,  has  his  lesson  to  learn  by  the  deeper  experience  which  is  yet  before  him. 
Is  he  being  led  into  this  larger  life  and  into  the  real  meaning  of  civilization  ? 

Rev.  J.  G.  Cunningham,  D.  D.,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  was  asked  to  speak. 

Dr.  Cunningham.  I  am  glad  to  accept  the  invitation  to  speak  a  word,  though  an 
address  to  people  expecting  their  luncheon  would  be  sadly  misplaced.  However, 
you  will  kindly  allow  me  to  bring  you  a  greeting  from  Edinburgh,  and  to  express 
the  intense  interest  I  have  taken  in  this  conference.  A  man  who  once  went  to 
America  was  asked  when  he  came  back  to  Scotland  whether  he  saw  any  Indians, 
and  if  they  really  walked  in  Indian  file.  He  replied  that  he  saw  only  one,  and  he 
was  walking  in  single  tile.  I  have  heard  many  things  about  Indians  here  that  have 
opened  my  eyes  and  warmed  my  heart,  and  I  can  not  conceive  of  a  more  effective 
way  of  helping  these  people  than  just  such  a  conference,  such  an  organization  of  sym- 
pathy and  prayer,  helping  them  to  walk  along  the  four  lines  of  which  President  Slo- 
cum  has  spoken.  I  hope  we  shall  never  forget  that  civilization  in  its  highest  form 
means  love  of  home,  love  of  mankind,  love  of  our  country,  and  love  of  our  God.  I 
carry  that  away  in  my  heart  with  many  other  things,  and  am  very  thankful  that  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  here.  If  any  of  you,  dear  friends,  are  ever  "within 
a  mile  o'  Edinburgh  town  "  I  hope  you  will  find  me  out.  It  will  be  to  me  a  great 
pleasure  to  renew  the  passing  acquaintance. 

Adjourned  at  I  p.  m. 


Fourth  session. — TJiarsday  night,   October  1£,  1899. 

The  evening  session  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  by  the  President.  General 
Eaton  was  the  first  speaker. 

Education  in  Alaska. 
By  Gen.  John  Eaton. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  is  the  apostle  to  Alaska.  The  work  has  been  carried  on  the 
past  year  as  usual.  You  have  seen  an  incident  in  the  paper  that  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned. Years  ago  he  was  imprisoned  by  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Territory,  who 
feared  that  Dr.  Jackson  was  coming  to  the  States  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  governor. 
So  he  put  him  in  jail  until  the  steamer  left.  This  year  the  grand  jury  at  Juneau 
indicted  him,  but  he  remains  the  same  faithful  public  officer.  He  has  seen  fit  to  be 
honest  himself  and  to  insist  that  the  virtue  of  girls  shall  be  protected,  and  that  has  been 
offensive  to  some  persons  who  have  followed  and  seek  to  persecute  him.  This  has 
no  effect  on  him.     He  is  understood  in  Washington  and  appreciated  there. 

You  will  recall  Edward  Marsden,  in  whose  education  you  have  assisted.  His  educa- 
tion was  under  my  personal  supervision,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  he  graduated 
from  both  the  college  and  the  theological  seminary  with  credit,  and  is  now  a  missionary 
at  Saxman,  Alaska,  among  the  natives,  and  his  conduct  is  reported  favorably. 

The  struggle  at  Annette  Island  is  over  for  the  time,  but  you  will  do  well  to  watch 
for  the  subject  in  Congress,  lest  there  ])e  a  renewed  attempt  to  break  up  Mr.  Dun- 
can's wonderful  community.  An  interesting  thing  about  his  Indians  is  that  they 
have  j)aid  ])a(!k,  principal  and  interest,  the  money  that  was  given  them  to  enable 
them  to  be  transferred  from  Canada  to  their  present  place.  This  was  not  required, 
but  they  have  done  it  voluntarily  with  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry,  though  it 
has  cost  a  struggle. 

At  the  opening  of  Alaska  $50,000  was  appropriated  for  the  aid  of  the  Alaskans  by 
Congress,  but  those  at  AVashington  who  had  their  eyes  open  resisted  and  protested. 
The  Indian  conmiission  was  against  it.  General  Walker  resisted  it,  and  by  the 
cooperation  of  a  few  of  us  we  succeeded  in  keej^ing  out  the  feeding  and  pauperizing 
process  in  Alaska,  and  these  Indians  have  been  (continuously  self-sustaining. 
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A  word  must  be  said  about  the  reindeer,  which,  you  will  remember,  Dr.  Jackson 
introduced  into  Alaska.  The  natural  increase  is  very  rapid.  The  first  hundred  in 
five  years  became  nearly  six  hundred.  He  has  now  some  ten  branches  in  Alaska.  The 
moss  on  which  they  live  is  scattered  all  over  Alaska,  and  year  by  year  the  herds  will 
be  increased  by  purchase. 

1  must  refer  to  the  whalers  of  Alaska.  Sailing  ships  with  whalers  are  in  the  habit 
of  going  through  the  straits  into  the  Northern  seas  and  freezing  in.  For  along  time 
the  Government  kept  up  a  store  of  supplies  there,  but  agents  who  were  interested 
informed  Congress  that  they  were  no  longer  needed,  and  it  would  be  better  to  sell 
them,  and  that  was  done.  When  the  next  year  came  in  there  were  no  supplies,  and 
about  six  hundred  sailors  were  frozen  in  without  food.  They  sent  parties  down  at 
great  risk  to  the  States,  and  an  order  was  given  at  the  Navy  Department  that  Lieu- 
tenant Jarvis  should  take  charge  of  an  expedition  that  should  go  to  Dr.  Jackson's 
reindeer  station  and  move  supplies  700  miles.  Meantime  Dr.  Marsh,  the  missionary 
of  the  Presbyterian  body  stationed  at  Point  Barrow,  had  bestirred  himself  and  had 
sent  the  natives  for  all  sorts  of  food,  wild  animals,  and  food  from  the  sea,  for  these 
men.  He  did  what  he  could  do  to  aid  them.  The  supplies  were  distributed  system- 
atically. Lieutenant  Jarvis  at  the  same  time  was  moving  with  great  rapidity  over 
the  700  miles,  and  together  the  missionary  and  he  saved  these  sailors'  lives.  That 
the  reindeer  were  there  was  owang  to  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Jackson, 

They  are  over  1,200  attending  public  schools  among  the  natives  of  Alaska,  and  about 
the  same  number  attending  mission  schools.  A  part  of  them  are  white  children — the 
children  of  miners.  You  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  many  women  and  children 
go  there  in  connection  with  mining  work.  In  addition  to  the  Government  work  there 
are  104  missionaries  of  different  denominations. 

There  is  another  collection  of  reindeer  entirely  separate  from  Dr.  Jackson's.  The 
Government  hearing  that  many  miners  were  likely  to  die  in  Alaska  decided  to  buy 
reindeer  and  send  there.  Dr.  Jackson  was  sent  to  Lapland  to  buy  them,  and  he 
bought  them  and  delivered  them  at  Seattle  without  one  single  death  by  disease. 
They  were  put  under  the  charge  of  army  officers  who  had  had  no  experience  with  them, 
and  who  gave  them  food  that  they  were  not  accustomed  to.  When  they  began  to  die 
they  sent  for  Dr.  Jackson,  but  by  the  time  he  reached  thereover  half  had  died.  The 
reindeer  furnish  food,  clothing,  and  transportation.  Training  the  natives,  therefore, 
in  herding  the  deer  in  these  Arctic  regions  is  a  most  appropriate  and  comprehensive 
industrial  education. 

I  have  received  from  Rev.  George  F.  McAfee,  superintendent  of  school  work,  the 
following  general  statement  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Alaska: 

The  board  of  home  missions  has  in  southeastern  Alaska  nine  missionaries,  all  of  whom 
are  native,  save  two,  namely,  one  at  Juneau  and  one  at  Skagway.  They  have  among 
the  Klondikers  three  missionaries.  The  total  cost  of  this  mission  work  is  about  $15,000 
annually. 

There  is  also  at  Sitka,  the  capital,  our  training  school  for  boys  and  girls.  Last  year 
there  were  enrolled  150  pupils,  about  equally  divided  between  the  sexes.  There  are 
engaged  in  class  room  and  industrial  work  13  teachers,  including  the  superintendent. 
The  girls  make  the  most  of  their  own  clothing,  knit  their  own  stockings,  do  the 
cooking  for  the  entire  school,  care  for  their  rooms,  and  are  taught  various  other 
domestic  industries.  The  boys  do  carpenter's  work,  blacksmithing,  boat  making,  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  native  instructor  make  all  the  shoes  worn  by  the  entire 
school.  The  total  cost  of  this  work  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1899,  was 
$12,955.56. 

They  maintain  at  Sitka  a  hospital,  over  which  presides  a  physician  and  surgeon, 
assisted  by  one  trained  nurse  and  two  native  assistant  nurses.  There  were  prescrip- 
tions duringthe  year  as  follows:  In-patients,  2,210;  out-patients,  1,790;  operations,  40. 

The  total  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  hospital  for  the  year  ending  September  1, 1899, 
was  $2,415.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  of  the  board  in  Alaska  for  the  year  ending 
September  1,  1899,  was  $30,370. 

I  have  also  from  Mr.  McAfee  the  following  statement  of  the  work  of  the  Presby- 
terian Home  Missionary  Board  among  Indians:  The  board  has  among  30  tribes  18 
white  missionaries,  having  charge  of  as  many  stations;  34  native  ordained  mission- 
aries, occupying  some  60  out-stations;  20  interpreters  (the  number  varies  each  year) ; 
total,  72.     Cost  annually,  $23,000  (average). 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions  there  are  (1899)  8 
day  schools  with  13  teachers  and  852  pupils;  8  boarding  and  industrial  schools  with 
63  teachers  and  566  pupils.     Cost,  1899,  $70,080. 

Two  of  the  boarding  and  industrial  schools  are  provided  with  food,  fuel,  clothing, 
etc.,  by  the  Indians,  and  the  children  are  taught  to  prepare  the  food,  care  for  the 
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rooms,  cultivate  gardonp,  etc.  Thii.s  the  board  is  onlj'  at  the  expense  of  paying 
teachers'  salaries  and  providing  buildings. 

Goodwill,  South  Dak.,  Sioux,  100  pupils,  has  shops,  farm,  etc.  All  the  meat, 
vegetables,  milk  and  butter,  together  with  more  than  enough  wheat  for  bread  for 
the  school,  are  produced  on  the  premises.     Value,  1899,  over  $3,000. 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  Pimas  and  Papagoes,  197  pupils,  in  addition  to  growing  vegetables, 
grains,  etc.,  on  the  ranch,  valued  at  $1,500;  the  boys  earned  by  contract  labor — 
clearing  streets  of  Tucson,  excavating  cellars,  etc. — $1,600. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Whitaker  read  a  poem  called  "The  Red  Man's  Burden." 

Mrs.  Clinton  B.  Fisk  reported  for  the  work  of  the  Methodist  women  in  Alaska. 
"I  should  be  unjust,"  said  Mrs.  Fisk,  "to  the  women  who  honored  me  with  the 
chairmanship  of  their  society  if  I  did  not  call  your  attention  to  the  home  and  indus- 
trial school  they  have  in  Alaska.  Since  the  last  year  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
here  the  secretary  of  that  bureau  has  paid  a  visit  to  the  school,  and  there  gave  such 
defense  of  the  school  and  of  the  American  flag  as  would  do  credit  to  any  man  or 
woman  in  the  country.  The  Russian  priest  had  been  in  the  habit  of  entering  the 
home  if  any  of  the  children  had  died  and  taking  them  forcibly  from  the  home  and 
burying  them.  One  of  the  children  died  at  this  time,  and  the  Russian  priest  sent 
word  that  he  was  coming  to  get  the  body.  They  sent  word  to  him  that  he  could 
not  enter  the  home.  He  sent  four  times,  and  each  time  he  received  the  same  reply. 
Finally  she  sent  a  message  to  him  that  she  would  have  an  interview  with  him 
through  an  interpreter  if  he  chose  to  come,  but  that  he  could  not  take  the  remains 
of  the  child  and  bury  it.  He  was  very  insolent,  so  she  brought  out  the  American 
flag  and  told  him  she  wanted  him  to  know  that  he  was  on  American  soil;  that  that 
was  a  Protestant  institution,  and  that  the  flag  protected  her  and  the  institution.  And 
she  herself  conducted  the  funeral  services  for  the  child.  Our  women  are  doing  well 
in  that  far-away  home,  and  they  propose  to  do  better  still  in  the  future." 

The  Chair.  We  are  glad  to  be  told  of  this  work  of  our  Methodist  sisters  through 
the  voice  of  Mrs.  Fisk,  whose  name  is  full  of  associations  for  us  who  know  the  history 
of  work  among  the  Indians,  the  wife  of  one  whose  name  we  love  and  honor  here,  and 
whose  great  heart  never  flinched  in  any  duty  and  never  failed  in  love. 

General  Eaton.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  children  in  that  Methodist 
school  are  given  up  by  the  parents  to  the  school,  so  that  under  our  system  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  the  Greek  priest  has  no  control,  as  he  would  have  under  the 
Russian  Government.  They  stood  on  their  legal  rights  in  protecting  the  body  of 
the  child. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Wellman,  of  Darlington,  Okla.,  was  asked  to  speak. 

Missionary  Work  ix  Oklahoma. 
By  Rev.  W.  M.  Wellman. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  my  life  is  being  privileged  to  attend  this  world-famed 
Indian  conference  and  of  addressing  it  for  a  few  minutes.  My  generous  host  and 
hostess  will,  I  hope,  be  not  displeased  if  I  say  that  the  spirit  which  prompted  it  and 
which  has  sustained  it  for  seventeen  years  is  the  same  spirit  in  quality  that  brought 
the  Son  of  God  to  a  darkened  world,  because  it  is  in  the  interest,  especially  so,  of  the 
poor,  benighted,  helpless. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  preach  the  gospel  to  any  creature,  but  greater  is  the  joy  to 
preach  it  to  those  who  not  only  need  it,  but  who  are  eager  for  it,  and  who  are  gropmg 
in  much  darkness  for  a  better  manhood,  but  who,  being  ignorant  of  ways  and  means, 
get  weary  and  discouraged  and  give  up  the  search  unless  there  is  some  one  to  lead 
and  inspire  them  who  knows  the  way  himself. 

As  I  sat  a  few  days  ago  in  an  elegant  church  and  heard  choice  words  from  Dr. 
Fairbairn,  I  thought  of  the  brown,  withered  faces  of  my  parishioners,  sitting  on  the 
ground,  pleading  almost  to  be  shown  the  ways  to  the  white  man's  Jesus.  Can  it  be 
the  same  world — the  same  gospel? 

Many  times  have  I  stood  helplessly  by  and  watched  father  and  mother  as  they 
peered  into  the  face  of  a  dying  child,  no  one  to  comfort,  or  to  cheer,  or  to  care.  The 
sickness,  the  death,  and  sorrow  attracted  no  attention  and  brought  no  assistance. 
The  neighbors  didn't  come  to  help  or  say,  "Now,  if  there  is  anything  in  the  world  I 
can  do,  just  let  me  know."  And  why?  They  were  nothing  but  Indians.  Why 
should  a  poor,  hungry,  half-clad,  untidy  Indian,  without  money,  influence,  or  home 
be  given  any  of  our  time  and  attention?  They,  on  the  other  hand,  are  stolid,  proud, 
uncommunicative,  and  so  suffer  and  die  in  silence.  They  see,  as  they  think,  every 
man's  hand  raised  against  them.  They  know  the  })lace  assigned  them — most  of 
them — i)y  the  pul)lic,  and  they  never  i)ass  those  bounds.     They  are  not  a  mindless 
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or  a  heartless  people.  Their  hearts  quiver  with  sorrow  just  as  deep,  and  their  eyes 
burn  with  tears  just  as  bitter  as  yours  or  mine,  but  they  know  that  to  ask  help  or 
sympathy  would  only  make  the  humiliation  a  little  deeper  and  their  feeling  of  trust 
a  little  less.  They  see  men  who  would  scorn  the  idea  of  defrauding  their  white 
neighbor  in  buying  or  selling,  in  counting  or  weighing,  doing  all  of  these  with  them 
with  a  clear,  steady  conscience.  They  are  regarded  by  many  of  the  farmers  and 
cattlemen  and  many  others  as  lawful  prey.  Whether  they  buy  or  sell,  they  are 
overcharged  and  underweighed,  and  they  know  it,  but  are  powerless  to  help  them- 
selves. They  simply  mass  all  of  these  crimes  against  them  and  charge  them  up  against 
the  white  man;  and  from  their  point  of  view  they  are  justified  in  thus  doing. 

It  is  perfectly  logical  and  proper  for  them  to  think  and  ask,  as  they  do,  that  the 
men  and  women  who  are  selected  by  the  Government  to  stand  over  them,  to  handle 
their  money,  to  punish  and  imprison  them,  to  withhold  at  pleasure  their  rations,  and 
even  their  lease  and  interest  money,  which  are  not  gifts,  to  teach  their  children, 
should,  at  least,  be  men  and  women  who  are  themselves  civilized,  and  who  do  what 
the  Indian  is  asked  to  do,  and  punished  if  he  refuses;  and  who  abstain  from  doing 
that  which  if  the  poor  Indian  should  do  he  would  be  discharged,  or  have  his  rations 
cut  off,  or  both.     Do  they  not  have  a  perfect  right  to  ask  that  and  to  expect  it? 

But  they  have  been  conquered,  and,  as  I  heard  a  man  say  in  Boston  the  other  day, 
"We  propose  to  treat  them  just  like  we  would  any  other  animal  after  we  conquer 
it."     Since  meeting  that  man  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  evolution. 

When  Indian  men  and  women  see  their  children  taught  profanity,  vulgarity,  false- 
hood and  impurity,  in  new,  novel  and  varied  forms,  by  those  whose  duties  bring  them 
in  closest  touch  with  them,  they  stand  surprised,  bewildered,  suspicious.  Do  we 
wonder,  especially  when  we  are  showing  them  how  to  be  civilized?  John  Eliot  was 
an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  not,  I  fancy,  far  different  from  Peter  or  Paul.  I  stood 
the  other  day  on  ground  historic  and  almost  sacred,  where  he  preached  the  gospel  of 
love  and  pure  life  to  red  men  centuries  ago.  Who  can  tell  how  far  the  fruits  of  his 
work  with  the  Indians  have  entered  into  the  life  of  civic,  commercial,  and  Christian 
America?  There  is  no  heresy  in  love,  and  even  Indians  know  what  it  means,  and 
when  it  is  genuine. 

We  sought  their  help  and  friendship  then  because  we  needed  them.  They  were 
valuable.  We  were  intruders.  They  possessed  all;  we  had  nothing.  But,  presto,  the 
scene  has  changed;  by  sheer  force  we  have  driven  them  back,  and  back  till  we  possess 
all,  and  they  have  nothing.  In  doing  this  we  have  disregarded  their  rights  and  com- 
forts, curtailing  and  minimizing  their  liberties,  till  in  their  poverty  and  humilation 
they  havelost  hope,  so  that,  to  a  large  degree,  their  former  brave,  gallant,  and  manly  spirit 
has  been  almost  smothered  to  death.  Then  after  they  have  been  conquered,  reduced  to 
penury  and  want,  hated,  gazed  at  as  human  curiosities — much  as  we  would  gaze  at 
white  elephants  or  a  cage  of  animals  which  have  to  be  watched  by  some  bigoted 
keeper  with  a  goad  stick — to  insure  public  safety  we  turn  our  backs  upon  them  and 
let  them  die.  But,  thank  God,  this  is  only  one  side — the  sad  side — and  is  no  more 
pleasant  to  look  upon  than  is  a  putrid,  festering  sore.  There  is  a  side  full  of  hope 
and  promise. 

The  children,  the  youth.  Two  years  ago  I  w^as  in  an  office  near  the  top  of  one  of 
Chicago's  high  buildings.  There  were  noises  below,  flags  and  banners  were  flying, 
bands  were  playing,  while  mounted  policemen  were  driving  back  commerce,  and  even 
the  street  cars  were  commanded  to  stand  still.  It  was  Children's  Day.  Forty 
thousand  strong  the  great  Sunday-school  army  was  marching  on.  Let  everything 
halt,  and  traffic  stand  still;  the  children  are  coming,  the  youth  are  on  the  way.  They 
are  going  to  cleanse,  and  renovate,  and  sweep  away  the  present  grievous  wrongs  to 
their  fathers.     This  is  just  as  true  in  Indian  life. 

Two  years  ago,  after  working  for  nearly  two  years  to  try  to  make  myself  worthy  of 
their  confidence,  I  had  3  Indians  in  my  church;  now  I  have  188.  In  fifteen  months  I 
have  received  into  the  church  on  baptism  and  intelligent  confession  of  faith  177 — 
mostly  youths.  There  are  to-day  on  our  reservation  alone  234  young  men  and 
women  who  are  returned  students  from  Hampton,  Carlisle,  Haskell,  and  there  are 
about  300  others  in  our  reservation  schools  above  13  years  of  age,  giving  a  total  of  534. 

Most  of  these  returned  students  came  back  to  us  well  trained,  and  members  of  Chris- 
tian churches,  and  with  an  honest  desire  and  determination  to  lead  their  people  on 
and  up  to  better  life.  But  many  of  them  grow  discouraged,  and  not  always  from  any 
fault  of  theirs.  A  number  of  these  had  trades,  but  could  not  use  them  with  their  own 
people  for  want  of  customers  and  money,  and  white  men  will  not  employ  them  on 
account  of  prejudice.  At  best  their  employment  is  very  rare — in  five  years  I  do  not 
know  of  but  three. 

When  they  return  they  usually  have  a  good  suit  of  clothes,  but  never  more  than 
two  or  three  dollars  in  money.     Of  course  the  money  and  clothes  are  soon  gone. 
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Then,  with  no  earning  ahiUty  or  privilege,  they  are  reduced  to  shabbiness  and  want. 
What  shall  they  do,  with  money  and  clothes  gone  and  no  chance  to  get  more? 

In  many  agencies  these  educated  young  people  who  come  back  with  hope  and 
ambition,  if  they  undertake  to  assert  their  rights,  or  teach  their  parents  their  rights,, 
or  if  they  complain  about  anything  or  try  to  lead  their  people  in  any  new  direction 
without  special  permission,  no  matter  how  proper  it  is  in  itself,  they  are  spotted  by 
those  in  charge  as  smart  Alecks — trouble  makers. 

Hence  they  have  learned  that  the  only  way  to  keep  on  the  good  side  of  the  powers 
that  be,  and  get  any  favors  at  all,  is  simply  to  keep  silent  and  do  just  as  poor  Indians 
are  expected  to  do;  no  more.  And  they  usually  do  this  rather  than  have  their  few 
rations  cut  off  or  their  moneys  withheld. 

Thus  there  are  few  leaders  among  them.  Leadership  is  at  a  discount,  and  instead 
of  being  encouraged  is  stifled.  They  dare  not  lead.  This  tends  to  make  them  sly 
and  secret  in  what  they  do.  Yet  many  long  for  something  better.  It  is  not  an 
unusual  sight  to  see  my  little  study,  which  is  always  open  to  them,  full  of  Indians 
sitting  and  lying  on  the  floor,  reading,  writing  and  playing  games  until  a  late  hour. 
And  then  what? 

There  is  not  a  house,  a  room,  a  spot  at  the  agency  where  all  of  these  hundreds 
come  often,  and  where  many  of  them  live,  which  is  open  to  them  for  an  evening  or 
an  hour.  No  place  but  the  tepee,  there  to  sleep  or  gamble,  or  do  things  infinitely 
worse. 

Practically,  every  hand  is  against  them,  and  every  door  closed  to  them;  and  my 
study  is  too  small  for  more  than  eight  or  ten.  Seeing  this  most  urgent  need,  Mrs. 
Wellman  and  I  have  moved  all  our  effects  upstairs,  over  the  chapel,  in  rooms  originally 
set  apart  for  the  Indian  orphanage;  thus  vacating  the  parsonage,  and  doing  the  best 
we  can  without  any  means  to  make  for  them  a  house  where  they  can  read  and  write, 
and  to  help  them  to  hold  what  they  received  abroad.  But  this  house  is  very  small 
and  is  unfurnished.  Only  four  rooms — all  quite  small.  One  of  these  rooms  is  what 
we  call  our  printing  office,  where,  with  a  few  pounds  of  type,  we  pretend  to  print  a 
little  paper,  by  setting  us  two  or  three  columns  of  type,  running  off  as  many  as  we 
want,  then  throw  the  type  down  and  set  up  two  or  three  columns  more.  We  do  not 
usually  have  to  repeat  this  more  than  three  times  to  get  off  an  issue.  The  other 
three  rooms  make  the  hospital.  Far  too  small,  but,  poor  and  small  as  it  is,  several 
have  already  found  in  it  a  place  out  of  storm  and  cold,  where  a  warm  hand  of 
Christian  piety  and  love  could  be  laid  upon  the  brown  fevered  temples  as  they 
suffered  and  died  (for  some  have  died.)  God  only  can  know  how  we  need  two  or  three 
more  rooms  for  this,  the  first  and  only  hospital  among  these  much  sick  and  suffering 
of  His  helpless  poor. 

The  Government  has,  through  its  agent,  generously  offered  me  the  privilege  of 
making  connections  with  its  sewer,  which  runs  by  the  house,  and  with  its  system  of 
water  supply  500  feet  away;  but  alas!  On  our  bended  knee  we  have  been  asking 
God  to  send  us  means  with  which  we  can  build  three  rooms  to  our  hospital,  or,  at 
least  to  make  fairly  comfortable  what  we  have;  one  to  be  used  as  a  workroom,  where 
our  boys  can  patch  the  parents'  old  shoes  and  repair  their  harnesses  and  straps,  and 
two  for  beds  and  one  for  baths.  We  now  can  have  but  two  beds;  we  could  then 
have  six.  I  have  seen  the  time  within  the  last  few  months  when  we  needed  ten. 
We  took  the  sick  ones  into  our  own  home,  and  laid  them  on  the  floor.  We  dared  to 
do  nothing  else.     What  would  anyone  do? 

In  Boston  I  have  been  given  some  tools  and  some  leather;  now,  had  I  room,  I 
could  put  a  dozen  or  more  Christian  boys  to  work  mending  shoes,  clothes,  repair- 
ing harness,  etc.  This  mission  is  at  the  agency,  the  Government  headquarters  for 
the  entire  reservation,  and  is  in  close  touch  with  2,000  Indians.  It  is  the  only 
Christian  work  done  at  this  agency,  and  is  30  miles  away  from  any  other  Indian 
mission  work.  Its  pastor  is  the  only  one  who  maintains  Christian  work  in  the  two 
largest  schools  of  the  reservation,  which  have  275  children. 

The  Chair.  If  one  Christian  heart  prompting  a  wise  head  and  a  helping  hand  can 
find  the  way  to  aid  and  comfort  so  many,  w^ hat  a  blessed  thing  it  is  that  Indian  youth 
may  not  only  know  such  teachers  on  the  reservation,  but  may  l)e  brought  from  the 
reservations  and  put  into  schools  in  the  East  where  they  can  feel  the  tide  of  Christian 
life  about  them;  where  by  the  "  outing  system,"  they  can  become  members  of  Chris- 
tian families,  and  learn  in  the  American  home  and  in  the  common  school  to  know 
American  civilization.  I  am  now  going  to  invite  to  speak  to  us  the  representative  of 
such  a  school,  where  about  a  thousand  Indians  are  having  these  advantages — Mr. 
Standing,  of  the  Carlisle  School. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Standing.  I  am  here  to-night  as  an  emergency  man.  Up  to  a  late  hour 
Monday  ]Major  Pratt  thought  he  would  l)e  here,  but  finally  concluded  it  was  not  best 
for  him  to  come,  and  delegated  Miss  Burgess  and  myself  to  represent  Carlisle  at  this 
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conference.  I  regret  that  Major  Pratt  is  not  here  in  person,  but  will  admit  that  this 
regret  is  inodihed  by  the  fact  that  I  am  here  myself  taking  in  to  the  full  the  pleasures 
of  Mohonk. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  Major  Pratt  told  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  that  if  they  would  give  him  $125,000  for  support  and  transportation  he  would 
undertake  to  carry  1,000  pupils  at  Carlisle.  The  enrollment  to-day  is  975,  but  by  the 
end  of  this  month  the  1,000  will  be  there.  Of  these  less  than  700  will  be  at  the 
school;  the  rest  will  be  under  the  outing  system,  which  is  considered  a  part  of  the 
school  course,  and  which  all  must  take  as  part  of  their  course.  They  must  spend  at 
least  one  w^inter  away  from  the  school  in  some  good  family  where  they  will  get  reg- 
ular instruction  in  household  or  farm  work,  and  at  the  same  time  attend  the  district 
school,  mixing  wdth  the  white  children  as  one  of  them.  Being  only  one  or  two  in  a 
place  they  become  a  part  of  the  family,  and  get  a  good  command  of  the  English 
language.  They  also  become  accustomed  to  meeting  people  in  business  ways,  and  so 
obtain  what  Major  Pratt  terms  "the  courage  of  civilization." 

Last  Friday,  the  6th  of  October,  Carlisle  rounded  out  twenty  years  of  work  and 
had  a  celebration.  Looking  back  over  those  twenty  years  we  can  see  great  progress 
in  every  way.  The  first  students  to  be  received  were  mostly  in  Indian  dress.  Very 
few  could  speak  English — none  of  those  that  came  from  the  Northwest.  We  now 
receive  very  few  who  are  not  able  to  talk  English  when  they  come.  The  few  who 
have  recently  come  without  English  are  from  the  far  north — Alaska,  the  Eskimos — 
and  twelve  or  fifteen  received  from  the  State  of  New  York.  Therefore,  entering  the 
school  with  some  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  they  are  able  to  make  full  use 
of  the  appliances  of  the  school,  and  this  is  the  last  year  that  Carlisle  will  accept  any 
pupils  not  up  to  a  certain  grade  of  scholastic  acquirement.  In  this  way  the  appliances 
of  the  school  will  do  good  to  a  larger  number  than  they  would  if  w^e  received  them  right 
from  the  camps. 

During  the  history  of  the  institution  we  have  received  about  4,000  pupils  from  70 
tribes.  Of  these  probably  3,000  have  left  the  school.  That  means  that  something 
over  3,000  young  men  and  women  have  been  trained  in  a  civilized  community  to  sup- 
port themselves  there  by  their  own  labor.  I  do  not  say  that  they  could  support 
themselves  everywhere,  but  they  could  in  a  country  where  labor  is  in  demand. 

On  account  of  the  great  labor  involved  we  have  not  been  able  to  keep  an  exact  rec- 
ord of  the  students  who  have  left,  but  the  question  came  up  so  often  as  to  what 
becomes  of  them  that  the  Indian  department  made  a  special  effort  to  look  them  up, 
and  commissioned  inspectors  and  agents  to  report  on  such  returned  students  as  might 
be  found  at  their  respective  places.  That  has  been  very  thoroughly  done,  and  the 
department  figures  give  76  per  cent  as  being  successful^  and  giving  good  returns  for 
what  they  have  received.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  so  anxious  about  immediate 
results,  because  I  believe  that  we  are  doing  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  in  edu- 
cating them  and  giving  them  an  occupation.  That  education  can  not  be  wiped  out, 
and  if  the  opportunity  to  use  it  does  not  come  at  once,  when  the  opportunity  and  the 
necessity  do  come  it  is  there,  and  will  ))e  brought  into  use.  Matters  in  our  Western 
country  are  developing  so  rapidly  that  at  the  most  the  day  of  Indian  citizenship  will 
be  here  before  the  Indian  is  ready  for  it.  But  if  that  day  should  come  and  find  the 
whole  body  of  Indians  uneducated  and  unprepared,  we  should  be  very  much  to  blame. 
As  it  is,  w^hen  it  comes  it  will  find  a  very  large  number  of  Indians  ready  for  it.  The 
ignorant  and  barbarous  are  decreasing  and  those  who  are  educated  are  increasing, 
and  not  very  far  in  the  future  there  will  come  a  time  when  the  strength  of  these  two 
forces  will  be  reversed  from  what  it  is  at  present.  The  young  men  and  the  vigorous 
of  the  people  who  have  had  more  or  less  education  will  be  in  control.  The  unedu- 
cated wi  11  be  passing  away.  Then  we  can  say  to  them,  ' '  You  are  as  we  are ;  there  is  no 
longer  any  necessity  for  the  Government  to  act  as  your  guardian;  you  can  take  care  of 
yourselves."  I  do  not  look  much  to  legislative  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  end  in  view,  but  to  effort  that  will  qualify  each  individual,  and  that  is  done  by 
Eastern  school  work  and  by  w^hat  I  may  call  our  adjunct  school  work — the  outing 
plan.  Make  that  method  strong  enough  and  wide  enough  to  do  the  work  that  has  to 
be  done  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  the  work  for  the  whole  will  be  accom- 
plished, as  I  believe,  in  the  best  possible  manner.  By  solving  the  questions  individ- 
ually we  do  it  for  all,  providing  the  means  are  applied  to  all. 

Mr.  Smiley  said  that  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  such  a  fine  statement  about  Carlisle. 
He  had  followed  that  institution  from  the  beginning  with  great  interest.  He  believed 
especially  in  the  outing  system.  The  Indian  problem  is  to  be  solved  by  the  thorough 
industrial  and  Christian  education  of  the  Indian  children. 

'  At  a  later  session  Mr.  Standing  explained  that  these  figures  include  all  who  have 
left  the  school.     Of  the  graduates,  95  per  cent  are  doing  well. 
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The  chair  yaid  that  he  had  looked  over  300  reports  from  famihes  where  Indian 
children  were  placed  for  outings,  and  it  was  exceedingly  interesting  to  see  how  affec- 
tionate they  were  and  how  glad  the  people  were  to  bear  testimony  to  the  high  char- 
acter and  ability  of  these  students.  The  boys  and  girls  last  year  earned  about  123,000 
dollars,  which  stands  in  the  banks  to  their  credit. 

Mr.  li.  E.  Peairs,  of  Haskell  Institute,  was  asked  to  speak. 

Haskell  Institute. 
By  Superintendent  H.  B.  Peairs. 

If  I  were  to  state  all  that  I  believe,  you  would  call  me  an  optimist.  I  have  a  weak- 
ness for  looking  on  the  sunny  side  of  things;  you  know  I  am  from  sunny  Kansas. 
After  twelve  years  in  the  Indian  service  I  state  unhesitatingly  that  the  service,  in  my 
judgment,  is  in  a  better  condition  than  ever  before. 

At  Haskell  Institute  we  have  an  enrollment  of  621  pupils,  with  an  actual  attend- 
ance of  550,  representing  about  62  tribes.  Dudley  C.  Haskell  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who,  in  1883,  worked  for  the  establishment  of  three  industrial 
schools,  and  secured  an  appropriation  of  $150,000.  He  was  allowed  to  select  the  loca- 
tion of  one  of  them,  which  was  to  cost  $50,000.  Naturally  he  selected  his  home,  and 
the  school  was  placed  there.  Lawrence  was  a  suitable  place  for  it.  In  the  first  place, 
it  has  a  history  of  which  anyone  may  be  proud.  It  is  an  educational  center,  the  State' 
University  being  there.  It  is  made  up  of  a  class  of  people  who  come  there  largely  to 
educate  their  children.  They  are  interested  in  educational  movements,  and  they  are 
interested  in  the  Indians,  so  the  location  was  a  wise  one.  The  site  was  selected  by 
Major  Hayward,  and  it  was  opened  in  September,  1884,  with  17  pupils.  It  has 
grown  every  year  till  we  now  have  621.  My  connection  with  the  school  began  in 
1887,  so  that  I  have  known  its  history  almost  from  the  beginning,  and  I  assure  you 
I  am  loyal  to  Haskell  Institute,  and  1  enjoy  the  work  among  these  young  people. 

The  work  of  the  institute  is  similar  to  that  of  other  training  schools,  literary  and 
industrial.  Until  four  years  ago  it  was  an  elementary  school.  The  industrial  train- 
ing was  largely  in  producing.  But  within  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  an  effort 
to  improve  the  organization  of  the  Institute,  that  the  work  may  be  made  more  thor- 
ough in  both  the  literary  and  industrial  departments. 

You  are  discussing  the  problem  of  what  is  to  become  of  the  Indian;  how  the 
problem  is  to  be  solved;  what  are  w^e  to  do  with  the  agencies  and  reservations;  and 
I  heartily  indorse  what  has  been  said  about  abolishing  the  reservations  and  agencies, 
but  this  alone  will  not  meet  the  demand.  A  great  mistake  has  been  made  in  the 
past  in  regard  to  Indian  school  work.  There  has  been  a  feeling  that  the  Indian 
school  was  a  temporary  thing  and  we  should  not  expend  too  much  on  it.  That  is 
the  mistake.  Whatever  organization  we  may  have,  in  order  that  it  may  do  its  work 
well  it  should  ])e  perfected.  We  have  at  present  a  war  on  our  hands  with  the  Fili- 
pinos. It  has  been  dragging  along  for  months.  That  war  is  a  temporary  thing;  but 
what  is  being  done  to-day  by  the  great  President?  Orders  have  been  issued  for  the 
organization  in  the  Philippines  to  be  perfected;  for  more  forces  to  be  sent  into  the 
field.  Why?  Because  we  want  peace.  When  Mr.  Smiley  wants  to  send  us  through 
the  woods  and  round  the  beautiful  drives  he  gives  us  a  good,  strong  vehicle  and  a 
good  team,  that  we  may  go  and  get  back.  He  does  not  give  us  an  old  broken-down 
wagon.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Indian  school  service.  If  we  want  this  question  to 
be  finished,  then  I  say  perfect  the  organization.  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
thought  that  has  l)een  expressed  that  this  should  not  become  a  system  of  schools. 
It  is  a  system  now,  from  the  boarding  school  to  the  training  school.  Why  should 
we  not  perfect  it,  that  it  may  do  its  best  work  and  do  it  rapidly,  and  then  the  ques- 
tion will  be  settled? 

The  work  has  been  too  elementary  in  the  past,  but  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  realize;  that  if  we  are  to  prepare  Indian  boys  and  girls  to  go  out  into  the  world 
to  compete  with  other  boys  and  girls  we  must  do  thorough  work. 

The  one  question  asked  more  frequently  than  any  other  is.  What  becomes  of  the 
pupils?  What  becomes  of  your  graduates?  I  never  saw  a  Haskell  graduate  who 
was  back  in  the  blanket.  There  never  was  a  Haskell  graduate  who  went  back  to 
the  old  customs.  I  can  give  you  the  record  of  every  graduate — I  do  not  say  of  every 
pupil.  Some  who  have  been  there  two  or  three  years  and  have  gone  away  with  a 
smattering  of  literary  training  and  with  a  little  knowledge  of  industrial  training 
naturally  may  not  have  been  strong  enough  to  stand  and  do  the  work  that  we  might 
wish  them  to  do;  l)ut  no  graduate  has  ever  gone  back  to  the  blanket  from  Haskell. 
Our  first  graduating  class  was  in  1896.  We  have  had  57  graduates;  most  of  them  now 
hold  positions.     We  mean  to  have;  them  so  well  trained  that  they  can  not  only  go 
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back  to  the  reservation  and  do  work,  but  that  they  may  be  able  to  compete  anywhere 
the  same  as  other  people  do.  We  had  a  letter  not  long  ago  from  one  Indian  who  had 
left  the  reservation  to  accept  a  position  away  from  it.  That  is  what  they  will  do 
when  they  have  been  thoroughly  trained. 

We  have  added  to  the  course  a  normal  course  for  the  training  of  teachers,  which 
is  as  thorough  as  any  normal  school,  and  those  who  have  gone  out  as  graduates  are 
doing  excellent  work. 

We  are  now  trying  to  have  our  industrial  training  on  such  a  basis  as  to  make  that 
very  thorough.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  that.  The  two  must  go  hand  in  hand.  We 
must  give  the  Indian  boy  and  girl  such  training  as  will  enable  them  to  do  something. 
I  distinguish  between  manual  and  industrial  training.  In  the  manual-training  class 
boys  and  girls  are  given  an  opportunity  for  introduction  into  the  industrial  world.  The 
boys  are  taught  certain  principles  in  woodwork  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  during 
the  time  of  the  three  years'  course  we  find  out  to  which  trade  they  may  be  best 
adapted.  Last  year  we  decided  that  something  must  be  done  for  girls.  We  have 
always  had  sewing  and  laundry  and  housework,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  teach 
them  cooking.  Last  year  we  established  a  domestic  science  department,  where  all 
the  girls  who  are  old  enough  learn  cooking,  and  it  is  so  arranged  that  whatever  is 
cooked  is  used  in  the  dining  room. 

We  have  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  painting,  tailoring,  printing,  engineering, 
etc. 

When  the  students  go  out  they  will  be  able  to  stand  alone  on  the  reservation  or  in 
the  world  at  large. 

The  results?  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  in  the  field  one  year  as  supervisor 
of  Indian  schools,  and  during  that  year  I  visited  from  the  north  of  Wisconsin  along 
through  the  Northern  States  to  the  western  coast,  and  south  along  the  coast  back 
through  Oklahoma,  and  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see  results,  and  the  view 
was  encouraging. 

Mrs.  John  S.  West,  of  Worcester,  was  invited  to  speak. 

Mrs.  West.  I  had  an  impression  a  year  ago  that  in  trying  to  understand  anything 
about  Indian  affairs  one  must  make  up  his  mind  as  to  a  theory  of  education;  that  if 
one  would  be  loyal  to  Carlisle  and  Hampton  he  must  turn  his  back  on  the  reservation 
school.  I  have  found  that  unnecessary.  One  can  be  loyal  to  Hampton  and  Carlisle 
and  still  find  work  for  a  long  time  to  come  and  for  many  men  and  women  upon  the 
Indian  reservations.  There  are  two  sorts  of  philanthropic  work  for  the  Indians — the 
general  missionary  work  on  the  reservation  and  the  great  nonsectarian  industrial 
schools  at  the  East.  There  is  also  a  connecting  link  between  those  two  that  we 
are  apt  to  forget,  and  that  is  the  reservation  missionary  school.  While  for  the  few 
favored  ones  who  can  be  induced  to  go  East  with  the  hope  of  making  a  permanent 
home  in  civilization  nothing  is  better  than  Hampton  or  Carlisle,  we  must  no  less 
reckon  with  that  great  force — that  could  not  possibly  be  described  as  ' '  promising 
young  men  and  women  " — the  grown  people  and  the  little  children.  If  one  goes  into 
those  little  tepees  on  the  reservation  his  heart  aches  for  the  family  left  behind  when 
the  bright  boy  goes  to  Hampton — for  the  father  and  mother  who  let  him  go — though 
they  know  that  he  may  never  come  back.  And  even  if  the  child  does  come  l)ack, 
speaking  another  language,  wearing  another  dress,  accustomed  to  new  ideas  of  living, 
there  is  no  place  for  him  in  the  old  home.  That  is  the  sad  thing.  If  we  could  take 
all  the  Indians  off  the  reservations  and  do  for  them  as  is  done  so  perfectly  for  those 
who  stay  at  Hampton  or  Carlisle  long  enough  to  graduate  that  would  be  the  ideal 
way  of  solving  the  Indian  problem.  But  with  the  needs  as  they  are  we  must  i^lan  to 
provide  to  a  large  extent  for  education  on  the  reservation. 

The  Santee  Industrial  School  is  a  fine  example  of  provision  for  such  need.  That 
school  combines  with  its  industrial  training  and  class-room  work  all  the  good  influ- 
ence of  a  social  settlement.  The  training  school  brings  to  the  Santee  Reservation  a 
force  of  twenty  educated  Christian  men  and  women.  Boys  and  girls  who  associate 
six  or  seven  years  with  such  men  and  women  gain  a  great  deal  more  than  book  learn- 
ing and  hand  training.  The  Santee  students  get  more  than  a  theoretical  knowledge 
of  Christian  principles;  the  majority  of  them  come  out  of  the  school  professing 
Christians.  And  if  you  realize  what  a  personal  Christian  faith  means  to  you  and  me 
think  what  it  means  to  an  Indian  boy  or  girl  to  get  something  to  stand  on  which 
shall  offset  environment.  And  you  do  not  know  what  environment  means  until  you 
go  out  on  a  reservation.  It  takes  a  Christianity  about  ten  times  as  strong  on  an  Indian 
reservation  as  it  does  at  Mohonk. 

Think  of  the  personal  influence  of  the  individual  Christian  missionary  on  the  reser- 
vation. Take  Miss  Collins,  for  instance.  You  do  not  understand  here  what  her 
influence  means  at  Standing  Rock.  She  is  missionary,  she  is  teacher,  she  is  judge, 
she  is  physician,  she  is  everything  that  a  talented,  trained,  and  consecrated  woman 
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can  be.  The  Indians  know  that  AVinona  understands  and  loves  them,  so  they  trust 
her,  and  the  desire  to  please  her  becomes  a  controlling  motive  for  right  living.  The 
graduate  of  a  nonreservation  school  returning  to  Standing  Rock  finds  a  present  sym- 
l)athy  and  support  that  is  a  safeguard  against  the  temptation  to  relapse  into  old  condi- 
tions. Loyalty  to  the  memory  ot  past  and  distant  teachers  may  restrain  the  stronger 
Indian  boys  and  girls,  but  there  are  many  returned  students  saved  to  civilization 
solely  by  the  upholding  sympathy  of  the  resident  missionary.  The  thought  that 
Winona  will  see  is  often  the  weight  that  turns  the  balance,  trembling  between  the  new 
thrift  and  the  old  carelessness  in  Indian  houseliold  affairs  at  Standing  Rock. 

I  wish  I  might  say  a  word  al)out  the  religious  influence  of  these  missionaries.  One 
of  the  Santee  teachers,  who  is  housemother  in  the  dormitory  where  the  larger  boys 
live,  told  me  of  one  of  her  boys  who  had  been  disrespectful  to  an  instructor.  She 
tried  to  persuade  him  that  Christianity  and  courtesy  required  an  apology  to  the 
instructor,  but  he  did  not  like  to  apologize  any  more  than  a  white  boy  would.  The 
teacher  was  inexorable,  not  by  threatening,  but  by  repeating  daily  the  question, 
'^Ilave  you  won  your  victory  yet?  "  In  the  end  the  boy  apologized.  It  seems  to 
me  that  is  typical  of  the  training  the  Indians  receive  from  the  missionary  on  the  res- 
ervation. We  can  not  force  civilization  on  them  from  the  outside.  It  must  grow  up 
in  the  heart  of  each  one.  As  their  ideal  is  raised  they  will  reach  out  their  hands  and 
take  civilization  for  themselves.  Teach  them  one  by  one,  not  in  the  mass,  but  boy 
by  boy,  that  they  have  victories  to  win  for  themselves,  not  merely  over  their  physical 
environment,  but  over  their  own  character,  by  such  behavior  as  will  win  the  respect 
of  all  on  the  reservation  and  in  the  country  at  large.  This  will  bring  civilization  by 
natural  growth,  and  for  this  sort  of  civilization  the  thanks  will  be  due  in  no  small 
l)art  to  the  missionaries  on  the  far  distant  reservations. 

Adjourned  at  10.15  p.  m. 


Fifth  session,  Friday  morning,  October  IS,  1899. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  bv  the  President,  after  prayer  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Wright, 
at  10  a.  m. 

Extracts  from  various  letters  were  read  by  Mr.  Smiley.  Among  others  was  one 
from  Mrs.  W.  G.  Roe,  of  Oklahoma,  telling  of  the  way  in  which  the  money, 
$1,306.95,  was  spent,  which  was  subscribed  at  the  last  Indian  conference  for  the 
"  Smiley  Cottage  "  for  a  mission  house. 

There  was  also  a  letter  from  Charles  H.  Cooke  with  reference  to  the  Pimas  and 
Papagoes,  making  grievous  complaint  about  lack  of  water.  The  Mormons  and  Jews 
have  settled  on  the  Gila  River  above  the  Indians  and  diverted  the  water.  They 
want  a  reservoir  built.  Mr.  Smiley  said  that  he  had  twice  visited  them,  and  he  did 
not  believe  reservoirs  would  meet  the  difficulty. 

Among  others  w^as  a  letter  from  Rev.  A.  G.  Murray,  of  the  Pawnee  Mission  in 
Oklahoma,  setting  forth  that  the  condition  of  the  Indians  there  was  worse  than 
before  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty.  The  Indians  are  held  in  tutelage  just  as 
before  under  Government  officials.  Their  property  is  taxed  and  the  Indians  are  idle 
and  ganil)le.  Mr.  Murray,  said  Mr.  Smiley,  recommends  that  they  should  either 
have  all  their  money  at  once  and  be  allowed  to  spend  it  and  go  to  the  rock  bottom, 
or  else  dismiss  the  officials  who  are  making  paupers  of  the  Indians.  He  thinks  the 
Indians  will  do  better  if  allowed  to  take  care  of  their  own  affairs.  He  says  inspect- 
ors who  do  not  see  the  whole  thing  report  favorably  when  matters  are  really  in  a 
miserable  condition.     Mr.  Smiley  said  he  would  hand  tliis  letter  to  Senator  Dawes. 

Senator  Dawes  remarked  that  if  the  conference  would  turn  its  guns  on  those  who 
were  trying  to  skin  the  allottees  he  should  feel  encouraged. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman  was  read: 

"I  had  thought  of  suggesting  to  the  friends  of  the  Indian,  if  I  were  present,  the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  rightful  heirs  of  the  deceased  Indians  in  their  allotments. 
It  will  i)e  impossible  in  a  few  years  to  find  out  where  some  of  these  lands  belong, 
while  nearly  all  of  them  will  be  absorbed  in  litigation.  Lawyers  have  already  taken 
these  contested  claims.  There  should  be  some  provision  made  for  cases  of  this 
(•haracter.     It  should  be  settled  by  the  Government  and  not  by  courts. 

"Please  sav  for  me  that  the  shortest  way  of  disposing  of  the  reservation  system, 
with  all  its  hindrances  to  true  progress,  is  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty.  During 
the  i)ast  few  years  I  have  discussed  this  subject  with  the  returned  students  of  the 
Sioux.  Among  the  more  advanced  young  men  the  thought  has  taken  a  definite 
shape.  This  class  of  Indians  have  coine  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  medicine  is  to 
be  taken  at  all  it  must  be  taken  in  heroic  doses. 
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"These  young  men  are  looking  forward  to  taking  an  active  part  in  the  State  and 
national  politics.  They  understand  fully  that  citizenship  means  responsibility  and 
sound  mind,  just  as  work  means  muscles  and  strength.  But  work  begets  muscles 
and  strength — yes,  confidence  and  manhood." 

A  group  of  photographs  from  Miss  Alice  Eobertson,  of  Indian  Territory,  was 
exhibited.  There  were  also  some  photographs  of  Indians  presented  by  Mr.  McElroy. 
Mr.  Smiley  said  that  many  of  the  Indians  have  massive  heads,  not  surpassed  in  intel- 
lectual power  by  any  white  men,  and  quoted  Carl  Schurz  as  saying  that  the  most 
intellectual  man  he  ever  met  was  Ooray,  a  full-blood  Indian  of  Colorado.  "Many 
people,"  said  Mr.  Smiley,  "think  an  Indian  is  good  for  nothing.  The  truth  is, 
though  many  are  inferior  to  white  people,  many  of  them  are  superior  to  us." 

Mr.  Wistar  suggested,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
had  so  speedily  settled  the  Chippewa  difficulty,  which  was  reported  last  year,  that 
a  resolution  of  appreciation  ought  to  be  presented.  Referred  to  the  business 
committee. 

Mr.  Standing  said  that  he  had  omitted  in  his  statement  to  add  the  figures  for  the 
graduates  of  Carlisle.  Those  that  he  gave  as  doing  well,  76  per  cent,  were  of  all 
who  had  left  the  school.  Of  the  graduates  of  Carlisle  of  whom  they  have  absolute 
track,  95  per  cent  are  doing  well. 

President  Gates.  I  took  a  list  of  the  Carlisle  students  who  had  returned  to  the 
Blackfeet  Agency  and  inquired  there  pretty  fully  about  each  one.  [Their  names 
were  read.] 

Of  these  fifteen  students  thirteen  are  doing  well — most  of  them  remarkably  well. 
Two  (whose  names  I  do  not  mention)  are  "  on  the  black  list."  I  asked  about  them. 
Their  father,  although  he  had  some  property  and  some  education,  had  lived  in  open 
polygamy,  and  everything  was  against  them  in  their  home  before  they  left  for  school. 
They  went  to  Carlisle  with  bad  characters,  and  they  came  Ijack  not  confirmed  in 
virtue.  They  have  not  been  guilty  of  actual  crimes,  but  they  are  not  regarded  as 
trustworthy. 

A  returned  student  who  had  been  acting  as  interpreter  came  to  me  and  said  that 
he  wanted  to  put  up  a  forge  and  do  business  for  himself  as  a  blacksmith,  there  was 
so  much  more  of  horseshoeing  and  wagon  mending  needed  by  the  Indians  than 
could  be  done  by  the  regular  force  of  the  agency  employees.  While  he  was  out  of 
a  place  the  agent  allowed  him  to  use  the  forge  out  of  hours  and  earn  what  he  could, 
and  he  made  the  first  week  some  $28  from  the  Indians  by  work  in  the  early  morn- 
ings and  late  evenings.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  agent  and  the  ap])roval  of 
Commissioner  Jones  we  provided  for  him  an  anvil  and  forge,  and  the  way  was 
opened  for  his  much-desired  shop.  I  hope  he  is  hammering  iron  by  this  time. 
When  you  hear  that  all  the  " returned  students "  go  back  to  the  blanket  and  "go 
to  the  bad,"  remember  that  this  is  a  "stock  falsehood,"  and  that  statistics  show 
that  more  than  three-fourths  of  them  go  back  and  do  well.  The  percentage  of  those 
who  do  well  is  as  large,  the  showing  is  as  favorable,  for  these  returned  Indians  as  for 
the  boys  and  girls  from  our  average  city  schools,  where  the  children  of  all  moral 
grades  and  classes  of  families  are  represented. 

Mr.  Smiley  read  extracts  from  a  letter  from  Bishop  Whipple,  regretting  the 
impossibility  of  Ids  attendance,  and  sending  greetings. 

The  president  of  the  conference  had  been  requested  by  the  committee  to  occupy 
an  hour  on  Thursday  evening  with  some  account  of  a  visit  to  California,  Oregon,  and 
Montana  agencies,  made  last  summer;  but  he  had  declined  to  occupy  the  evening 
hour,  giving  his  time  to  others.     He  now  yielded  to  the  request  of  the  committee. 

A  Visit  to  the  Northen  Reservations  in  Oregon  and  Montana. 
By  President  Merrill  E.  Gates,  LL.IJ. 

If  you  will  look  at  this  map  of  the  United  States,  on  which  the  orange-colored  sec- 
tions are  the  Indian  reservations,  and  will  compare  the  total  area  of  these  reserva- 
tions with  the  space  occupied  by  all  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  Delaware, 
New  Jersey,  and  Maryland,  you  will  have,  perhaps,  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  vast 
expanse  of  territory  still  reserved  to  the  Indians — 129,000  square  miles. 

Some  two  months  of  this  last  summer  I  spent  in  visiting  several  of  the  most  western 
and  northern  of  these  reservations.  Crossing  the  continent  by  the  Santa  Fe  route 
to  Los  Angeles,  I  attended  the  sessions  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
(which  brought  together  some  ten  thousand  public-school  teachers  from  all  parts  of 
the  country)  and  the  sessions  of  the  Institute  for  Teachers  in  the  Indian  Schools, 
which  met  with  the  National  Association,  and  continued  its  sessions  for  some  ten 
days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  larger  gathering.     Between  300  and  400  teachers, 
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agentS;  and  t'lnployoes  in  the  Jndian  service  attended  this  institute.  The  interest 
shown  in  all  the  discussions,  the  methods  advocated,  the  spirit  which  evidently 
a(;tuated  most  of  those  who  were  present,  and  tlieaverajje  of  intelligence  and  of  pro- 
fessional equipment  on  the  part  of  these  teachers  in  the  Indian  service  were  most 
gratifying. 

You  will  read  with  interest,  I  am  sure,  the  resolutions  passed  by  this  body  of 
teachers.  They  were  noteworthy  for  their  strong  insistence  upon  the  value  of  civil- 
service  reform  in  its  ai)))lication  to  th(i  Indian  School  service,  and  for  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  tlie  need  of  enforced  school  attendance  for  all  children,  and  the  wisdom 
and  the  duty  of  sending  away  from  the  tribe  to  the  nonreservation  school  all  healthv 
children  whose  attainments  are  such  as  to  lead  their  teachers  to  recommend  it.  It  is 
evident  that  pressure  will  often  be  needed  to  bring  this  about,  and  the  resolutions 
were  specific  as  to  the  duty  of  the  (fovernment  to  enforce  attendance  where  parents 
oppose  the  education  and  civilization  of  their  children.  Two  or  three  of  these  reso- 
tions  I  want  to  have  the  conference  hear: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  trueo1)ject  of  Indian  schools  and  of  the  management  of  Indian 
affairs  is  to  accomplish  the  release  of  the  individual  Indian  from  the  slavery  of  tribal 
life,  and  to  esta])lish  him  in  the  self-supporting  freedom  of  citizenship  and  a  home  in 
the  life  of  the  nation;  and  that  wdiatever  in  our  present  system  hinders  the  attain- 
ment of  this  ol)ject  should  be  changed. 

^'  liesolred,  That  every  Indian  child  over  thirteen  years  old  whose  physical  condi- 
tion is  proiiounced  by  the  agency  physician  to  be  such  as  to  warrant  it,  and  whose 
progress  and  promise  are  such  as  to  lead  the  superintendent  of  the  nearest  reserva- 
tion school  or  the  supervisor  of  schools,  or  l)oth  of  them,  to  recommend  it,  should 
be  sent  to  a  nonreservation  school;  and  no  such  child  who  shall  wish  to  go  should 
be  kept  back  under  the  degrading  influence  of  tribal  life  because  parents  may  refuse 
their  consent. 

' '  Resolved,  That  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  are  fundamentally  and 
supremely  the  Americanizers  of  all  the  people  within  our  limits;  and  our  duty  to 
the  Indian  requires  that  all  Indian  school  effort  shall  be  directed  toward  getting  all 
Indian  youth  into  these  schools." 

After  visiting  the  contract  school  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  the  large  and  admirable 
Government  nonreservation  boarding  school  at  Salem,  Oreg.  (with  its  workshops 
and  school  buildings  for  350  children) ,  as  well  as  the  Puyallup  school  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  I  spent  several  weeks  in  informing  myself  as  fully  as  possible  of  the  state  of 
affairs  upon  the  Klamath  Reservation,  in  southern  Oregon,  and  at  the  great  northern 
reservations  in  ^Montana,  viz,  the  Blackfeet  Agency,  at  Browning,  Mont.,  and  the 
Fort  Belknap  and  Fort  Peck  agencies. 

thp:  modocs  and  klamaths. 

We  went  first  to  the  Klamath  Agency  in  the  north  of  Oregon.  At  that  agency  are 
about  ()00  Klamath  Indians  and  500  Modocs  and  Piutes.  It  has  about  1,650  square 
miles.  There  are  two  Ciovernment  schools;  one  at  the  main  agency  costing  about 
$18,000  a  year  for  IIJO  childreji,  and  the  other  at  Yainax  (the  subagency) ,  costing 
about  $17,000  a  year  for  125  children.  Of  the  1,072  Indians  on  the  reservation  450 
can  read  and  650  si)eak  English  well  enough  to  get  on  in  ordinary  conversation 
about  everyday  affairs.  They  built  forty-one  houses  last  year.  They  are  able  to  earn 
about  60  per  cent  of  their  living  by  civilized  employments,  20  per  cent  comes  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  the  Government  gives  them  20  per  cent  of  their  subsistence. 
AVe  saw  nine  barns  put  up  in  the  frame  this  year,  but  not  yet  sided  in.  They  need 
more  lumber.  Thc^  sawmill  has  been  burned  down  recently,  and  they  feared  that  it 
would  take  nine  months  to  get  another;  but  I  hope  by  this  time  the  burned  mill  has 
been  replaced.  Two  hundred  houses  are  occupied  by  the  Indians — that  is,  a  house 
to  every  five  or  six  persons.  They  are  small,  one-story  frame  houses,  with  a  steep 
roof;  but  they  are  comfortable  and  promising.  In  summer  these  Indians  go  out  into 
their  wicky-ups,  made  by  making  a  circle  of  saplings  or  poles  and  bending  the  tops 
in  together,  bringing  them  into  a  small  circle,  the  whole  (except  the  small  central 
hole  in  tlie  top)  covered  with  tule  mats  woven  from  a  rush,  the  tule,  which  covers 
miles  of  land  along  the  shallow  lakes  and  streams.  Some  of  these  wicky-ups  are 
very  pretty  summer  homes;  and  the  removal  from  the  winter  house  to  the  summer 
wicky-up  is  not  a  much  more  serious  relapse  toward  l)arbarism  than  is  the  outing, 
the  Aveek  or  twf)  of  camping  out,  for  us.  On  the  whole  I  do  not  think  these  Indians 
have  taken  any  backward  stei)s.  They  cultivate  about  a  thousand  acres;  but  agri- 
culture is  discouraging  work  with  them,  for  they  have  frosts  every  month  in  the 
year,  and  the  garden  growths  are  cut  do-wn  by  frosts  again  and  again.  I  wonder  that 
they  have  patience  to  raise  as  much  garden  produce  as  they  do.     There  are  28,00C 
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acres  fenced  in.  I  saw  many  miles  of  excellent,  strongly  built  fences  of  post  and 
wire.  Last  year  they  raised  5,000  bushels  of  oats,  rye,  and  barley,  and  4,500  tons  of 
hay,  and  they  made  1,000  pounds  of  butter.  They  sawed  852,000  feet  of  lumber. 
By  hauling  freight  they  earned  $2,130  with  their  teams;  and  they  sold  $22,000  worth 
of  farm  products.  They  own  3,500  horses  and  ponies  (though  the  ponies  are  worth- 
less except  for  riding),  3,500  cattle,  350  swine,  and  650  domestic  fowl.  There  are 
great  herds  of  worthless  ponies.  My  constant  sermon  to  them  was,  "Learn  how  to 
change  ponies  into  cows.  "  I  had  a  talk  with  an  old  chief  of  the  Piutes  about  this 
matter.  He  was  a  conservative,  a  bad  piece  of  inertia,  stout,  apathetic,  good-natured, 
but  reactionary.  I  asked,  " How  many  cattle  have  you? "  "LTgh!  Seven."  "How 
many  ponies?"  "Ugh!  Suppose  seventy."  "How  much  does  it  cost  to  raise  a  two- 
year-old  heifer?  Does  it  cost  more  than  to  raise  a  pony?"  He  admitted  that  it  did 
not.  "What  is  a  two-year-old  heifer  or  steer  worth?"  "Twenty-five  dollars." 
"What  is  a  pony  worth?"  "Nothing."  "Then,"  I  asked,  "why  don't  you  get 
rid  of  your  ponies  and  raise  cattle  to  sell?"  "What  for  sell  them?"  "To  get 
money,"  I  replied.  "Don't  want  money."  "Well,  if  you  had  money  you  could 
buy  things  for  your  family."  "  Dont  want  things;  want  ponies.  Indian  don't 
want  cows.  Ugh!  Indian  want  ponies."  He  was  almost  the  only  one  of  that  type 
whom  I  met  at  Klamath,  however.  The  others  were  wide  awake  to  their  future,  and 
were  eager  to  make  money. 

A    TYPICAL    INDIAN    "  MAN    OF    MEANS." 

Prominent  among  the  more  enterprising  men  of  this  reservation  is  Henry  Jackson, 
perhaps  48  vears  old — a  man  of  substance,  owning  cattle  and  improvements  worth 
$25,000  to  $30,000.  He  is  a  "Pitt  River"  Indian  by  birth.  The  Klamaths  and 
Modocs  used  to  make  raids  upon  this  less  powerful  and  less  warlike  tribe,  lOQ  miles 
and  more  to  the  west  and  south.  In  such  a  raid  forty  years  ago  Henry  Jackson,  a 
boy  of  5  years,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  back  with  many  others  the  slaves 
of  their  captors.  Old  Chief  Lalu  had  Henry  as  his  slave.  As  we  were  driving  across 
the  reservation  to  the  subagency  at  Yainax,  we  camped,  to  give  the  horses  rett  and 
feed  and  to  take  our  luncheon,  on  the  bank  of  a  pretty  little  river  whose  waters  were 
overhung  by  willow  thickets.  Old  Chief  Lalu's  wicky-up  and  house  stood  above  the 
stream  50  rods  away;  and  he  came  to  call  on  us  at  luncheon,  and  broke  bread  with 
us.  He  is  very  old,  but  his  eye  is  still  keen,  and  he  is  alert  and  active  for  one  of  his 
years.  As  we  sat  upon  the  grass  beneath  the  willows  at  luncheon,  a  beautiful  deer, 
a  large  5-year-old  stag  with  a  noble  pair  of  antlers,  came  daintily  and  cautiously 
towards  us,  and  finally  rubbed  his  nose  against  old  Lalu's  shoulder.  It  was  a  tame 
"mule-deer,"  a  fine  specimen.  The  horses  feeding,  the  luncheon  spread  by  the 
stream,  the  little  circle  of  white  men  with  two  or  three  Indians  lying  on  the  grass, 
and  the  tame  deer  feeding  from  the  old  chief's  hand,  made  an  Arcadian  scene ! 

I  asked  Chief  Lalu,  "Do  you  remember  Henry  Jackson?  "  "  Yes.  When  I  go  on 
the  w^ar  path  down  Pitt  River,  'most  fifty  years  ago,  we  get  about  fifty  of  them  Pitt 
River  Indians.  We  bring  him  back.  Henry  Jackson  was  my  slave,  five  years  old. 
When  he  get  so  big  (showing  height  with  his  hands,  about  fifteen  years  old)  I  let 
him  go  free.  He's  a  big  man  now;  he  own  best  cattle,  most  cattle  anyone  here.  He 
got  horses  and  barns;  he's  worth  $30,000.     He's  my  slave  once." 

Except  the  lazy,  the  vicious,  and  the  reactionary,  every  one  respects  Henry  Jack- 
son. He  came  to  see  me,  and  I  talked  with  him  for  an  hour  or  two.  He  speaks 
English  well.  He  is  one  of  those  strong,  decided,  practical  men  who  make  their  way 
in  any  community.  He  would  be  a  "leading  man  "  wherever  he  lived  in  any  settle- 
ment of  farmers  or  cattlemen.  But  the  great  trouble  which  now  overhangs  his  pros- 
pects I  want  to  tell  you  of  briefly;  for  it  illustrates  the  difficulties  which  a  man  of 
strong  character,  good  purpose,  and  deep  feelings  must  overcome  in  breaking  away 
from  and  breaking  through  the  superstitions  in  which  he  was  reared. 

Henry  Jackson  has  been  through  an  awful  experience.  He  had  a  boy  very  dear 
to  him  who  had  been  in  the  Indian  school.  Lung  trouble  developed.  The  father 
tried  all  kinds  of  medicines  and  many  physicians,  but  the  son  did  not  recover.  He 
was  the  hope  of  his  father.  Like  other  half-desperate  parents  under  similar  circum- 
stances, Henry  Jackson  was  ready  for  any  new  treatment  which  promised  recovery. 
There  appeared  among  the  Indians  an  oily-tongued  Chinaman  who  had  let  his  hair 
grow  long,  and  said  that  he  practiced  "  Indian  medicine."  Everything  else  having 
failed,  Henry  Jackson  at  last  consented  to  let  the  Chinaman  cure  his  boy.  This  Chinese 
quack  and  impostor  sang  his  incantations  over  the  son  for  a  week  and  more.  He 
wished  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  old  Indian  doctor  who  had  been  the  boy's 
physician;  and  at  last,  in  a  crisis,  after  the  physician  and  the  father  had  sat  beside 
the  bed  into  the  gray  dawning,  while  the  sweat  of  terror  dripped  from  the  father  lest 
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he  lose  liis  son,  the  Chinaman  said,  "Your  boy  never  get  well  while  old  Indian 
doctor  is  living."  No  one  believes  that  Henry  Jackson  killed  that  Indian  doctor; 
but  within  a  few  days  after  this  "prophecy,"  he  was  found  20  miles  away,  his  skull 
crushed  in.  Then  the  envious  enemies  of  Henry  Jackson  closed  in  upon  him  and 
accused  him  of  the  murder.  The  men  who  know  him  best  say  that  they  have  not 
the  slightest  idea  that  he  knew  anything  about  the  crime.  There  was  not  any  evi- 
dence against  him.  He  faces  the  charge  like  a  man,  and  says  he  will  live  down  the 
ill  repute  which  the  charge  for  the  time  being  has  given  him.  But  he  wishes  that  he 
had  followed  the  agency  physician's  advice  and  had  not  had  anything  to  do  with 
"Indian  medicine"  or  "Chinese  charms."  This  is  one  of  the  problems  such  men 
have  to  meet,  in  breaking  away  from  Ijarbarism. 

AN    A({ENCY    GOOD    ENOUGH    TO    BE    DISCONTINUED. 

Henry  Wilson,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Indian  offenses,  interpreted  for  us 
when  we  spoke  on  Sunday  at  Yainax  (the  Klamath  subagency)  to  a  large  audience 
of  Indians,  only  half  of  whom  understood  English.  Afterwards  Judge  Wilson,  him- 
self a  member  of  the  tribe,  spoke  to  these  Indians.  He  speaks  and  acts  like  an  edu- 
cated gentleman.  He  is  exceedingly  interested  in  their  progress,  their  education, 
and  in  their  attempts  at  self-government  and  active  citizenship  by  voting  to  make 
their  own  local  roads  and  dig  irrigating  ditches  by  joint  la))or. 

Jesse  Kirk  is  another  leading  Indian,  one  of  the  strongest  on  the  reservation;  a 
man  who  can  help  his  people  to  get  on  without  an  agent  when  the  agency  is  discon- 
tinued, as  it  soon  should  be. 

This  reservation  owes  much  to  its  agent,  Capt.  Oliver  Applegate,  who,  like  his 
father  before  him,  has  been  a  life-long  friend  of  the  Indians,  whom  he  knows  so  well. 
The  son  of  a  man  who  pioneered  the  way  for  Fremont  and  guided  some  of  Fremont's 
earliest  and  most  daring  explorations  in  the  Northwest,  Oliver  Applegate  married 
perhaps  the  best  kind  of  wife  for  an  Indian  agent,  the  daughter  of  a  home  mission- 
ary of  the  Methodist  Church.  Under  the  leadership  of  Captain  Applegate,  the  Kla- 
math Agency  should  soon  attain  to  the  highest  possible  success  for  an  agency — the 
state  of  fitness  to  be  done  away  with — the  honor  of  having  prepared  the  Indians  it 
has  cared  for  to  live  as  independent,  self-supporting  citizens  of  the  United  States,  able 
to  manage  their  own  affairs.  And  to  this  end  Captain  Applegate  says  he  looks  for- 
ward hopefully. 

THE    BLACKFEET    AND    PIEGANS. 

From  Klamath  I  went  to  northern  Montana  and  visited  the  Blackfeet  Agency. 
They  have  a  territory  nearly  100  miles  by  30,  or  about  1,760,000  acres.  They  all  wear 
citizens'  dress.  Some  eight  hundred  of  them  can  read  English.  They  have  built  620 
houses.  Fifty  per  cent  of  their  subsist(Mice  is  given  them  in  Government  rations. 
They  earn  most  of  the  rest  by  civilize<l  labor.  Cattle  herding  is  and  should  be  their 
leading  industry.  The  new  agent.  Major  Logan,  seems  to  be  doing  good  work.  I 
telegrai)hed  him  that  if  they  wanted  a  Christian  talk  on  Sunday  I  would  come  to  the 
agency  at  any  hour  which  would  suit  the  Indians  and  the  employees.  The  agent 
replied  that  the  message  came  so  late  on  Saturday  that  the  clerks  and  employees  had 
all  gone  away,  as  they  were  not  accustomed  to  having  Sunday  services.  He  sum- 
moned the  Indians,  and  they  sent  a  message  that  "they  wanted  to  have  a  council 
with  the  white  l)rother,  but  they  could  not  come  that  day,  because  on  Sunday  they 
])rayed  to  the  Beaver  god,  going  at  sunrise  and  praying  till  sunset;  "  that  "they  would 
1)0  glad  to  have  the  white  brother  })ray  to  the  Beaver  god  with  them;  l)ut  if  he  would 
not,  then  he  must  say  what  he  would  do."  I  sent  word  that  I  did  not  wish  to  join 
their  worship;  that  I  hoped  that  when  we  worshiped  and  prayed  we  could  get  nearer 
to  the  center  than  the  Jieavergod.  I  said  I  would  speak  with  them  if  they  wished  to 
come  to  the  agency  that  afternoon.  And  they  came.  Yesterday  I  gave  you  a  list  of 
the  names  of  the  leading  Indians  who  came  to  this  council  and  an  idea  of  the  themes 
discussed. 

The  most  interesting  fact  connected  with  the  inspection  of  this  agency  and  of  the 
Fort  Peck  Agency,  where  Major  Pratt  was  with  me — and  Ave  spent  an  entire  after- 
noon in  conference  with  over  a  hundred  of  the  leading  Indians — was  the  growing 
conviction  on  tiie  partof  the  leading  Jndiausthemselves  that  free  liovernment  rations 
were  not  making  them  manly  or  self-sui)i)orting,  and  that  some  other  way  must  be 
found.  The  steadily  growing  disposition  to  ask  for  more  good  cattle  for  breeding,  to 
be  issued  to  them  instead  of  rations,  was  very  noticeable.  If  the  Department  so 
shapes  its  policy  with  these  Northern  tribes  as  to  limit  the  issue  of  rations  to  such  of 
the  old,  the  infirm,  and  the  fatherless  young  as  really  need  them,  and  for  two  or 
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three  years  issues  more  stock  cattle,  and  presses  upon  Indians  the  absohite  necessity 
of  their  putting  up  hay  in  the  summer  to  keep  their  cattle  through  the  winter,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  Indians  could,  and  would,  become  self-support- 
ing within  three  or  four  years.  But  the  man-destroying  effect  of  continuous  free 
feeding,  is  painfully  evident  in  many  ways. 

In  response  to  the  request  from  members  of  the  conference  that  I  make  you  see, 
if  possible,  some  of  the  scenes  I  saw  in  this  nascent  civiHzation — the  early  stage  of 
progress  from  savagery  to  citizenship — I  will  read  to  you  from  my  notebook  a  descrip- 
tion (written  at  the  time  and  in  the  court)  of  an  hour  or  two  spent  with  the  Indian 
judges  at  this  agency,  in  the  "court  of  Indian  offenses." 

THE   COURT   OP    INDIAN    OFFENSES    AT   THE    BLACKFEET    AGENCY. 

Judge  "Shorty  White-grass  "  presided.  An  immense  head  with  strongly-marked 
features;  a  deep  chest  and  powerful  arms  and  shoulders,  and  a  voice  which  would 
fill  easily  and  well  the  chamber  of  our  House  of  Representatives  at  its  noisiest,  would 
lead  you  to  expect  a  well-proportioned  man  of  more  than  six  feet  in  height.  He 
is  only  four  feet  eight  inches  high,  however;  and  he  wears  his  black  hair  long, 
and  is  fond  of  carrying  on  his  left  arm  a  green  parrot,  which  is  vaguely  suspected  of 
whispering  oracular  wisdom  now  and  then  into  the  ear  of  the  judge.  He  is  a  great 
"njedicine  man"  among  his  people,  and  with  the  old  chief,  White  Calf,  Lone  Plume, 
Mad  Wolf,  and  other  conservatives  of  the  tribe,  he  spends  his  Sundays  in  worship- 
ing and  praying  to  the  Beaver  god.  The  two  associate  justices  were  Little  Plume  (a 
son  of  Chief  White  Calf)  and  Wolf  Tail. 

The  three  judges  are  seated  behind  a  table  at  the  end  of  the  court  room.  When  I 
enter  they  rise  and  bow  courteously  and  point  me  to  a  seat  beside  them,  where  an 
interpreter,  a  returned  Carlisle  student,  "Englishes"  the  proceeding  for  me  sentence 
by  sentence.  Ranged  down  either  side  of  the  room  stands  a  row  of  wooden  chairs 
against  the  wall.  Members  of  the  Indian  police,  sterling  fellows  in  uniform,  with 
good,  intelligent  faces,  act  as  messengers  and  officers  of  the  court.  Ten  or  a  dozen 
Indians  are  interested  but  stoically  quiet  spectators.  The  case  before  the  court  as  I 
enter  is  concerned  with  certain  domestic  infelicities  in  the  married  life  of  an  Indian 
ranchman  and  his  wife.  "Cowbedding"  is  his  name,  and  he  and  his  wife  had  a 
quarrel  last  Saturday  evening.  She  complained  to  the  police,  and  asked  that  the 
court  take  action;  but  before  her  complaint  could  be  acted  upon  her  husband  had 
gone  to  the  police  voluntarily,  saying  that  he  liad  acted  badly  to  his  wife  and  she 
toward  him,  and  he  thought  it  best  that  the  matter  should  come  before  the  court. 
Proceedings  in  the  court  room  are  formal,  quietly  dignified,  almost  stately,  notwith- 
standing the  homely  nature  of  the  matter  brought  before  the  court.  Impressive 
silences  intervene  between  successive  pieces  of  testimony  and  between  the  utterances 
of  the  different  members  of  the  court.  Cowbedding  and  his  wife  sit  side  by  side. 
And  I  read  you  now  from  my  notebook  the  little  picture  I  tried  to  make  of  them  as 
they  faced  me  in  the  court  room.  She  wears  a  red  handkerchief  striped  with  yellow 
folded  over  her  black  hair;  about  her  shoulders  a  broad  scarf  striped  with  red,  yellow 
and  blue.  A  heavy  white  and  blue  blanket  is  worn  as  a  shawd.  The  skirt  of  her 
dress  is  of  whitish  calico,  faded,  but  with  tw^o  bright  red,  horizontal  bands  let  into 
it  and  showing  as  the  let-out  tucks  in  the  gown  of  a  rapidly  growing  girl  sometimes 
show\  She  wears  neatly  laced  moccasins  upon  her  feet.  Her  face  is  almost  lady- 
like in  its  refinement  of  feature,  with  a  long,  straight,  slender  nose  and  remarkably 
delicate  curves  about  the  cheeks  and  lips.  There  are  bracelets,  of  large  brass  bands 
and  rings,  upon  her  wrists,  and  several  rings  on  each  of  three  or  four  fingers  of  each 
hand.  Hands  and  fingers  are  slender  and  shapely.  She  carries  a  little  riding  whip 
in  her  hand  (they  have  come  on  horseback),  and  in  her  interest  and  embarrassment, 
as  she  hears  the  testimony  and  listens  to  her  husband's  story  and  to  the  words  of  the 
judges,  she  restlessly  and  unconsciously  twists  and  untwists  this  little  whip  until 
parts  of  it  fall  to  pieces  in  her  hand. 

The  judges  called  upon  her  to  tell  her  story  first.  She  lifted  her  hand,  made  the 
affirmation,  and  then  in  a  low  tone  and  very  quietly  she  gave  her  account  of  the 
trouble.  Her  husband,  she  said,  had  been  at  the  horse  races  Saturday,  and  came 
home  late.  When  he  rode  in  she  went  out  w^here  a  group  of  men  were  standing, 
and,  annoyed  because  he  was  late,  she  thought  she  would  try  "jossing"  him  a  little, 
and  she  said  to  the  other  men  that  they  "had  better  run  out  of  camp  the  man  on 
the  buckskin  horse!"  The  only  man  in  the  camp  on  a  buckskin  horse  was  her 
liege  lord,  Cowbedding  !  This  she  said  in  fun,  she  affirmed;  but  it  made  her  hus- 
band angry.  When  he  came  in  and  she  gave  him  his  supper,  she  said  he  would  not 
eat.  He  said  to  her  that  he  could  not  eat.  He  t(jld  her  that  after  she  had  talked  to 
him  so,  the  food  she  cooked  for  him  ' '  would  not  agree  with  him. ' '     He  said  he  didn't 
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feel  like  eating  it,  and  that  if  he  did  eat  it,  it  would  be  as  bad  for  him  as  dyspepsia, 
because  he  couldn't  feel  right  toward  her.  Afterwards  he  struck  her  with  a  porcelain 
dipper.  It  hit  her  in  the  side,  and  made  a  mark,.  He  said  he  struck  her  with  the 
dipper  because  she  pushed  over  their  little  child.  Then  when  she  spoke  some  words 
to  him,  he  would  have  struck  her  with  the  heavy  pole  which  lay  before  the  bed 
(it  was  in  the  tepee),  but  his  mother  stopped  him,  she  said.  Afterwards  he 
threatened  to  drive  her  out  of  the  tepee,  which  would  have  been  as  formal  an  affair 
as  the  old  New  England  proclamation  of  "divorce  from  bed  and  board;"  but  his 
mother,  from  the  other  side  of  the  tepee,  intervened  by  calling  out,  "You  had  better 
be  quiet  and  let  us  sleep,"  and  so  the  quarrel  ended.  In  the  morning  she  spoke  to 
one  policeman;  but  Cowbedding  had  spoken  to  another  policeman  first,  and  so  they 
were  before  the  court  by  joint  request. 

Then  Cowbedding  told  his  story.  He  was  a  tall,  good-looking  man,  with  aquiline 
nose  and  long,  black  hair.  He  wore  a  close-fitting  suit  of  blue  woolen  stuff.  Blue 
moccasins  were  on  his  feet,  and  rings  in  his  ears  and  on  his  fingers.  In  addressing 
the  court,  he,  too,  was  very  quiet  and  deliberate,  and  after  lifting  his  hand  to  take 
the  affirmation,  he  spoke  with  deferential  manner  as  one  under  authority;  yet  he 
told  a  very  straight  and  plain  tale.  The  interesting  point  was  that  his  story  did  not 
differ  in  any  essential  detail  from  that  of  his  wife.  He  told  it  in  almost  the  same 
words,  only  emphasizing  the  fact  that  after  she  had  "jossed"  him  so  that  he  could 
not  eat  the  food  she  had  cooked,  she  got  angry  and  struck  their  little  child.  Then 
he  was  angry  and  struck  her  with  the  dipper.  Then  he  added  very  gravely,  "I  know 
I  did  wrong  and  I  am  ashamed,  and  I  told  the  policeman  I  was  ashamed  and  I 
thought  we  had  better  be  brought  before  the  court;  but  she  knocked  the  wind  out  of 
the  child  and  I  felt  bad." 

After  an  impressive  silence.  Judge  Shorty  White-grass,  having  consulted  briefly 
with  the  other  judges,  rose  to  the  occasion  and  pronounced  the  decision  of  the 
court.  The  Indian  love  of  oratory  was  strong  in  him,  and  he  was  not  by  any  means 
unaware  of  the  presence  of  a  stranger  from  Washington,  and  evidently  he  was  not 
averse  to  letting  that  stranger  hear  the  moral  maxims  which  the  court  held  applica- 
ble to  such  cases.  But  on  the  whole  it  was  as  kindly  a  mingling  of  paternal  and 
neighborly  advice  with  the  administration  of  rudimentary  justice  as  one  could  ever 
hope  to  hear.  He  told  them  how  a  married  cc'\  1^  ought  always  to  live,  loving 
one  another  and  helping  one  another.  He  affirmed  that  the  court  were  unanimous 
and  clear,  upon  the  testimony,  that  the  quarrel  had  been  unseemly,  reprehensible,  dis- 
graceful! But  since  careful  questioning  had  elicited  the  fact  that  the  blow  with  the 
dipper  had  not  caused  lameness  or  made  a  bad  wound,  and  since  the  mother,  by  her 
own  admission,  had  struck  and  pushed  over  her  little  child,  thus  partly  excusing  Cow- 
bedding's  anger,  the  court  had  decided  not  to  punish  either  of  them  further.  But  the 
court  expressed  the  strong  hope  that  they  would  live  together  hereafter  as  they  knew 
they  ought  to  live;  and  now  they  must  sit  still  beside  each  other  in  the  court  room 
and  think  over  what  they  knew  was  right  until  they  could  do  it,  and  then  they 
might  go  home. 

I  confess  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  case,  because  the  play  of  their  features  and 
the  nervous  working  of  their  hands  seemed  to  indicate  that  husband  and  wife  were 
fond  of  each  other,  and  were  ashamed  of  their  falling  out.  Under  the  sentence  of 
the  court  they  sat  silent  side  by  side  for  half  an  hour,  while  the  next  case  was  called, 
and  the  i)roceeding  went  forward.  Then,  while  that  case  was  in  progress,  I  saw  them 
turn  and  look  at  each  other,  then  they  quietly  arose  and  went  out  together,  and  as  I 
looked  out  the  window  I  saw  an  almost  unheard-of-siglit — an  Indian  man  helping  his 
wife  to  mount  her  saddle  horse!  Then,  side  by  side,  Cowbedding  and  his  wife  rode 
toward  their  home,  where  I  hope  that  not  horse  racing,  nor  "  jossing"  the  husband, 
nor  the  dyspeptic  disinclination  to  eat  food  that  a  jeering  wife  has  cooked,  nor  an 
impatient  blow  at  a  child,  nor  the  "retort  discourteous"  with  a  porcelain  dipper, 
may  ever  again  mar  the  peace  of  the  tepee  or  call  forth  the  eloquent  rebuke  of  Judge 
Shorty  White-grass  and  his  associates. 

THK    VOITNCJ    MEN    LICAJ)    IN    THE    WHITE    MAN's    WAY. 

I  wish  that  it  were  possible  for  you  all  to  hear  the  speeches  of  such  a  council  as 
we  held  with  150  of  the  Northern'Yanktonai  Sioux  and  Assiniboines  at  Fort  Peck. 
For  a  long  afternoon  we  listened  to  them,  drew  out  their  views  of  their  own  life 
and  its  possibilities  by  questions,  gave  them  our  ideas,  and  answered  their  quest  ions. 
You  would  have  felt  a  profoimd  sympathy  with  men  of  no  mean  natural  ability  who 
found  themselves  utterly  at  a  loss,  unable  to  live  in  the  old  way,  confronted  with  a 
civilization  which  has  destroyi>d  thi'ir  former  manner  of  life,  and  has  not  yet  taught 
them  how  to  su]>])ort  themselves  under  tlu'  new  conditions. 
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Typical  of  their  condition  in  this  transition  stage,  and  of  their  only  hope,  educa- 
tion to  self-support,  and  Christianization,  was  the  speech  of  one  of  the  oldest 
chiefs.  He  had  called  out  "returned  students,"  young  men  from  the  Carlisle 
school,  and  these  young  men  had  spoken  well  and  hopefully  of  "the  new  way  "  and 
of  the  lessons  of  life  they  had  learned  in  the  East.  Then  at  the  close  of  the  confer- 
ence the  old  chief  said  :  "When  I  was  a  young  chief  all  the  young  men  kept  silence 
and  the  old  men  talked  in  the  councils;  and  that  was  right,  for  the  old  men  knew,  and 
we  did  what  the  old  men  said.  But  I  have  lived  to  see  a  time  when  the  other  thing 
must  be  done.  We  old  men  must  be  silent,  and  we  must  hear  the  young  men  speak. 
For  we  must  all  go  the  white  man's  way.  There  is  no  other  way  now.  The  buffalo 
are  gone.  There  is  no  game.  And  the  old  men  could  not  go  East.  But  our  chil- 
dren have  gone  East,  and  they  know  the  white  man's  way.  A  light  comes  from  the 
East,  and  our  young  men  have  seen  it.  We  old  men  must  listen  to  them.  We  must 
keep  silent  and  go  as  the  young  men  tell  us — in  the  white  man's  way." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address  Dr.  Gates  introduced  Miss  Estelle  Reel,  the 
superintendent  of  Indian  schools.  She  declined  to  give  an  address,  but  consented  to 
say  a  few  words  to  the  conference. 

Miss  Reel.  I  appreciate  the  honor  and  privilege  of  being  invited  to  address  you, 
and  am  deeply  grateful  to  Dr.  Gates  for  his  kind  and  courteous  invitation.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  I  have  had  the  cooperation  of  my  predecessor,  Dr.  Hailmann,  to  assist  me 
in  my  work.  He  was  generous  enough  to  say  that  the  Los  Angeles  convention  of 
teachers  was  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  held  in  point  of  numl:>ers  and  interest.  Of 
the  year  and  a  half  I  have  been  in  office,  the  greater  part  has  been  spent  in  visiting 
the  schools  in  the  field.  We  have  many  that  are  of  great  influence,  as  has  been  shown 
by  Mr.  Welsh,  INIr.  James,  and  Dr.  Gates.  I  have  a  few  educational  theories  of  my 
own,  but  I  shall  be  cautious  in  presenting  them,  and  shall  take  the  liberty  of  fre- 
quently asking  the  advice  of  this  conference  in  regard  to  Indian  matters. 

Rev.  Frank  Wright  was  introduced  as  the  son  of  a  Choctaw. 

Abstract  of  Address  of  Rev,  Frank  Wright. 

I  was  at  Fort  Sill  when  the  Apache  prisoners  of  war  were  received.  I  wanted  to 
have  religious  work  done  among  these  Apaches.  The  officer  in  charge  did  not  give 
us  any  encouragement.  I  returned  there  recently  and  found  Lieutenant  Beach  in 
charge,  and  presented  the  case  to  him.  He  said,  "If  you  are  going  to  do  permanent 
work,  you  are  the  man  I  want."  It  was  refreshing  to  find  a  United  States  Army 
officer  a  Christian  man  and  taking  a  spiritual  interest  in  these  people.  He  did  all 
he  could  to  get  the  work  on  its  feet.  He  said  he  intended  to  leave  soon,  and  he 
should  not  be  satisfied  not  to  have  such  work  inaugurated  before  he  went  away. 

We  had  a  council  with  the  Indians,  and  Lieutenant  Beach  was  present.  In  his 
opening  speech  Lieutenant  Beach  said,  "  I  am  going  away  in  a  year  or  two,  and  I 
want  to  establish  mission  work  here  and  put  up  a  day  school,  if  you  want  it."  One 
man  after  another  got  up  and  spoke,  and  among  others  Geronimo  said  he  was  glad 
to  have  them  established.  But  you  must  take  a  grain  of  salt  with  what  he  says. 
He  is  the  one  who  got  his  people  into  the  war.  The  real  leader  of  these  Indians  is 
a  noble  man,  a  man  whom  you  would  honor;  but  Geronomo  is  an  old  rascal.  Never- 
theless we  may  reach  him  with  the  gospel.  "As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is 
he."  We  have  got  to  reach  their  hearts,  and  we  can  do  it.  It  takes  infinite  patience 
to  reach  the  Indian,  but  it  can  be  done.  We  are  getting  converts.  We  take  one 
here  and  another  there;  but  the  trouble  is,  too  often,  after  you  think  you  have  got 
him  down  he  goes.  They  are  like  backsliders  in  white  churches.  After  awhile  we 
get  them  again,  for  God's  grace  is  powerful.  You  have  to  have  faith,  and  by  and 
by  they  will  accept  the  gospel,  be  baptized,  and  rejoice.  Heathen?  Yes;  they  come 
round  and  talk  so  nicely  when  you  have  bread  or  work,  and  you  expect  everything 
to  be  successful;  and  then  you  will  open  a  school,  and  the  next  Saturday  night  you 
hear  that  tum-tum  commence  again,  and  they  dance  all  night.  That  is  an  inauspi- 
cious opening,  you  say.  No;  not  entirely.  Let  the  devil  heap  on  all  he  can,  by  and 
by  we  shall  win,  after  all.  The  Indian  needs  the  gospel.  We  can  not  do  anything 
with  them  without  it. 

We  are  not  to  put  our  faith  in  anyone  manor  woman,  for  about  the  time  the 
printers'  ink  is  dry  telling  of  your  convert  he  has  fallen.  We  must  not  judge  these 
Indian  Christians  by  the  standards  of  the  East,  for  their  environment  is  all  against 
them.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  have  patience.  Sometimes  they  go  into  tlie  paths  of 
sin  because  of  temptation,  but  many  sincerely  repent.  They  have  temptations  that 
we  know  nothing  about. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  Major  Pratt's  methods,  and  in  Carlisle,  Hampton,  and 
Haskell,  but  I  believe  in  reservation  schools  also.    At  Seger's  Colony  Ave  have  a  won- 
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(lerful  illustration  of  M'hat  can  be  done  with  such  a  school.  The  children  carry  into 
the  camp  the  influences  that  they  get  in  the  school.  General  Seger  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  a  worker  I  have  ever  known.     I  wish  you  could  get  him  here. 

Mr,  Smiley.  Bring  him  here  yourself. 

Mr.  Wright.  I  can't  do  it.  When  I  came  away  I  saw  him  packing  up  bricks, 
and  he  had  a  lot  of  Indians  helping  him.  He  said,  "  I  want  to  show^  the  people  that 
they  can  do  all  the  white  people  can  do."  Some  were  driving  the  mules,  some 
hauling  water,  some  digging  clay,  some  molding  the  bricks,  others  carrying 
them  to  the  pile,  and  he  on  top  placing  them.  He  has  sacrificed  his  own  life  and 
the  lives  of  his  wife  and  children  to  this  work.  The  best  friend  of  the  Indians  is 
John  H.  Seger,  He  is  school  superintendent,  district  farmer,  everything.  He 
works  day  and  night,  and  he  is  bringing  excellent  results. 

The  President.  Another  fallacy,  to  be  spiked  to  the  board  wdiere  you  nail  lies, 
is  that  the  Indian  will  not  work.  I  have  seen  enough  to  know  that  as  a  general 
statement  it  is  not  true.  Many  of  them  are  hungry  for  work.  One  of  the  leading 
officials  of  the  Santa  Fe  road  said  to  me  when,  speaking  of  the  Mohaves  (whom  I 
had  thought  to  be  about  as  bad  a  lot  as  we  had) ,  that  some  of  the  best  workmen 
on  the  road  were  of  that  race.  Another  engineer  said  that  he  would  rather  have  the 
Papagoes  to  work  for  him  than  any  other  men.     They,  too,  are  hungry  for  work, 

Mr!  Smiley,  A  few  years  ago  in  this  room  we  raised  nearly  $3,000  for  the  higher 
education  of  promising  Indians,  That  fund  has  been  expended  in  doing  that 
work.  It  is  nearly  exhausted,  only  $62  left.  We  have  a  chance  t:)  use  money  for 
that  purpose  in  the  education  of  an  Indian  girl  who  has  wonderful  musical  ability. 
AVe  want  to  show  that  an  Indian  girl  can  be  a  leader  in  that  line,  ^ye  shall  be  glad 
if  anyone  feels  like  continuing  that  fund. 

Miss  Collins  was  introduced  as  froui  Standing  Rock,  upon  which  Senator  Dawes 
said,  "She  is  a  standing  rock  herself." 

Address  op  Miss  Mary  0.  Collins, 

It  is  thirty  years  since  Grant's  peace  i)olicy  was  inaugurated.  1  have  been  living 
on  an  Indian  reservation  twenty-five  years,  I  went  out  before  the  establishment 
of  Government  schools.  I  began  my  work  with  the  people  when  there  was  no  Dr. 
Ilailmann,  and  I  have  been  among  them  all  these  years,  and  have  seen  many  experi- 
ments fail  and  many  succeed.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  one  thing  that 
is  stable,  or  that  is  like  Tennyson's  brook,  which  goes  on  forever,  is  the  missionary. 
I  have  seen  agents,  superintendents,  secretaries  rise  and  go  out,  and  the  missionary 
is  the  only  one  who  stays.  The  missionary,  therefore,  is  the  one  who  ought  to  have 
something  to  say  in  regard  to  what  seems  the  right  way  to  deal  w'ith  the  Indians, 

One  thing  we  are  too  apt  to  leave  out  in  all  our  considerations  of  these  great  prob- 
lems, and  that  is  the  Indian  himself.  I  speak  from  the  Indian's  standpoint.  I  try 
to  put  myself  in  his  place. 

Yesterday  someone  said  here  that  the  w^ay  to  civilize  the  Indian  is  to  put  him  out 
among  wdiite  people;  to  take  these  children  away  from  the  reservation  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  old  peox)le.  When  we  come  to  that  conclusion  we  have  made  a  great 
mistake.  Whenever  the  children  are  taught  to  despise  their  home  and  parents  it  is 
a  great  mistake,  I  can  not  foo  strongly  protest  against  that.  On  Decoration  Day  I 
had  some  beautiful  wreaths  and  crosses  made,  and  we  went  to  the  little  cemetery, 
and  I  laid  one  cross  and  crown  on  Littk^  Eagle's  grave  and  on  the  grave  of  Strike  the 
Kettle  another,  and  someone  asked  what  I  did  that  for.  Strike  the  Kettle  is  not  a 
very  romantic  name.  He  was  an  old  man — nearly  70  when  he  died — and  had  to 
walk  with  a  stick.  What  had  he  done  that  ho  should  be  remembered  on  Memorial 
Day?  Strike  the  Kettle  was  an  old-time  scout  for  years,  protecting  Uncle  Sam's  mail 
bags  from  hostile  Indians,  and  from  his  own  tribe  possibly.  He  was  wounded  in  one 
of  the  fights  with  his  own  people  while  protecting  the  United  States  mail.  What 
else  did  he  do?  Once,  when  the  great  prairies  were  on  fire  for  days,  and  they  were 
fighting  it,  the  winds  swept  back  into  the  woods,  and  we  could  see  the  fiames  leap- 
ing to  the  trees,  and  wo  figured  that  our  schools  and  the  whole  village  would  be  swe])t 
away.  Finally  we  thought  that  we  were  safe,  and  we  went  to  sleep.  The  fire  sprang 
up  again  in  the  night,  when  the  men  were  perfectly  exhausted  after  fighting  it.  1 
stood  watching  it,  with  my  wagon  packed  with  bed  and  provisions,  ready  to  flee  for 
safety  at  the  last  moment.  Some  of  the  Indians  cam(;  up,  and  Grindstone  said,  "Go 
to  bed;  we  will  watch  the  fire,  and  we  will  let  you  knoAv."  By  and  ])y  I  noticed 
someone  standing  by  my  gate.  It  was  Strike  the  Kettle.  When  I  sj^oke  to  him  he 
said:  "I  could  not  fight  the  fire,  but  I  \\\\\  stay  here,  Winona;  T  will  stay  by  the 
gate."  And  he  did  stay  till  tlu^  fire  was  out.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  put  a  wreath 
on  his  grave?  He  was  a  Christian  king  among  his  people — a  leader.  Yes,  we  jmt  a 
wreath  on  his  grave. 
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In  1866,  when  we  had  an  Indian  war,  some  white  persons  were  taken  prisoners 
and  carried  away,  and  Standing  Elk,  who  Hes  buried  in  our  cemetery,  went  with 
others  to  rescue  them,  and  brought  them  safely  back  to  their  homes  hundreds  of 
miles.  Doesn't  he  deserve  a  cross  and  crown?  These  are  the  men  that  you  teach 
the  children  to  despise,  the  fathers  to  whom  you  say  they  must  not  go  back.  I  say 
that  is  not  right.  There  is  good  in  the  Indian.  The  Indian  mother  teaches  her 
little  child  in  the  home.  She  takes  care  to  teach  what  she  thinks  is  right;  as  much 
care  as  you  do  what  you  think  is  right.  You  would  be  surprised  to  go  into  the 
Indian  home  and  see  how  careful  they  are  in  the  training  of  the  children.  The 
fathers  teach  them  to  be  brave,  and  that  they  must  not  ' '  whine. ' '  Suppose  they  do 
have  to  go  without  breakfast  and  dinner  and  supper,  that  is  nothing  to  complain 
about.  And  the  mother  teaches  the  daughters  to  be  quiet  and  ladylike,  to  be  good 
women,  never  to  speak  loud.  They  always  speak  in  a  very  soft  tone  of  voice,  and 
when  they  go  to  the  Government  schools  they  often  have  to  eat  bread  and  water, 
because  the  girls  refuse  to  speak  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  We  want  the  children  to  speak  distinctly,  and  we  think  they  are  doing  the 
very  best  they  can.  These  teachers  should  remember  there  is  another  side.  There 
is  the  Indian  side.  The  missionary,  as  she  goes  from  house  to  house,  sees  the  people 
as  they  are.  There  is  no  halo  al)out  the  Indian  head  to  the  missionary.  She  sees 
him  in  his  filth  and  his  dirt,  and  as  he  is  in  his  family.  I  went  into  a  house  once; 
four  children  were  in  the  school — a  boy  of  15,  a  girl  of  16,  and  two  younger  children — 
all  very  bright  and  intelligent.  I  went  to  the  parents'  house,  20  miles  away,  and 
the  mother  sat  on  the  dirty  floor  feeding  a  dirty  baby  out  of  a  very  dirty  kettle  with 
a  very  dirty  spoon.  The  father  was  in  the  same  filthy  condition.  I  was  wondering 
what  I  should  say,  when  the  little  child  just  then  stepped  up  before  me.  I  had  heard 
a  good  deal  about  this  M-oman's  father,  who  was  a  chief;  that  he  did  so  and  so,  and  I 
knew  he  had  a  high  character  among  his  people,  and  that  he  w^as  very  tall.  So  I 
said,  "  AVhat  a  tall  baby;  he  must  be  like  his  grandfather."  Then  she  began  to  wipe 
a  little  of  the  dirt  off  the  baby's  face.  The  next  time  she  came  to  my  house  he  was 
clean  as  could  be,  and  she  said,  "Shake  hands  with  Winona;"  and  when  we  shook 
hands,  she  said,  "  Winona  said  he  must  be  like  his  grandfather."  I  had  won  her 
confidence  and  love  by  that  simple  remark.  I  began  to  talk  with  her,  and  I  encour- 
aged them  to  put  up  a  log  room,  and  when  it  was  up  I  gave  the  woman  scraps  to 
make  a  quilt,  and  Avhen  I  went  to  carry  them  to  her  I  found  the  room  was  as  clean 
as  could  be  and  the  bed  nicely  made  up.  There  were  pillowcases  made  out  of  flour 
bags,  and  everything  looked  pleasant,  and  I  thought,  then,  the  girls  now  will  not  be 
ashamed  to  go  home.  They  will  invite  the  teachers  to  see  the  home,  and  the  father 
and  mother  will  come  to  church.     They  will  not  go  back  to  the  blanket. 

We  want  the  gospel  to  touch  their  hearts.  It  is  not  all  to  polish  the  young  man 
on  the  outside  and  let  him  be  untouched  inside.  Of  course  he  will  go  back  to  sav- 
agery when  his  clothes  wear  out.  We  must  begin  to  make  the  man  from  the  inside. 
You  take  away  his  old  religion  whether  you  say  anything  about  it  or  not.  You  do 
that  when  a  boy  learns  to  read,  write,  and  talk.  When  he  has  learned  that  he  knows 
that  there  is  no  use  in  going  out  and  painting  a  stone  and  praying  to  it;  he  knows 
that  it  will  not  answer  him  if  he  does  pray  to  it.  You  take  away  his  faith  in  the  old 
gods,  and  if  you  do  not  give  him  anything  in  the  place  of  it,  he  not  only  goes  back- 
ward, but  is  worse  than  ever.     He  needs  to  have  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to  stand. 

I  would  like  to  take  you  to  the  Grand  River  and  the  homes  of  those  Christian  peo- 
ple, and  see  them  in  the  morning  at  family  prayers.  They  read  the  Bible  and  kneel 
down,  and  the  father  and  mother  pray;  and  such  petitions  as  go  up!  If  it  is  on  the 
reservation,  and  they  have  a  school  and  teachers  and  a  superintendent,  you  will  hear 
the  plea  that  God  will  bless  them;  that  he  will  give  them  great  wisdom  in  dealing 
with  their  children;  and  sometimes  they  explain  a  little  to  God,  and  say  their  little 
girl  is  so  little  she  does  not  know  how  to  tie  her  moccasins,  and  w^ill  God  make  them 
very  patient  with  her.  In  the  Grand  River  Government  boarding  schools,  under 
one  Noble  by  name  and  by  nature,  is  one  of  the  best  superintendents  I  have  ever 
seen.  He  is  a  Christian  and  the  people  love  him,  and  they  pray  for  him  a  great  deal 
in  their  homes.  He  tells  them  the  truth,  and  treats  the  old  Indians  with  great 
respect  and  consideration,  and  he  is  a  success. 

We  can  not  gather  the  Indians  into  the  church  in  great  numbers  at  one  time;  they 
like  to  act  independently.  Each  Indian  must  think  for  himself.  If  any  people  were 
ever  individual  in  character  and  motive  it  is  the  Indian.  No  people  have  felt  their 
individuality  more.  Because  one  man  does  a  thing  it  is  no  reason  why  another 
should.  I  think  we  have  as  few  that  fall  from  grace  as  in  any  church,  for  they  come 
into  the  church  understandingly.  I  have  heard  people  say  they  knew  a  great  deal 
about  Indians  when  they  could  not  speak  a  word  of  any  Indian  dialect.  How  can 
we  know  a  man  when  we  do  not  know  his  manner  of  thought?  One  of  the  dea- 
cons of  our  church  was  a  nephew  of  Sitting  Bull.     He  came  in  one  day  and  said, 
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"I  know  you  are  very  busy,  but  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  We  had  a  meeting 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  a  debate,  and  we  could  not  decide  which  side  beat, 
and  we  said  we  would  leave  it  to  you.  The  subject  for  debate  was,  "  'If  a 
man  sins  shall  he  be  dismissed  from  the  church?'  "  I  said,  "That  has  been 
debated  by  greater  people  than  you  and  I;  which  side  did  you  take?"  He  replied, 
"I  said  no,  he  should  not  be  dismissed."  "  What  is  your  argument?"  I  asked.  He 
replied,  "In  the  old  times  every  boy  had  his  friend  who  was  his  Koda;  he  was  as 
close  a  friend  as  one  person  couli  be  to  another.  It  was  like  David  and  Jonathan. 
Everything  was  divided  between  them.  Now  if  I  should  go  on  the  warpath  with 
my  Koda  and  we  were  beaten  and  my  Koda  was  wounded  by  the  enemy  on  the 
field,  and  we  had  to  run  to  save  our  lives,  if  I  should  start  and  leave  my  wounded 
Koda,  it  would  have  been  better  for  me  if  I  had  died  than  to  go  back  and  endure 
the  disgrace  of  having  left  my  wounded  friend  behind.  So  I  would  take  him  by  the 
hand  and  help  him  to  stand,  and  help  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  So  my  friend  wounded 
and  fallen  on  the  way  of  life,  if  he  can  not  get  his  hold  again,  if  he  falls,  I  must  help 
him  up.  I  say  we  should  help  him  up  and  carry  him  till  he  is  able  to  try  again.  If 
we  do  like  that  when  we  are  savages,  it  seems  to  me  that  when  a  Christian  man  in 
the  church  is  wounded  and  falls,  we  should  put  him  on  his  feet  again."  And  so  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  nephew  of  Sitting  Bull  is  a  grand  Christian  character. 

A  great  many  men  with  whom  I  come  in  contact  have  never  been  off  the  reserva- 
tion, but  that  is  no  reason  why  they  are  uneducated.  No  one  can  live  so  close  to  nature 
without  being  educated  to  some  extent.  They  love  to  study  nature,  and  they  are 
instructing  themselves  constantly  with  regard  to  certain  things.  I  was  coming  from 
the  school  one  evening  when  I  heard  croaking  in  the  distance,  and  I  said  to  a  little 
Indian  12  or  13  years  old,  "Hear  that  frog."  And  he  said,  "It  is  not  a  frog;  it  is  a 
grasshopper.  I  saw  him  do  that  once,"  he  said.  I  asked  how  he  did  it.  He  said: 
"I  went  into  the  woods  and  listened  and  listened,  and  when  I  got  near  I  could  not 
see;  and  so  I  took  a  blanket  and  rolled  myself  up  like  a  log  and  lay  a  long  time,  and 
they  thought  I  was  a  log,  and  it  made  a  noise  with  its  legs,  and  I  saw  it."  So  you 
see  they  are  not  ignorant,  only  they  do  not  know  civilized  ways.  We  want  to  recog- 
nize the  good  that  is  in  them  and  build  on  that  and  not  tear  it  down.  The  only  one 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  with  promise  is,  " Honor  thy  father  and  mother,"  and 
we  can  not  drop  that  out  of  the  Indian  decalogue.  The  children  are  not  to  despise 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  but  they  are  to  walk  along  together.  The  congregation 
that  I  speak  to  is  made  up  of  old  men  and  women,  great  grandfathers  and  mothers, 
and  the  mothers  and  fatht^rs  of  the  children.  They  are  all  together  in  the  church. 
Because  the  old  men  and  women  are  old,  and  because  they  wear  their  hair  braided, 
and  because  the  old  man  wants  to  put  on  a  blanket,  I  never  feel  justified  in  saying 
about  him,  put  him  out;  he  is  an  old  man  and  of  no  account.  He  is  a  man,  and 
there  is  something  in  him  that  will  comprehend  justice,  mercy,  and  love.  Some  of 
them  have  made  beautiful  Christian  people.  I  do  not  know  of  many  who  are  bad — 
all  bad.  There  are  not  many  who  have  no  desire  to  do  right,  and  those  have  not 
much  influence. 

So  when  these  young  men  go  home  they  will  remember  that  they  are  going  back 
to  the  home  they  loved,  and  in  the  home  where  the  missionary  has  been  that  home 
has  been  keeping  pace  with  them  in  some  degree.  Send  out  your  missionaries  and 
station  them  all  over  the  land.  Build  houses  for  them,  and  rooms  where  the  people 
can  come  and  play  games  and  read  and  study.  If  we  could  have  such  places  our 
work  would  go  forward  more  rapidly. 

President  Gates.  If  we  had  two  hundred  such  schools  we  should  solve  the  whole 
problem. 

Miss  Collins.  If  we  could  have  good  field  matrons — Christian  women  who  do  not 
go  out  there  sim])ly  to  draw  a  salary,  but  because  they  want  to  lift  the  Indian  into 
true  living  and  home  keeping — they  could  do  a  great  deal  of  work.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  come  in  contact  with  that  kind  of 
field  matron.  We  need  women  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves.  I  saw  once  a  field 
matron  who  said  to  me,  "  I  am  coming  round  to  your  house  next  week;  this  is  the 
end  of  the  (]uarter,  and  I  have  to  make  a  report  of  the  number  of  visits  I  have  made; 
I  am  going  to  start  in  next  week  and  visit  them  all."  That  woman  did  not  know 
that  that  was  not  the  right  thing  to  do.  She  did  not  understand  that  her  business 
was  to  work  in  the  Indian  home  every  day  in  the  week.  I  am  so  glad  that  I  could 
shake  hands  with  Commissioner  Jones  and  Sui)erintendent  Reel,  and  that  we  can 
feel  that  these  ( Jovernment  ofiicials  are  the  friends  of  the  Indians,  l  want  you  to 
feel  that  the  missionari(>s  and  the  (tovernment  are  not  antagonistic.  Sometimes  we 
are  treated  on  the  reservation  as  if  wv,  were  interlopers,  and  as  if  the  missionary  had 
not  the  rights  of  a  citizen.  We  have  to  keej)  still  and  see  wrong  that  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  removed,  but  we  ari^  helpless. 
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I  can  see  many  things  our  Indians  need.  First,  we  do  not  want  them  to  be  used 
as  playthings;  they  are  men.  Agents  should  be  required  to  forbid  dancing  and  paint- 
ing faces;  he  should  not  be  allowed  even  on  the  Fourth  of  July  to  have  his  Indians 
go  back  to  the  old  way.  The  old  customs  are  wrong,  and  the  native  dance  stirs  up 
the  war  spirit.  It  demoralizes  the  old  Indians  and  even  the  school  boy  and  girl. 
Let  us  have  no  more  "  Wild  West  "  Fourth  of  July.  Then  issue  cows  to  our  Stand- 
ing Rock  Indians,  and  give  us  farmers  who  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  go  from  house 
to  house  to  help  the  Indians  in  their  efforts  to  farm,  showing  them  how  to  do  it  by 
example  as  well  as  precept.  Our  country  showed  at  the  last  Presidential  election 
that  the  voters  believe  in  the  gold  standard  in  monetary  affairs.  Let  the  voters  show 
by  their  votes  that  they  believe  in  the  Golden  Rule  standard  in  Indian  affairs;  no 
more  sectarian  schools  supported  by  the  Government;  no  more  wild  Indian  exhibi- 
tions; no  more  using  of  the  Indian  service  to  pay  political  debts. 

When  asked  her  opinion  about  the  classified  service.  Miss  Collins  said:  In  the  Gov- 
ernment schools  you  will  find  that  those  who  are  doing  the  best  work  are  those  who 
have  been  appointed  through  the  classified  service.  And  you  will  find  that  the  inef- 
ficient ones,  those  who  make  trouble,  who  are  continually  stirring  up  quarrels,  are 
those  who  have  been  brought  in  without  an  examination.  The  classified  service  has 
done  a  great  deal  in  bringing  up  the  service,  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  agents  put 
under  the  same  rule.  The  agents  will  object  and  the  politicians  will  object.  But  a 
country  that  goes  to  war  with  a  foreign  nation  in  order  to  redeem  an  island  from 
tyranny  and  neglect  can  not  afford  to  stand  before  the  world  as  unjust  to  its  own 
helpless  wards.  Take  the  whole  Indian  service  out  of  politics;  put  into  office  great 
and  true-hearted  men  that  love  their  country,  not  for  what  they  can  get  out  of  it,  but 
for  what  our  country  is  and  what  she  may  yet  be  when  truth  and  righteousness  shall 
reign. 

The  Chaik.  One  of  the  difficulties  we  have  to  deal  with  is  the  fact  that  so  many 
charges  come  to  us  accompanied  with  the  injunction  that  we  must  make  no  use  of 
them,  lest  the  sender  of  the  report  may  suffer.  If  names  and  dates  could  be  given 
there  would  be  a  far  better  chance  of  securing  the  righting  of  wrongs. 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  never  went  to  an  agency  without  people  complaining  to  me,  l)ut  the 
charges  were  not  often  specific. 

NEED    OF    THE    MIBLE    IN    INDIAN    SCHOOLS. 

The  Chair.  We  remember  that  when  the  contracts  with  the  denominational 
schools  were  given  up  we  feared  t^hat  the  immediate  result  would  be  the  loss  of  the 
most  vital  power  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  the  helpful  personal  influence  of 
Christian  men  and  women  as  teachers  and  preachers  and  friends.  Now,  we  are  all 
friendly  to  the  Government  schools;  but  with  all  my  interest  in  education,  and  my 
admiration  for  many  of  the  methods  and  standards  of  the  Government  schools,  I 
feel  compelled  to  say  that  there  is  a  very  great  danger  to  the  work  of  uplifting  the 
Indians,  from  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  who  work  in  Government 
schools  that  someone  (not  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  nor  the  Commis- 
sioner) ,  but  the  feeling  that  somehow,  someone  makes  objection  to  active  Christian 
work  in  these  schools.  I  found  this  feeling  time  and  again.  The  teachers  say,  "'I 
am  not  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  school,  so  I  try  reading  Emerson  or  some  good 
poetry."  Emerson  is  a  sage  and  a  poet;  but  no  poems  get  close  down  to  the  life  of 
these  people,  and  give  them  the  lessons  and  the  moral  strength  they  need,  as  do  the 
words  from  the  Living  Book.  There  is  no  character-forming  force  like  the  Bible.  I 
can  recall  several  cases  where  teachers  said  to  me,  "I  do  not  read  the  Bible  in  my 
school;  I  should  like  to,  but  I  suppose  I  must  not;  "  and  in  an  interview  with  the 
superintendent  or  the  agent,  in  every  such  case  the  wish  was  expressed  that  the 
teachers  would  use  the  Bible;  "but  we  can  not  require  it." 

Another  danger  that  I  observed  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  employees  to 
pass  too  quickly  from  one  position  to  another;  to  use  use  a  position  merely  as  a  place 
from  which  to  ''get  promoted."  We  must  be  alive  to  these  dangers.  Religious 
work,  Christian  work,  must  be  done  among  Indians  or  they  will  not  make  good  citi- 
zens. If  we  had  no  other  motive  than  patriotism,  the  wish  to  see  these  250,000 
American  Indians  good  citizens,  should  lead  us  to  see  that  they  receive  training  in 
sound  Christian  morals.  We  ought  to  learn  from  England,  who  made  the  awful  mis- 
take in  India  of  dethroning  the  old  religions  and  substituting  nothing  for  them,  and 
England  is  now  admitting  freely  the  sad  mistake  made  by  her  in  giving  an  exclusively 
secular  education  to  the  millions  of  India. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  this  morning  Mr.  Smiley  called 
attention  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  allottees  under  the  severalty  act  as 
detailed  in  a  letter  which  he  put  into  my  hands.  For  obvious  reasons  there  is  very 
little  more  that  I  can  do  for  any  of  these  allottees.     If  anyone  can  point  out,  how- 
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ever,  where  I  can  do  more  than  has  been  done  already,  God  knows  there  is  no  one 
here  who  would  be  so  glad  to  do  it  as  I.  What  has  the  United  States  already  done 
for  them?  It  has  covenanted  with  each  allottee  that  the  United  States  shall  hold  for 
his  exclusive  use  and  enjoyment  160  acres  of  land  for  twenty-five  years,  and  then 
shall  deliver  it  over  to  him  or  his  heirs  free  of  every  dollar  of  taxes  or  debt  or  contract. 

When  he  takes  this  allotment  the  act  has  clothed  him  with  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  of  American  citizenship  as  fully  as  anyone  here  enjoys  them. 
Now,  if  there  is  anything  more  than  that  that  the  law  can  do  I  wish  someone  would 
point  it  out. 

I  remember  when  that  bill  was  before  the  President  for  signature  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  to  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  in  Washington  that  it  only  opened 
a  wider  door  of  opportunity  for  the  friend  of  the  Indian,  but  that  if  anyone  thought 
that  it  would  enact  civilization  and  self-support  into  the  Indian  he  was  very  much 
mistaken;  and  if  they  were  content  to  put  him  out  upon  his  allotment  and  leave  him 
there  with  nothing  but  the  blue  sky  over  him  and  nothing  with  which  to  gather  up 
subsistence,  and  no  knowledge  of  what  to  do  when  it  was  there,  it  were  better  that 
the  law  were  never  enacted.  It  has  come  to  pass  in  some  parts  of  the  country  just 
what  I  feared,  danger  and  peril  to  the  allottees.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  done,  as  I  conceive,  everything  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  law  to  do.  Each 
allottee  holds  a-  patent  from  the  United  States  describing  his  160  acres,  recorded  in 
Washington  and  on  the  reservation  where  he  lives,  that  they  will  hold  him  in  posses- 
sion of  that  land  for  twenty-five  years  for  a  home.  He  can  not  part  with  it  Avithout 
an  act  of  Congress,  nor  can  Congress  itself  take  it  from  him  without  his  consent.  No 
baron  in  England  has  a  better  title  than  he  to  that  home.  But  if  the  admmistration 
of  that  law  has  failed,  if  the  friend  of  the  Indian  has  omitted  anything,  what  else  can 
be  done?  Shall  we  let  him  go  with  the  idea  that  we  have  enacted  civilization  into 
him,  or  shall  we  gather  round  him  and  strengthen  him,  and  stimulate  and  encourage 
him,  and  protect  him  from  the  greed  that  is  round  about  him?  I  thought  that  was 
the  purpose  of  the  law  then.  What  I  said  at  that  time  was  not  very  acceptable.  I 
got  pretty  well  rated  when  I  said  it,  but  now  my  attention  is  called  to  a  condition  of 
things  very  like  what  I  described  in  advance.  I  have  felt  pained  at  the  indifference 
toward  the  allottee,  on  whom,  in  my  opinion,  rests  the  hope  of  the  consummation 
of  the  work  that  we  have  in  hand.  Without  taking  more  time  I  offer  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  be  called  to 
the  condition  and  needs  of  the  allottees  under  the  severalty  act,  with  the  request 
that  they  consider  and  adopt  such  measures  as  will  more  surely  protect  them  from 
outside  encroachment  and  more  effectively  stimulate  in  them  the  development  of 
self-sustaining  citizenship. 

President  Gates.  As  one  of  those  present  when  we  were  all  applauding  Senator 
Dawes  for  his  success  in  securing  the  severalty  bill,  and  when  he  uttered  that  most 
grave  warning  as  to  the  disastrous  results  that  would  ensue  unless  this  bill  were  fol- 
lowed up  by  wise  and  kind  treatment  of  the  Indians,  I  want  to  bear  witness  to  the 
prophetic  speech  of  Senator  Dawes. 

General  Whittlesey  seconded  the  resolution,  and  in  doing  so  said: 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  it  by  some 
of  the  friends  of  the  Indian — by  Miss  Fletcher  and  others.  It  has  had  a  good  deal 
of  consideration.  We  called  in  the  help  of  Mr.  Justice  Strong,  and  under  his  advice 
a  clause  was  introduced  into  the  amended  severalty  act  which  defined  the  line  of 
inheritance  for  Indians,  which  we  regarded  as  of  very  great  importance.  But  some- 
thing more  than  that  is  needed.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  accurate 
register  of  all  changes  among  the  Indians — deaths,  births,  changes  of  residence,  etc- 
so  that  the  heirs  to  those  allotted  lands  may  be  found  and  identified.  Of  course  there 
is  a  comi)lete  and  accurate  register  of  allotted  lands  and  a  copy  in  the  Indian  Office, 
but  more  than  that  is  needed.  That  involves  a  great  deal  of  labor,  but  perhaps  it  can 
be  accom[)lished  by  administrative  'Av.t  through  the  Interior  Department.  It  should 
be  placed  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  clerks  in  the  Indian  Office; 
and  we  have  a  corps  of  intelligent,  well-educated  men  in  the  Indian  Office.  He 
should  have  the  entire  charge  of  this  work.  In  addition  to  that  it  may  be  necessary 
that  the  Indian  agents  should  have  on  some  of  the  reservations  additional  clerks  to 
assist  them  in  doing  this  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Indian  Office.  In  order  to 
effect  that  an  act  of  Congress  would  be  necessary.  No  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
nor  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  nor  even  the  President  himself,  can  appoint  any 
additional  clerks  without  authority  from  Congress,  so  that  we  may  need  to  go  to  Con- 
gress for  an  act  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  resolution,  which  I  deem  of  very  great 
importance.  No  doubt  some  of  the  agents  at  the  smaller  agencies  would  be  able  to 
do  the  work  tliemselves. 
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Permit  me  a  word  about  Indian  agents.  I  have  seen  in  my  travels — and  I  liave 
traveled  all  over  the  country  among  the  Indians — a  great  many  Indian  agents,  and 
with  but  few  exceptions  I  have  found  them  good  and  faithful  men.  There  may  be, 
here  and  there,  one  who  can  not  be  relied  on.  They  are  earnest,  hard-working 
men.  Some  have  a  large  amount  of  business,  and  they  could  not  possibly  do  this 
additional  work  of  making  an  accurate  register,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  get 
authority  for  additional  help. 

The  Chair  called  attention  to  a  circular  which  was  sent  out  by  General  Whittlesey 
a  year  or  two  ago,  calling  for  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  Indians,  etc.  Tlie  results 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Indian  Commissioners  for  1898,  pages  12  and  13. 
The  prevalent  opinion  is  that  the  allotments  are  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  Indian, 
as  indicated  in  twenty  replies  that  were  received. 

The  resolution  was  then  unanimously  adopted. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Scoville  was  then  asked  to  speak.  Her  address  is  omitted  at  Miss 
Scoville's  request. 

Hon.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  superintendent  of  jjublic  instruction  lor  the  State  of 
New  York,  was  invited  to  speak. 

Superintendent  Skinner.  A  few  years  ago  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  this 
State  was  discussed  at  great  length  by  this  conference.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  what- 
ever the  conditions  may  have  been  then,  they  are  to-day  at  least  passable,  and  we 
are  struggling  toward  better  results.  We  have  1,200  Indian  children  on  the  eight 
Indian  reservations.  We  have  30  schools  and  35  teachers.  The  annual  expenditure 
shows  $12,000  expended  to  maintain  them.  We  try  to  give  them  good  schoolhouses, 
maps,  globes,  text-books,  and  teachers,  maintaining  them  on  the  same  principle  that 
other  schools  are  maintained,  and  sending  teachers  to  deal  with  the  Indian  children 
who  have  heart  and  loving  sympathy.  We  find  that  Indian  children  will  be  regular 
in  attendance  if  they  like  their  teachers. 

Of  the  1,200  children,  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  was  an  attendance  during  the  j^ast 
year  of  only  800,  and  of  those  800  only  one-half  attended  regularly,  making  only  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number  who  are  regularly  in  school.  The  Indian  children  are 
not  subject  to  discipline.  When  they  are  in  school  if  they  want  to  go  home  they  get 
up  and  go  home.  That  is  their  idea  of  discipline.  If  the  teacher  corrects  them  they 
will  not  come  back  to  school.  We  have  a  compulsory  school  law  in  this  State,  and 
there  is  a  desire  to  extend  it  to  Indians,  and  I  believe  the  sentiment  of  the  Indians  is  in 
favor  of  so  extending  the  law.  The  Indians  will  obey  a  law  if  they  know  it  is  going  to  be 
enforced,  and  if  they  are  to  have  the  same  regulations  as  the  white  people.  We  can 
never  get  these  Indian  children  into  school  unless  the  law  can  lay  its  hand  on  them  and 
say  you  must  go  to  school  the  same  as  your  white  brothers  and  sisters.  I  hope  that 
change  will  be  made,  because  education  by  the  State  means  education  for  manhood  and 
womanhood  and  for  citizenship,  and  we  can  make  as  good  citizens  of  the  Indian  as  we 
can  of  white  children.  Our  schools  for  the  Indians  are  just  as  good  and  the  teachers  are 
as  efficient  as  in  our  white  schools.  We  find  among  the  Indians  some  bright  boys  and 
girls  who  can  be  made  teachers.  They  have  taken  examinations  and  gone  through 
the  normal  schools,  and  have  been  sent  out  to  teach,  and  we  have  never  heard  that 
they  have  been  failures.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  very  bright.  We  have  been  told 
frequently  that  if  an  Indian  becomes  impressed  with  the  fact  that  you  desire  his  best 
welfare  he  becomes  your  eternal  friend.  If  you  can  give  the  Indians  the  assurance 
that  the  Government  is  their  best  friend,  then  the  Indian  will  be  as  good  a  citizen  as 
the  white  man,  and  he  will  love  his  Government  and  his  country,  and  that  is  the 
meaning  of  true  citizenship.  The  object  of  education  by  the  State  is  to  encourage 
true  manhood  and  womanhood  and  love  of  country,  which  includes  love  of  home. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the  words  of  the  ladies  here.  I  think  they  have 
struck  the  keynote  in  solving  a  part  of  the  Indian  proljlem.  There  would  have  been 
less  of  a  problem  to-day  if  the  Indians  had  always  found  honesty  and  justice  antl 
mercy  in  their  dealings  with  representatives  of  the  Government.  As  it  is  we  must 
establish  a  closer  connection  between  the  homes  and  the  schools  if  we  would  get  the 
best  results.  And  that  is  true  of  white  schools  as  well  as  of  Indian  schools.  The 
Indian  problem  is  going  to  be  settled  w^hen  such  women  go  and  find  the  Indians  in 
their  homes  and  relate  them  to  the  school.  If  we  expect  to  reach  the  Indians  we 
must  first  reach  theii  homes.  I  wish  the  Government  would  vote  enough  money  to 
make  200  such  organizations  as  Miss  Collins  describes.  We  need  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems with  a  liberal  spirit.  We  are  going  to  have  them  in  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  in  the 
Philippines  If  we  can  pay  $3,000,000  for  the  services  of  Cuban  soldiers,  who  never 
did  us  any  good,  why  should  we  not  multiply  that  by  three  times  three  to  establish 
schools  to  teach  the  English  language  and  the  benefits  of  good  government. 

Mrs.  QuiNTON  was  asked  to  speak,  and  said:  We  women  are  certainly  loyal,  and 
grateful  for  the  grand  work  done  by  the  Government  for  Indians  and  for  its  Indian 
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policy,  which  is  certainly  one  of  civiHzation;  and  we  an?  grateful  for  the  cooperation 
of  officials  in  the  work  of  our  own  association,  as  we  have  repeatedly  said  in  resolu- 
tions at  our  conventions  and  elsewhere.  And  we  know  that  this  conference  is  a  loyal 
body,  and  has  often  expressed  its  appreciation  of  Government  measures  and  of  the 
general  Indian  policy. 

We  have  criticised"  defects,  when  we  have  done  so,  in  a  friendly  spirit  and  because 
WTongs  must  be  shown  before  they  can  be  righted,  and  because  we  have  other  rela- 
tions with  all  public  interests  than  official  relations.  The  men  and  women  compos- 
ing this  body  are  Christians  as  well  as  citizens,  and  must  be  faithful  to  all  race  inter- 
ests as  such. 

The  work  of  the  Women's  National  Indian  Association  the  past  year  has  been 
chiefly  in  missions  in  the  destitute  tribes.  Nine  of  these  have  been  under  the  care 
of  our  larger  auxiliaries,  that  among  the  Absentee  Shawnees  of  Oklahoma  having 
been  the  special  care  of  our  Maine  association  till  the  transfer  of  that  mission  to  the 
Society  of  Friends.  The  one  among  the  Bannocks  and  Shoshones,  of  Idaho,  in  care 
of  our  Connecticut  auxiliary,  is  now  being  transferred  to  the  Episcopal  board  as  an 
established  mission,  as  were  our  stations  in  southern  California,  and  the  one  in  the 
desert  there  to  the  Moravian  Church.  The  Hualapais,  of  Arizona,  are  still  under 
the  care  of  our  Massachusetts  auxiliary,  and  the  Moquis  are  under  that  of  our  New 
Jersey  association.  The  Hoopa  station,  in  California,  is  the  special  field  of  our  north- 
ern California  auxiliary,  and  the  new  mission  in  Shasta  County,  our  Helen  K.  Foote 
School  and  Mission,  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  Philadelphia  society,  its  40  acres  of 
land  and  the  new  schoolhouse  for  day  and  Sunday  school  being  the  gift  of  Mrs.  J. 
Lewis  Croyer.  The  work  begun  by  our  national  society  for  the  Seminoles,  of  Florida, 
has  led  to  the  voting  a  million  acres  of  land  for  their  homes  by  the  State  of  Florida. 
Our  New  York  City  association  has  built  a  new  hospital  for  the  Navajoes  at  Jewett, 
N.  Mex.,  and  we  have  another  station  at  Two  Gray  Hills,  70  miles  south  of  Jewett, 
where  we  have  medical  work  and  a  kindergarten,  the  cottage  there  being  also  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Croyer. 

In  all  these  places  industrial  work  has  been  constant,  with  all  the  religious  teach- 
ing tluit  could  be  given  through  an  interpreter  and  by  the  swift  lessons  of  help  in 
sorrow  and  sickness.  The  skill,  tact,  self-denial,  and  devotion  revealed  here  in  the 
touching  stories  of  workers  just  from  their  fields  have  marked  the  work  at  all  our 
stations,  an<l  it  would  be  a  privilege  to  speak  of  incidents  were  there  time. 

The  Mohonk  Lodge,  built  at  Colony,  Okla.,  costing  $1,200,  the  gift  of  the  con- 
ference here  last  year  for  the  industrial  and  other  Indian  work  of  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Roe,  is  an  accomplished  fact  and  has  already  begun  its  blessed  work  with 
much  promise. 


Sixlh,  .s7'.s's/o?/,  Friday  <'n'ii!n<j,  OcloJxi'  13,  1899, 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock,  after  some  songs  by  Mrs.  Hector 
Hall,  the  Pn'sident  in  the  chair.  Miss  Frances  G.  Sparhawk  was  asked  to  give  some 
facts  about  the  Indian  Ijidustrial  League. 

INIiss  Sparhawk  referred  to  a  visit  that  she  had  made  to  Carlisle,  and  the  deep 
impressions  she  had  brought  away  of  the  valuable  religious  influence  of  that  school 
on  the  character  of  the  pu^^ils.  She  felt  that  it  was  an  entirely  wrong  idea  to  believe 
that  Government  schools  educate  the  children  away  from  their  parents.  She  had 
never  heard  more  touching  and  tender  appeals  made  to  children  as  to  their  relations 
to  their  parents  than  she  had  heard  at  Carlisle.  One  of  the  chief  things  to  give  a 
connnon  interest  to  Y)arents  and  children  is  work.  As  soon  as  they  are  all  interested 
in  some  sort  of  industrial  pursuit  they  are  brought  more  closely  together.  The 
Indian  Industry  League  was  established  to  help  as  far  as  possible  those  people  on 
\\\Q  reservation  who  need  help,  and  the  young  men  and  w^omen  Avho  have  left  the 
schools  and  returned  and  need  work.  There  is  no  theory  as  to  where  they  shall 
work.     They  nuist  work  where  they  can  find  it  and  make  the  best  of  it. 

During  the  i)ast  year  the  league  has  })ecn  building  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  a 
room  for  Indian  women,  where  they  can  have  instruction  not  only  in  the  old-time 
blanket  making  but  in  the  new-time  weaving.  The  room  is  not  wholly  furnished 
yet,  but  they  have  a  fine  cooking  stove,  because  Mrs.  Eldridge  says  she  knows  nothing 
that  helps  more  in  a  home  than  good  bread.  They  have  also  two  sewing  machines 
and  a  knitting  machine,  and  looms  will  follow.  When  the  Navajo  men  saw  the 
room  they  asked  at  once  why  they  could  not  have  a  room,  too,  where  they  could 
learn  to  make  shoes  and  harnesses.  It  is  very  difficult  now  to  get  skins  for  mocca- 
sins, and  they  do  not  like  the  shoes  they  buy.     The  league  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
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help  them  when  the  money  comes  for  that  pnrpose.  The  Inchans  are  ready  in 
many  places  for  work. 

Dr.  Ward  presented  for  action  a  resolution  offered  by  the  business  committee  that 
speeches  should  be  limited  to  six  minutes,  with  a  warning  at  the  end  of  five  minutes. 
Voted. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Davis  was  asked  to  speak. 

Mr.  Joshua  W.  Davis.  Surprise  and  regret  has  been  expressed  at  the  statement 
made  in  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  conference  implying  the  frequent  relapse  of  Indians 
after  they  had  had  Christian  training,  and  also  a  desire  that  testimony  from  other 
sections  of  the  field  should  be  presented,  that  it  may  be  known  whether  such  experi- 
ence has  proved  to  be  in  any  measure  general. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  extended  observation  and  of  conference  with  workers 
who  have  been  for  many  years,  and  some  for  very  long  periods,  in  the  field;  and  one 
such,  to  whom  you  have  listened  here  with  interest  and  confidence — Miss  Collins — 
states  that  no  case  of  falling  back  has  occurred  during  her  long  work  among  the 
Sioux  of  her  broad  field. 

I  have  also  conversed  heretofore  with  Rev.  Dr.  Higgs  on  this  very  point,  and  he 
stated  as  his  belief  that  there  was  not  only  not  more,  but  fewer  cases  of  relapse 
among  the  Sioux  than  among  the  members  of  churches  among  the  whites,  both  East 
and  West.  The  testimony  of  strength  and  steadfastness  among  the  Nez  Perces  is  also 
especially  strong.  Both  the  Sioux  and  Nez  Perces  are  very  slow  to  receive  Christian 
truth;  but  they  think  for  themselves,  and  when  once  their  mind  is  made  up  they 
hold  to  their  convictions  with  great  earnestness,  firmness,  and  persistency.  And 
more  could  be  said  of  others  than  these  two  tribes  that  is  very  encouraging,  as  to  the 
steady  consistency  of  their  Christian  character. 

We  have  another  ground  of  encouragement  in  a  present  review  of  Indian  matters 
in  the  evident  earnest  purpose  and  prompt  action  for  the  correction  of  evils  and 
abuses  on  reservations  taken  by  the  new  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  his 
valued  executive  right  hand,  the  commissioner,  whom  we  have  rejoiced  to  greet 
here.  In  one  instance  where  there  had  been  failure  for  three  years  to  secure  perma- 
nent reform  on  one  reservation  there  was  almost  immediate  action  taken  when  the 
matter  came  before  the  present  Secretary,  immediately  after  his  entering  upon  his 
official  work.  It  was  a  case  with  peculiar  difficulties,  but  prompt  and  effective  action 
was  taken,  and  acknowledgment  of  it  here  is  due. 

The  self-sacrifice  of  workers  in  the  field  has  been  mentioned  here,  and  I  wish  to 
refer  to  another  such  instance.  At  the  Santee  School,  when  the  water  supply  was 
nearly  cut  off  by  the  failure  of  the  old  artesian  well,  the  workers  in  the  school  pledged 
11,000  out  of  their  scant  salaries  toward  a  new  well,  Prof.  Frederic  Rigga  subscribing 
$500  and  another  of  the  workers  |200.  And  these  extremely  generous  offerings  were 
made  in  view  of  the  restricted  means  at  command  of  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation for  regular  support  of  the  strictly  missionary  work,  without  any  such  expend- 
iture as  a  new  well  w^ould  require.  It  was  therefore  evident  that  an  appeal  should 
be  made  in  the  East  to  secure  the  absolutely  indispensable  supply  of  water,  the  want 
of  which  would  be  the  severest  blow  to  the  school  and  to  its  vitally  important  work. 
But  first,  that  it  might  be  based  on  sure  premises  and  be  shown  to  business  men  as  a 
reasonable  business  venture,  I  inquired  through  the  Geological  Bureau  in  Washing- 
ton of  its  agents  in  the  field,  and  received  such  unqualified  assurance  of  the  favorable 
geological  character  of  the  section,  and  of  the  strength  of  flow  and  fullness  of  supply 
that  should  be  expected,  that  we  went  forward  with  the  appeal,  presenting  it  as  a 
distinctly  business  outlay — for  fire  protection  of  all  the  buildings  and  largely  reduced 
rates  of  insurance;  for  irrigation  of  the  school  farm  and  largely  increased  product  of 
school  food  supply — these  two  items  promising  to  yield  10  per  cent  or  more  on  the 
cost. 

And  the  appeal  was  further  to  be  on  two  conditions — that  instead  of  a  small  pipe 
it  should  be  8-inch  size,  capable  of  reboring  inside  if  ever  needed ;  and  secondly, 
that  money  enough  should  be  raised  to  reduce  at  least  one-half  the  amount  that 
should  be  accepted  of  the  workers  in  the  school,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a 
disgrace  to  let  them  pay  so  large  a  proportion  out  of  their  salaries. 

Me^-nwhile  a  lady  in  Connecticut  gave  $500;  Boston  pledged  $1,000;  New  York 
followed  with  $1,000;  and  a  friend  whom  you  were  so  pleased  to  hear  at  a  recent  ses- 
sion— Mrs.  West — after  a  visit  to  Santee,  pledged  $500  from  Worcester,  and  a  bequest 
came  in,  which  completed  the  amount  needed. 

Thiee  thousand  dollars  were  thus  raised,  due  largely  to  the  stimulus  of  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  w^orkers  in  the  field  and  to  the  business  aspect  of  the  plan. 

The  result,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Riggs,  is  "a  roaring  success,"  as  the  well 
yields  1,700  gallons  a  minute. 

Miss  Anna  L,  Dawes.  The  most  of  us  perhaps  have  sometimes  wished  that  we  were 
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missionaries,  too,  and  could  do  something.  I  think  we  may  take  a  httle  courage,  and 
may  realize  that  laymen  and  laywomen  can  do  something,  for  I  suppose  the  audience 
must  have  read  hetween  the  lines  that  the  well  was  due  not  only  to  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  workers  at  Santee,  to  the  kindness  of  other  people,  to  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  West, 
but  to  that  layman  in  particular — Mr.  Joshua  W.  Davis — to  whom  the  people  in  Santee 
are,  above  all,  grateful.  He  ordered  me  not  to  say  this,  and  I  promised  that  I  would 
not  interrupt  him,  and  I  have  not.  And  while  I  am  telling  tales  out  of  school  I  may 
as  well  tell  all  that  I  know  and  say  also  that  the  money  for  the  industries  house  built 
for  the  Navajoes,  of  which  we  have  been  told  by  Miss  Sparhawk,  is  likewise  due  in 
large  measure  to  another  layman  very  well  known  in  this  connection.  I  think  it  is 
not  the  missionaries  alone  who  can  help  the  Indians,  if  anyone  wants  to. 

INIr.  Smiley.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  from  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  was  the  other  lay- 
man. 

A  VOICE.  Let  brotherly  love  continue. 

Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows  was  asked  to  speak.  She  accepted  for  three  minutes,  that 
she  might  allude  to  the  memory  of  those  who  had  passed  away  during  the  fifteen 
years  with  which  she  had  been  connected  with  the  conference,  one  of  tlie  latest  and 
most  distinguished  of  whom  was  Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Johnson,  superintendent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory  Prison  for  Women — a  woman  whose  broad  symj^athies  had  led 
her  to  take  a  generous  interest  in  the  negroes  and  Indians  as  well  as  in  criminals. 
One  could  not  recall  the  memories  of  General  Fisk,  General  Armstrong,  General  and 
Mrs.  Marshall,  Mrs.  Bullard,  Dr.  Striel)y,  and  many  others  without  having  the  air 
seem  hallowed.     Such  lives  were  full  of  inspiration. 

Mr.  Wellman  said  that  there  is  trouble  among  the  Indians  about  the  inheritance  of 
land.  They  have  a  curious  custom  among  themselves.  If  an  Indian  dies,  his  oldest 
brother  becomes  the  father  of  his  family  and  inherits  his  land.  If  that  brother  dies, 
the  next  oldest  becomes  the  father,  and  inherits  from  him.  In  a  few  generations,  if 
there  are  several  deaths  of  fathers,  the  land  gets  so  far  away  from  the  children  of  the 
first  father  that  they_  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Another  wrong  is  in  connection  with  the  leasing  of  their  allotments.  I  know,  said 
Mr.  Wellman,  of  one  district  where  there  are  681  allotments  where  only  48  are 
leased,  and  the  reason  more  are  not  leased  is  not  because  no  one  wants  the  land,  but 
because  of  the  prejudices  of  some  of  those  in  control,  and  who  hold  it  so  high  that  it 
can  not  l)e  leased.  One  man  offered  $7,500  for  a  certain  section  and  was  refused. 
This  shows  how  prejudice  prevents  the  Indian  from  getting  what  he  might  have. 

Another  is  rather  an  unusual  wrong.  The  agency  is  a  mile  from  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, and  the  Indians  are  paid  8  cents  a  hundred  for  hauling  their  own  rations  from 
the  station  to  the  commissary.  The  men  in  town  said  they  would  be  glad  to  do  it  for 
a  cent  and  a  half  a  hundred,  and  would  then  make  $4  a  day.  The  wrong  is  that  it  is 
impossible  to  hire  these  Indians  to  do  anything  without  paying  them  about  four  times 
what  is  paid  to  white  men,  just  because  the  Government  pays  that  price.  Other  peo- 
ple refuse  to  ])ay  the  exorbitant  price  that  the  Government  does.  If  they  were  com- 
pelled to  work  for  what  is  right,  they  would  get  ten  times  as  much  work  as  they  now 
do.  There  should  be  more  field  matrons  and  of  a  more  devoted  and  self-sacrificing 
kind  than  some  now  in  the  field. 

Eev.  W.  W.  Atterl)ury,  D.  D.,  said  that  the  conference  had  been  marked  by  a  spirit 
of  hopefulness.  He  wished  to  emphasize  what  had  been  said  as  to  strengthening  the 
home  life  and  ties  of  the  Indians.  Children  need  to  have  the  spirit  of  reverence  for 
parents  deepened,  and  parents  need  to  have  the  sj^irit  of  self-sacrificing  love  made 
even  stronger.  It  is  also  important  to  compel  the  young  men  and  women  to  stand  up 
and  do  their  part  in  the  great  duties  of  life. 

Rev.  James  N.  Bruce  was  next  introduced. 

Mr.  Bruce.  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  express  the  satisfaction  with  which 
I  have  heard  the  emphasis  that  has  been  put  on  the  religious  and  missionary  work 
among  the  Indians.  We  must  have  been  deeply  impressed  M^ith  the  profound  religious 
earnestness  of  our  Indian  workers.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  introduction  of  the  pub- 
lic-school system  among  our  Indian  fellow-citizens  has  opened  the  way  and  shown 
the  necessity  for  practical  missionary  work.  The  school  work  has  been  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  missionary  societies,  and  we  ought  to  strive  in  every  way  to  sum- 
mon those  societies  to  enlarge  their  work  among  the  Indians.  I  have  been  deeply 
touched  with  some  of  the  incidents  that  we  have  heard  to-day.  You  will  remember 
in  that  marvelous  and  matchless  study  of  the  human  heart  that  Victor  Hugo  has 
given  us  in  his  great  romance,  how  the  saintly  bishop  surrenders  his  palace,  that  it 
may  be  used  as  a  hos])ital.  That  is  one  of  the  most  gracious  and  beautiful  things 
that  he  does.  I  Avonder  if  you  noticed  that  IVIr.  Wellman  in  going  out  of  the  com- 
fortable ])arsonagc,  and  leaving  it  for  a  hospital,  did  a  ))arallel  thing  to  that  act 
which,  when  we  read  it  in  "Les  Miserables,"  seemed  to  us  too  poetic,  too  ideal,  too 
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superlative  in  its  goodness  to  be  true.  And  yet  here  we  have  the  exact  parallel 
told  to  us  so  incidentally  that  I  doubt  whether  many  of  us  even  noticed  it. 

I  have  been  struck  with  the  extreme  gentleness  and  restraint  in  all  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  conference  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Government  and  the  absence 
of  anything  like  censure  or  criticism.  If  I  were  to  make  any  criticism  it  would  be 
that  there  had  been  too  much  care  to  avoid  anything  like  a  possible  hint  of  censure. 
This  conference  by  its  service  and  spirit  has  earned  the  right  to  utter  such  words  of 
kindly,  wise,  and  temperate  criticism;  and  more  than  that,  such  words  of  criticism 
are  a  guaranty  for  the  sincerity  of  its  words  of  commendation.  If  we  never  admin- 
ister anything  but  '  *  taffy, ' '  people  will  doubt  whether  we  mean  all  we  say.  But  if  we 
are  frank  enough  to  take  exception  when  necessary,  we  give  more  force  to  our  words 
of  commendation.  I  have  been  told  that  the  wife  who  loves  her  husband  best  criti- 
cizes him  the  most  ruthlessly.  If  that  is  true  in  the  conjugal  relation  it  is  equally 
true  in  the  relation  of  the  citizen  to  the  Government,  and  we  shall  show  our  loyalty 
and  patriotism  far  more  by  criticizing  w^hat  needs  correction,  and  trying  to  get  it  cor- 
rected, than  by  a  blind  and  indiscriminate  admiration. 

Rev.  George  E.  Horr,  D.  D.,  of  the  Boston  Watchman,  was  invited  to  speak. 

Dr.  Horr.  Let  me  give  an  illustration  of  the  idea  that  civilization  is  not  to  be  im- 
pressed upon  people  from  without,  that  it  does  not  consist  in  conformity  to  the  external 
proprieties  and  customs  that  we  associate  with  the  idea,  but  that  it  must  come  from 
the  ideal,  the  principle,  the  motive  implanted  within  the  living  spirit,  and  that  it 
will  find  itself  expressed  in  various  forms  if  that  exists.  David  Brainerd  was  one 
of  the  first  missionaries  to  the  Indians,  and  in  one  of  his  journeys  among  the 
Indians  of  Massachusetts  he  had  little  time  to  do  more  than  preach  the  essentials 
of  the  gospel.  On  his  next  journey  through  that  region  he  found  that  temperance 
and  chastity  and  cleanliness  had  sprung  up  without  his  having  said  a  word  about 
these  virtues.  I  think  there  resides  in  Christianity,  when  it  is  once  incorporated  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  the  power  to  produce  the  thing  we  call  civilization.  We  must 
open  our  minds  to  the  idea  of  diversity.  Plant  two  kernels  of  wheat,  one  in  New 
York  and  one  in  Dakota,  and  you  will  find  the  results  radically  different  in  the  two 
States,  and  both  different  from  what  the  same  seed  would  furnish  in  Egyptian  soil. 
Plant  Christianity  in  different  nations  and  it  develops  according  to  the  genius  of  each. 
It  does  not  override  the  peculiarities  of  any.  I  think  by  and  by  we  shall  recognize 
that  the  Christian  life  and  principle  can  exist  under  a  blanket  as  well  as  under  an 
overcoat,  and  that  all  the  national  peculiarities  and  the  backwardness  or  forwardness 
in  civilization  that  we  associate  with  different  peoples  may  coexist  with  the  funda- 
mental essentials  of  the  Christian  life.  I  believe  that  we  are  working  toward  that 
recognition,  and  a  great  many  things  have  been  said  here  that  clearly  point  to  that. 

I  have  never  realized  before  as  here  the  wise  and  temperate  spirit  manifested  in 
these  discussions,  the  earnest  and  enthusiastic  desire  for  the  elevation  of  the  Indian, 
and  the  large  influence  that  is  being  exerted  upon  our  national  policy  by  that  gen- 
erous hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley  which  brings  us  to  this  place. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Crannell,  of  Albany,  read  a  letter  from  a  little  Indian  girl  in  whose 
education  she  is  interested,  showing  the  excellent  progress  the  child  is  making  in 
English.  The  little  girl  has  already  expressed  a  desire  to  go  back  to  her  people  as  a 
missionary  when  she  is  educated,  or  if  that  may  not  be,  to  go  back  and  take  care  of 
her  mother. 

Maj.  M.  H.  Bright,  of  the  Christian  Work,  was  invited  to  speak. 

Maj.  M.  H.  Bright.  It  was  my  fortune  many  years  ago,  before  Mohonk  had  been 
built  up  into  a  civilized  conmiunity,  to  live  for  a  year  among  the  Piutes  and  Sho- 
shones.  These  tribes  were  nominally  antagonistic,  but  they  never  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  white  men  nor  of  each  other,  except  on  one  occasion.  There  were  700 
Shoshones  and  300  Piutes.  The  time  had  come  for  the  young  bachelor  Piutes  to 
marry;  but  after  all  the  young  women  had  plighted  their  troth  there  were  some 
thirty  young  men  who  could  get  no  wdves  in  their  tribe,  as  the  males  outnumbered  to 
that  extent  the  females.  And  so,  instead  of  going  through  the  process  of  courting, 
they  waited  till  they  had  a  dark,  stormy  night,  when  some  fifty  of  the  young  braves 
made  a  raid  upon  the  camp  of  the  Shoshones  and  each  grabbed  a  woman  and  came 
out.  They  brought  out  about  fifty  women,  but  when  they  came  to  look  at  them  they 
found  there  were  some  whom  they  did  not  want  as  wives,  while  others  had  hus- 
bands. The  result  was  that  they  kept  only  about  thirty  girls,  and  the  next  day  they 
were  married  to  the  young  Piutes.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  discreditable  proceeding; 
but  the  agent  succeeded  in  pacifying  the  Shoshones,  and  the  thing  blew  over.  And 
now,  having  given  this  story,  derived  from  my  experience  among  Indians,  let  me 
add  a  few  words  on  a  different  and  more  important  topic. 

And  right  here  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  I  regard  with  some  appre- 
hension the  emphasis  which  in  the  course  of  these  discussions  has  been  placed  upon 
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the  secular  and  industrial  education  of  the  Indian,  as  if  the  three  R's  were  sufficient 
without  a  fourth,  namely,  Righteousness.  There  have  been,  I  am  glad  to  say,  some 
utterances  on  the  other  side  of  this  question;  and  let  me  say  that  too  great  insistence 
can  not  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  the  religious  education  of  the  Indian.  Cer- 
tainly, a  definition  of  education  which  excludes  religion  is  partial  and  misleading — 
we  must  never  lose  sight  of  that.  Not  all  the  pottery  in  the  world,  not  all  the  foun- 
dries and  blacksmithies  and  other  industrial  pursuits,  will  save  the  Indian  unless  you 
reach  his  heart  and  life.  You  would  not  want  to  people  this  beautiful  valley  with 
white  or  with  red  men,  iio  matter  how  fine  their  physique,  who  did  not  know  where 
they  came  from  nor  where  they  were  going;  who  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  God, 
or  that  they  had  immortal  souls.  And  so  you  do  not  want  to  bring  your  Indians 
into  the  responsibility  of  citi^zenship  who  do  not  know  their  Creator.  Let  them  learn 
to  obey  the  commandment  laid  on  red  skins  and  white  skins  alike,  "  Remember  now 
thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth."  Let  us  remember  that  no  effort  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  the  Indian  can  ever  succeed  which  ignores  his  spiritual  nature;  we  shall  accom- 
plish little  unless  we  assume  as  a  fundamental  condition  in  the  work  of  educating  the 
Indian  the  inculcation  of  righteous  living  in  his  heart. 

Never  do  I  go  to  any  place,  outside  the  place  of  worship  of  Almighty  God,  where  I 
get  such  impulses  and  inspirations  for  the  right  as  I  do  here.  I  see  in  a  future,  not 
very  distant,  perhaps,  that  the  pauperization  of  the  Indians  will  stop;  the  rations 
will  cease;  the  old-time  Indian  agencies  will  disappear;  the  Indian  agent  will  take 
up  other  occupations;  the  Indian  Commissioner  will  not  be  subject  to  the  pull  of 
politicians;  heathenism  will  pass  away,  and  the  Indian  will  take  his  place  in  Christian 
civilization.  It  will  take  time,  but  in  the  interval,  as  I  rejoice  to  know  from  the 
assurance  of  our  noble  host,  until  that  time  has  come  the  benign  influences  of  these 
Mohonk  conferences  will  continue  to  shed  their  rays  from  the  golden  and  glory- 
crowned  heights  of  Mohonk,  from  its  mountain  tops  to  its  valleys  below,  until  the 
Indian  shall  find  serenity  and  inspiration,  prosperity  and  peace,  within  the  precincts 
of  a  happy  Christian  home. 

Rev.  Lemuel  Moss.  It  is  sometimes  intimated  that  we  are  making  a  great  fuss 
about  a  small  matter  because  there  are  so  few  Indians — about  252,000.  We  have 
(;ities,  many  of  them,  with  more  population  than  all  of  the  Indians  put  together. 
Why  should  a  small  number  of  inferior  people,  as  we  call  them,  take  so  much  of  the 
thought  of  the  few  on  whose  hearts  and  consciences  this  matter  is  laid?  Peculiar 
obligations  rest  upon  us  in  regard  to  them — peculiar  duties  and  opportunities,  owing 
to  their  history  and  through  the  kinship  of  humanity.  We  have  been  taught  most 
impressively,  during  the  last  few  months,  how  a  wrong  to  a  single  man  may  stir  the 
conscience  of  Christendom.  An  obscure  Jewish  captain  has  held  the  thought  of  the 
world  as  man  has  never  held  it  in  our  generation,  if  in  our  century.  Why  should 
not  a  wrong  done  to  an  innocent  Seminole  boy  by  a  brutal  mob  stir  the  conscience  of 
this  country  as  the  wrong  done  to  Captain  Dreyfus  stirs  the  conscience  of  the  world? 
Why,  when  we  find  wrong  in  our  land,  shall  we  not  feel  profoundly  that  the  con- 
science of  the  people  shall  not  rest  till  it  be  righted,  so  that  wherever  our  flag  flies  there 
freedom  and  truth  shall  be  found?  This  conference  stands  for  just  this  before  the 
country  and  before  the  world.  We  must  insist  upon  it  that  the  Indian  is  a  man 
equally  capable  with  ourselves  of  knowing  and  loving  God  and  being  like  him; 
capable  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  development;  capable  of  having  and 
enjoying  a  home  and  freedom.  I  take  it  we  shall  not  rest  until  the  Indian  is  per- 
mitted to  stand  beside  us,  recognized  as  our  equal  in  all  the  relations  of  life — this  life 
and  the  life  to  come. 

President  J.  D.  Dreher,  of  Roanoke  College,  was  next  introduced. 

President  Drehek.  We  should  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  young  Indian 
who,  after  spending  four  or  five  years  in  Eastern  schools,  goes  back  with  high  ideals 
and  noble  purposes,  meaning  to  do  right.  He  finds  very  few  to  sympathize  with 
those  ideals  when  he  returns  to  his  home,  and  the  law  of  human  association  is  so 
strong  that  unless  he  has  a  great  deal  of  character,  enough  to  lift  up  a  tribe,  he  will 
naturally  come  down  to  the  level  where  he  can  find  human  association.  It  is  the 
same  thing  with  the  whites  and  with  the  colored  people.  I  do  not  believe  that  more 
Indians  fail  under  similar  circumstances  than  white  or  colored  men.  1  mention  this 
not  to  extenuate  the  fall,  but  as  a  reason  for  encouragement.  We  are  not  to  expect 
too  much,  and  we  are  to  be  patient  and  considerate.  Some  years  ago  1  heard  Mr. 
Clemmer  speak  in  Charles  Dudley  Warner's  house  of  the  effect  of  mining  camps  on 
Harvard  graduates.  He  declared  that  they  could  not  live  in  them  jnore  than  two  or 
three  years  before  they  would  nuirder  the  queen's  English.  We  are  influenced  by 
our  environment,  and  if  these  returned  students  do  not  lift  up  a  whole  tribe  we  ought 
to  be  charitable  and  patient  if  they  have  done  their  best. 

Dr.  W.  H.Ward,  chairman  of  the  business  committee,  reported  for  that  committee. 
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It  had  been  decided  that  the  report  which  had  already  been  adopted  would  take  the 
place  of  the  platform  which  is  usually  offered.  He  presented  a  few  additional  points, 
however,  and  asked  to  have  leave  to  speak  upon  one  or  two  of  them  before  action 
was  taken.     He  then  spoke  as  follows:. 

Dr.  Ward.  I  suppose  we  have  a  right  to  sympathize  with  a  person  who  is  studying 
conditions  of  savagery  for  scientific  purposes.  Ethnology  is  a  valuable  science.  It 
is  right  for  men  to  go  among  barbarians  and  study  their  conditions  and  learn  some- 
thing of  the  depth  from  which  we  have  come.  That  is  all  right.  We  honor  the 
people  who  do  that,  even  though  in  the  process  they  seem  sometimes  to  be  very  cold- 
hearted  and  to  have  little  regard  for  the  higher  purposes — for  the  elevation  of  men. 
We  can  possible  pardon — we  try  to  pardon  them — those  who  sometimes  say  that,  as 
a  matter  of  scientific  interest,  they  would  like  to  see  barbaric  conditions  continued — 
in  Australia  or  somewhere  else;  but  in  our  better  moments  we  can  only  say  that  our 
object  is  the  elevation  of  the  Indian  and  of  the  barbarian,  and  not  a  study  of  his 
conditions  as  a  barbarian.  But  those  who  would  perpetuate  this  barbarism  for  the 
sake  of  making  money  out  of  the  exhibition  of  it,  so  that  the  general  public  can  see 
what  barbarism  is — that  they  may  think  it  is  funny — that  deserves  not  only  no  sym- 
pathy, but  condemnation  and  antipathy.  I  do  not  want  to  go  and  see  a  wild  west 
show.  1  do  not  want  any  one  else  to  go,  and  I  am  ashamed  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  have  sent  to  two  agencies  of  the  Sioux  and  demanded  that 
30  more  Indians  should  be  brought  to  increase  the  attractions  of  the  show!  I  think 
it  is  an  abomination  before  the  Lord  and  before  men!  The  effort  to  make  a  show  of 
barbarism  before  the  world,  so  that  the  people  may  look  on  with  admiration  is  some- 
thing we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  which  we  ought  to  try  to  stop  by  every  means 
in  our  power. 
The  additional  points  were  then  unanimously  adopted  as  follows: 
Thankfully  recognizing  the  great  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  Indians, 
gained  during  the  last  thirty  years  through  the  force  of  public  sentiment  in  legisla- 
tion, administration,  and  education,  we  would  direct  attention  to  that  which  is  yet 
imperfect  and  requires  correction.  Some  points  have  been  considered  in  the  report 
already  adopted  of  the  committee  appointed  last  year.  In  addition  to  these  impor- 
tant points  we  would  specify  the  following  as  needing  careful  attention: 

1.  The  defense  of  the  rights  of  allotted  Indians,  especially  by  the  registration  of 
family  and  individual  names,  and  the  protection  of  rights  of  inheritance. 

2.  The  continued  breaking  up  of  reservations  by  allotment  of  land  in  severalty, 
yet  not  in  anticipation  of  the  ability  of  the  Indians  to  support  themselves.  We  espe- 
cially direct  attention  to  the  New  York  Indians  as  ripe  for  allotment. 

3.  The  prohibition  of  the  taking  of  Indians  from  their  reservation  for  the  purpose 
of  perpetuating  by  public  exhibition  of  the  conditions  of  barbarism. 

In  behalf  of  the  guests  of  the  conference  Mr.  William  H.  McElroy  then  thanked 
Mr.  Smiley  for  his  gracious  hospitality  in  a  speech  brimming  over  with  good  feeling 
and  wdt,  but  which  he  gives  no  permission  to  publish.  Referring  to  Mrs.  Smiley, 
who  had  not  been  strong  enough  to  attend  the  meetings,  Mr.  McElroy  said:  "Mr. 
Smiley,  it  is  the  occasion  of  great  regret  to  us  that  the  best  of  you  is  not  here  phys- 
ically present  to-night.  We  have  all  learned  to  love  and  honor  Mrs.  Smiley,  and  I 
know  I  speak  for  all  hearts  in  expressing  the  fervent  hope  that  she  may  soon  be 
restored  to  perfect  health.  As  for  yourself,  I  have  said  it  before,  and  as  nothing 
can  be  better,  I  say  it  again,  the  most  appropriate  thing  here  is  Leigh  Hunt's  poem." 
He  then  repeated  "Abou  ben  Adhem." 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.  D.  If  ever  a  duty  becomes  a  delight  it  is  in  second- 
ing this  motion  for  grateful  thanks.  My  beloved  friend  and  our  honored  host  has 
indeed  w^elcomed  us  with  open  hands  and  open  heart  and  showered  upon  us  the 
most  princely  hospitality.  The  King  of  France  once  welcomed  the  King  of  England 
to  a  field  of  cloth  of  gold.  No  monarch  ever  welcomed  guests  through  such  resplen- 
dent avenues  of  glittering  gold  as  those  through  which  we  have  come  hither.  These 
forests  are  burning  wdth  brilliancy  as  if  they,  too,  M'ould  join  in  the  welcome.  Three 
weeks  ago  a  deluge  of  rain  saturated  the  roots  of  all  these  trees,  and  they  have 
responded  with  this  unparalleled  brilliancy — a  beautiful  illustration  of  how  the  down- 
pouring  of  the  divine  love  reaching  the  roots  of  human  endeavor  will  make  them 
yield  the  golden  fruits  of  a  splendid  beneficence. 

Our  friends  have  welcomed  us  for  the  first  time  into  this  stately  hall.  We  have 
loved  that  dear  old  parlor,  hallowed  with  its  tender,  happy,  and  holy  associations. 
When  my  friend  first  started  this  establishment  on  strict  temperance  and  religious 
principles,  people  sneeringly  said  no  one  but  cranks  would  ever  go  there.  Well,  I 
insist  upon  it  that  if  any  one  of  them  had  seen  the  assemblages  that  in  the  last  few 
years  have  gathered  in  that  parlor,  he  would  admit  that  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word 
they  were  indeed  cranks,  for  they  have  turned  an  immense  amount  of  useful  moral 
machinery. 
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Methinks  I  see  there  to-night  those  twin  spirits,  Fisk  and  Armstrong,  devoted 
brothers  in  this  great  and  holy  work  to  which  you  have  been  giving  your  hearty 
cooperation  in  all  these  years.  Booker  Washington  has  found  there  a  glimpse  of 
God's  image  cut  in  ebony.  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the  deliberations  in 
that  parlor  have  not  only  passed  into  history,  but  they  have  made  history.  They 
have  revolutionized,  under  God,  the  history  of  the  red  man  all  over  the  continent. 
The  speeches  and  reports  made  at  this  table  are  the  echoes  of  the  deliberations  of 
this  conference  of  the  years  gone  by,  and  the  eloquent  voice  that  you  heard  this  morn- 
ing of  that  representative  of  the  new  Indian  is  but  another  echo  of  the  deliberations 
of  this  noble  conference.  That  dear  old  parlor  has  become  a  blessed  and  a  beautiful 
memory;  this  stately  room  is  a  beautiful  and  blessed  hope.  In  coming  here  we  have 
not  left  our  principles  or  our  methods  behind  us.  We  have  simply  transferred  them 
to  these  new  and  nobler  quarters. 

And,  thank  God,  the  old  faces  are  here  j'et.  Thank  God  I  see  before  me  now  the 
good  gray  head  of  that  illustrious  son  of  Massachusetts.  When  an  important  question 
was  to  be  decided  in  the  old  Continental  Congress,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  not  having 
heard  the  debate,  came  in  only  in  time  to  vote,  he  merely  asked,  "How  did  Roger 
Sherman  vote?"  There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  Senate  when  the 
question.  How  did  Henry  L.  Dawes  vote?  would  not  have  determined  the  decision 
of  any  man  in  favor  of  freedom  and  righteousness  and  truth. 

1  can  not  but  congratulate  the  conference  that  my  dear  old  friend.  Dr.  Gates,  who 
has  so  often  presided  over  our  deliberations,  has  been  brought  into  permanent  offi- 
cial relations  with  the  work  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  red  man; 
and  I  rejoice  that  he  brings  to  his  new  position  energy,  sagacity,  strong  will,  and  high 
consecration  to  this  philanthropic  purpose.  I  rejoice,  too,  in  seeing  here  those  who 
have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  that  we  could  hear  again  the  voices 
of  those  unconsciously  Christly,  consecrated  women  whose  feet  have  been  beautiful 
as  they  have  taken  the  gospel  of  light  and  life  and  truth  across  the  prairies  and  over 
the  mountains  to  that  once-neglected  race.  To-night  I  would  ask  you  to  bow  with 
grateful  reverence  to  the  women.  God  bless  them,  God  reward  them,  as  God  is 
crowning  them  now  with  glory  and  honor. 

Once  more  this  beautiful  apartment  is  illuminated  by  hope — hope  for  the  country, 
hope  for  the  Republic,  hope  for  justice  and  freedom,  hope  for  the  triumph  of  God's 
kingdom.  Let  us,  then,  with  fresh  consecration  give  ourselves  to  the  work  for 
which  this  conference  stands.  And  may  we  not  hope  that  for  many  a  year,  as  we 
come  back,  the  smiling  faces  and  the  hearty  grasp  of  the  hand  of  these  brothers, 
Albert  and  Daniel  Smiley,  may  meet  us  at  the  threshold. 

To  IVIr.  Smiley:  I  will  not  say  that  we  esteem  you.  I  will  not  say  that  we  respect 
you;  we  love  you.  We  love  you  and  we  thank  God  that  he  has  enabled  you  to  keep 
this  light-house  of  the  Lord  beaming  out  brightly  on  this  mountain  top  of  Mohonk. 
Instead  of  uttering  any  jjoor  words  of  my  own  I  will  snatch  a  benediction  out  of  that 
Book  you  love  and  say:  "The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you.  The  Lord  be  gracious 
unto  you,  and  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  you — lift  upon  you  the  light  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  crown  you  with  blessing  and  honor  forever  and  ever  and  ever.  Amen 
and  amen!" 

Mr.  Smiley  thanked  the  speakers  for  their  words,  and  said  that  Mrs.  Smiley  had 
written  to  thank  the  conference  for  the  kind  telegraphic  message  sent  to  her.  He 
added  that  each  conference  gave  him  renewed  pleasure,  and  that  they  would  be  con- 
tinued, though  it  was  possible  the  time  might  be  divided,  so  as  to  take  into  consid- 
eration some  of  the  other  dependent  races  that  may  need  help. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  presiding  officer,  to  the  secretaries,  and  treasurer,  was 
offered.     It  was  put  by  Mr.  Smiley  and  adopted  unanimously. 

The  conference  was  then  closed  by  singing,  "  God  be  witli  us  till  we  meet  again." 
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FortMojave  School Ariz.. 

Hackberry    (for    Hualapai  Indians), 
Ariz              ..   . ... . ..     .   .. 

22,  000 
15,  400 
29, 000 

13, 140 

40, 000 
8,800 
5,000 

22,  000 
15,400 
37, 400 
29, TOO 
15,  000 

5,000 
25,  000 

3ti,OO0 
15,400 

1 

13 
14 



1 

15 
16 

17 

13,140 
4O,0OO 

5,000 

18 

Phctuix  School Ariz.. 

San  Carlos  Agency  ......         ..Ariz 

10 

^0 

Fort  Yuma  School Cal.. 

Needles  (for  Colorado  Eiver  Agency), 
Cal 

21 
22 

n 

Needles  (for  Colorado  River  School) . . . 

N eedles  (for  agency  and  school) 

Needles  (for  Fort  Mojave  School) 

( 'arson  School Nev . . 

Wadsworth    (for    Nevada   Agency), 
Nev 

'>\ 

'>5 

'^9,0OO 
15,000 

5,OOU 
^5,000 

"6 

27 

■JS 

BARLEY  (PEARL). 


?p 

Chicago 111.. 

Sioux  City Iowa.. 

Fort  Lewis  School Cal.. 

Blooratield  (for  San  tee  School) . .  Nebr. . 

Santa  Fe  School N.Mex.. 

Mandan  (for  Standing  Rock  Agency), 
N.  Dak           

3,840 

1,500 

500 

200 

1,500 

1,000 
100 
100 
100 

3,840 

1 

so 

SI 

3? 

S3 

34 

S'l 

Chamberlain  School S.  Dak . . 

Chamberlain  (for  Crow  Creek) .  S.  Dak . . 
Springfield  (for  Hope  School)  .S.  Dak. . 

S6 



37 

*  No  award. 

a  Short  clear  sides. 

h  "  Only''  long  clears,  35  to  50  average. 

c Regular  short  clears. 

d  Short  clear  sides,  35  to  50  average. 

e  Short  clear  sides,  between  35  and  50  each. 


BACON  AND  BARLEY  FOR  THE  INDIAN  SERVICE. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc.,  for  the  Indian  Service. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
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a 

3 

1 
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3 

4 
5 
6 

H 



q 

6.60 

;;;:::: 



10 

/7.15 

! 

. 

n 

""             1             1 

1 

1 

BARLEY  (FOR  CATTLE). 


r;  2.6428 
g .  03f 

(7  2.6428 
f7.03^ 

3.07 

3.07 

2.27 

2.08 
1.49 
1  98 

1^ 

13 

Id 

15 
16 

1.85 
1.30 

2.10 
1.89 

17 

18 



19 

2.08 

L87 
1.87 

1.75 

1.85 

1.85 

1.90 

"*i.'97 

1.97 

1.73 

1.95 
1.68 

'>0 

h2.35 
h2.35 

21 

99 

n 

9^ 

1.87 
1.91 

2.13 
1.57 

1.85 



'>'=> 



n.82 

'>6 

1.43 

97 



'>?, 

BARLEY  (PEARL). 


;1.75 

1.70 

1.45*1.60 

1.74 

1.58 

1.75.... 
2.10 

9q 

30 

4.98 
3.27 
4.16 

4.61 
3.40 

3.40 
3.40 

31 

3^ 

1 

1 

33 

! 

' 

34 





—  1 

35 

:::::::::::: 

30 

37 

■ 

/To  he  delivered  in  issne  hons(5  at  agencj'. 
g  Rolled  barley, 
/i Delivered  at  railroad  depot. 

i  Continjient  upon  his  roceivinjr  contract  for  oats. 
j  In  100  pound  sacks. 
Jt  F.  o.  b.  Chicago. 
I  Bids  on  167, 630  lbs.  short,  clear  sides,  35  50  average. 


1^D,   I'T 
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BEANS  AND  BEEF,  GROSS. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  iu  large  type  denote  rates 
BEANS. 


a 
1 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

u 

1 

Quantity  awarded. 

-3 

8. 
1 

1 

a 

s 

i 

Walter  T.  Chandler. 

6 

1 

1 

Chicago 111.- 

Lawrence  (for  school) Kans . . 

St.  Louis Mo.. 

Albuquerque  School N.  Mex.. 

Dulce  (for  Jicarilla  Agency)..  .N". Mex.. 

Santa  Fe  School N.  Mex . . 

Green  Bay  Agency  (for  hospital) . .  Wis. . 
For  police 

Pounds. 

800 

350,  695 

150, 000 

1,000 

13,  000 

350, 695 

7,000 

10,  000 

8,000 

200 

300 

550 

2,500 

1,500 

Pounds. 

2.72 

2 

350,000 

.021 

■.■62^' 

.0218 

1.44 

/[ 

1 

^ 

6 

7 

» 

q 

10 

11 

1^ 

For  Stockbridge  Day  School 

Toraah  School Wis . . 

Wittenberg  School Wis. . 

IS 

^A 

1 

BEEF,  GROSS. 


Points  of  delivery. 


Colorado  River  Agency  and  School Ariz . . 

Colorado  River  Agency Ariz . . 

Fort  Apache  Agency Ariz.. 

Fort  Mqjave  School Ariz.. 

San  Carlos  Agency Ariz.. 

San  Carlos  School Ariz . . 

Southern  Ute  Ignacio  Subagency Colo . . 

Southern  TJte  Navajo  Springs  Subagency Colo. . 


Pounds.  Pounds. 

110,000  I C4.58 

40,000    d4.57 

35,000  ! ...I    e4.59 

35,000    /4.62 

100,000  110,000 

250,000  350,000    , 

70,000  70,000 

1,200,000       l,t200,000 

1,244,000 

43,700  i  43,700    

100,000  I         100,000 


125. 000 


[t25,000 


a  "Only." 

b  F.  o.  h.  Chicago  (for  Green  Bay  Agency,  Stockbridge  Daj^  School,  and  police. 

d  DehveJi^^u  VenShP^^SqQ^^^^l  ^^^  cattle  to  he  alfalfa  fed,  from  Salt  River,  near  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

e  De   verv   n  S'SVer  1899  Should  agent  prefer  any  other  months  for  the  three  deliveries 

fmlwtl^  In  SrTary'lS-         )      I  -S^ee  to  comply  with  his  demands  regarding  time. 

g  In  one  delivery,  about  November  1, 1899. 

h  At  one  or  more  deliveries  before  November  1, 1899,  cattle  as  per  specifications. 

i  As  required. 


BEANS    AND    BEEF,    GKOiSS. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1890,  for  furnishirig  supplies,  etc. — Contiuned. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

BEANS. 


o 
i 

>-3 

a 

i 

® 
H 

Marvin  A.  Dean. 

d 
o 

1 

1 
1 

1 

c 

<D 

O 

CS 

rt 

.a 

.a 
<5 

S3 

a 

aj 

w 

J 

i 

Si 

T. 

r2 

CS 

.=] 

o 

o 
a 

Si 

g 

1 

2.70 

2.249 

.Oiii 

a.  024 

6  2.  37i 

.021 

2 
3 
4 

<> 

2  35 

6 

1 

3.44 
4.72 
3.24 



7 

5.00 

3."  so' 

5.00 
3.25 

R 



q 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

"3."6(V 

10 



11 





r> 



:::::::: 

.1 

13 

2.25 

14 

1 

BEEF,  GROSS. 


Wesley  E.  Travis. 

d 

1 

d 

» 

Si 

Siegfried  J.  Tribolet. 

John  V.  Vickers. 

James  C.  Phelan. 

George  E.  West. 

3, 

s 

1 

a 

i7  5.45 

A  4.  77 

- 

. 

15 

i3.80 

16 
17 

18 
1<) 

fc4.77 

A4.ry 

j  4.43 

'm5.56 

'>0 

zr..25 



'>! 

^4.43 
;4.43 

99 

ifc4.77 

9^ 

*>! 

7  4.74 
7  4. 74 

k  4.  47 
Jfc4.47 

n  4.  85 
o4.43 

2?  3.  90 

n4.85 

0  4.43 

^3.90 

■^"i 

i 

i 

4.50 

26 

27 

'>8 

29 
30 

j  Monthly  delivories. 

k  Monthly  dt'liveiies,  cattle  as  per  specifications. 
I  In  one  delivery  about  November  1,  1899.     Natives  of  Arizona,  or  territory  contignons  thereto. 

m  Bid  18  for  delivery  at  Fort  Mojave,  Ariz. 

Ji  As  rc(niirod.  ]  All  cattle  have  been  at  least  twelve 

oMontiily.  I      months    in    succession    prior   to 

p  As  rcquirod  from  July  1  to  NovtMiiber;  tiien  sufficient  to  lastr      July  1,  1899,  north  of  the   south 
until  May,  1900.     May  and  June  as  required.  J       line  of  Kansas. 

q  Monthly,  cattle  as  per  specilications.    Requests  privilege  of  grazing. 


356  BEEF,  GROSS CONTINUED. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
BEEF,  GROSS— Continued. 


Points  of  delivery. 


Blackfoot  (for  Fort  Hall  School) Idaho . 

Fort  Hall  School Idaho . 

Fort  Hall  Agency Idaho. 

Ross  Fork(foi  agency) Idaho. 

Lemhi  School  and  Agency Idaho  . 

Lemhi  Agency Idaho. 

Chickasha  (for  Kiowa  Agency) Ind.  T . 

Blackfeet  Agency - Mont. 


Crow  Agency Mont . 

Fort  Belknap  Agency Mont. 


Pounds. 
100, 000 
100,000 
400,  000 
400,  000 
135,  000 
135, 000 
125,  000 
1, 078,  000 
700,  000 


625, 000 
450,  000 


Pounds 
100,000 


400,000 
"135^660 


700,000 


625,000 
450,000 


a3.58 


^3.58 


?>3.81 
/3.81 


U. 


a  As  required,  cattle  born  and  bred  upon  the  range  near  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  Idaho ;  delivery  to  be 
made  100,000  pounds  at  school  and  400,000  pounds  at  agency. 

h  Monthly,  in  quantities  as  required  from  July  1  to  November  1 ;  then  final  delivery  November  1, 1899. 

c  Cattle  born  and  raised  in  State  of  Idaho. 

rf  At  one  or  more  deliveries  before  November  1,  1899.     Cattle  as  per  specifications. 

e  One  deliverv  in  July  or  August  if  necessary,  and  balance  November  1,  1899;  otherwise,  all  in  one 
delivery  about  "kovember  1,  1899. 

/From  July  1,  monthly,  on  or  about  1st  of  each  succeeding  month  to  November  1,  1899,  in  quantities 
as  required;  remainder  to  be  delivered  between  1st  and  10th  of  November,  1899. 

r/As  required  to  November  1,  1899;  then  final  delivery.    Natives  of  Idaho  or  States  adjoining. 
Requests  privilege  of  grazing. 

h  As  reqiaired  to  November  1 ;  then  final  delivery.     Northern-bred  cattle  from  north  of  south  line  of 
Kansas. 

i As  required. 

j  As  required. 

A;  Monthly  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1899, 

?  Monthly  from  December  31  to  June  30, 1900. 
7«.  As  required  to  November  1,  1899;  then  sufficient  to  last  until  May  1, 1900. 

»!. During  May  and  June  as  required. 

0  Two  deliveries  each  mouth  until  November  1,  1899;  then  monthly  until 
May  1,  1900;  2  deliveries  each  month  through  May  and  June. 

P^^^l^}^^^^^^^^''^'^}:    ^  ,       ,     ^,        .      ,^,.  IPrivilege  of  grazing  requested. 

q  Monthly  as  required  co  November  1 ;  then  final  delivery./    ^^*"'=6"  "   ^-.at^x^^  xchuooi^cvx. 


All  cattle  to  be  Montana 
bred  and  raised. 


\ 


BEEF,  GROSS CONTINUED. 

advertisement  of  March  30,  1899,  for  furriishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  iiwarded.] 
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i 

Luther  C.  Slavens. 

I 

1 
M 

GO 
CS 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Charles  J.  Hysham. 

i 

Hi 

1 
1 

1 

X 

g 
0 
0 

1 

a 

C3.C9 
c3.  69 

1 

1 

di.n 
di.n 

..         . 

1     

9, 

i 

1 

» 



4 

g4.i0 

i 

1 

{> 

d4.17 

i 

6 

/i3.85 

i3.38 

j            1 

7 

1           1 

R 

p5.25 
g4.29 

2  4.34 

3  5.24 

"6  4.39 
>6  5.29 

r3.89 
s4.22i 
<3.94 
W4.64 

j  4.  69 
43.99 
14.30 

7/13.97 
»i4.75 
0  4.  30 

1 

q 

d3.97 

V4.87 

w  3.  80 
a;  4.  30 
y3.70 

1      ■ 

Z4.00       43.47 
U.50        63.99 

! 

10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 

<3.94 
t<4.04 

«4.63 

64.90 
'4.6^ 
8  4.25 
94.00 
JO  4.  50 
"5.25 
•2  5.50 
'3  4.15 
'4  5.50 

16 
17 
IS 

19 
20 
21 
22 
25 
24 
25 
26 

r  As  required  to  November  1 ;  then  final  delivery.  ] 

s  Monthly,  ])roi)()rtioiiate  quantity  each  month. '  [Northern -bred  cattle  from  north  of  south 

f  July  1  to  November  1;  then  sufiicient  to  last  to  May  l.[     line  of  Kausas. 

«  May  and  June.  J 

V  May  and  June,  1900,  if  desired;  cattle  as  per  specificatioris. 

iy  .Va  required  July  1  to  November  1;  then  suthcient  tojCattleas  per  specifications.    All  or  none, 
last  to  May  1.  '  Any  increase  in  (juantity  required  will 

X  During  May  and  Juno  as  recjuired.  >    be  turnislied  at  10  per  cent  advance  upon 

y  W  entire  (juantity  is  taken  in  October  and  November,      the  price  named  for  month  in  which  it  is 
or  either  of  said  months.  j     furnished. 

zJuly  1  to  November  1 ;  then  sufiicient  toi  All  or  none.     Any  increase  in  quantity  at  15  per  cent  ad- 
last  to  May  1.  \    vance  on  price  named  for  month  in  which  it  is  taken. 

'  May  and  June.  j     Double-wintered  Montana  cattle  as  per  specifications. 

2  Montlily  deliveries  to  November  1 ;  then  suthcient  to  last  to  Mav  l-lu  *        •    -i  e 

3  May  ami  June  the  balance.  jRequests  privilege  of  grazing. 

4  As  required  from  July  1  to  November  1 ;  then  sutficientto  last  until  May."!  All  cattle  native  Montana 

'  /     and  double  wintered, 

"  January  and  February,  1900. 

'2 March,  April,  ^lay,  and  June,  1900.  iMontana  bred  and 

'3  From  July  1  to  November  1 ,  1899,  as  required ;  |     raised  cattle. 

then  enough  to  last  until  May  1, 1900. 
'^May  and  June,  1900.  '  j 

then  suf-1  Not  more  than  one-twelfth  to  be  called  for  in  May  and  June, 


6  May  and  June  as  reciuired 
Monthly,  as  follows : 

cjulv,  1899. 

7  August,  1899. 

8  Sei)tember,  1899. 

9  October  and  November,  189 
'"  December,  1899. 

'6  Monthly  to  November  ,'50; 


ficient  to  last  nntil  May  1, 1900 
'•^  Balance  in  May  and  June. 


respectivelJ^     Privilege   of  grazing  requested. 
Montana  or  States  contiguous  thereto. 


Natives  of 


358  BEEF,  GROSS CONTINUED. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  aivarded  in  Chicxujo,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
BEEF,  GROSS— Continued. 


Points  of  delivery 


Fort  Peck  Agency Mont . . 


Po^inds. 
1,  BOO,  000 


Tongue  River  Agency Mont..|     1,200,000 

Ponca  Creek  Issue  Station  (for  Rosebud  Agency) .  .Nebr. .         300, 000 


Jicarilla  subagency N.  Mex . . 

Mescalero  Agency N.  Mex . . 

Mescalero  Agency  and  School N.  Mex.. 


400, 000 


165,  000 
165,  000 


Pounds. 
,300,000 


l,t2OO,OO0 
300,000 


400,000 


165,000 


a  4. 90 
^4.15 
C5.50 


a  Monthly. 

&From  July  to  November  1,  1899,  as  required;  then  enough  to  last  until  May  1,  1900. 

c  May  and  June,  1900. 

d  As  "required,  July  1  to  November  1 ;  then  enough  to^ 

last  until  May'l,  1900.  >Cattle  Montana  raised  and  double  wintered. 

eMay  and  June,  as  required.  J 

/Monthly  to  November  30,  1899;  then  sufficient  to  last  until  May  l.|  Privilege  of  grazing  requested. 
(7 May  and  June.    Not  more  than  one-twelfth  to  be  called  for  iu>    Natives  of  Montana  or  States 

May  and  June,  respectively.  J     contiguous  thereto. 

ft  As  required  July  1  to  November  1 ;  then  sufficient  to  last  until]  Native- raised  ^lontana  cattle,  or 

May  1,  1900.  >    cattle  which  have  been  double 

iAs  required  during  May  and  June,  1900.  J     wintered  in  Montana. 

j  At  one  or  more  deliveries  before  November  1, 1899.\r.   .ci„  +„  i „ j«„„+,- 

k  May  and  June,  as  required.  ^^^''^^  *«  ^^  ^"^  I'«^  specifications. 

I  As  required,  July  1  to  November  I ;  then]  All  or  none.     Any  increase  in  quantity  required  will  be 

sufficient  to  last  to  May  1.  >    furnislied  at  10  per  cent  advance  upon  the  price  named 

m  During  May  and  June,  as  required.  J     for  month  in  which  it  is  furnished, 

ri  As  required,  July  1  to  November  1 ;  then]  Cattle  at  least  twelve  mouths  in  succession,  prior  to  July 

sufficient  to  last  to  May  1.  >    1  next,  north  of  south  line  of  Kansas.       Privilege  of 

0 During  May  and  June,  as  required.         j     grazing  herd  requested. 
p  As  required,  July  1  to  November]  All  or  none.    Any  increase  in  quantity  required  at  advance  of  15 

1 ;  then  enough  to  last  to  May  1.  >     per  cent  on  price  named  for  month  in  which  it  is  taken.    Native 
^May  and  June.  )     double- wintered  Montana  cattle,  as  ])er  specifications, 

r  As  required,  July  1  to  November  1 ;  then]  Not  more  than  one-twelfth  of  whole  to  be  called  for  in  May 

sufficient  to  last  until  May  1.  >    and  June,  respectively.    Privilege  of  grazing  requested. 

A'May  and  June.  J     Natives  of  Montana  or  States  contiguous  thereto. 


BEEF,  GROSS CONTINUED. 

advertisement  of  March  20, 1699,  for furnishiny  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

BEEF,  GROSS— Continued. 
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John  T.  Murphy. 
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Hi 
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1 

<1 

w 

a 
.a 
o 

ft 

2 

.a 

1 

t 

1 

a 

5 
!2; 

d4.05 

e4.75 

/4.47 
i/5.27 

r4.39 
«5.29 

1 

1 

1 

hi  13       I'-i.  17 

13.80 
?/i.4.30 

n3.99 
0  4.34 

e.i.99 

p4.00 
g4.50 

2 
3 
4 

i4.eo 

ifc4.97 

^3.65 
M3.30 

W4.10 
a;3.50 

'3.50    

5 

Z4.89 

2/4.47 
J/ 4. 17 

2  3.40 
33.25 
43.20 
63.50 
64.00 

7  4.25 

8  4.50 

9  4.60 
'03.85 

"  4.  00 
a3.90 

'2  3.80 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 

i     ri   RQ 



4.00 

'>0 

1                 i 

<  July  luul  August,  1899. 
«  September,  October,  and  November,  1899. 
tj  December,  1899. 

2«  January,  February,  March,  Aiiril,  and  May,  1900 
a;  June,  1900. 

y  Monthly  deliveries.    Cattle  as  per  specifications, 
z Monthly.    Privilege  of  grazing  requested. 
'July. 
2  August. 
^September. 
''Octobei-  and  Novembe 
6  December. 


Monthly  deliveries. 
'    cations. 


Cattle  according  to  specifl- 


Not  to  bo  considered  if  awarded  gross  beef  for  Pine  Ridge.  Delivered 
monthly  as  required,  with  privilege  of  putting  up  hay  and  grazing 
cattle  on  reservation,  if  neces.sary.  Any  increase  in  quantity  to  be  20 
per  cent  additional  on  price  for  mouth  in  which  it  is  furnished. 


^January. 

'February  and  May. 

«  March. 

9  April. 

'"June. 

"  Twice  monthly,  as  re(iuired. 

'2  As  required  July  1  to  November  1,  then  sufficient  to  last  until  May  1. 
required. 

'^To  bo  delivered  as  required  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,1900, 
school,  65,000  pound*. 


During  May  and  June,  as 
Agency,  100,000  pounds; 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  iu  large  type  denote  rates 
BEEF,  GROSS— Continued. 


Points  of  delivery. 

1 

o 

c8 

c 

i 

c 

J? 
a 

& 

s 

a 
S 

1 

1 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
H 

Standing  Rock  Agency N.  Dak.. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency.  Okla.. 

Pounds. 
1,  350, 000 

1,  000,  000 

500,  000 

1,000,000 
1,300,000 

1,  300,  000 

1,  078,  000 

500,  000 

222,  000 

Pounds. 
1,330,000 

:  r5o,ooo 

a  3. 82 

&4.35 
C3.90 
d3.70 
e4.65 

/4.05 

5-4.75 

hi.  00 
i3.85 
i3.75 
A;3.85 
13.85 
m4.40 
n4.30 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14  Darlington  (for  Cheyenne  and  Arap- 

ahoe)   Okla . . 

15  T^inwa  Ap"ftnp,vaiid  sr.honl.i ..Okla.. 

C) 

16 

Kiowa  Agency Okla. 

Kiowa  Agency  schools Okla . . 

19 

1,07S,000 

''O 

1 

•>1 

2'^'^,0OO 

1 1 

I  750,000  pounds,  at  3.73,  awarded  to  Hope  S.  Davis.     To  be  delivered  at  the  agency. 

a  As  required.     All  cattle  to  have  been  at  least  twelve  months  in  succession  prior  to  July  1  next 
north  of  south  line  of  Kansas. 

b  July,  1899,  as  required. 

c  August,  1899,  as  required. 
'  d  September  and  *  »ctober  as  required,  and  Novem 
ber  1  enough  to  last  until  May  1,  1900. 

e  May  and  June,  1900,  as  required. 

/  As  required  July  1  to  November  1;  then  enougl 


Will  require  privilege  of  putting  up  hay  and 
grazing  cattle  on  reservation.  Cattle  ofifered 
have  been  twelve  months  in  succession  prior 
to  July  1  next  north  of  south  line  of  Kan- 
sas, being  North  Dakota  bred  cattle. 

to  last  until  Mav.lCattl^"    Montana    raised   and 


^  Maj' and  June  as  required.  /    double  wintered. 

h  July.  i  August.  j  September.  A;  October. 

Z  November  1;  then  sufficient  to  last  until  May  1.  7AtMay.  ?i  June. 

thL^suffiSVlStVMS^r'"^'''  ^'ICattle  have  been  more  than  twelve  months  in  succession  prior 
^'TouSng  Ma?  ind  JuSs'required.f    *<>  ^"1^  '  --*  north  of  the  south  line  of  Kansas. 

f  Aiiffiist  j  Delivered  as  required  to  make  issues.    Auv  increase 

I  Sentembpr  and  October  I    ^^  ^^  P®^  ^®°^  advance  over  price  named  for  month 

'  No^vember'  and  enough  to  last  until  May  1.      'j^.J^^^^  ^^^^ease  is  delivered.    Cattleas pei  speciti- 

u  May  and  June.  J     '^'^"^ns. 

V  As  "required  July  1  to  November  1 ;  then  sufficient  to  last  until  May  1 ;  then  May  and  June  as 
required.  All  or  none.  Any  increase  in  quantity  at  10  per  cent  advance  on  price  named.  Cattle  as 
per  specifications. 

w  Jnily.  X  August.  ] 

y  September,  October,  November,  December,  I  Cattle  twelve  months  in  succession  prior  to  July  1  next 
January,  February,  March,  and  April.  j    north  of  the  south  line  of  Kansas. 

z  May.  1  June.  J 

^  As  required  from  July  1  to  November  1 ;  then  sufficient  to  last  until  May ;  during  May  and  June 
as  required.    Cattle  as  per  specifications.     Requests  privilege  of  grazing. 
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i 
1 

1 

CD 

1 

1 

1-5 

CO 

rid 

1 

i 

1 

.2 

> 

ft 

3 

p^ 

^ 

H 

W 

,4 

pq 

d 

.id 

P^ 

g 

M 

>4 

O 

® 

tS 

.£3 

H 

t4 

«3 

"2 

s 

a 

a 

1 

1:3 

•-3 

3 

1 

1 

s 

^ 

o3.  90 

fy  3.  90 
r3.80 

v3.90 

■ 

w  4.  00 

2  4.84 

3  3.711 

1 

p4.U 

a;  3.  90 

2 

«3.70 

2/3.80 

3 

<3.90 

2  4.30 

4 

U4.30 

'4.15 

n.75 

63.75 

G3.90 

"3.93 

14.23 
'2  4.19 

5 
6 
7 
R 

9 

73.95 

'3  4.14 

10 

8  3.9t) 

11 

93.90 

12 

103.74 

"3.73 

18 



14 

"3.63 

*3.79 
'53.74 

15 

16 

'6  3.69 

17 

"4.40 

18 

*3.3r§ 

«3.35 

\^ 

"3.74 



'>0 

1 

'>1 

1 

1 

1                 1 

3  Monthly  as  required  until  December  1 ;  then  May  and  June.  Not  to  be  considered  if  award  on 
either  Pine  Kid^^e  or  Rosebud  gross  beef  is  made  to  him.  Privilege  of  putting  up  hay  and  grazing 
cattle  on  reservation,  if  necessary.  Any  increase  in  quantity  required  20  per  cent  additional  on  price 
specitied. 

*  As  required. 

6  July,  August,  September,  October,  November,  and  December,  189!). 

6  January,  1900. 

7  February,  1900. 

8  March,  1900. 

9  April,  May,  and  June,  1900. 

">  July,  August,  September,  October,  November,  December  1899,  and  January,  1900,  if   not  awarded 

the  1,000,000  pounds  bid  on  atiove. 

"  As  required.    Cattle  as  per  specifications. 

'2  If  also  awarded  Kiowa  Agency  and  schools.  UAU  or  none    Monthly      Cat- 

's If  also  awarded  Pine  Ridj^e,  Rosobiul,  Kiowa  Agency  and  schools./     tie  as  per  specitications. 
'*  July,  August,  September,  October,  November,  December,  1899,  and  January,  1900.      Wilt  furnish  if 

not  awarded  the  1,000,000  pounds  bid  ou  for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency. 
'5  If  also  awarded  Cheyenne  and  Arai)ahoe  Agency.  1 

'•!  If  also  awarded  Pine  Ridge,  Rosebud,  and  Cheyenne  and 


Arapahoe  agencies. 


All  or  none      Monthly.     Cattle  as  per 


specifications. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicaf/o,  III.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  iu  large  type  denote  rates 
BEEF,  GROSS— Continued. 


Points  of  delivery. 


Cheyenne  River  Agency S.  Dak . 


Pounds. 
1,110,000 


Crow  Creek  Agency S.  Dak . .         820, 000 


Lower  Brule  Issue  Station  (for  Rosebud  Agency) S.  Dak. .         420, 000 


Lower  Brule  Agency S.  Dak . . 


150, 000 


Pounds. 
1,110,000 


820,000 


420,000 


150,000 


a  As  required  July  1  to  November  1 ;  then  suiBcient  to  last  until  May  1 ;  then  May  and  June  as 
required.  All  or  none.  Any  increase  in  quantity  required  will  be  furnished  at  10  per  cent  advance 
on  price  named.  Cattle  to  have  been  at  least  twelve  months  in  succession  prior  to  July  3  nest  north 
of  the  south  line  of  Kansas. 


i>  July  and  December, 
c  August  and  November. 


d  September  and  October. 

e  January. 

/February. 

flr  March,  April,  and  June. 

A  May. 

tJuiy.  0  January. 

j  August.  p  February  and  May 

A  September.  (/March. 

I  October.  r  April, 

wi  November.  sJune. 

n  December. 

«  July,  August,  September,  and  October. 
u  November. 
V  December. 
w  January. 


As  required  to  make  issues,  provided  his  bid  on  Standing  Rock  Agency 
beef  is  not  accepted.  Any  increase  shall  be  at  10  per  cent  advance  in 
price  for  the  month  iu  which  said  increase  is  delivered.  Cattle  as 
per  specifications. 


Not  to  be  considered  if  awarded  gross  beef  for  either 
Pine  Ridge  or  Rosebud  agencies.  Deliveries  to  be 
monthly  as  required,  with  privilege  of  putting  up 
hay  and  grazing  cattle  ou  reservation,  if  necessary. 
Any  increase  in  quantity  to  be  at  20  per  cent  ad- 
vance in  price  for  month  in  which  it  is  furnished. 
X  February. 

y  March,  April,  and  May. 
z  June. 


BEEF,    GROSS CONTINUED. 
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1 

a: 

0 

h 

® 

0 

1 

i 

'? 

u 
^ 

1 

1 
3 

a 

1 

a 

a  3.  95 

&3  90 

i3  90 

2}  4.  30 
q  4.  50 

<.3.yo 

1 

c3!80 

j  3.  60 

W3.60 

2 

d3.70 

^•3.40 

r4.60 

r;3.80 

3 

eLlO 

i  3.  30 

s4. 10 

?(.'4.10 

4 

/4.  20 

m  3.  20 

re  4.35 

5 

g  4.  30 

71  3.  50 

?y4.40 

6 

h  4.  40 

0  4.  00 

Z4.30 

7 

'3  3.95 

"3.36 

14.09 

2  3.  80 

3  3.  60 

8  3.90 
93.50 

8 

9 

43.50 

'«  3.  95 

10 

64.10 

11 

6  4.25 

12 

74.50 

13 

'4  3.69 

'5  3.90 
•6  3.40 

2"  3.  60 
21  4. 10 

14 

15 

"3.10 

16 

•8  3.20 

17 

194.40 

18 

223.40 

27  3.90 



19 

23 .3.30 

28  4.30 

20 

243.30 

294.30 

21 

26  3. 10 

304.10 

22 

26  3.60 

31  3.80 

23 

'  Delivered  monthly.    Cattle  offered  have  been  at  least  twelve  months  in  succession  prior  to  July  1 
next  north  of  the  south  line  of  Kansas. 


2  July. 

3  August. 

4  September,  October,  and  November. 
6  December.  1899,  and  June,  1900. 

6  January,  February,  March,  and  April 

7  May. 

8  July,  1899. 

9  Auiiust,  .September,  October,  and  November,  1899. 


Twelve  months  in  succession  prior  to  July  1  next  north 
of  the  south  line  of  Kansas. 


]   As  required.     15  per  cent  addition- 
>      al    for    any    excess    over  820,010 

'» December,  January,  Februarj',  March,  April,  May,  and  June.  J       pounds. 

»'  July,  March,  April,  May,  June,  and  Feb- 


ruary. 

12  August,  September,  October,  November, 
December,  and  January. 

'3  All  or  none.  (Jattio  as  per  specitications. 
last  to  May  1 ;  then  May  and  June  as  required 
named. 

14  Cattle  as  per  .specifications.    Any  increase  10  per  cent  additional 

16  July,  1899,  and  June,  1900. 
'6  August  and  December. 

17  September  and  October. 

18  November. 
'9  January,  February,  March,  A])ril,  and  May.    J 

'"July,  August,  September,  October,  November,  and  December,  1899. 
2'  January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  1900. 
»2July.     ■ 

23  August. 

24  Sei)tember. 

26  October,  Novemb«ir,  and  Decembei-. 
26  January. 
"7  February. 
28  Marcli 
«•  April. 
3"  May. 
31  June. 


Any  increase  asked  for  shall  be  at  10  per  cent  over 
price  for  month  in  which  it  is  furnished.  Cattle  ns 
per  specifications. 

As  required  July  1  to  November  1;  then  sufficient  to 
Any  increase  in  quantity  10  per  cent  adva  ce  on  price 


Delivered  monthly.  Cattle  have  been  at  least 
twelve  months  in  succession  prior  to  July  1 
next  north  of  the  south  line  of  Kansas. 


Monthlv    deliveries.      Cattle 
according  to  specifications. 


Cattle  to  be  grazed  and  hay  put  up  on  reservation,  subject 
to  consent  of  agent.  Deliveries  to  bo  monthly  as  re- 
quired. If  not  awarded  Crow  Creek  and  JiOwer  Brule 
Issue  Station  gro.ss  Ixef,  will  furnisli  this  for  10  cents 
per  luindred weight  less  on  each  month.  Any  increase 
asked  for  shall  be  at  10  per  cent  over  price  for  mouth  in 
which  it  is  furnished.     Cattle  as  per  specitications. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicaf/o,  III.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
BEEF,  GROSS-Continued. 


ri 

oi 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

P^ 

t^ 

d 

1 

+J 

+= 

S 

a 

1 

1 

,a 

3 

3 

3 

3 

!^ 

G" 

c 

e-? 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1 

Pine  Ridge  Agency 

S.Dak-. 

3,900,000 

3,900,000 

a  3.  90 

2 

b3.40 

3 

C3.20 

4 

d3.30 

5 

«3.70 

6 

/4.99 

7  ! 

8 

» 

10 

11 

12  ! 

13     Rosebud  Agency 

14 

S.Dak.. 

2,  640,  000 

1,930,000 

30  3.80 
3'  3.  40 
32  3.25 

15 

16 

33  3.90 

17 

34  4.90 

18 

35  4.99 

19 

36  3.94 

20 

21 

o  July,  1899,  and  June,  1900. 

6  August. 

c  September  and  October. 

d  November. 

e  December, 

/January,  February,  March,  April,  and  May. 


I  Monthly  deliveries.     Cattle  as  per  specifications. 


o  July  and  December. 
h  August  and  October. 
i  September, 
j  November. 
A:  January. 
pJulj. 

5  August  and  September, 
r  October  and  November, 
s  December. 
/January. 
j/July. 
zAugust. 

'September,  October,  and 
^December. 
^January. 
^February. 
^March,  April,  May. 
*June. 
'July, 
^August, 
s  September. 
»o  October. 
"  November. 
"December. 


I  February, 
vn.  March. 
n  April  and  May. 

0  June. 


It  February. 

V  March. 

w  April. 

X  May  and  June. 


November. 


'3  January. 
"February 
'5  March. 
'^  April. 
'7  May. 
'8  June. 


Delivered  monthly.  Entire  consumption  agency, 
except  what  Indians  deliver.  Deliveries  to  be 
given  Indians  to  be  consecutive.  Cattle  to  have 
been  twelve  months  prior  to  June  1,  1899,  north 
ot  the  south  line  of  Kansas. 

Monthly  deliveries.  Cattle  as  per  specifications. 
Months  selected  for  Indians  and  deliveries 
must  be  consecutive  by  them.  All  or  none. 
Bid  for  Rosebud  to  be  considered  only  in  case 
he  is  not  awarded  Pine  Ridge  beef. 

All  or  none.  Monthly  as  required.  Any  increase  at  ad- 
vance of  10  per  cent  upon  price  stated  lor  month  in  which 
it  is  furnished.    Cattle  as  per  specifications. 

And  twelve  months  in  succession  prior  to  July  1  next 
north  of  the  south  line  of  Kansas.  This  applies  only  to 
his  bid  for  Rosebud  Agency  beef. 


Delivered  monthly  as  required  with  privilege  of  putting 
up  haj'  and  grazing  cattle  on  reservation  if  necessary. 
Auj'  increase  in  quantity  20  per  cent  advance  on  price 
for  month  in  which  it  is  delivered. 


BEEF,    GROSES CONTINUED. 
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1 

'A 

1 

d 
1 

% 

g 

(7  3.  90 
ft  3. 40 

p  3.  99 

yS.SO 

^3.90 

'9  4,15 

1 

7  3.89 

^.{.40 

8  3.60 

*  194.14 

2 

i3.50 

r3.79 

'  ;{.35 

«3.40 

204.03 

3 

?3.59 
A  4.  40 

S4.09 

23.50 

•"3.30 

4 

<4.29 

3  4. .30 

"3.20 

5 

iS.OO 

u  4.  39 

«4.40 

'2  3.50 

6 

m5. 10 

t;4.79 

64.50 

'34.00 

7 

n5.20 

70  4.  89 

64.00 

'->  4.  30 

8 

0  3.  80 

a;  4. 99 

'54.50 
'6  4.  60 
'M.30 
'84.10 

9 
10 
11 
12 

»3.99 

V  3.  80 

43  .1.50 

'94.21 

2'  3.  80 

37  3.  90 

13 

<7  3.89 

2  3.40 

«3.40 

^'M.n 

22  3.  40 

38  3.80 

14 

7-3.79 

'  3.  25 

«3.tJ5 

^"4.13 

233.70 

393.50 

15 

«4.09 

23.50 

^«  .{.30 

2*4.35 

404.00 

16 

<4.29 

34.30 

"'4.00 

255.00 

4' 4.  25 

17 

ti4.39 

4  4.  40 

4«4.35 

26  5.03 

"4.20 

18 

V4.79 

6  4.50 

«4.50 

275.25 

19 

7^4.89 

64.00 

60  4.60 

28  4.75 

20 

a;  4. 99 

6'  3.85 

29  3.25 

21 

'9  Monthly.  All  or  none.  Cattle  as  per  speciflcations.  *  Provided  h©  is  awarded  beef  for  Pine  Ridge 
and  Rosebud  agencies. 

20  Monthly.  All  or  none.  Cattle  as  per  specifications.  Provided  he  is  also  awarded  Rosebud,  Pine 
Ridge,  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe,  and  Kiowa  Agencies  and  schools. 

2' July.  ■ 


22  August,  September,  and  October. 

23  November. 
2'' December. 

26  January  and  February,  1900. 
30  July. 

3' August  and  November. 
32 September  and  October. 
33  December. 
37July. 

38  August. 

39September,  October,  and  November. 

*o  December. 

*' January,  February  .March,  April,  and  May 

42June. 

*3July  and  December. 

^'f  August. 

46  September. 

46  October  and  November, 

4' January. 

48  February  and  May. 

49  March. 
60  April, 
6' June, 


2«  March. 
2?  April. 

28  May. 

29  June. 


Deliveries  made  as  required.     Will   furnish 

any  increase  called  for  at  an  advance  of  10 

[      per    cent    above    average    price.     Wanes 

entire  award  for  Rosebud  Agency  or  none. 

34  January. 

36  February,  March,  April,  May. 

36  June. 


Monthly    deliveries.     Cattle 
as  per  specifications. 


Only  to  be  considered  in  case  he  does  not  secure 
award  on  beef  gross  for  Standing  Rock  Agency, 
Cattle  twelve  mouths  in  succession  prior  to  July 
1  next  north  of  the  south  line  of  Kansas. 


These  bids  are  for  delivery  at  agency  and  Ponca  Creek  issue  station 
and  are  not  to  be  considered  if  award  on  Pine  Ridge  is  made  to  him. 

Delivered  monthly  as  required,  with  privilege  of  putting  up  hay  and 
graziugcattle  on  reservation  if  neoeasary.  Any  increase  in  quantity  to 
be  20  per  cent  additional  on  price  for  month  in  which  it  is  furnished. 
(Awarded  to  be  delivered  at  the  agency.) 
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BEEF,    GROSS — CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  bi  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  ratea 
BEEF,  GROSS— Continued. 


Points  of  delivery. 


Ouray  Agency Utah . . 

Uiutab  Agency Utah.. 

Uintah  and  Oiiray  agencies Utah.. 

Shoshone  Agency Wyo . . 


Shoshone  School Wyo. . 


Shoshone  Agency  and  School 

Shoshone  Agency  or  Arajiahoe  issue  station. 


Wyo.. 
.Wyo.. 


r'ounds. 
300, 000 
250,  000 
550,  000 
883,  000 


1,080,000 
*  400,  000 


100, 000 
*  83, 000 


883, 000 
400,  000 


Pounds. 


550,000 
SS3,000 


*  Only. 

a  Monthly  deliveries.    Cattle  as  per  specifications.     Requests  privilege  of  grazing. 
h  Monthly  deliveries.     Cattle  as  per  specifications. 

c  300,000  pounds  at  Ouray,  and  250,000  pounds  at  Unitah  Agency,  as  required.    All  with  privilege  of 
ranging  a  reasonable  number  of  cattle  on  reservation  to  fill  contract. 

/During  May  and  June,  19O0.  )    Araphoes.  school,  and  hhoshones.) 

g  As  required  July     to  November  1,  tljenl 
suflicient  to  last  to  May  1.  >Monthly.     All  cattle  native  Montana  and  double  wintered. 

7i  During  May  and  June  as  required.         J 
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advertisement  of  March  30^  1899,  for  furnishitHj  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  liave  been  awaide<l.| 

BEEF,  GROSS— Continued. 


1 

H 

a 
o 

1 

i 

3 

w 

§ 
i 

S 

Eugeue  Amoretti. 

o 
O 
o 

1 

a.  4.  74 
a  4.  74 

1 

9 

6  4.77 

C3.75 

3 

fi  4,061 
e4.00 

/4.:55 

/| 

i7  3.99 
/i4.79 

7 

A;  4.  30 
?4.20 
m4. 10 
n4.05 
0  4.  05 
^4.50 

A;  4.  30 
U.2U 
7/14.10 
w4.  05 
O4.05 
i?4.50 

8 
q 

... 

5  4.25 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 

I"! 

16 

14.73 
;•  5.  ;53 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

r4.75 

23 
?4 

i  As  required  July  1  to  November  1,)  Not  more  than  one-twelfth  of  whole  to  bo  called  for  in  either 
then  auflicient  to  last  to  May  1.  >    Mayor  June.     Cattle  as  per  specifications.    Kequests  priv- 

j  During  May  and  June  as  required.)     ilege  of  grazing. 
i-July,  1899. 
iAugusI,  1899. 

^,  ilJlJ\.  „'iunn      '  I  Born  and  raised  north  of  houtk  line  of  Kansas.    Quality; 

"rt'ir.iJeffron,  July  1  to  November  l/    Durha,n  ao,l  Hereford  bred. 
1899,  then  suthcient  to  last  until  May  1, 1900. 

2?  During  May  and  June  as  required. 

<7 Delivered  November  1,  1899.     Native  Wyoming  cattle. 

r  As  required  from  July  1  to  November  1,  1899,  then  sufficient  to  last  until  May  1,  1900.  During 
May  and  June  as  required.  Cattle  born  and  raised  north  of  the  south  line  of  Kansas.  Quality :  Dur- 
hani  and  Hereford  bred. 
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BEEF,  NET. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
BEEF,  NET. 


1 

a 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 
s 

o 

u 

^3 

i 

'■3 

i 

6 

1 

6 

1 

m 

W 

1 

H 

1 
be 

2 

1 

Fort  Apache  School Ariz . . 

Kingman  and  Hackberry . . .  Ariz. . 

Phoenix  School Ariz.. 

Fort  Yuma  School Cal.. 

Fort  Yuma  (for  school) Cal . . 

Fort  Lewis  School Colo. . 

Fort  Lewis Colo . . 

Grand  Junction  School Colo.. 

Grand  Junction Colo. . 

Sac  and  Fox  School Iowa. . 

Toledo  (for  school) .Iowa. . 

Pounds. 

20,  000 

2,000 

180,  000 

45,  000 

45,  000 
98,  000 
98,  000 

46,  000 
46,  000 
15,  000 
15,  000 

Pounds. 
30,000 
3,000 
180,000 

(*) 

8.37 

"'i'.'ii' 

9 

11.50 

3 
4 

7.80 

4.93 

4.80 

"i 

6 

98,000 

8.27 

7 

H 

46,000 

7.27 

q 

10 

15,000 

11 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

(S 

o 
a 

1 
t 

a 

1 

1 

•E 

d 
1 

>> 

V 

1 

M 
.a 

as 

> 

d 

u 

1 

i 

a 

a 

"A 

< 

■K 

^'>: 

Quapa-w  Agency Ind.  T . . 

Quapaw  School Ind.  T.. 

Quapaw,    Seneca,    etc.,    schools, 
Ind  T            

Found/!. 

1,300 

25, 000 

30,  000 

55,  000 
6,000 
164,  000 
22,  000 
40,  000 
40,  000 
28,  000 
28,  000 
10,  000 
6U,  000 
60,  000 
97, 000 
97,  000 

Pounds. 

1,300 
t25,000 

7.85 
7.85 

8.97 
8.97 

8.97 

6.45 
6.45 

6.45 

IS 

14 

j 
30,000          7.85 

7.87 

6.90 

15 

Quapaw   and  Seneca    schools, 
Ind  T 

16 

Kickapoo  School Kans . . 

Lawrence  School Kans . . 

Pottawatomie  School ..Kans.. 

Morris  School Minn . . 

Morris Minn . . 

Pipestone Minn . . 

Pipestone  School Minn.. 

White  Earth  School Minn.. 

Mount  Pleasant Mich . . 

Mount  Pleasant  School Mich . . 

Fort  Shaw                             ..Mont 

«,o6o 

164,000 
t2t2,000 
4O,O0O 

17 

5.74 

18 

8.73 

7.77 

IP 

6.74 

'>0 

^1 

1 

99 

'^8,000 

1  o,ooo 
oo,ooo 

:::.::::i 

6.74 
6.74 

'>^^ 

n 

•>?> 

'>6 



">! 

Fort  Shaw  School Mont. . 

97,000 

*  No  award. 


BEEP\  NET. 
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advertisement  of  March  SO,  1S90,  for  J'lirninhitKj  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contriuas  liave  beeu  awarded.) 

BEEF,  NET. 


.2 

1 

i 
1 

I 

td 

I 

"> 

(3 
« 

.a 
O 

CS 

i 

H 

6 

a 
.a 

6 
O 
be 

_g 

Si 

1 

.a 
eS 

a 

a 

o 
1-5 

a 

a 

CS 

c 

1 

c3 

o 

a 

8 

2 

1 

"  "i:::!:::::::; 

? 

7.90 

9.26         5.74 

s 

9.19 

9.25 

4 

7.97 

"s 

a  7.  43 

7.59 

■8."20" 

7.35 

6 

7.35 

7 

8.34 

6.33 

8 

7.95 

q 

r.89 

8.00 

10 

8.50 

11 

2 

V 

f 

6 
o 

it 

■5 

1 

0 
o 

1 

O 

5 
1 

a 

1 

1 

1 

3 

n 

M 

S 

.a 
H 

1 

IK 

1 

d 

ao 

a 

■2 

> 

H 
W 

■5 

s 

a 
S 

be 

_a 

!•> 

n 

14 

I'S 

■   ■ 

16 

e.»5 

6.47  '       6.83 

6  5.6a 

5.98 

17 

18 

a7.32 

iq 

7.17 

?0 

7.21 

?1 

7.24 

^o 

93 

7.9. 

c«.;jN 

7.75 

?4 

8.07 

?"> 

7.28 

7.37 

8.44 

'>6 

7.39 

6.S3 

97 

a  This  bid  is  made  on  the  condition  that  it  is  not  to  be  considered  unless  at  least  60,000  pounds  are 
iwanleil  to  nie. 
b  Hid  is  for  delivory  at  Lawrence,  Kaus.     Contract  is  for  delivery  at  school, 
c  Delivered  at  school. 


IND,  PT.2- 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  flL,  vnder 

[l^OTE.—Fiffures  in  large  type  denute  rates 
BEEF,  NET— Continued. 


Points  «»t'  delivery, 


Bloomfleld  (lor  Santee,  etc.,  Agency), 
Nebr   

Dakota  City  (for  Omaha  and  Winne- 
bago)  Nebr. 

Genoa  School Nebr. 

Genoa Nebr. 

Hope  School Nebr. 

Omaha  School Nebr. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  schools  and 
police Nebr. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency  (for 
Winnebagoes  and  police) Nebr. 

Ponca  Subagency Nebr . 

Santee  Agency Nebr. 

Santee  School Nebr. 

Santee  Agency  and  School Nebr. 

Carson  School Nev . 

Nevada  Agency  and  School Nev. 

Albuquerque  School N.  Mex  . 

Albuquerque N.  Mex. 

Keani's  Canon  School N.  Mex. 

Moqui  Day  School N. Mex. 

Pueblo  Agency N.  Mex . 

Santa  Fe  School N.  Mex . 

Santa  Fe N.  Mex . 


Pounds 

82, 500 

42,  600 
95,  000 
95, 000 
10,  000 
32,  600 

42, 600 


Pounds. 


c95,000 
10,000 
33,600 


000 
500 
000 
000 
000 
000 
400 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


io,ooo 

6,500 
44,000 
16,000 


40,000 

(I)    ■ 
90,000 


18,000 
3,000 


c93,000 


6.07 


c6.oy 


6.25 


.  65     6.  65 


5.64 


5.64 


7.67 


7.67 


8.42 


Points  of  delivery. 


Fort  Totten  School N.Dak 

Absentee  Shawnee  School Okla 

Absentee  Shawnee  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Mission  School 

Okla 

Cantonment  (for  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  schools).  Okla 

Chilocco  School Okla 

Cheyenee  and  Arapahoe  schools Okla 

Darlington  (for  schools) Okla 

Kaw  School Okla. 

Osage  School Okla 

Otoe  Subagency Okla 

Pawnee  Sc  hool Okla 

Ponca  A  gency Okla 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Miss.  School Okla 


Pounds. 
75,  000 
25,  000 


45, 
110, 

40, 
110, 
110, 


Pounds, 

75,000 

35,000 


40,000 


110,500 
8,000 
30,000 
30,190 
35,000 
t27,l90 
30,000 


7.34 


8.00 


^.00 


tNo  award ;  price  too  high. 

* 3,000  pounds  called  for;  no  bids  received. 

a  To  be  delivered  at  Darlington,  or  the  schools. 

b  Bid  is  for  delivery  at  Osage  Agency  for  the  school. 

cTo  be  delivered  at  the  school. 


BEEF,  NET CONTINUED. 
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at  which  contractu  have  been  awarded.] 

BEEF,  NET— Continued. 


f 

6 

a 
2 

a 

Hi 

.2 

> 

q 
^' 

a 
i 

i 

.a 

hi 

1 

2 

H 

1 

2 

® 
a 

1 

1 
1 

if 

a 
'     S 

S 
1 

1 

§ 

1: 

eg 

§ 

t-5 

a 
0 

m 

% 

.2 

'S 
a 

CS 

i 

CS 

.a 

d 
u 

rid 
< 

t 

a 

■2 

1 

a 

a 

1 

? 

s 

.:::.::::: 

4 

6.97 

7.90 

5 

6 

8.17 

7 

8 

6.19 
6.13 
6.13 

""6.'26' 
6.20 

6.20 

q 

10 

11 

6.30 

6.79 

!'> 

«.37 



8.50 
9.97 
8.24 

13 

■::::::::::::::;;::; 

13.35 

Id 

7.37 

6.00 

""7."  28' 

6.05 

5.95 

15 

16 

9.00 
10.00 

17 

m 

IP 

7.97 

........ 

9.90 

8.97 

7.74 

''O 

37.33 

^1 





1 

i 

•-5 

u 

1 

50 

1 

w 

a 
.a 

0 

1 

w 
a 

0 

05 

1 

g 

.2 
% 

u 

1 

a: 
0 

be 
1 

.2 
i 

1 

0 

a 

1 

1 

a 

d 

99 

6.9f> 

1 

93 

7.87 

1 

•^d 

6.50 

''^ 

6.50 

6.44 

7.25 

'>6 

7.27 

aeloo 

6.47 

97 

6.45 

''H 

r.re 

"'7.' 76' 

""7!76" 
6.99 

8.25 

9q 

7.87 
7.87 

..  

68  00 

30 

d6.48 

6.70 

e6.48 

31 

.       6.25 

6.33 

5.98 

S9 

33 

34 

d 2,190  pounds  delivered  at  the  Subagency  for  police;   18,000  pounds  delivered  at  Otoe  Scliool. 
c2,190  pounds  delivered  at  Ponca  Agency  for  police;   25,000  pounds  delivered  at  Ponca  School. 
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BEEF,    NET CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proponals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  iu  large  type  denote  rates 
BEEF,  NET— Continued. 


1 
a 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 
1 

5 

i 

0 

1 

6 

o 

1-5 

be 

0 

o 

H 

d 
«3 

(-1 

f-i 

1 

Armour    (for    Yankton    Agency    and     School), 
S  Dak 

Pounds, 

235,  000 

25,  000 

25,  000 

72,  000 
72,  000 
16,  000 
35,  000 
35,  000 
24,  000 
24.  001) 
22,  000 

22,  000 
235,  000 

3,200 
32,  2U0 
32,  200 
42,  000 
42,  000 
(*) 
28,  000 

1,000 
40,  000 

23,  000 
23,  000 

Pounds. 

6  0.10 
a6.30 

2 

Chamberlain  School S.  Dak . . 

Chamberlain S.  1  )ak . . 

Flandreau  School S.  Dak . . 

Flandreaii  (fur  school) S.  Dak.. 

Flandreau  (for  Santee  Flandreaus) S.  Dak. . 

'  a'iijOOO 

6.99 

6.  94  7.  90 

,\ 

6.9il-.... 

!.... 

>! 

«  73,000 
16,000 



G.IO 

^ 

7.49|.... 

8 

Pierre S.  Dak . . 

a35,000 

ais.io 

q 

Rapid  City  School S.  Dak. . 

Rapid  City S.Dak.. 

Sisseton  School                                                S.  Dak 

7.  G3 

10 

avJ4,000 

7.51 

a7MO 

n 

T^ 

Sisseton        , S.Dak.. 

a'3'i,000 

il35,000 

3,tJOO 

«6.67 

IS 

Yankton  Agency  and  School S.  Dak.. 

Green  Bay  A gency Wis .  . 

Green  Bay  (for  agency) Wis . . 

Green  Bay  (for  Oneida  School) Wis.. 

Lac  du  Flambeau Wis. . 

Lac  du  Flambeau  School Wis. . 

Menomouee  School Wis.. 

Oneida  (for  school) Wis.. 

Stockbridge  School Wis . . 

Tomali  . : Wis. . 

Wittenberg Wis. . 

Wittenberg  School Wis . . 

6.39 

11 

15 

Ifi 

17 

7.49 

1 

18 

43,000 

1 

IP 

! 

'>n 

a38,b6V> 

i,ooo 

a40,000 
ai23,000 

?i 

99 

n 

9/| 

1 

I""" 

None  called  for. 


a  To  be  delivered  at  the  school. 


b  235,000  pounds  only. 
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BEEF,  KET— Conlinued. 


\ 

•-5 

3 

a 
1 

u 

o 

a 

a 
o 

•-5 

1 

M 

« 

d 

1 

H-1 

2 

> 
ci 

o 

1 

2 

1 

a 
t 

1 

s 

a 

1-3 

a 
a 

^-5 

1 

s 

1 

1 

U 

,a 
t 

es 

-a 
a 
'S 
P4 

.9 

§ 

a 
a 
« 

a 

.2 

a 

3 

1 

'-> 



3 

6.50 

6.40 

/I 

7.17 

(^ 

6.50 

i 

r, 

7.08 



- 

. 

7 



1 

H 

' 

1 

9 

10 

1 

6.80 

6.97 

7.00 

11 



l'> 

/5.93 

6.38 

13 

7.98 

7.50 

11 

C7.05 
C7.05 

! 

1^ 

1 

1 

16 

7.17 

17 

y.oo 

1R 

d7.50 

19 

6.80 

a5.00 

''I) 



7.98 

y.5o 

''I 

6.97 

7.20 

6.74 
a6.NO 

5.63 

a  5.34 

67^33 

22 
'>3 



7.77 

'^'1 

1 

1 

c32,200  pounds  only,  whole  carcasses,  cows. 
d  Will  furnish  any  quantity. 

cTliis  bid  is  made  on  the  (-onditiou  that  it  is  not  to  bo  consideieil  unless  at  least  60,000  pouIld^ 
awarded  to  inc. 
/45,000  pounds  delivered  at  school. 
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COFFEE    AND    CORN. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
COFFEE. 


* 

Points  of  {lelive^J^ 

i 

o 

1 

g 
S 

u 

a 
<v 
O 

a 

1 

H 

1 

h3 

1 

5 

\ 

Chicago Ill . . 

Lawrence  School Kans . . 

St.  Louis Mo . . 

New  York  City N.  5.. 

Oneida  Station Wis.. 

Pounds. 
400 
433,  936 

200 

390,  000 

130,  000 

4,500 

433, 936 

433,936 

200 

Pounds. 

13.00 

(a) 

8.91 

8.08 

8.39 

8.14 

7.90 

7.75 

(a) 
7.  625 
A;y,3y5 

7.25 

.081 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

q 

433,950 

10 

11 

T> 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
?4 

j 

1 

CORN. 


a 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

1 
& 

P 

1 

1 

o 

1 

a 

0 
1-5 

& 

a 

i 

•>5 

Chickasha  (for  Kiowa  Agency) Ind.  T.. 

Cedarvale  ( for  Osage  School)" Kans . . 

Kusliville  (for  Pine  Ridge) Nebr.. 

Stuart  (for  Rosebud  Agency) Nebr. . 

Valentine  (for  Rosebud  Agency) Nebr.. 

Valentine  or  Stuart  (for  Rosebud  Agency), 
Nebr 

Pounds. 

78, 400 

16,  800 

480,  000 

30.  000 

260,  000 

330, 000 

360,  000 
2,000 

200,  000 
78,  400 
16,  800 
16,  800 

19,  600 
350 

56,  000 

1,000 

28,000 

33,  600 

20,  000 
20,  000 

137, 200 

Pounds. 

.73 

.78 

*>« 

.78 
.76 
.81 

^7 

.84 

.901 

'>8 

30,000 

?9 

30 

.74 

.80 

31 

3? 

Santa  Fe  School N.Mex.. 

Standing  Rock  Ageuc v N.  Dak . . 

Anadarka  (for  Kiowa  Agency) Okla. . 

Osage  School Okla. . 

Osage  Agency Okla.. 

Pawnee  Agency Okla . . 

Pawnee  School Okla. . 

Ponca  Agency Okla. . 

Pon ca  Scliool Okla . . 

Shawnee  (for  S.  &  F.  of  Miss.  School) . .  Okla. . 

Stroud  or  Shawnee Okla.. 

White  Eagle Okla. . 

9,000 

'^00,000 

78,400 

L27 

2.40 

33 

34 

.75 

.71 

35 

36 

16,800 

37 

38 
39 

40 
41 

4?, 

43 

i20,000 

■".■72' 
.71 

.74 

44 

45 

.69 

*  "Only.  "     tAll  bids  for  Pawnee,  Ponca,  etc.,  rejected — too  high.      a  Per  hundredweight.      6  Per 
pound,     c  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  (for  Green  Bay  Agency,  St'ockbridge  School  and  police),     d Green  Rio. 


COFFEE  AND  CORN. 
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COFFEE. 
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a 

as 

& 

1-3 

0) 

1 

6 

E-l 

'a 

i 

03 

CS 

M 

h 

1 

5 

a 

1 

.s 

d 

J 

-§ 
1-3 

i 

d 

i 

o 
w 

1 

1 

a 

1 
■g 

a 

.2 
.9 

M 

1 

i 

a 
1 

1 

« 

1 

,a 
o 

a 

(b) 
.0787 

(b) 

.0797 
.0787 
.0779 

(b) 

.0787 
.0774 
.0761 
.0748 

(b) 
. 09125 

(b) 

.0747 
.0734 
.0727 
.07/, 

(&) 
.08 

(6) 

.0774 
.0762 
.0748 
.0758 

(&) 

.071 

.071 
.08^ 

(&) 

.071 

(&) 

.0775 
.0787 
.0799 
.0831 
.0852 
.0877 

(6) 
f .  07H 

U7S 

(b) 

.0805 
.0801 
.0795 
.0790 
.0785 

(6) 
cllj 

d.09| 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

1 

.0755 
.0769 
.0781 
.0802 
.0825 
.0851 

1'> 

.0773 
.0768 
.0763 
.0758 
.0755 

.0853 
.  0770 
.080] 
.0776 
.0752 
.0737 

13 

14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

.Hi 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



CORN. 


a 
5 

1 
t 

OS 

1 
1 

to 

w 

2 

3 
1 

1 

1 

i 

S 

1 

be 

& 

1 
1 

a 

1 
1 

to 

6 

a 
1 

1 

M 

M 

1 

'?5 

'^6 

.83 

.75 

.78 
.74 

.76 

'^7 

.75 
.75 

•^8 

.88 

.75 

?9 

30 
31 

1.25 

I.IO 

H? 

1.11 

1.10 

1.08 

3;{ 

34 

1.00 

3.'! 



e.55 

36 

.98 

.98 

.94 
.94 

.72i' 

<7.30 
.72j'. ...... 

;i.3o 

•72i 

•'^^4 

37 

38 
'V) 

/.99 

40 
41 

i"' 

1 

41 



1 

4") 

1 

<> Transportation  from  (Jodarvalo,  Kan.,  to  Osage  Agency  costs  20  cents  per  linndredweight.  My 
proi)()sal  is  tor  delivery  at  Osage  Agency  (for  school).  /Bid  is  for  all.  .(/ Per  bushel  (350  buslid's 
„*»■ iv      J.  !>.._  i.....i.„i  /I  nnn  1 i.„i .  -,fv,,i.,.,] )      ^-  ^3  j,,.^  sample  "B,"  per  hundredweight. 


l»iupus;ii   IS   101    tieiivei  V   ai-  v.»sa^«   /i 
ofl'ered).    h  Per  bushel  '(1,000  bushels 


376  CORN CONTINUED AND  CORN  MEAL  AND  CRACKED  WHEAT. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 
CORN— Continued. 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rate 


Points  of  delivery. 


Armour  (for  Tankton  Agency) S.  Dak . . 

Chamberlain  (for  Lower  Brule) S.  Dak.. 

Chamberlain  (for  Crow  Creek) S.  Dak.. 

Chamberlain  (for  Rosebud) S.  Dak.. 

Chamberlain  School S.  Dak . . 

Cheyenne  River  Agencj^ S.  Dak.. 

Crow  Creek  Agency S.  Dak .  - 

Lower  Brule  Agency S.  Dak.. 

Pine  Ridge  Agency S.  Dak . . 

Rosebu«l  Agency S.  Dak.. 

Yankton  Agency S.  Dak.. 

Lac  du  Flambeau  School Wis.. 

Lac  du  Flambeau Wis . . 


Pounds. 

10,  000 

30,  000 

45,  000 

70,  000 

10,  000 

270,  000 

45,  000 

30,  000 

4«0,  000 

360,  000 

10,  000 

5,  UOO 

5,000 


Pounds. 


io,ooo 
tjro,ooo 

45,000 

:{o,ooo 

4N0,000 
330,000 

1  o,ooo 

5,000 


79 


,79 


.69 


.74 
.74 


,97l. 


.63 


CORN  MEAL. 


1 

Point  of  delivery. 

1 
1 

ci 

a 

as 

1 

1 

® 

s 

o 

i 

© 

a 

s 

'5 
"A 

P 

t-3 

1 

w 

14 

Fort  Lewis  School 

Chicago 

Sioux  City 

Kansas  City 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  or  Kansas  City. . 

Omaha 

Omaha  School 

Santa  Fe  School 

Osage  Agency 

Oneida  Station 

Colo.. 

111.. 

lowa.- 

Mo.. 

Mo.. 

--..Nebr.. 

....Nebr.. 

-.N.Mex.. 
Okla.. 

Wis  . 

Pounds. 
2,000 
2,000 
93,  400 

200 

35,  000 

93, 400 

93,  400 

93,  400 

800 

5,000 

500 

5,000 

Pounds. 

2.25 

• 

15 

1.35 



1 

1(5 

a. 01 
6.01J 

c . 00841 

d.0095 
e.0089 

17 
18 

IP 



" 

?0 



^1 

93,400 

1 

?? 

1 

?3 

:::::::: 

•?4 

1 

9.5 

1   

?fi 

1 

1 

CRACKED  WHEAT. 


?7 

Chicago m. . 

Pipestone Minn . . 

Kansas  City Mo.. 

Fort  Shaw  School Mont. . 

Omaha Nebr. . 

Flandreau  School S.  Dak. . 

23,  700 

300 

23,  700 

1,000 

23,  700 

1,000 

23,700 

2.35 

.021 

?H 

9.9 



30 
31 

3? 

33 

a 93, 400  pounds  "only,"  at  .01  per  pound,  white. 

693,400  i)ounds  "only,"  at  .01^  per  pound,  yellow. 

c  Per  pound,  yellow  or  white. 

dPer  pound,  white. 

6  Per  pound,  yellow. 

/'Per  hundredweight,  yellow. 

g  Per  hundredweight,  white. 


CORN CONTINUED AND  CORN  MEAL  AND  CRACKED  WHEAT,  oil 


advertisement  of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

CORN— Coutinued. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 


a 

1 

Stepheu  F.  Gilraan. 

> 
o 

b 

6 

i 

•-5 

J.  Arthur  Lake. 

35 

5 

a 

6 

§) 

u 

1 

1 

a 
s 
H 

9 

Charles  H.  Searing. 

\ 



?, 

8 

4 

1.08 
1.04 
1.08 
1.03 

5 

1.00 

1.021 

.SS 

6 

7 

8 

.95 
.99 



1.11 

.99 

q 

10 

.9.5 

.79 

.86 

11 

1? 



1.17 

13 

CORN  MEAL. 


1 

8 

0 

6 
1 

u 

1 

1 

bb 

1 

J 

0 

® 

.a 

1 

•-5 

.1 

.2 

a 
1 

1 
'i 

0 

H 

-a 

.9 

® 

M 

a 
0 

i 

a 
.3 

a 

1 



2.10 

14 

T> 

/.90 
i^.98 

e.009 
d.Ol 

ft.  01 
1.0091 

;1.40 

1 

16 

..... 

10 

1             1 

.81 

.85 

... 

..... 



'>0 

1 

Jfc.S5 

' 



''I 

.... 

.84 

.87 



..... 

..... 

99 

1  30 

»>"> 

1.65 



^4 

.90 

'>*> 

1.30 

'>fi 

CRACKED  WHEAT. 


a.os 

m.02§ 

Z.  0210 

.0220 

.021 

7i2  10 

97 

2.00 

•>« 

n2.69 

o2.  70 
i;3.20 

?9 

1.60 



30 
SI 

n2.69 



T> 

2.10 

33 

h  Per  pound,  white,  in  single  jute  bags. 
iPer  ])oiind,  y<'llow,  in  single  jute  bags. 

J  Per  liiindn'dweiglit,  f.  o.  b.  (for  (Jn-en  Bay  Agency,  Stockbridgo  Day  School,  au<l  ixdice). 
fc  Per  hundredweight,  yellow  or  white. 
i"()nly,"  f.  o.  b.,  Chicago. 
«i"Ouly." 
n  100-i)ouud  sacks. 
0  In  sacks. 
pin  cartons. 
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FEED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  iu  large  type  denote  rate 
FEED. 


1 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 
1 
§ 

1 

1 

6 

a 
.a 
o 

1-5 

1 

1 
o 

a 

1 

W 

i 

6 

a 

P 

a 
a 

a 

03 

.a 

1 

Fort  Tuma  School Cal . . 

Fort  Lewis  School Colo.. 

Grand  Junction  School Colo.. 

Grand  J  iiuction                              Colo 

Pounds. 

400 

20,  000 

60,  000 

Pounds. 

400 
30,000 
60,000 

3.10 

L69 
1.58 

9 

1.50 

1.55 
1.41 

1.40 

3 
4 

""i.'eo 

1.58 

5 

Sac  and  Fox  School Iowa.. 

Toledo    (for    Sac   and   Fox    School), 
Iowa  .       .        ...... .. 

10, 000 

10,  000 
5,000 
10,  000 

7,000 
3,000 
2,000 
2,000 
5,000 
5,000 

10, 000 
10,  000 
10,  000 
30,  000 
30,  000 

40, 000 
5,000 
5,000 
10, 000 
10,  000 
15,  000 
20,  000 

20,  000 

2,000 

40,  000 

39 

6 

alO,000 
5,O0O 

io,ooo 
y,ooo 

3,000 

3,ooo 

.91 

7 
8 
9 

Bagley  (for  Ked  Lake  School) .  Minn . . 

Detroit  (White  Earth  School). Minn.. 

Lathrop    (L.    L.    An.    and    School), 

Minn                              ...             .      . 

:::::: 

1.29 
L19 

1.34 

:::::: 

10 

Park  Eapids  (P.  P.  School) Minn . . 

Twin  Valley  (W.  R.  K.  School)  .Minn . . 

Wild  Rice  River  School Minn . . 

Harlem  (for  Fort  Belknap) Mont.. 

Fort  Belknap  Agency Mon t . . 

Dakota    City    (for  Omaha    School), 
Nebr 

11 



1? 

13 

14 

5,0OO 

io,ooo 

15 

16 

Omaha  School Nebr. . 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  School .  Nebr . . 

Valentine  and  Stuart Nebr. . 

Valentine  (for  Rosebud) Nebr.. 

Wadsworth     (for    Nevada    School), 
Nev 

17 



100 

1« 

19 

30,000 
40,000 

.96 

1.63 

20 

1.91 
2.50 



1.75 

^1 

Dulce  (for  Jicarilla) N.  Mex . . 

Jicarilla  Subagency N.  Mex.. 

Santa  Fe  School N.  Mex . . 

Santa  Fe N.Mex.. 

StaTiflinp-  Ronk  A  fenev N,  Dak 

?,?, 

5,o6o 
io,ooo 

i.'is 

1.65 

23 
?,4 

L33 

25 

15,000 

<^o,ooo 

3,000 

26      Shawnee Z....". Okla.. 

.95 

1.05 

.85 

27 
28 

Stroud  or  Shawnee  School  (for  S.  and 
F.  of  Miss.) Okla.. 

Armour     (for    Yankton     School), 
S.Dak 

.94 



29 

Chamberlain     (for     Lower     Brule), 
S.Dak 

30 

Cheyenne  River  Agency S.  Dak. . 

Lower  Brule  Agency S.  Dak . . 

Price  (for  Uintahs) Utah . . 

Price  Station  (for  Uintahs)  ...Utah.. 
Ashland  (for  Chippewas  of  Lake  Su- 
perior) 

60,  000 

40, 000 

3,000 

3,000 

32, 000 
45,  000 
45, 000 
5,000 
5,000 
15, 000 
15,  000 

tfo,o6o 

40,000 

31 

3-? 

2.65 

83 

3,000 

33,000 
45,000 

ii.OO 

34 

.98 
,98 



1.09 
1.07 

35 

Lacdu  Flambeau Wis.. 

Lac  da  Flambeau  School Wis.. 

Oneida  School Wis . . 

Oneida  Station Wis. . 

Wittenberg  School Wis.. 

Wittenberg Wis. . 

36 

37 

1.07 

L22 

38 

5,000 
cl5,000 

3f) 

40 

1.07 

1.03 

a  Awarded,  to  be  delivered  at  tlje  Sac  and  Fox  School. 
/>One  delivery  only. 
■7,500  pounds  each  to  John  A.  Leig  and  Charles  M.  Upham,  to  be  delivered  at  the  school. 


FEED. 
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at  which  contracts  have  beeu  awarded.] 

FEED. 


pa 

o 

1 

o 

P 

i 
1 

1 

o 

d 

1 

1 

< 

1 

O 
1 

1 

a 

1 

td 

1 
O 

1 

pel 

6 

1 

1 
6 

bJD 

1 

.is) 
O 

u 

1 
1 

s 

i 

1-3 

1 

M 

a 

3 

i 

1 

a 

1-3 

a 

1 

? 

R 



4 

.99 

"i.*24 
l.OO 

1.15 
1.13 
l.t34 





fi 

a. SO 



6 

I.ii4 

1.24 

1.24 
1.24 

i.49 
1.49 

1.49 

7 



8 

q 

1.49 
1.49 

..         . 



i" 

11 

1.50 

!*> 

1.60 
1.65 

.<)9 

n 



1.60 

14 

i'> 



16 

17 

...... 

IS 

.98 

IQ 

1.1^ 

''0 

.... 

*>! 

99, 

?3 

1.43 

'>4 

1.18 

1.19 

?•> 

'>6 

97 

'>8 

9q 

1.14 
1.14 

i.  02^ 

1.05 

•m 

.84 

'!1 

•{9 

•^'^ 

.95 

1.021 
1.02i 

'^'i 

"^^ 

1.07 
1.17 



sfi 

M7 

.•>5 

S8 

.99 

RO 

c.OO 

C.OO 

40 
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FLOUR. 


Abstract,  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Clticaf/o,  III.,  undei 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
FLOUR. 


Points  of  delivery. 


Colorado  River  Agency  (for  Agency  and  School) 
Ariz  

Fort  Apache  Agency  and  School Ariz , 

Hackberry  (for  Hualapai  Indians) Ariz . 

Holbrook  (for  Fort  Apache  and  School)  ...Ariz 

Holbrook     (for     Keams     Canyon    and     Moqu 
Schools) Ariz 

Phoenix  School Ariz. 

San  Carlos  Agency   (for  Agency   and    School) 
Ariz ' 

San  Carlos  (for  Agency) Ariz 

Fort  Yuma  School Cal 


Needles  (for  Col.  R.  Scliooi  and  Agency)  ...Cal. 


Needles  (for  Fort  Mojave  School,  Ariz.) Cal. 


Fort  Lewis  School Colo. 

Grand  Junction  School Colo . 

Ignacio  Subagency Colo. 

Mancos  (for  Navajo  Springs  Agency)  Colo. 

Navajo  Springs  Agency Colo 

Blackfoot  (for  Fort  Hall  School) Idaho . 

Fort  Hall  School Idaho . 

Lemhi  Agency  and  School Idaho. 

Ross  Fork  (for  Fort  Hall  School) Idaho . 

Ross  Fork  (for  Fort  Hall  Agency) Idaho. 


Pounds 
80,  000 


118,  000 
78, 140 

118,000 

25,  000 
193,  000 


450,  000 
42,  000 


50,  000 


96,  000 

49,  000 

50,  000 

65,  000 

65,  000 
58,  000 

58,  000 

55,  000 

58,  000 

200, 000 


Pounds. 


3.60 


1]N,000 
78,140 


193,000 


485,000 


a3.87 
3.09 


4tJ,OOO2.60    2.96 


80,000 


50,000 


90,000 


49,000 
50,000 


65,000 


58,000 
53,000 


i200,000 


2.69 


3.69 
3.61 
3.49 
3.44 


2.69 
2.61 
2.49 
2.45 


2.79 
2.73 


2.97 
2.89 
2.77 
2.72 
2.47 
2.39 
2.27 
2.  22 
2.47 
2.39 
2.27 
2.22 
2.48 


c2. 16   2.43 
d2.43 


1.94 


,83 


2.25 
2.35 
1.55 
1.65 
1.55 
1.65 


3.83 
3.63 


3.59 
I3.IO 


2.87 
2, 


3.00 


3.90 


2.90 


a  Bid  is  for  delivery  at  Fort  Apache, 
b  Bid  is  for  delivery  at  Fort  Lewis. 
cBid*is  for  delivery  at  Grand  Junction. 
dBid  is  for  delivery  at  Ignacio. 


FLOUR. 


n^\ 


advertisement  of  March  30,  1S99,  for  fnrnlsMiKi  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
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FLOUR. 


i 
1 

3 

1 

i 
1 

J 

6 

a 
"3 

1 

3 

o 
3 

1 

.13 

'3 
> 

T. 

t-5 

a 
o 

1 
1 

1 

d 

a 

i 

1 

.1 

i 

-1 

p 

3 

d 

1 

is 

1 

i 

5 

1 

i 

w 

u 
<s 

(*) 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

3.  .'54 

6 

7 

3.53 
3.53 

2.82 

8 
9 
10 
11 

2.57 
2  82 

12 

2.57 

».;io 

2.47 
2.41 
2.  .37 



14 

15 

16 
17 

18 

i3.79 

1 

19 

2.  10 

'''-1 

3.15 
3.15 

■ 

2.01 

2.95 
2.91 
2.87 

2.95 

22 
23 
24 
?5 

26 

27 
28 
9q 

2.91 

2.87 

2.35 

2.2y 

ft  2. 20 

30 
31 
32 
3S 

2.31 
2.28 

C3.05 

34 
35 
36 



d2.41 

d2.16 

2.64 

2.39 

2.23 

rf2.19 

3.00 

37 

38 

3f) 

2.57 

'^.40 

40 
11 

1.60 

/i3.50 
/i3.25 

el.  30 

1.87 

1.315 
1.215 
1.415 

\'> 

43 

d'l 

2.42 

1.315 

9    15 

45 

^16 



3.05 

47 
18 

1.70 

/i3.50 
;i3.25 

/I.  34 

1.88 

1.335 
l.'^35 

2.45 

.... 

49 

•in 

51 

*  All  or  none.     "As  required  at  tlie  respective  agencies  and  schools  as  herewithin  noted,  from  Black- 
feet  to  Kastern  Cherokee  Scliool.  inclusive,"  at  $2.33,  $2.31,  $2.26,  and  $2.21. 
(:58,0()0i)ound.s  only. 
/•J()0,(i()()  pounds  only. 
7ijr),0U()  jioiintls  only. 

/i  Total  amount  awarded  not  to  exceed  1,000,000  pounds. 
i485,000  pounds  awarded,  to  be  delivered  at  San  Carlos  Agency,  for  Agency  and  School. 
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FLOUR CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  jfroposuLs  received  and  coniracts  an-arded  in  Chicaf/o,  lU.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
FLOUPw— Continued. 


Points  of  deliver>, 


O' 


37 


Chicago Ill . . 

Cliickasha  (for  Kiowa  Agency  and  School), 
Ind.  T 

"Wyandotte  (for  Seneca,  etc.,  School) .  .Ind  T. . 

Sac  and  Fox  School Iowa. . 

Toledo  (for  Sac  and  Fox  School)    Iowa. . 

Baxter  Springs  (for  Quapaw  School) . .  Kans . . 

Cedarvale  (for  Osage  School) Kans. . 

Germantown  (for  Kickapoo  School) . .  .Kans. . 

Hoyt  (for  Pottawatomie  School) Kans.. 

Lawrence  School Kans.. 

"White Cloud  (forGreatNemahaSchool)Kan8. . 

Mount  Pleasant  School Mich. . 


Pounds. 
8,  890,  528 


260, 000 

40,  000 

15,  000 

15,  000 
30,  000 

30, 000 

15,  000 

22,  000 


10,  000 


75,  000 


Pounds. 


40,000 


h  I  5,000 
30,000 

30,000 

15,000 

22,000 

164,000 


75,000 


a  1.85 
a  1.77 


1.81 
1.73 
1.61 
1.56 
1.87 
1.79 
1.67 
1.62 
2.13 
2.05 
1.93 
1.88 


1.87 
1.79 
1.67 
1.62 
1.80 
1.72 
1.60 
1.55 
2.32 
2.24 
2,12 
2.07 
2.13 
2.05 
1.93 
1.88 
1.73 
1.65 
1.53 
1.48 
2.13 
2.05 
1.93 
1.88 
2.07 
1.99 
1.87 
1.82 


a  "Only." 


b  Awarded  to  be  delivered  at  the  school. 


FLOUR CONTINUED. 
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FLOUR— Continued. 


« 
O 

6 

a 

o 

S 

1 

6 

a 
M 

1 

1 

.5 
1 

w 

o 

1 

1 

.   1 

1 

1 

a 
;z5 

1 

2 
3 

1.83 
1.79 

1.76 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 

1.89 
h  1.85 

1.81 

1.9U 

1.86 

1.81 

1.80 
1.76 
1.71 

1.94 
1.89 

1.87 

1.91 

i.sr 

1.81 

1.78 
1.74 
1.71 

1.92 

1.87 
1.81 

1.89 
1.85 
1.81 

12 
13 
14 



16 

17 
18 

1.84 
1.74 

19 
20 
21 

2.80 
2.80 

23 
24 

25 

27 
28 
29 
SO 

1.88 
,.78 

1.73 

1,64 

31 

32 
33 
34 

3*1 

36 
37 
3« 

C3.55 

2.  or, 

2.10 
1.6.5 

2.12 
2.02 
1.61 

d2.13 
rf2.o:{ 
rfi.ea 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

c  Per  196  pounds  delivered  in  cotton  sacks ; 
d  Bid  is  for  delivery  at  Mount  Pleasant. 


bid  is  for  delivery  at  Mount  Pleasant. 
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FLOUR CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicaf/o,  III.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
FLOUR— Continued. 


Points  of  delivery. 


Bagley  (for  R.  L.  Ann.,  police  and  Pounds. 

school). Minn-.  23,100 

Detroit  (for  WE.  Agency,  Pembi-  I 

nas,  police  and  school) Minn..  49,700 

45, 000 

35,  000 
Lathrop  (for  L.  L.  Ann.,  police  and 

school) Minn . .  24,  500 

Morris  School Minn . .  40,  000 

Pipestone  School Minn..  35,000 

Park    Rapids    (for  P.  P.  School), 

Minn 11,000 

Twin  Valley   (for    Wild  Rice    R. 

School)  ..'. Minn..  26,000 

Seneca    (for  Quapaw-Modocs    and 
police) Mo . 

Black  feet  Agency Mont..  300,000 

Durham  (for  Blackfeet) Mont. .  300, 000 

Flathead  Agency Mont..  40,000 

Fort  Belknap  Agency Mont. .  250,  000 

Fort  Peck.  Agency Mont. .  350,  000 

Fort  Shaw  School Mont..  90,000 

Great  Falls  (for  Fort  Shaw  School), 

Mont 90, 000 


Pounds. 


49,700 


34,500 
40,000 
33,000 

11,000 
36,000 

5,460 

300,000 


40,000 
330,000 

350,000 

90,000 


2.19 


2.29 
a2.29 
62.29 

2.19 
c2.35 


1.94 


1.83 


2.17 


2.27 
2.27 
2.19 

2.47 
2.27 


1.97 
1.89 
1.77 
1.72 


2.03 
1.93 

1.52 


2.03 
1.93 
1.52 


2.03 
1.93 

1.52 
2.01 
1.91 
1.50 
2.11 
2.01 
1.60 


2.03 
1.93 
1.52 


2.57 


a  Bid  is  for  delivery  at  Morris,  Minn. 
b  Bid  is  for  delivery  at  Pipestone,  Minn. 


FLOUR CONTINUED. 
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aavertiscment  of  March  SO,  1S99,  for  furnishing  supplies,  e^c— Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

FLOUR— Continued. 


03 

a 

o 

Henry  Reinhardt. 

1 

6 

a 

1 

Ctj 

PQ 

1 
.a 
o 

o 

a 

® 
H 

William  M.Atkinson. 

1 

y 

p. 
.2 

3 

2 

a 

s 

1 

2.09 
1.99 
1.59 

2.09 
1.99 
1.59 

1 

d  2. 50 
d2.25 

1.80 

2 
3 

4 

2.24 

5 
6 
7 
8 
q 

2.09 
1.99 
1.59 
a  2. 07 
a  1.97 
a  1.57 
6  2.12 
62.02 
61.62 

d2.50 
rf2.25 

10 

2.09 

1.90 
1.86 

1.81 

1.89 

1.85 

1.81 

11 
12 
13 

2.00 

2.00 

14 
15 
16 

3.39 

17 
18 

10 

2.09 
1.99 
1.59 

d  8.  50 
d2.25 

^0 

1.92 

i.sr 

1.81 

2.19 

21 

22 

1.56 
1.44 

1.87 
1.92 
2.17 

24 
25 
26 

97 

1.78 
1.82 
2.12 

1.739 

2.25 

1.60 

28 
29 
SO 

1.78 
1.68 

i.ro 

31 
32 

1.95 
2.00 
2.25 
1.93 
1.98 
2.23 
1.90 
1.95 
2.  20 

34 

^5 

36 
37 

S8 

1.87 

39 
40 
dl 

1.71 
1.75 
2.00 

- 

42 
43 

44 

45 
46 

IND,  PT  2- 


c  Bid  is  for  delivery  at  the  school. 

d  Total  amount  awarded  not  to  exceed  1,000,000  pounds. 

— 26 
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FLOUR CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  aivarded  in  Chicar/o,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
FLOUR— Continued. 


1 

Points  of  deliA^ery. 

1 

i 

cS 

a 

Hi 

f3 

'c8 

1 

y 
1 

N 

d 

o 

H 

2 
m 

1 

Harlem  (for  Fort  Belknap  A<:ency)  .Mont. . 

Poplar  (for  Fort  Peck  Agency) Mont. . 

Eed  Rock  (for  Lemhi  Agency) Mont. . 

Bloomtield  (for  Flandreaus) Nebr . . 

Dakota  City  (for  Omaha  and  Winnebago), 

Pounds. 
250,  000 

350, 000 

55,  000 

68,  000 
6,300 

42,  000 

95,  000 

10,  000 
42,  000 
47,  000 
42,  000 

1,  000,  000 

3,600 

3,000 

6,300 

60, 000 

750,  000 

700,  000 
680,  000 

3,600 

Pounds. 

6  2.75 
6  2.50 

6  2.65 
6  2.40 

6  3.50 
6  3.25 

a  i.' 9692 

1.88 
L92 
2.22 
1.88 
1.92 
2.22 

2.25 
2.25 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

q 

10 

11 
12 

13 

6  2.50 
6  2.25 

L75 

14 
15 
16 
17 

Genoa  School Nebr.. 

Great  Nemaha  School Nebr . . 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency Nebr.. 

Omaha  School Nebr.. 

Rushville  (for  Pine  Ridge  Agency) . .  Nebr . . 

Santee  Agency  (Poncas) Nebr . . 

Santee  Agency  (Flandreaus) Nebr.. 

Stuart  (for  Rosebud) Nebr. . 

Valentine  and  Stuart  (for  Rcsebud) .  Nebr. . 
Verdigris Nebr . . 

95,000 

io,ooo 

18 
19 
20 
^1 

?,?, 

n 

6,0OO 

?4 

25 
26 

27 

1,000,000 

a,6oo 

6  2.  50 
6  2.  25 

1.92 

29 
30 
31 
3? 

33 

34 

6,300 

35 

36 
37 

680,000 

6  2.50 
6  2.25 

1.90 

38 
39 

40 

41 

42 
43 
44 

el.  85 

45 
46 

• 

a  Offers  250,000  pounds  for  $4,923. 

6  Total  award  not  to  exceed  1,000,000  pounds. 

c  68,000  pounds  only. 

d  Bid  is  for  delivery  of  620,000  pounds  delivered  at  Valentine,  Nebr. 


FLOUR CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  .}farch  SO,  1S99,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

FLOUR— Continued. 


1 

d 

It. 

M 

a 
H 

1 
® 

1 

+3 

6 

S 

M 

1 

CO 

i 

W 

1 

O 

a 
g 

t 

i 

d 

i-s 

1 
1 

c8 
cS 

1 

1 

o 

> 

a 
a 
H 

a 
o 

t-3 

1 

.2 

1 

1 

1 

1.64 

1 

1.90 

2 
3 
4 

1.40 

l.:{0 

5 
6 

7 

cl.57 

2.10 
2.05 
2.11 

8 
9 
10 

1.99 
1.84 
1.69 
1.59 
1.86 

i.ri 

1.56 
1.46 

2.20 

11 
12 

13 

1.83 
1.75 
1.63 
1.58 

1.78 
1.86 

1.75 

2.29 

14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
1^1 

2.18 

?? 

1.75 



^3 

1 

1.87 
1.79 
1.67 
1.62 

?4 

2.08 
1.93 

1,78 
1.68 

1.72 
1.80 

/i.r5 

1.93 

25 
26 

27 
?8 

2.57 

1.69 

29 
30 
31 

S9 

. 

1.80 

2.25 

33 

9t.75 

2.63 

34 

dl.83 
rfl.68 

3f> 

36 
37 

1.6i2 

A  1.70 

38 
39 

2.04 
1.89 
1.74 
1.64 

40 

2.10 
2.05 
2.11 

41 

42 
43 
\\ 

45 
46 

e  Bid  is  for  9,300  pounds. 

/Awarded  to  bo  delivered  at  the  Ponca  subagency. 

or  Awarded  to  be  delivered  at  the  Flandreau  subagency. 

ft  Also  bids  for  delivery  at  Agency  and  Ponca  on  700,000  pounds,  1.87  and  1.95. 
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FLOUR CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  aivarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rate 
FLOUR— Continued. 


Points  of  delivery. 


Carson  School Nev . 

Carson  or  Wadsworth Nev. 

Elko  (for  West  Shoshone,  etc.) Xev. 


Schurz  (for  Piutes  and  Walker  River  School) .  Nev. 
Wadsworth (for  Nevada  School  and  Agency)  .Nev. 


Alamogordo  (for  Mescalero  Agency  and  School) 
N.Mex 

Albuquerque  School N.  Mex. 

Dulce    Side    Track   (for    Jicarilla     Subagency) 
N.  Mex 

Jicarilla  Subagency N.Mex. 

Keauis  Canon  and  Moqui  Day  Schools N.  Mex 


Gall'p  (for  Navajo  Agency  and  Schools).  N.  Mex. 

Navajo  Agency N.  Mex. 

Santa  Fe  School N.Mex. 

Eastern  Cherokee  School N.  C . 

Whittier  (for  Eastern  Cherokee  School) N.  C. 


C 


Pounds. 
48, 000 


10,  000 
47, 000 


10,  000 
26,  000 


100,  000 
25,  000 


75,  000 


49,  000 


Pounds. 
4N,000 


47,000 

10,000 
26,000 

45,000 
90,000 

100,000 


35,000 


75,000 


9O,0OO 


49,000 


3.30 


6  2.30 
2.30 


3.42 


2.81 
2.73 
2.61 
2.56 
3.35 

2.83 
2.75 
2.63 
2.58 

2.39 
2.31 
2.19 
2.14 
2.33 
2.25 
2.13 
2.08 

c2.45 


52 
40 
2.35 
3.13 
3.05 
2.93 
2.88 
2.30 
2.22 
2.10 
2.05 
2.34 
2.26 
2.14 
2.09 


a  2.  72 
a  2. 77 


2.52 
2.57 


3.50 
3.55 

2.39 
2.44 


a  Bid  is  for  delivery  at  Carson,  Nev. 

b  For  Piutes  and  Walker  River  School  of  Nevada  Agency. 

c  Bid  is  for  delivery  at  Albuquerque. 


FLOUR CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  whicli  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

FLOUR— Continued. 


,4 

fcC 

•c 
6 

i 
'6 

i 

1-5 

a 

a 
1 
J 

c3 

1 

1 

1 

J 

1 

(.4 

1 
1 

1 

d 

O 

1 

a 

a 

o 

1 

a  2. 43 
a  2.  33 

1 

2 
3 

2.13 
1.9S 

1.95 

4 

5 
6 

I 

2.13 
1.98 

9 

10 

2.66 
C2.56 

2.76 

a.ri 

2.68 

2.71 
2.67 
2.61 

11 
12 
13 

H 

3.34 

2.09 

2.31 
2.06 

d2.40 

15 
16 

17 

1R 

e3.05 

e2.23 

2.20 

19 
20 
21 

?*> 

2.35 

23 

3.83 

3.63 

'>5 

3.ro 

2.45 

2.87 

26 

27 
28 
?9 

30 
31 
32 

/2.63 

2.71 
2.67 
2.61 

2.19 
1.94 

2.65 
2.  45 

i.io 

ii.4y 

34 
35 
36 
^7 

38 
39 
40 
41 

2.35 
2.31 

2.27 

42 
43 
44 
4'i 

46 

47 

d  Delivered  on  track. 

e  Delivered  at  Dulce,  N.  Mex. 

/Delivered  at  Santa  Fe,  N.Mex. 
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FLOUR CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicatjo,  TIL,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
FLOUR— Continued. 


1 

a 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 
1 

1 

Quantity  awarded. 

W 

a 

1-5 

05 

s 

M 

1 

a 
o 
.2 
(-1 

® 
1 

3 

1 

to 

a 
3 

u 

1 

d 

o 

1 

a 

1 

Devils  Lake  Agency N.  Dak . . 

Devils    Lake    (for    Fort    Totten 
School)   N.  Dak                    

Pounds. 
20,  000 

78, 000 
78,  000 

640,  000 
640,  000 

78,  000 
150,  000 

20,  000 
640,  000 

640,  000 
260,  000 

260,  000 
472, 300 

110, 000 

8,000 

30,  000 

18,  000 

750 

36,  000 

Pounds. 

do,ooo 

al.SO 

2.19 

2.09 
1.68 

2.10 

e2.12 
e2.02 
el.  62 

2  12 
2^02 
1.62 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

Fort  Totten  School N.  Dak . . 

Fort  Yates  (for  Standing  Hook), 
N.Dak 

78,000 

c3.00 

2.19 
2.09 
L68 

2.10 

b2.7b 
&2.50 

2.50 

11 

Mandam    (for    Standing    Rock), 
N.  Dak                    .          .. 

b2.50 
62.25 

12 
13 

Rolla  (for  Fort  Totten   School), 
N.  Dak                  

14 

15 
16 
17 

Rolla      (for      Turtle     Mountain 
Baud) N.Dak.. 

Rolla  (for  Devils  Lake  Agency), 
N.Dak ....:.-. 

Standing  Rock  Agency.  .N.  Dak. . 

Standing  Rock  (for  Agency),  N. 
Dak                  

150,000 

2.08 
1.98 
1.57 

1.90 

2.14 
2.04 
1.64 

62.50 
62.25 

62.50 
62.25 

18 
19 

640,000 

20 
21 

'>.?, 

Auadarko  (for  Kiowa,  etc.)  .Okla. . 

Anadarko  (or  Chickasha) .  .Okla. . 

Darlington    (for    Cheyenne    and 
Arapahoe  Agency  and  schools), 
Okla 

t2«0,000 

23 
24 
25 
?6 

27 

47^^,300 

110,000 

8,000 



28 
29 
30 
31 

Chilocco  School Okla. . 

Kildare  (for  Kaw  School).. Okla.. 

Osage  Agency Okla.. 

Otoe  School Okla.. 

Pawnee  School Okla.. 

32 
33 
34 

^5 

36 
37 
38 
99 

40 

41 



49 

1 

a  20,000  only. 

6  Total  award  not  to  exceed  1,000,000  pounds. 

c  78, 000  pounds  only. 

d  Bid  is  for  delivery  at  Chilocco  Switch. 


FLOUR CONTINUED. 

adrertisement  of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnifthing  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  wiiich  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

FLOUR— Continued. 
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a 
o 

a 

3 
W 

c 

J 

5 

a 

I 

6 

i 

t-5 

5 

® 

'i 
1 

a 

1 

a 
1 

1 

bio 
a 

CS 

a> 

1 

.id 

6 

a 

3 

1 

1-3 

6 

1 

1 

2 
3 

4 

• 

5 
6 
7 

8 
9 

10 

1.71 
1.41 

2.05 

11 

2.00 
1.85 

12 
1? 



1.95 

2.34 

7^1.98 

14 

15 
16 

17 

1.96 
1.66 

1.8S 

18 
If) 

1.90 

2.12 

20 
■^l 

1.90 

1.83 
1.75 
1.63 
1.58 

1.83 

i.ro 

1.74 

oo 

1.70 

23 
24 
25 
?6 

1.90 
rf2.15 

1.71 
1.63 
1.51 
1.46 
1.73 
1.65 
1.53 
1.48 
1.80 
1.72 
1.60 
1.55 

1.83 
1.79 

1.74 

1.80 
1.76 

1.71 

1.92 
1.S7 

1.81 

97 

28 
29 
30 

m 

32 
33 
34 
^5 

/I.  70 

■"2.i5' 

5^2.151 

2.00 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 

41 

49. 

eBid  is  for  delivery  at  Devils  Lake. 

/For  <  i.safije  School. 

flFori)olice. 

A  Bid  is  for  delivery  at  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  warehouse. 
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FLOUR CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
FLOUR — Continued. 


Points  of  delivery. 


Shawnee Okla. . 

Stroud,  or  Shawnee  (for  Sac  and  Fox 
schools  and  police) Okla. 


Weatherford  (for  Seger  School),  Okla. 


White  Eagle  (for  Otoe,  Pawnee,  and 
Ponca) Okla. 


Armour  (for   Yankton  Agency  and 
School) S.  Dak . . 

Cheyenne  River  Agency S.  Dak. . 

Chamberlain  School S.  Dak . . 


Chamberlain     (for    Lower    Brule 
Agency) S.  Dak.. 

Chamberlain  (for  Rosebud  Agency), 
S.Dak 


Flandreau  School S.  Dak . 


Pounds 

50,  728 


50,  728 


25,  000 


O' 


S  Dak 

Pierre  School 

Pine  Ridge  Agency.. . 
Rapid  City  School     

.S.Dak.. 
-S.Dak.. 
-S.Dak.. 

police). 

Sisseton    (for     school 
S.Dak     

and 

For  school 

230,  000 
420,  000 


95, 000 

70,  000 

71,  000 

95,  000 
25,  000 
45,  000 

1,000,000 

24,  000 


23,  200 

22,  000 


Pounds. 

n 
(*) 

80,500 


2.00 


4;io,ooo 

30,000 


70,000 
71,000 

95,000 


1.87 

1.79 

1.67 

1.62 

1 

1.77 

1.65 

1 

1.73 
1.65 
1.53 
1 


24,000 


33,200 


1 
1.76 

1.71 


1.89 
1.85 
1.81 


1.75 

i.yi 

1.67 


1.90 
1.86 
1.81 


a  2. 14 
al. 
a  2.  50 
a  2.  25 

a  2. 00 
a  1.75 


a  2.  06 
a  1.81 

a  2.  06 
a  1.81 
a  2.  20 
a  1.95 


a  2.  35 
a  2. 10 


2.25 
2.00 


2.33 


c2.33i 


*No  award. 

a  Total  award  not  to  exceed  1,000,000  pounds. 
b  Bid  is  for  delivery  at  Chamberlain,  S.  Dak. 
cBid  is  for  delivery  at  Flandreau,  S.  Dak. 


FLOUR CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1S99,  for  J'urninhiug  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded. ] 

FLOUR— Continued. 


1 

1 

i 

w 

i 

1 

1 

a 

0 

g 

.q 

f 

•-3 

1 
1 

1 

u 

1 

6 
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Ph 
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P4 
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'A 
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^_ 

•-5 

O 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1 

9 

3 
4 
5 



7 
8 
9 

10 

1.75 
2.00 

11 
12 
13 

14 

1.99 
1.74 

2.17 

1.90 

1.98 

2.10 
1.90 
1.75 

1.85 
1.93 

2.32 
2.33 

1 

1.  90 

15 
16 

l.Nl 

17 
18 
19 

1.90 

20 
21 

2.15 
2.31 

1.81 

23 

C\    7:') 

1.80 

2.10 

2.00 

2.11 
2.01 
1.60 

c2. 12 
C2.02 
cl.62 

25 
'>6 

1.93 

27 
28 
•>q 

2.27 

SO 

31 

1.92 

2.00 

1.75 

32 
H3 

1.95 

d2.12 
(n.97 
(/I.  82 
dl.72 

34 

• 

2.49 

36 
37 
38 

39 

i.ro 

40 
dl 

(iliid  i.s  for  delivery  at  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 
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FLOUR CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicaf/o,  III.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  iu  large  type  denote  rates 
FLOUR— Continued. 


1 

a 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

« 

•t 

§ 

'6 

1 

o 

1 

o 

d 

I 

PI 

1 

i 

q 

o 
i-s 

i 

I 

o 

1 

Yankton  Agency S.  Dak . . 

Agency  and  School S.  Dak 

Ouray  and  Uintah  Agency Utah  . 

Price  (for  <)uray  and  tJintah) Utah . . 

Ashland  (for  La  Pointe  Agency) Wis.. 

Green  Bay  Agency  (for  police  and  school).   Wis. . 

Lac  du  Flambeau "Wis.. 

Oneida  School Wis . . 

Oneida Wis.. 

Stockbridge  School Wis . . 

Tomah  School Wis . . 

Tomah Wis . . 

Wittenberg  School Wis . . 

Wittenberg Wis.. 

Pounds. 
190,  000 
40, 000 
230,  000 

Pounds. 

1.97 

2.22 

1.82 

L95 

?. 

3 

'2:io.Aoo 

4 

170,000     iro.ono 

5 

135, 000 
35,  000 

20,  000 
4,000 

2,000 
45,  000 

35,000 

35,  000 

2,000 
45,  000 

45,  000 

30,  000 

30,  000 

0 

35,000 

2.32 

7 
8 
9 

10 

4,000 

11 
12 
18 

14 

45,000 
35,000 

2.32 

15 
16 
17 

18 
19 

^0 

21 
22 
?3 

24 
25 

?,7 

45,000 

2.29 

28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 

34 
35 
36 

30,000 

37 
38 

a  No  sample. 

fc  Total  award  not  to  exceed  1,000,000  pounds. 
c  Per  196  pounds,  delivered  in  cotton  sacks. 
d  Bid  is  for  delivery  at  Shawano,  Wis. 


FLOUR CONTINUED. 
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FLOUR— Continued. 


> 

a 

3 

a 

§ 
t 

i 
1 

s 

g 

c2 

J? 
1 
W 

1 

'6 

1 

o 

1 

w 

a 
,a 
O 

!0 

1 

bJD 

a 

a 

.£3 

o 
t-s 

a 
u 

'B 

1 

1 

6 

a 
,a 
o 

"Hi 

1 
.a 
O 

.a 
o 

•-5 

1 
S 
be 
a 

s 

r2 

i 

1 

a 

!2i 

1 

2.29 

l.SO 

2 
3 

'.2.40 

a2.26 '2.91 

4 

1  PR 

e; 

2.17 

62.50 
&2.25 

C3.85 
/3.70 

1.99 
1.89 
1.48 

2.05 
1.95 
1.55 

1.91 
1.N6 

1.81 

d2.10 
<Z2.06 
d2.01 

n 

1.60 

2.09 

e2.04 

7 
8 
9 

1 

10 
11 
12 

n 

2.36  ft  2.  50 

c3.  75 

cH.  40 

2.ii 

2.01 
1.60 
2.06 
1.96 
1.55 
2.07 
1.97 
1.56 

2.12 
2.02 
1.62 

2.07 
1.97 
1.57 

1.91 
1.N6 

1.81 

1.91 
1.81 

li 

2.35 

62.25 

6  2.50 
6  2.25 

2.09 

2.04 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
'>0 

21 
22 

2.13 

24 
25 

2.47 



C3.70 
C3.75 

2.07 
1.97 
1.56 

2.07 
1.97 
1.56 

2.07 

'  1.97 

1.57 

2.07 
1.97 
1.57 

1.93 

i.sr 

1.83 

5-2.00 

'>! 

28 
29 
30 

.... 

2.19 

2.01 
1.97 
1.91 

31 
32 
rt3 

hi.es 

2.09 

34 
35 

37 
38 

e  Offers  4,000  ])onnds  for  $81.60  delivered  at  Shawano. 

/  Bid  is  for  delivery  at  Shawano,  per  196  pounds,  delivered  in  cotton  sacks. 

g  Bids  to  furnish  45,000  pounds  for  $900. 

h  To  be  delivered  at  the  school. 
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HARD  BREAD,  HOMINY,  LARD,  AND  MESS  PORK. 


Ahstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HARD  BREAD. 


a 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

PI 

t 

c3 
>> 

1 

a 

00 

i 

a 

O 
o 

1 

1 

2 
3 
4 

Chicago 111.. 

Sioux  City Iowa.. 

Kansas  City Mo. . 

St.  Louis Mo. . 

Omaha Nebr . . 

New  York        .          .            NY.. 

Poimds. 
104,500 

104,  500 
104,  500 
104,  500 
104,  500 
104,  500 

Foimds. 
104,500 

a.  0317 

a .  0307 

a.0397 

2.99 
3.03 

a  2.  02 

6  6.  00 

fS 

3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.25 

R 

7 

H 



HOMINY. 

q 

Chicago Ill . . 

Omaha  and  Kansas  City Mo.. 

Kansas  City Mo.. 

Omaha Nebr. . 

Oneida  Station Wis.. 

400 
50,  900 
50,  900 
50,  900 
50,  900 
1,500 

10 

d  . 0104 

&1.25 

11 

50,900 

1? 

13 

14 

/I.  25 

LARD. 


i 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

o 

•■a 
a 

1 

1 
® 

8 

1 

g 
o 

i3 

6 
O 

o 

a 
o 

I 

15 

Chicago 111.. 

Chicago  (or  Kansas  City) 111. . 

Pounds. 

400 

53,  745 

Pounds. 

9.00 

16 
17 

18 

*50,000 

.06i 

.06f 

g  .  0680 
f/.0660 

19 

Toledo ." Iowa. . 

Kansas  City Mo . . 

St.  Louis  (St.  Joseph  or  Omaha).. Mo.. 
Omaha Nebr. . 

Omaha  (or  Sioux  City) Nebr. . 

Albuquerque  School N.  Mex . . 

Osage  Agency Okla.. 

Yankton S.  Dak . . 

Totnah Wis.. 

400 
53,  745 

25,  000 

53,  745 
53,  745 

53, 745 

2,000 

1,000 

1,400 

600 

?0 

.06i 

.06^ 

21 

^2 

23 
24 

25 

"o«6| 

7.34 

26 

27 

28 
2P 

30 

31 

32 

1                     1 

MESS  PORK. 


32 

Chicago 111.. 

St.  Louis  or  St.  Joseph Mo.. 

Kansas  City Mo . . 

Omaha Nebr.. 

Green  Bay  Agency Wis.. 

Tomah Wis.. 

500 

1,006 
1,006 
1,006 
1,006 
16 
5 

i,ioo 

8.35 
8.375 

33 
34 

(79.875 

35 

10.04 

36 

37 

38 

39 

*  To  be  delivered  in  Chicago,  Omaha,  and  Kansas  City  to  Calvin  Favorite  at . 
a  In  50-pound  boxes. 

6100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  (for  Green  Bay  Agency,  Stockbridge  school,  and  Police.) 
c  100-pound  sacks. 


3§  and  .06^. 


HARD  BREAD,  HOMINY,  LARD,  AND  MESS  PORK. 
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HARD  BREAD. 


•-5 

® 

o 

1 

£ 
5 

1 

o 
Hi 

0) 

— • 

1 

u 
® 

00 

1 

^1 

1 

1 

1 
s 

1 

2 
3 
4 

f; 

(^ 

7 

f^ 

i 

HOMra  Y. 


1.85 

9 

•  Olj 

.0115 

.0097  1           .099 

t 

1.03 

•  OlJ 

1  10 

.99 

11 

c  91      12 

c  .94      13 

'  14 

i 

LARD. 


d  Pearl  liotniny  in  double  sacks. 

e 50,900  i)oiiiid.s  only. 

/F.  o.  b.  Chicago,  or  delivered  at  Oneida  Station. 

g  F.  o.  b. 


1 

4) 

be 

1 

o 

1 

o 
,2 

■2 

'3 

6 
3 
.2 

o 

6 

i 

.a 

0 

1 

1 

a 

Ti 

.  0727 

16 

17 

18 

.06 

10 

'>() 

6.87i 
6.75' 

21 

.0727 

23 

?,*> 

.0674 

26 
?,7 

.0636 

.06 

6.00 

28 

1 

.07 

30 

::::::;:;;i;;:;. .:::::::::::... 

7.25 

31 

1 

6.88 

3? 

1 

MESS  PORK. 

3?, 

9.94 
9.94 
9.94 
9.94 

33 
34 
3'> 

36 



37 

12.00 

"ii'2i' 

38 

39 
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OATS. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  tyj^e  denote  rates 
OATS. 


a 

"A 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

o 
1 

1 

'■£ 

o 

1 

a 

tJD 

W 

1 

1 

J 

o 

-2 

a 

1 
2 
9 

Ignacio  Subagency Colo. . 

(xrand  Junction  School Colo. . 

Mancos Colo . . 

Founds. 
30,  000 
25.  000 

25,  000 
5(1.  000 

Founds. 
30,000 

1.40 

L89 
2.'i6 

1.57 
L57 
1.67 

L50 

i.'eo 

1.35 

""i.'25 
1.45 

.25,000 

1.50 

^ 

Chicliasha  (for  Kiowa) Ind.  T . .  |      143,  000 

1       ^.'s  nnn 

.95 

6 

7 

Wyandotte  (for  Seneca  School) Ind.  T . . 

Cedarvale Kans . . 

Bagley  (for  R.  L.  Ann.  and  school) Minn. . 

Lathrop  (For  L.L.Ann,  and  school) Minn.. 

Park  Rapids  (P.P.  School) Minn.. 

Seneca  (for  Quapaw  police) Mo.. 

Blackfeet  Agency Mont.. 

Crow  Agency  (for  Tongue  River) Mont. . 

Durham  Station  (for  Blackfeet) Mont. . 

Rosebud  (for  Tongue  River) Mont. . 

Tongue  River  Agency .. 

11,  000 

44,  000 

9,000 

6,000 

15,  000 

3,000 

2,000 

3,000 

20,  000 

60,  000 

30,  000 

60,  000 

30. 000 

30,  000 

15,  000 

15,  000 

200,  000 

100,  000 

ii,ooo 

1 

L07 
1.07 

q 

9,000 
ti,000 

■       1' 

10 

n 

L27 

y 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3O,0OO 

60,000 

1 

IS 

1 

w 

TS 

1 

.98 

1H 

17 

1R 

10 

1 

'>0 

30,000 

'>1 

Dakota  City  (for  Omaha  school) IVebr. . 

Omaha  School Xebr. . 

Rushville  (for  P.  Ridge) Nebr . . 

Valentine  (for  Rosebud) Nebr. . 

99 

LOO 

^S 

300,000 
100,000 

^1 

X 


Points  of  delivery. 


Carson  School Nev. 

Wadsworth  (for  Nevada  Agency) Nev. 

Alaraagorda  (for  Mescalero  School) N.  Mex . 

Dulce  (for  Jicarilla  Subagency) N.  Mex. 

Gallup  (for  Navajo  school) . .  .* N.  Mex . 

Jicarilla  Subagency N.  Mex. 

Keams  Canon  School N.  Mex. 

Navajo  Agency  (for  school) N.  Mex. 

Pueblo  A  gency N.  Mex . 

Santa  Fe  (for  Pueblo) N.  Mex . 

Santa  Fe  School N.  Mex. 

Devils  Lake  Agencv N.  Dak. 

RoUa  (for  Devils  Lake) N.  Dak . 


TJ 

«tt 

O 

>i 

PI 

03 

0 

o- 

Pounds. 

10,  000 

5,000 

40,  000 

40,  000 

17,  000 

40,  000 

18,  000 

17,  000 

8,000 

8,000 

30,  000 

8,700 

8,700 

Founds. 

io,ooo 

5,000 

(*) 


17,000 
40,000 
18,000 


8,000 
"36,006 
"  "8,766 


1.97 
2.25 
1.45 
1.69 
1.79 


2.55 
2.30 


1.41 


*No  award;  Indians  will  furnish. 

a  "Will  deliver  at  Blackfeet  Agency  for  10  cents  per  cwt. 


1.64 

1.83 
2.15 


3.46 

LOO 


1.99 

2.32 


OATS. 
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OATS. 


1 

1 

i 

CO 

6 

I 
(-1 

d 

o 

'o 

1-3 
1-5 

W 

§ 

i 

6 

H3 

1-5 

>> 

'C 
Ah 

1 

1 

1 

h 
i 

1 

1 

W 

i 

o 

t 

1 

H 

1 

O 

93 

i 

05 

1 

1 

. 

.1 

1 

1.48 

1.33 

........ 

9 



1 

s 

1.75 

""""'1""' 



1"" 

/| 

.     ..1..-. 

1 

1 

•i 

1  395 

\ 

1 

1 

6 

.94 

.91 

1.35    1  on 

1 

7 

1.245 

8 
q 

1.26 
1.24 

1.29 
1.29 
1.28 

1.34 
1.124 

1.34 
1.34 
1.34 

in 

1.40 

11 
1'> 

1? 

14 

.93 

1.2951  no 

1.27 
1.45 
1.22 
1.38 
1.98 
1.29 

1.35 

16 

17 

900.  00 

a  1.57 

1.32 

18 

19 

1.85 

1.75 

'>0 

''I 

'>'> 

.97 
.95 

1.19 
1.17 

1.16 
1.14 

1.455 

1.18 
1.07 

1.17 
1.15 

23 
.4 

a 
% 

1 

•3 
1 
1 

1 

1 

J 

.a 

% 

<1 

d 
O 

1 

d 

< 

Patrick  S.  Byrne. 

i 

a 
o 

Eh 
a 
2 

1 

1 

g 
3 

cl.95 

9'i 

'>6 

97 

1.83 

'>8 

oq 

1.50 

1.45 

30 

3.60 

31 
32 
33 
34 

1.35 



1.62 

1.35 

1.35 

&1.31i 

:s6 

37 

1.40 

6 Bid  i.s  42  cents  per  bushel. 

c  Contingent  upon  his  getting  contract  for  barley. 
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OATS CONTINUED    AND    RICE. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
OATS— Continued. 


1 

a 

pi 

Points  of  delivery. 

Quantity  offered. 
Quantity  awarded. 

bJD 

a 

t 
in 

W 

<A 

1 

6 

d 

2 

1 

pq 

Anadarko Okla. . 

Pounds. 
143,  000 

44,  000 
9,600 

12,  800 

12,  800 

16, 000 

9,600 

51,200 

15,  000 

50,  000 

50,  000 

30, 000 

50,  000 

50,  000 

8,500 

10,  000 

200,  000 

100,  000 

35,  000 

35,  000 

2,880 

60,  000 

50,  000 

50,  000 

20,  000 

50,  000 

Pounds. 

143,000 

44,000 

9,6  OO 

13,800 

.97 

.89 

2 

1.66 

.9375 
.9375 

3  ;  Pawnee  Agency Okla.. 

4  PawTiPf^  Splinni" Oklfl. 

5 

White  Eagle  Hot  Pawnee  and  Pouca,  etc.) 
Okla -  - 

6 

7 

nhntnberlnin  School S.  Dak . . 

H 

q 

.98 

.87 
1.04 
1.01 
1.01 

10 

15,666 

11   1  nhnrnhpHflin  ^for  T.ower  "Rrnle^    ...S.  Dak.. 

1? 

Chamberlain  (for  Crow  Creek) S.  Dak. . 

Cheyenne  River  Agency S.  Dak.. 

Crow  Creek  Agency S.  Dak. . 

Lower  Brule  Agency S.  Dak.. 

Rapid  City  School  .'. S.  Dak.. 

Pierre  School S.  Dak . . 

Pine  Ridge  Agency S.  Dak.. 

Rosebud  Agency S.  Dak .  - 

Sisseton  School S.  Dak . . 

IS 

30,000 

50,000 

50,000 

8,500 

io,ooo 

14 

15 

16 



1.75 

1.82 

17 

IH 

19 



^0 



■^1 

Sisseton S.  Dak  . 

Sisseton  (for  police) S.  Dak . . 

35,000 

3,880 
60,000 



l.Ol 
l.Ol 

.99 

^? 

23 

24  ,  Keshena      Wis.. 

25  Green  Bay  Agency Wis . . 

26  1   T,ac  dn  Flam  beau  ^foracbooli Wis.. 

5O,0OO 
30,000 



1.33 
.97 

1.11 

.95 

27 

Shawano Wis . . 

RICE. 


1 

a 

"A 

Points  of  delivery. 

£ 

■I 

o 

i 

1 

t 

a 
0 

a 
a 

o 
£ 

1 

">?, 

Chicago 111.. 

Pounds. 

300 

63,  780 

5,850 

6,500 

25,  000 

25,  000 

400 

100 

Pounds. 

c.05i 

9q 

63,7SO 

.0510 

.0550 
.0525 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
^5 

?6 

S7 

Ra 

S9 

-10 

a  Bushels. 
dF.o.b. 


b  All  for  $609. 38 
e  Per  cwt. 


c  Chicago,  f.  o.  b.  (or  Oneida,  Wis.) 


OATS CONTINUED. 
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OATS— Continued. 


a" 

1 

O 

© 

% 
O 

a 

1-3 

1 
1 

6 

u 

t 
< 
hi 

J 

5 

a 

2 

1 

1 
1 

:3 

Pi 

1 

ffl 

a 

s 

1 

,13 

o 

a 

1 

s 

bX) 

O 
t-3 

1 
1 

1 

a 

d 

1 

9 

1 

•^ 

1 



4 

'^ 

'^ 

1.10 

.93 

1.15 

6 

7 
8 
9 
10 

n 

•  •  • 

1? 

i.22 
1.22 
1.22 

l.iiO 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
'^1 

1.10 
1.10 

.9N 
.98 

l.tiO 

1.40 

1.55 

l.'iH 

1.33 

1.39 
1.42 
1.25 

1.655 

99 



1.07 

1.15 

1.13 

.99 

9S 

.99 

?4 

.84 



m 

1.14 
1.15 

^6 

&  609.38 

?7 

RICE. 


1 

n 

I 
CO 

M 

1 
5 

0) 

1 

1 

W 
a 

o 
O 

1 

a 

H 
1 

t-3 

W 
a 

J 

! 

1 

s 

.041 
.05 

.04a 

.04§ 

.0505 
.  0435 

98 

d.05 

.0527 
.  0527 
.0507 
.0494 
.0477 
.0456 

/'S.  50 

oq 

30 

.0561 
.0547 
.0553 
.0515 

eS.OO 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

'10 

IND, 


/Per  cwt.  for  Green  Bay  Agency,  Stockbridge  school  and  police. 

pt2 26 
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RICE CONTINUED AND    ROLLED    OATS. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
RICE. 


Points  of  delivery. 


Sioux  City Iowa. 

Lawrence Kans . 

St.  Louis,  f.  o.  b Mo . 


New  York  City 


..N.Y. 


Pounds. 
14,  360 


3,000 
30. 000 


63,  780 


Pounds. 


.05^ 
.05 
.04i 


.05 
.06 


a. 0330 
a. 0468 
a. 0480 
a. 0518 
a. 0543 


KOLLED  OATS. 


Fort  Lewis  School Colo.. 

Chicago Ill . . 

Chicago,  f .  0.  b 

Chicago,  f.  o.  b.  (or  Oneida,  Wis.) 

Lawrence Kans . . 

Kansas  City Mo . . 

Kansas  City  (or  Omaha) 

St.  Louis,  f.  o.  b Mo . . 

Omaha Nebr. 


5,400 

300 

90,  076 

63,  780 

80,  076 

250 

1,000 

9,000 

90,  076 

90,  076 

90,  000 

90,  076 

80,000 


02i 


.0347 
, 04125 


a  Total  order  for  rice  must  not  exceed  30,000  pounds. 
*  To  be  delivered  at  Kansas  City  and  Omaha,  at  $1.61. 


RICE — CONTINUED — AND    ROLLED    OATS. 
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RICE. 


6 
O 

.2 

'i 

i 

a 
IS 

1 

1 

^ 
h 

i 
1 

2 

1 

H 

t 

1 

1 

m 

1 

d 
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5 

1 

Hi 

t3 

ea 

1 

§ 

6 

1 

i-s 

pq 
1 

1 

1 

2 
3 
4 



5 

6 

.0502 
.0485 
.0468 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

■ 

12 
13 

ROLLED  OATS. 


4.00 

14 

3.50 

15 

2.50 
2.  33^ 

i>1.60 

.0214 

cl.67 
cL56 

.02^ 

.02i 

dL62 

Ifi 

17 

18 

.02i 

1^* 

/7.50 
.03 

90 

'>1 

99 

bl.61 

5-1.68 

'>•^ 

9| 



?■> 

1 

&1.61 

26 

97 

( 

h  Per  case;  36  2-pound  packages  to  case. 

cPer  case;  36  packagers  to  case. 

d  f.  o.  I).,  per  case;  36  2-pound  packages  to  case. 

/For  Green  liay  Agency,  Stockbridge  school  and  police. 

5- In  100-pound  sacks. 
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SALT,    COARSE. 

Abstract  of  ^proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
SALT,  COARSE. 


1 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

5tt 
o 

•-3 

i 

% 
i 

G" 

1 

s 
ra 

'o 

< 

o 

1 
1 

6 

a 

,a 
o 

i 

i 

6 

1 
1 

1 

Fort    Apache    Agency  and  School, 

Pounds. 

950 

950 

1,500 

250 
600 
2,000 
1,000 
100 
100 
100 
100 

600 

500 
1,400 

700 
1,000 

400 

400 

700 
500 

1,000 
5,500 

840 

2,000 

3,000 

200 

500 

500 

1,500 

500 

500 

300 

100,  000 

Pounds. 

n 
(*) 
(*) 

(*) 
(*) 

'.i,000 

(*) 

lOO 

2.84 

0 

Fort  Apache  Agency Ariz.. 

San  Carlos  Agency Ariz.. 

Seligman  (for     Yava    Supai    School), 
^riz                         . .. ,. 

3.23 
1.84 

9 

4 

2.46 
1.94 
1.58 
1.89 

5 
6 

7 

Needles  (for  Fort  Mojave) Cal . . 

Fort  Lewis  School Colo.. 

Grand  Junction  School Colo. . 

Iguacio  Subagency Colo . . 

Ignacio Colo. . 

Mancos  (for  Navajo  Springs) Colo. . 

Navajo  Springs  Agency Colo.. 

Black  foot  (for     Fort     Hall    School), 
Idaho 

1.97 

1.47 

!  1.87 

2.25 

1.40 

s 

1.40 

q 

2.40 
2.40 

10 

1.60 
1.85 

11 

lOO 

(*) 
(*) 

12 

2.18 
2.29 

13 

Eoss    Fork  (for   Fort   Hall  Agency), 
Idaho 

I'l 

Chickasha Ind.T.. 

Quapa w  School 3 nd.  T. . 

Wyandotte  (for Seneca  School). Ind.T.. 

Sac  and  Fox  School Iowa. . 

Toledo  (for  Sac  and  Fox  School)  .Iowa. . 

Baxter    Springs  (foi  Quapaw  School), 

Kans 

.85 

T> 

roo 

l.OOO 

16 

.91 
.98 

.89 

M 

1 

18 

400 

.94 

.84 
.91 

.93 
.51 

.y9 

.86 

1.29 
1.40 
1.48 
1.79 
.94 
1.31 

19 

.78 
.89 

90 

?0 

Cedarvale  (for  Osage  School)  ..  .Kans.. 
German  town    (for  Kickapoo    School), 
Kans 

300 

i,ooo 

5,500 

840 
'^,000 

21 

99 

Lawrence  School Kans . . 

"White     Cloud     (for     Great     Nemaha 

School) Kans. . 

Mount  Pleasant  School Mich.. 

Bagley  (forlx.  L.  annuity) Minn.. 

Detroit  ( W.  E.  Agency) Minn . . 

Lathrop  (for  L.  L.  School) Minn.. 

Park  Rapids  (for  P.  P.  School) , .  Minn . . 

Pipestone  School Minn . . 

Twin  Valley Minn.. 

Wild  Rice  River  School Minn . . 

Seneca  (for  Quapaw  police) Mo.. 

St.     Louis   (f.  o.  h.)  for  the    Indian 

service Mo . . 

Blackfeet  Agency Mont.. 

Crow    Agency    Station  (for    Tongue 

River) Mont. . 

Crow  Agency Mont. . 

Durham  Station  (for  Blackfeet) .Mont. . 

Fort  Shaw  School Mont.. 

Fork  Peck  Agency Mont.. 

Poplar Mont.. 

Rosebud  (for  Tongue  River) Mont. . 

Tongue  River  Agency Mont . . 

Genoa  School .' Nebr.. 

Hope  School Nebr . . 

Rushville  (for  Pine  Ridge) Nebr. . 

Santee  Agency  (Santees) Nebr. . 

'":":  :59 

23 

^-l 

.81 
1.30 

?,5 

3,O0O    

96 

300 

97 

500 

500 

l,500 

500 

•JR 

?f> 

.96 

SO 

r?l 

3? 

300 

.95 

.81 

33 

M 

20,  000 

8,000 

12,000 

20,  000 

4,000 

5.000 

5,000 

8,000 

8,000 

4,000 

200 

1,  400 

1,000 

30,000 

35 

1.46 
1.46 
1.61 
L69 

3fi 

12,000 

37 

1.47 

38 

4,000 
5,000 

3P 

4n 

1.74 

41 

49 

8,000 

4,000 

300 

],400 

i,ooo 

43 

.71 

.69 

44 

4f) 

.80 

.86 

46 

SALT,    COARSE. 
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1 

1 

3 

O 

1 

1 

S3 

d 

O 
•-3 

1 

o 

1 

6 

g 

1 

u 

I 

Sever  S.  Stadsvold. 

1 

o 
C5 

a 

E 

o 

.£3 
< 

u 

a 
.a 
3 

CO 

w 
1 

1 

1 

1 

o 

a> 
52; 

1 
2 



/) 

i 

»> 

1.50 

1     .... 

n 

1 

7 

1.50 

1 

8 

1 

q 

1 



10 

1.90 

1.50 

1 

n 

1 

1? 

1 

n 

11 

1 

.75 
.75 

1^ 

1 

.  1 

16 

1 

17 

t 

1.00 

18 

i 

iq 

'>0 

?1 

1.00 

99 

9-^ 

1.50 
1.99 
1.44 
1.94 
1.94 
1.15 
1.96 

* 

9,1 

1.34 

0^ 

r    " 

'>6 

1 

97 

1 

''R 

a  1.24 

1.20 

.75 

9q 

"" 

SO 

1.50 

1 

?1 

.:::..::i: : :: 

.75 

-^9 

..52 

ss 

1.48 

1.49 

1.49 

1.43 

1.46 

1.59 

1.54 

1.49 

1.99 

34 

cl.45 
cl.45 

S^ 

S6 

S7 

•^R 

S9 

40 

41 

4? 

43 

.87 

41 

.99 
1.20 

A'S 

. 

.87 

^6 

1         i 

*  No  award ;  to  be  purcba.sed  in  San  Francisco, 
a  Bid  is  lor  delivery  at  ripeatoue. 


h  In  100-ponnd  double  sacks. 

c  Double  sacked ;  burlap,  covered  with  gunny. 


406  SALT,  COARSE CONTINUED. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
SALT,  COARSE— Continued. 


Points  of  delivery. 


Dulce  (for  Jicarilla) IST.  Mex . 

J  icarilla  Subagency N.  Mex . 

Gallup  (for  Navajo  Agency) N.  Mex. 

Keams  Canyon  School N.  Mex . 

Navajo  Agency N.  M  ex . 

Santa  Fe  School N.  M ex 

Whittier  (for  Eastern  Cherokee  School) N.  C. 

Fort  Berthold  Agency N.  Dak 

Fort  Totten  School N.  Dak 

Minot  (for  Fort  Berthold) N.  Dak 

Anadarko  (for  Kiowa  schools) Okla 

Chilocco  School Okla 

Kildare  (for  Kaw  Scliool) ( )kla 

Stroud,  or  Shawnee Okla 

Shawnee  (for  Absentee  Shawnee  and  S.  and  L.  School) 

Okla 

Weatherford  (for  Seger  School) Okla 

White  Eagle  (for  Pawnee  School  and  Agency) .  .Okla 

Armour  (for  Yankton  School; S.  Dak 

Chamberlain  ibchool S.  Dak 

Chamberlain  (for  Crow  Creek) S.  Dak 

Chamberlain  (for  Lower  Brule) S.  Dak 

Cheyenne  River  Agency S.  Dak 

Crow  Creek  Agency S.  Dak 

Flandreau  School S.  Dak 

Lower  I>rnle  Agency S.  Dak 

Sisseton  School S.  Dak 

Yankton  School S.  Dak 

Uintah  and  Ouray  agencies Utah 

Lac  du  Flambeau  School Wis 

Oneida  School Wis 

Oneida  Station Wis 

Tomah  School Wis 

Wittenberg  School Wis 


Pounds. 

3,000 

3,  000 

900 

400 

900 

1,500 

600 

5,000 

3,000 

5,000 

1,400 

8,  OOOJ 

2,  000] 

900 

900 
1,000 
1,060 
1,000 

500 
4,000 
3,000 
10,  000 
4,000 
1,000 
3,000 

800 
1,000 
12,  000 
1,500 
2,240 
2,240 
1,500 

600 


Pounds 
3,000 


1.50 


1.65 


(*) 
(*) 
(*) 
1,500 

5,000 
3,000 


1,400 
8,000 
'.2,000 


900 
1,000 
1,060 


500 


10,000 
4,000 
1,000 
.'{,000 
800 
],000 
(*) 
1,500 


3,3  40 

1,500 

600 


2.30 
1.40 

1.70 


1.15 
.65 


1.95 


.85 

'i.'i7 


*  No  award ;  to  be  purchased  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
a  Delivered  at  Sisseton,  S.  Dak. 
b  Delivered  at  Price,  Utah. 
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• 

1 

? 

2.15 

^ 

2.84 

4 

f> 

1.27 

1.33 

l.OO 



6 

1.54 

1 

7 

1.59 
1.05 

S 

1  09 
1.68 
.96 

.83 

q 

in 



11 



1^ 

.65 

13 

14 

15 
16 

17 



sr 

.91 

.63 

1.49 

18 

1.42 

1.21 

1.19 

19 

1.42 

i.so 

1  30 



'>0 

1.42 

O] 

1.32 

.93 
1.40 
1.40 

1.40 

.90 



9-> 

1  .'i9 

?S 

i.36 

i.26 

1.10 

'>4 



l..i9 

■ 

"Jt 

a  1.86 

1.45 

1.12 

'>6 

/,H7 



97 

b  i.  75 

•>« 

1.17 

1.09 

.79 

?9 

.79 

SO 

dll.35 

SI 

1.  14 

1.03 

1.29 

1'> 

.81 

e.59 

.55 

ss 

1 

d  $11.25  for  all,  or  0.50|  cents  per  hundredweight. 
e  Hid  is  for  delivery  at  Wittenberg,  Wis. 
/Contract  is  for  delivery  at  agency. 
(/  Dulce  side  track. 
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SALT,    FINE. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
SALT,  FINE. 


1 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

o 

t 

a 

1 

<i5 

w 

a 
O 

2.50 

O 

Id 

1 

1 

cS 

.a 

8 

1 

6 
a 

rs 

1 

• 
Colorado  River  Agency  and  School.  Ariz. . 
Fort  Apache  Agency  and  School  ..Ariz.. 

Hackberry  (for  Hualapai) Ariz.. 

San  Carlos  A  gency Ariz . . 

Seligman  (for  Supai  school) Ariz.. 

Phcenix  School Ariz . . 

Needles  (for  Colorado  River) Cal.. 

Needles  (for  Fort  Mojave) Cal.. 

Ignacio  (for  snbagency) Colo.. 

Ignacio  Subagency Colo.. 

Fort  Lewis  School Colo . . 

Grand  Junction  School Colo. . 

Mancos  (for  Navajo  Springs) Colo. . 

Navajo  Springs  Agency Colo . . 

Blackfoot  (for  Fort  Hall  School)  .Idaho.. 
Chickasha  (for  Kiowa  schools)  ..  .Ind.  T.. 

Quapaw  School Ind.  T . . 

Wyandotte  (for  Seneca,  etc.,  school), 
Ind.  T 

Pounds. 
3,500 
6,440 
400 
18,800 
100 
7,500 

3,  5U0 

2,  000 
1,500 
1.500 

4,  000 
500 

1,500 
1,500 
1.500 

3,  850 
1,200 

800 
700 
700 

1,200 
1,200 

200 

800 

2,  500 

300 
1,000 

650 

560 

90 

600 
300 

2.000 
600 

1,500 

500 

500 

260 

100,  000 

1,000 
3,000 
3,000 
500 
2,000 
2,  000 
2,000 
1,000 

Pounds. 

('•) 

2 

2.84 

3.23 

3.25 

""i'io" 

/\ 

2.02 

t\ 

3.10 

1.83 
2.49 
2.49 
1.89 

6 

1.65 
2.60 
2.30 
1.90 

1.50 
'2.' 25' 

7 

8 

q 

10 

4,000 

(*) 

11 

1.70 

2.20 
2.20 

1.74 
1.93 
2.15 

1?, 

1R 

14 

1,500 

(*) 

15 

2.48 

Ifi 

1.05 

17 

1,300 

800 
700 

18 

1.25 

1.15 
I.IN 

IP 

Toledo  (for  Sac  and  Fox  School) . .  .Iowa. . 

Sac  and  Fox  School Iowa.  . 

Baxter  Springs    (for    Quapaw    School), 
Kans 

90 

1.18 

.98 

.89 

1.25 
1.25 

.84 

21 

1.08 
.N5 

l.OH 

.81 

1.40 

.ftS 

1.81 

^^ 

Cedarvale  (for  Osage  School) Kans.. 

Germantown  (for   Kickapoo  School), 

1  /.200 

200 

800 

3,500 

300 

i,ooo 

650 

23 

?4 

Hoyt  (for  Pottawatomie  School)  . .  Kans. . 

Lawrence  School Kans.. 

White  Cloud  (for  Great  Nemaha  School), 
Kans 

?5 

26 

?,7 

Mount  Pleasant  School ..Mich.. 

Bagley  (for  R.  L,  police  and  school  of 
White  Earth  Agency) Minn . . 

Detroit   (for   White    Earth     police  and 

School) Minn  . 

Lathrop  (for  L.  L.  School) Minn . . 

Morris  School Minn . . 

Park  Rapids  (tor  P.  P.  School) Minn . . 

Pipestone  School Minn . . 

Twin  Valley Minn . . 

Wild  Rice  River  School Minn.. 

Seneca  (for  Modocs) Mo.. 

St.  Louis  (for  the  Indian  Service) . . .  .Mo. . 

Arlee  (for  Flathead  Agency) Mont . . 

Blackfeet  Agency Mont . . 

Durham  (for  Blackfeet  Agency).. Mont.. 

Fort  Shaw  School Mont . . 

Fort  Peck  Agency Mont.. 

Harlem  (for  Fort  Belknap) Mont.. 

Poplar  (for  Fort  Peck) Mont.. 

Red  Rock  (for  Lemhi) Mont. . 

.92 

28 

?q 

. 

30 

31 

600 

:iOO 

3,000 

600 

1,500 

1.74 
1.64 

l.Si) 
1.84 

1.14 
1.73 

S9 

33 

1.47 

34 

35 

1.25 

3fi 

37 

500 

260 

38 

L25 

.99 

39 

40 
41 
4? 

i,ooo 
;{,ooo 

2.67 

43 

44 

2.25 

.■:;■.■;  ""s.'i.v 

45 

500 
2,000 
3,000 

1.  94 

4fi 

47 

ii.49 

2.36 
3.38 

48 

49 

i,ooo 

*  To  be  purchased  in  San  Francisco, 
a  For  the  entire  lot. 
b  Bid  is  for  delivery  at  Morris,  Minn. 
c  Bid  is  for  delivery  at  Pipestone,  Minn. 
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43 
95 

'3 

o 

4J 

1 

1 

d 

o 

1 

1 
hi 

1 

u 
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a 
w 
1 

1 

1 

o 
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73 

eg 

1 

i 
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O 

-< 

1 

i 

s 

w 

1 

B 

1 

.     1 

9 

"^ 

4 



5 

al46.  25 



6 

7 

1 

8 

q 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

10 

1.53 

1 

11 



1^ 

1.70 
1.95 

13 

2.00 

1.75 

::.::.:: 

14 

15 

16 

l.OO 
l.OO 

17 

.... 

18 

1.50 

19 

20 

?1 

29 

2S 

24 

2.00 

25 

J 

26 

1.99 

1 

'>7 

1.50 

• 

■^R 



1.98 
1.99 

1.89 
1.94 
1.40 
1.94 
1.40 
1.96 



9q 



SO 

SI 

S9 

" 

?^1.50 

SS 

34 

cl.50 

1.  30 

cl.OO 

35 



36 

.:..::::::::: 

1.75 

37 

1.00 


38 

dl.58 
ell8 
/.60 

39 

40 
41 
4? 

a.a4 

2.19 
1.89 

^2.07 
^1.97 

43 



44 

45 

46 

47 

2.26 

48 

49 

dNo.  1, 3  pounds  in  double  sacks.  \ 

pNo.  1,  5  ])oiind8  ill  doiibh^  sucks.  >  f.  o.  b. 

/No.  I  bulk  in  ltlO-i)onnd  double  sacks.  J 

^  Will  not  deliver  uulesa  awarded  coarse  salt  for  Black  feet. 
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SALT,    FINE CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  Til.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
SALT,  FINE— Continued. 


Points  of  delivery. 


Dakota  City  (for  Omaha  School) Nebr. 

Genoa  School Nebr . 

liushville  (for  Pine  Ridge) Nebr. 

Saiitee  Agency  and  School  (for  Santees) . . .Nebr. 

Stuart  (for  liosebud  Agency) Nebr. 

Valentine  (for  Rosebud  Agency) Nebr. 

Carson  School Nev. 

Elko  (for  West  Shoshone  Agency) Nev. 

Schurz  (for  PiutesandW.  R.  School) Nev. 

Western  Shoshone  Agency Nev. 

Alamagordo  (for  Mescalero) N.  Mex. 

Albuquerque  School N.  Mex. 

Dulce  (for  Jicarilla  Subagency)   N.Mex. 

Gallup  (for  Navajo  Agency  and  schools)  .N.  Mex. 

Keams  Canyon  School N.Mex. 

Navajo  Agency N.  Mex. 

Santa  Fe  School N.  Mex. 

Santa  Fe  (for  Pueblos) N.Mex. 

Whittier  (for  Eastern  Cherokees) N.  C. 

Fort  Totten  School N.  Dak. 

Standing  Rock  Agency N.  Dak. 

Anadarko  (for  Kiowa 'schools) Okla. 

Chilocco  School Okla. 

Darlington  (for  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe) .  .Okla. 

Kildare  (for  Kaw  School) Okla. 

Shawnee  (for  Sac  and  Fox) Okla. 

Stroud  or  Shawnee Okla. 

Weatherford  (for  Seger  School) Okla. 

'White  Eagle  (for  Otoe,  Pawnee,  and  Ponca)Okla. 

Armour  (for  Yankton) S.  Dak. 

Chamberlain  School S.  Dak . 

Chamberlain  ( for  Crow  Creek) S.  Dak . 

Chamberlain  (for  Lower  Brule) S.  Dak. 

Chamberlain  (for  Rosebud) S.  Dak. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency S.  Dak  - 

Crow  Creek  Agency...' S.  Dak. 

Flandreau  Scliool S.  Dak . 

Lower  Brule  Agency S.  Dak . 

Pierre  School S.  Dak . 

Rapid  City  School S.  Dak . 

Sisseton  School S.  Dak . 

Sisseton S.  Dak . 

Yankton  Agency  and  School S.  Dak . 


Pounds. 
1,400 
2,000 

35,  000 
1,300 


1,000 

30, 000 

2,000 

30,  000 

28, 000 

1,  500 

2,300 

370 

2,300 

1,500 

2,500 

a  3,  000 

2,600 

400 

2,600 

4,300 

200 

1,500 

500 

6,420 

3,850 

2,  000 

5,280 

200 

1,000 

1,800 

780 

2,000 

3,000 

500 

1,  500 

1,000 

2,  000 

500 

1,500 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

600 

600 

3,000 

Pounds. 


td,000 

35,000 

l,300 


2,000 


-56,000 

(*) 


(*) 

1,500 

3,500 


(*) 
(*) 
(*) 
4,300 

'-iOO 
1,500 

500 
6,420 
:j,850 
2,000 

5,aso 
-am 

1,800 


rso 

'^,060 


500 


a,ooo 

500 
1,500 
2,000 

i,ooo 
2,ooo 
i,ooo 


600 
3,000 


1.65 
1.14 


.99 
.89 


1.08 


.83 


2.50 
2.20 
3.50 


.87 
2.67 


1.05 
1.93 


3.98 

2.10 

1.95 


2.80 
1.55 


1.81 
1.83 

1.78 
1.51 


.82 
.95 
1.25 

"i.'is 

1.67 


1.08 
.73 
.89 

.83 
1.03 


I.IO 
.90 

1.21 
L39 
L39 
1.39 


L68 
"i."29' 


1.69 
1.58 


1.61 


1.20 

.85 


1.21 


cl.20 
1.35 


1.69 

i.i'a 


*  To  be  purchased  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
a  Not  called  for. 
h  In  5-pound  sacks 
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advertisement  of  March  SO,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

SALT,  FINE— Continued. 


Patrick  E.  Byrne, 
d  ohn  L.  Turner. 

6 
0 

1 
< 

1 

PI 
1 

t 
1 

s 

s 

1 

<1 

t 

6 

C 

1 

.2 

t 

a 

a 

a 

Hi 

u 

s 

e 
0 

eS 

a 

^_ 

1 

•-5 

1 

_  _ .   . 

1 

:::": :::::::::::  :i:::::::: 

....... 

2 

1.  00           .  94 

1 

S 

1.30 

4 

5 

"."95' 

.94 
.94 

7 

9 

10 

11 

T' 

1 

1'^ 

1.67 



14 

Ti 

a  1.80 

Ifi 

17 

2.84 

1R 

19 

1.53 





''0 

"^l 



00 

1.49 
1.13 

•>? 

1.30 

61.27 



o^ 

•J^ 

i 

1 

*>« 

i 

97 

'>8 



•>9 

SO 

?1 

..::.... 

T> 

::::::;:::: 

1 



?? 

1 

1.22 

S-l 

1.39 
1.39 



35 

:::::::: 

■ 

1.19 

?7 

1.33 

1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.35 

::::::::::: 

1.40 

S8 

1.32 

?9 

cl.30 

40 



1.33 

41 

^9 

1.40 

4S 

41 

4t 

].20 

dfi 

c  Awarded  to  O.  P.  Fason  and  Geo.  L,  Chesley,  1,000  pounds  each. 


412     SALT,  FINE CONTINUED AND  SUGAR  AND  TEA. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
SALT,  FINE. 


1 

a 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

1 

a 

1 

in 

W 
J 

1 

t 

6 
a 
o 

1 
a 

o 

ii) 

.2 
1-3 

< 

6 

I 

o 

1 

Price  for  Uintah  and  Ouray Utah. . 

Uintah  and  Ouray  agencies Utah.. 

Green  P>ay  Agency tWis.. 

Lac  du  Flambeau  School "Wis . . 

Oneida  Station Wis. . 

Oneida  School Wis . . 

Shawano  (for  Green  Bay  Agency  and 

School ) Wis . . 

Stock  bridge  Day  School W  is . . 

Tomah  School Wis . . 

Wittenberg  School Wis.. 

Wittenberg  ( for  school) Wis . . 

Arapahoe  Issue  Station AVyo . . 

Casper  (for  Shoshone  Agency) . .  Wyo. . 
Shoshone  Agency  aud  School. . .  Wyo. . 

Pounds. 
8,600 
8,600 
475 
300 
1,000 
1,120 
1,120 

475 

175 

500 

600 

600 

3,000 

8,100 

5,100 

Pounds. 

1.25 

9 

(*) 

475 

1.98 

^ 

a.75 

4 

1.00 

1.41 

5 

i,ooo 

L41 

T) 

7 

8 

1,130 

1.15 

L09 
.81 

.95 

.99 
2  00 

q 

].00 

10 

500 

1.65 
1.25 

1.39 
.98 

1.37 

11 

1.29 

l'> 

600 

(Z.80 

84 

IS 

14 

S,10O 

2.46 

^'s 

SUGAR. 


16 

Navajo  Agency  Springs Colo. . 

Chicago 111.. 

Sioux  City Iowa. . 

Lawrence". Kans . . 

New  York  City N.Y.. 

4,000 

17 

1,094,341  1,094,350 
800 

18 

19 

2,000 

?n 

4,  200 



?1 

572,100 

?9 

21  000 

?,3 

1,094,341 

TEA. 


1 

a 

Points  of  delivery. 

o 

Quantity  awarded. 

1 

CO 

1 

a 
1 

i 

?4 

Chicago 111.. 

Chicago  (or  Oneida,  Wis.,  f.  o.  b.) Ill . . 

Lawrence Kans . . 

St.  Louis,  f.  0.  b Mo . . 

New  York  City N.Y.. 

New  York  warehouse N.  Y. . 

Pounds. 

18,  000 
19, 475 

200 

300 

10,  000 

19,  475 

19, 475 

Pounds. 

.28 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

19,480 

.31 

.241 

9-  24| 

g.27 

g.29 
i.  231 
;.26 

g.m 

.251 
.26i 

.28 

3? 

83 

34 

35 
36 

*  To  be  purchased  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1 300  pounds  for  hospital ;  175  pounds  for  Stockbridge  Day  School. 

a  In  sacks. 

h  For  the  entire  quantity. 

c  Quantity  too  small  to  draw  contract  for  fbeing  the  only  article  that  would  be  awarded  to  him). 
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advertisement  of  March  ^>0,  1809,  for  furnishiiKj  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

SALT,  FINE. 


u 

a 
o 

% 

1 

1 
1 

i 

'3 
o 

1 
1 

1 

m 
5 

i 

a 

eS 

.a 
O 

H 

i 

00 

3 

C5 

5 

1 

a 

t 

I 

1 

I 

1-3 

§ 

M 

.2 

a 

1 

i 

a 
1 

OS 

1 

o  . 

f 

a 

a 

5zi 

1 

■\ 

9 

... 

[ 

?{ 

1        ' 

4 

6  7.40 

1 

fi 

7 

6  3.30 

1 

S 

q 

cl  00 

10 

n 



T> 

4.00 
2.15 

IS 

11 

4.00 

TS 

i 

SUGAR. 


8.00 

16 



.0535 

. 051875 

(7.0524 

.0534 

.051 

.0524 

.050797 

17 

elh.  00 

6.75 

.05i 

18 
iq 

/4.75 

20 
'>1 

.051 

.'04985 

99 

?s 

TEA. 


George  W.  Dexter. 
Marvin  A.  Dean. 

6 
Q 
a 

a 
< 

t 
o 

in 

6 

S 

1 

5 

.id 

'2 

James  Thomson. 
J.  H.  Bell  &  Co. 

6 
a 

S 

H 

1 

Is 
<s 

o 

.9 
1 

u 

£ 

a 

1 

u 

s 

I 

be 
S 
S 

1 
% 

1 

a 

3 

;2; 



?4 

.  29         .  29 

"28i 
.27i 

.26 
.26 
.26 

.24^ 

ft. 27 
/1.32 

.2625 
.  2675 
.27 
.  2750 

30 

.269 

.2775 

.288 

.29 

.304 

.31 

.42 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

I 

.38 

3? 

"i 

.42 

33 

.2645 
.2965 

34 



. 25775 

35 
36 

d  In  sacks  delivorod  at  the  scliool. 

e  For  Grec'U  Hay  Agency,  Stock  bridge  School,  and  poUce. 

/F.  o.  b.  Chicago,  or  Oneida,  Wis. 

g  F.  0.  b. 


/("Only." 
i9,r)0olbs.,  f.o.b. 
j  4,000  lbs.,  f.  0.1). 
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TRANSPORTATION. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertisement  of 
[Note.— All  bids  rejected,  goods  to  be  shipped 


Npw  York  -NT  Y 

■"■■      " 

a 

To— 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6  3.27 
e5.27 
/5.07 
(74.77 
6  3.96 
/i3.99 
h  3.  77 
/i3.37 

)i3.'23' 
/i5.07 
Ti4.32 

/is."  37" 

1 

i 

"A 

3.59 
5.67 
•   5.20 
4.32 
3.77 
4.00 
3.65 

'"^.11 
3.59 
5.20 
3.77 
4.27 
3.77 

bi) 

a 

1 

w 

m 
0 

>• 

t 

P 
m 

in 

i 

in 

^, 

1 

Casa  Grande 

Colorado  River  Agency . 
Fort  Apache 

Ariz.. 

Ariz.. 

Ariz.. 

3.80 
5.35 

'5."  66' 

4.40 
4.14 
3.68 

a  3.  39 
a  5.  40 
a  5.  18 
a4. 19 
a  3.  77 
a  4. 15 
a  3.  85 
a  3.  68 
a3.46 
a  3.  41 
a  5. 18 
(73.  60 
(;4.40 
^3.50 
Sr4.65 

C3.61 
e5.45 
/5.18 
^4.73 
6  3.91 
6  4.27 
Ti4.  07 
hd.m 
64.10 
6  3.30 

6  3."  29" 
i4.  27 
i3.57 
/4.41 

(77.75 

Y3.'67" 
6  3.05 
T13.34 
(jr5.85 
6  3.25 
Ti3.78 
63.55 
i3. 19 
12.89 
13.19 
13.43 
Ti3.87 
il.37 
11.75 
12.33 
il.75 
11.41 
il..55 
il.57 
il.47 
i.98 
il.23 
il.41 
il.39 
il.05 
i1.  03 
il.24 
il.08 
il.41 
il.25 
12.37 
/1.05 
il.15 
il.23 
Ti  3.  26 
Ti4.  41 
Ti4.41 
Ti4.  08 
T(3.27 
Ti4.47 

d3.62 
/5.20 
/4.36 

? 

^ 

^ 

"S 

Hack  berry 

Holbrook 

Phoenix 

San  Carlos  Agency 

Seligman 

Tucson 

White  River 

Ager 

Amedee 

(^Jolorado  River  Spur,  Foi 

Genesee 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency . . . 

Korbel 

Needles 

Perris  

Porterville 

Round  Valley  Agency. . . 

San  Francisco 

San  Jacinto 

Ukiah 

Ariz.. 

Ariz.. 

Ariz.. 

Ariz.- 

d3.76 
d3.88 
d3.88 
i3.98 
(Z3.76 
d3.81 
./4.80 
i3.  41 
i3.  96 
(Z3.57 
/3.92 
j  6.  48 
(13.97 
d3.68 
d2.68 
d2.98 
/4.  50 

6 

7 
H 

Ti4.30 
Ti4. 15 

9 

Ariz.. 

Ariz.. 

Ariz.. 

4.45 
3.80 

10 

n 

!'> 

Cal.. 

Cal.. 

t  Yuma. -Cal.. 

Cal.. 

Cal.. 

4.10 
4.40 
3.75 
4.50 

n 

I'l 

Ti 

16 

8  20 

17 

Cal.. 

Cal.. 

Cal.. 

Cal.. 

Cal.. 

4.40 
3.34 
2.94 
3.68 

3.48 
3.65 
3.51 
3.71 

18 
19 
•'O 

f7  3.84 
(7  2.83 
p4.15 

6  3.75 
6  2.  77 
6  3.37 

Ti3.80 
Ti2.85 

''I 

oo 

Cal.. 

Cal.. 

Cal 

3.60 
2.70 
3.54 
3.49 
3.25 
3.43 

23 
''I 

fir  2.  83 
£7  3.44 
h  3.  09 
A  2.  85 
/i2.99 
/i2.75 
h  3.  30 

6  2.77 
h  3.  47 
6 .5.  23 
i  2.  87 
i3.  13 
i2.13 
6  3.73 

2.90 
3.59 
3.35 
2.98 
3.25 
2.94 
3.51 

'dd.is 

Ti2.90 

'>'i 

Fort  Lewis 

Grand  Junction 

Hesperus 

Ignacio 

Mancos 

Bismarck 

Devils  Lake  Agency  .-- 
Fort  Berthold  Ageiicy  -  - 

Fort  Totten 

Mandan 

Mmot 

Rolla 

Standing  Rock  Agency. 

Armonr 

Chamberlain 

Cheyenne  River  Agency 

Crow  Creek  Agency 

Eureka 

Flandreau 

Gettysburg 

Highmore 

Lower  Brule  Agency  ... 

Pierre 

Rapid  City 

Sisseton 

Springfield 

Yankton  Agency 

Blackfoot 

Fort  Lapwai 

North  Lapwai 

Lewiston 

Ross  Fork 

Spalding 

Colo.. 

Colo.. 

Colo.. 

Colo.. 

26 
27 

*>8 

6  3.02 
6  3.17 
6  3.45 
64.07 
61.80 

29 
SO 

Colo.. 

N.  Dak  . 

31 

N  Dak 

/1I.57 
/1I.99 
Til.  57 
/1I.3I 
Til.  37 

Til.  47 

Yi.'47" 
il.27 
iL27 
il.47 

"Y."97' 
il.l4 
61.63 

"i."67' 
1.01 
1.05 
1.72 
1.30 
1.17 
.91 
L54 

32 

N.Dak.. 

N.Dak.. 

N.Dak.. 

N.Dak  . 

S1 

^'i 

36 

N.  Dak.- 

N.Dak.. 

S.Dak.. 

S.Dak.. 

S.Dak 

"i.'io" 

LOl 



37 

38 
39 

61.00 
6  1. 20 

41 

S.  Dak . . 

42 
43 
44 

S.Dak.. 

S.Dak.. 

S.Dak.. 

'".'98' 

1.16 

11.07 
tl.02 

Til.  30 
61.00 

4'S 

S.Dak.. 

S.Dak.. 

1.15 

46 

1.30 
L49 
2.34 
1.01 
1.00 
1.31 
2.79 
3.64 

\ 

'17 

S.Dak.. 

S.Dak.. 

S.Dak.. 

S.Dak.. 

S.Dak.. 

Idaho 

'i.'68" 
1.07 

6  3.' 67' 
ft  3.  90 
6  3.90 
6  3.25 
6  3.07 
6  4.28 

61.43 
61.98 
6.97 
61.09 

6  3.' 67' 

4S 



49 
50 

61.05 

61.13 

'i'> 

'i? 

'ii 

'iS 

Idaho 

63.07" 

3.34 
2.79 

"16 

Idaho.. 

"17 

Idaho 

\ 

« 45  days.      6  35  days,      c 

55  days,     d  25  d 

ays. 

e  40  dai 

^8  to  N( 

jedles,  t 

hen  firs 

t  boat  1 

jO  agen( 

5y- 

x! 
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March  30, 1899,  for  furnishing  transportation  for  the  Indian  Service. 
in  open  market,  and  not  under  contract.] 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  111. 

c 
a 
Ah' 

V 

cs 

(0 

1 

0 

H 

.2 

1 

6 

1 

a 
% 

to 

I 

d 

03 

1 

fcb 

p 

1 

eg 

w 

0 

% 

1 

t 
% 

I 
•-3 

02 

M 
1 

i 
1 

i 

1 
1 

a 

63.38 

2.86    63.09 
4.  93    6  .'i  1  n 

62.92 
C5.14 
./•4.  83 
(7  4.47 
6  3.74 
A  3.  77 
/i3.57 
/i3.27 

A  4.  83 
/i3.87 

ft  3."  26' 

3.14 
5.22 
4.75 
3.87 
3.32 
3.55 
3.20 

"3.' 32' 
3.14 
4.75 
3.32 
3.82 
3.32 

C3.29 
e5.01 
/4.78 
.(7  4.32 
6  3.60 
6  3.97 
ft  3.  65 
ft  3.  49 
6  3.27 
6  3.27 

'63.' 27' 
i4.09 
i3.33 
/4.34 
^7.75 

Vi'es ' 

6  3.00 
ft  3. 10 
(7  4.65 
'6  3. 10 
ft  3.  05 
6  3.31 
i2.81 
i2.51 

'i3."i8' 
ft  3.  78 

i.m 
i  1. 43 

il.87 
il.43 
il.02 
il.21 

n.2i 

il.03 

i.63 

i.86 

il.03 

tl.03 

i.70 

1.70 

i.89 

i.79 

il.03 

t.88 

t2.07 

i.69 

i.81 

i.89 

i2.89 

i4.08 

i4.08 

i3.89 

i2.92 

i4  59 

d3.16 
/5.10 
/4.49 

1 

9 

6  4.88 
6  3.89 

s 

5.14 

4 

' 



(7  3.88 
/i4.27 
A  3. 98 
AS.  51 

3.30 
3.86 
3.29 

'3.'40' 
3.04 

6  3.47 
6  3.  85 
6  3.55 
63.38 
6  3.16 
6  3.10 
64.88 
h  3.  30 
/i4. 10 
/i3.20 
7i4.35 

d3.49 
d3.62 
(i3.76 
i3.23 
d3.49 
(Z3.70 
/4.49 
i3.30 
i3.84 
d3.38 
/3.79 
/6.28 
d3.87 
(i3.56 
d2.58 
(Z2.87 
/4.20 

»> 

i3.95 
ft  3.  90 

6 

7 

8 

q 

63.28 

10 

11 

(73.43 
S'4.28 

3.32 
3.98 
3.02 
4.27 

1'> 

n 

14 



flr4.44 

I') 

7.90 

16 

Sf4.44 
6  3.99 
6  3.49 
i3.33 

3.98 
3.38 
2.  38 
3.05 

3.03 
3.20 
3.06 
3.26 

17 

A  3.  54 
/i2.53 
A  3.  85 

6  3.63 
6  2.57 
63.07 

6  3.62 
6  2.65 

18 

19 

'>0 

1 

'^1 

1 

6  3.19 

2.19 

2.48 
2.64 
2.77 
2.50 
2.71 

99 

1 

A  2.  53 
A3. 14 
d2.79 
rf2.55 
d2.69 
rf2.45 
d3.00 

6  2.57 
/i3.23 
62.93 
i2.57 
i2.83 
i2.83 
6  3.43 

2.45 
3.14 
2.90 
2.53 
2.80 
2.49 
3.06 



'i3"ib" 

6  2.65 

93 

;i3.29 

?4 

'^■i 

il.50 

i2.77 
i2.95 
i3.15 
i3.77 

'^6 

97 

''R 

9q 

dl.18 
rfl.54 
d2.05 

(Z.81 

dl.25 
ril.70 
dl.25 
d.69 
dl  10 

iV.'od 

30 

il.35 
tl.57 
il.35 
il.  09 
il.97 

ft  1.27 

11 

•<9 

d  1.  54 

d.98 

dl.50 

dl.45 

dl.06 

i.99 

jl.09 

jl.35 

;1.29 

jl.06 

j.93 

jl.20 

ji.oo 

71.29 
jl.15 
J2.20 
jl.02 
jl.04 
1.19 

il.27 
1 1.94 
tL12 
il.32 

"i.'22" 
.56 
.60 

1.27 
.85 
.72 
.46 

1.09 

'n 

31 

'15 

(i4.08 

dl.81 

1    fii 

36 

37 

.71 
.76 

i.57 

i.67 

61.23 

i.65 
i.85 

38 

'    1    69 

39 

jl  00 
;1  09 

•10 

41 

.79 

i.67 
i.62 

i.95 
i.65 

•12 

.51 

1     1 .  fiO 

43 

7.85 

j.70 

;1.09 

jl.90 

\\ 

.76 

4^ 

.85 

1.04 

1.89 

.56 

.55 

.86 

2.34 

3.19 

46 

61.03 

61.63 

6.57 

6.69 

'17 

62.39 

48 

.68 
.67 

i.70 
i.78 

49 

50 

51 

t2.88 



d2.77 
rf3.50 
rf3.50 
ff2.85 
rf2.77 
rf3.98 

6  2.67 

5'> 

... 

53 

i3.50 

i3.30 

2.79 



54 

/i4.05 
/i3.26 

"2.' 67' 

2.89 
2.34 

55 

56 

57 

/60  days. 


g  50  days. 


ft  40  days. 


i  30  days. 


j24  days. 


k  15  days. 
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TRANSPORTATION CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertisement  of 
[Note. — All  bids  rejected ;  goods  to  be  shipped 


From. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


To— 


Chicago 

Chickasha 

Marlow 

Minco 

Muskogee 

Wyandotte 

Anadarko 

Darlington 

Kildare 

Kiowa  Agency 

Shawnee 

Weatherford 

White  Eagle 

Sioux  City 

Toledo  . .  1 

Arkansas  City 

Baxter  Springs 

Cale 

Cedarvale 

Germautown 

Hoyt 

22  j  Lawrence  

23  Netawaka 

24  White  Cloud 

Mount  Pleasant 

Bagley 

Clontarf 

Detroit 

Duluth 

Fosston 

Lathrop 

Morris  

Pipestone 

Park  Rapids 

Tower 

Twin  Valley 

Vermilion  Lake 

Kansas  City , 

Seneca 

St.  Louis 

Arlee 

Blackfeet  Agency 

Crow  Agency 

Durham 

Fort  Belknap  Agency 

Fort  Peck  Agency 

Fort  Shaw 

Great  Falls 

Harlem 

Poplar  

Red  Rock 

Rosebud 

Bloomfield 

Dakota  City 

Genoa 


111.. 

.Ind.T.. 
.Ind.T.. 

.Ind.T.. 
.Ind.T.. 
.Ind.T.. 
..Okla.. 
.-Okla.. 
-.Okla.. 
..Okla.. 
..Okla.. 
..Okla.. 
..Okla.. 
..Iowa-. 
..Iowa.. 
..Kans.. 
..Kans.. 
-.Kans.. 
..Kans.. 
.  .Kans.. 
..Kans.. 
..Kans.. 
..Kans.. 
..Kans.. 
..Mich.. 
..Minn.. 
..Minn.. 
..Minn.. 
..Minn.. 
..Minn.. 
..Minn.. 
..Minn.. 
..Minn.. 
..Minn.. 
.  .Minn. . 
..Minn. . 
..Minn.. 
.--.Mo.. 
..-.Mo.. 
.--.Mo.. 
..Mont.. 
..Mont.. 
..Mont.. 
.  .Mont.. 
.-Mont.. 
..Mont.. 
..Mont.. 
..Mont.. 
..Mont.. 
..Mont.. 
..Mont.. 
..Mont.. 
..Nebr.. 
..Nebr.. 
..Nebr.. 


1.44 
1.45 
1.45 
2.00 
1.14 
1.50 
1.40 

1.70 
1.60 
1.C6 
1.30 
.89 
1.10 
1.38 
1.20 
1.50 
1.78 


1.07 
1.15 
1.22 
.64 


M.35 


1.74 
1.21 

.85 


.80 
1.27 


1.69 
1.36 
1.28 


i.62 
a.  53 
tL65 
11.65 
il.81 
il.31 
n.56 
il.47 
il.53 
n.63 
i  1. 58 
il.68 
il.36 

i.79 

1.79 
n.47 
il.47 
il.49 
•il.69 
il.35 
il.33 
-£1.37 
il.36 
il.47 

i.lS 
tl.45 
il.24 
il.38 


it. 45 
il.47 

n.i7 

i.98 
il.37 


il.72 
i.97 

il.09 
i.87 

7i2.  88 

h  2. 77 


i2.61 
h  2.  51 
h  2.  20 
/i  2.  85 
/i2.65 
/i2.30 
h  2.  03 
/i2.89 
h  2.  20 
tl.22 
il.06 
n.31 


il.60 

ii.m 

il.60 
61.80 


bl.50 
61.50 

fei.'ss 

61.60 
61.40 


il.30 
il.25 
il.55 
il.80 


il.OO 
il.07 
il.25 
■il.35 

i.n 


61.23 


61.18 
fZ.97 
61.37 


d.95 
dLll 


il.20 


h  1.  40 
h  1.  48 
/il.  43 
h  1.  75 
h  1.  23 
Til.  48 
/il.  37 
h  1.  42 
/il.65 
/il.37 
/tl.51 
h\.2Q 


M.15 

Til.  10 

Til.  20 

;il.24 

/i.95 

/i.90 

/i.90 

/il.05 

Til. 10 


il.42 
il.47 
il.42 
il.37 
il.37 
il.47 
il.32 
il.  95 
il.50 
il.47 
il.47 
il.25 


il.22 
il.  23 
61.27 
il.l7 
i.86 
i.86 
i.93 
i.97 
i.97 
i,67 


;i.75 

Til.  00 


61.27 
'6i.27 


61.17 

6.92 

61.23 


61.47 


il.03 


6  2.77 
/i2.73 


6  2.53 
6  2.47 


6  2.78 
6  2.53 
6  2.  27 
61.86 
6  3.07 


1.37 
'ii."23 


1.54 
1.54 
L50 
1.62 
1.42 
1.58 
1.47 
1.49 


1.58 
1.65 
1.40 


1.36 


1.42 
1.59 

.91 
1.00 

.94 
1.24 
1.00 


1.40 
1.20 
1.32 


1.40 
1.30 
1.22 
.88 
1.30 

'i.'40 


1.35 


2.79 


1.23 
1.12 
1.14 


j.69 
3  1--27 

j.99 
il.l9 


3  1.  27 
3  1. 24 
j.99 
j.93 
3  1. 19 
jl.49 
;■  1.  79 
3  1-  49 


C2.59 
C2.59 
c2. 19 
c2.44 
c2.  24 
cl.94 
c  2.  69 
C2.44 
C2.09 
cl.84 
c2.88 
cl.70 
3  1-  09 
j.93 
3  1-  08 


For  Tongue  River  Agency.  t  For  Crow  Agency .  a  10  days. 


6  35  days. 


c  33  days 


TRANSPORTATION L  ONTINUED. 


417 


March  30,  1890,  for  furnishing  transportation  for  the  Indian  Service — Continued, 
in  open  market  and  not  under  contract.] 


1      New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  111. 

"Warren  A,  Evans. 

.2 

*> 

2 

H 

1 

6 

a 
o 

i-3 

1 

w 
i 

o 

a 
a 
<s> 

M 

m 

o 

1 

a 
o 

a 

00 

§ 

> 

1 

a 
a 

M 
PQ 

M 

.2 

1 

33 

> 

t 
u 

1 

g 

a 

f 

1.11 

1.14 

1.09 

1.24 

.98 

1.17 

1.06 

.99 

1.39 

.98 

1.03 

.95 

.46 

.47 

.77 

.61 

.85 

.98 

.49 

il.l5 

il.27 

a.  27 

tl.47 

tl.03 

tl.l5 

il.l3 

il.09 

il.20 

a.  27 

tl.37 

i.99 

i.49 

t.49 

il.09 

i.93 

il.09 

i.93 

t.99 

i.98 

i.97 

i.97 

i.97 

i.72 

il.07 

i.90 

i.97 

n.25 
n.25 
n.25 

il.45 
ii.  15 

n.  15 

dl.lO 
dl.\S 
d  1. 13 
dl.45 
i.93 
dl.lS 
dl.07 
d^   19! 

il.07 

n.2o 

1 1.15 

i.97 

i.97 

il.  12 

i.97 

i.96 

il.l5 

il.l3 

il.17 

i.96 

1.09 
1.09 
1.04 
1.17 

.97 
1.13 
1.02 

.94 

1 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 



'^1.35 

il.20 
il.25 
n.05 

d  1.  07 
dl.21 
d.99 

1.13 
1.20 
.95 

j.45 

Z.95 

1.90 

11.15 

11.45 

"i'.Qo' 
d.Gl 
d.90 
d.95 
1.59 

d.S5 
d.80 
d.90 
dl.94 
d.65 
d  .60 

i.87 
i.83 
6.93 
i.87 
i.53 
i  .  53 

.91 

16 

17 
1R 

.97 
1.14 
.46 
.55 
.49 
.79 
.55 

'".'95' 
.75 

.87 

19 

20 
'^1 

.54 
.55 
.48 
.65 
.35 

d.60  i    i.57 
d  .  75      i  .  57 
d  .  80      i  .  57 
i.52 

00 

... 

0^ 

0^ 

j.58 
jl.12 
j.76 
j.91 

''^ 

Ofi 

::::::::::: 

i.88 

97 

dl.OO 

&.96 

?8 

9q 

.:::...::::: 

tl.07 

il.07 

i.93 

i.62 

il.03 

dl.20 

61.04 

.95 
.85 

.77 
.43 
.85 

j.99 
j  .  99 
j.84 
j.58 
j.89 
j  1.  25 
jl.55 
j  1.  25 

?0 

1.09 

1.71 

.49 

31 



d.S8 

1.62 

d  1.  04 

6.87 
6.52 
6.98 

S9 

33 

34 

1 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
4'' 

61.13 

.95 

tl.37 

i.47 

i.93 

i.55 

i2.51 

t2.45 

t2.25 

i2.21 

12.18 

il.81 

i  2.  50 

i2.30 

i2.04 

il.71 

i2.53 

il.93 

i.88 

1.70 

.45 

.68 

a.  47 
Z.77 

1.15 
1. 10 



i.69 

.69 

.'".\..  ---- 

62.43 
/i2.32 
il.72 
62.12 
6  2.12 

"l64' 

C2.34 
c2.U 
cl.84 
cl.99 
cl.98 
cl.71 
C2.44 
C2.19 
cl.83 
cl.61 
C2.54 
cl.44 
j.79 
j.59 
j.82 

i2.63 



*/i2.15 

ti2.15 

12.18 

*hl.90 

til.  90 

43 

41 

1 

45 

46 

'I 

49 
.^0 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

; 

62.48 
6  2.23 

"2.I4 

2.55 

61.92 
61.63 

A3.  33    

62.67 

i2.76 

1.85 

1.86 

1.68 

.68 

.97 

.78 
.67 
.69 



i.93 

(7.85 

V'77' 

d  25  days.                    /i 40  days. 
IND,  PT  2 27 


i  30  days. 


j  24  days. 


I  20  days. 
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TRANSPORTATION CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertisement  of 
[Note. — All  bids  rejected ;  goods  to  be  shipjjed 


New  York,  N,  Y.                                       1 

a 

To- 

i 

i 

1 

CI 
t-3 

(>3 

a 

i 

pi 

i 

1 

.       1 

£ 
0 

® 
> 

Q 

® 

1 

Omaha 

PAiiHpr                           

Nebr.. 

Z1.15 

n.i6 

il.65 
iL51 
il.50 
iL43 
i  1.  41 
il.55 
;i4.08 
/i3.89 
h  3.  99 
/i3.89 
i3.48 
i2.65 
i3.47 
i3.98 
t2.63 

Sr3.61 

a  4. 59 

i2.53 

i.36 

i.m 

2 

Nebr.. 

Nebr.. 

Nebr.. 

Nebr. 

Nebr.. 

Nebr.. 

Nev.. 

jl.18 
j  1.  43 
3  1.  19 
j  1.  23 
;1.33 
j  1.  37 

1.11 

il.70 
61.55 

"■i"i.'47' 

3  i  Kushville 

4  Santee  Agency 

5  Stuart ' 

6  Valentine 

7  Verdigris 

8  nnrsmi 

il.63 

"'3.' 58" 
3.58 

il.40 
n.50 
il.50 

1.35 
1.49 
1.29 
3.49 
3.24 
3.99 
3.24 
2.44 
2.59 
2.75 
3.67 
2.12 

61.45 
61.50 
61.50 

iL27 
iL33 
iL22 
A  4. 15 
/i3.75 
/i4.65 
^3.75 
/2. 13 
6  2.43 
6  2.93 
6  3.17 

q 

Elko 

Schiu-z 

"Wn  fl  a  TJCTf  irtli 

...   .  Nev 

10 

Nev.. 

n 

Nev 

3.58 

12        AlnTr,na^r,rf1n                  

...N.  Mex.. 

13 

Albuo[uerque  School 

Dulce  Side  Track 

Gallup 

Las  Cruces 

...N.Mex.. 

2.51 

1-1 

.  .N.Mex. 

l^S 

...N.Mex.. 

A  3.  98 
6  2.85 

16 

N.Mex 

17 

Mescalero  Agency 

Navajo  Agency 

Santa  Fe 

...N.Mex.. 

, 

2.48 

7i3.93 

6  2.22 

I. '61 

1.2.1 

18 

N  Mex 

4.47 

2.18 

.59 

.59 

19 

NT  Mptt 

2.20 


i2.50 

20 
21 
22 

Indian  School  Siding,  Carlisle Pa. . 

Gettysburg  Junction,  Carlisle Pa. . 

Milforfl TTtah 



23  Ouray  Agency 

24  Price........: 

Utah 

e3.45 
i2.67 
e3.45 
i.91 
1,86 
il.27 
i.72 
i.66. 
i.98 
a  4. 15 
A  2. 13 
a  4. 15 
0  3.53 
(7  6.87 
Sf5.93 
5r3.53 
gr3.63 
5f3.53 
5-4.48 
(74.99 
(7  3.19 
(7  3.87 
ff5.03 
(7  5.69 
(7  3.83 
,9  3.87 
^3.53 
(7  4.18 
(7  4.09 
5-4.89 
5-3.53 
il.31 

e3.62 
6  2.42 
e3.62 

Utah.. 

2.67 

25  Uintah  Agency 

26  Ashland 

Utah.. 

Wis.. 

Wis.. 

Wis.. 

Wis.. 

Wis.- 

Wis.. 

Wyo.. 

j.80 
9.86 
i.94 
j.72 
j.67 
j.79 

1.15 
LIO 
1.10 
LIS 

""I'.hl 

"'i'.i'Q 

1.05 

1.01 

.89 

.91 

.72 
.98 

27  Lac  du  Flambeau 

28  Oneida 

29  1  Shawano 

30  !  Tomah 

31  1  Wittenberg 

32  A  rflnahne  Tasne  Station  . . 

"al'.hh' 

6  2.05 
a  4. 05 

.93 

.97 

6.87 

6.73 

.87 

"2*43' 

S3 

Casper 

Shoshone  Agency 

Chemawa 

Wyo 

34 

Wye. 

S'i 

Oreg.. 

Oreg 

3.20 

36 

37  i  Klamath  Agency 

38  '  Pendleton         

Oreg.. 

Oreg.. 

Oreg.. 

Oreg.. 

Oreg.. 

Oreg . . 

3.20 
3.30 
3.30 
3.99 

3.32 

39     Sheridan 

40     The  Dalles 

3.32 

41      Toledo  rYanniTiaRav) 

4'^ 

Warm  Springs  Agency. . . 

Creston 

Gate  City 

Ovhiif,  ifymrua  TTnrhnr^ 

43 

Wash-. 

Wash.. 

3.40 

3.52 

44 

45 

Wash 

46  i  Neah  Bav  A  p-eucv 

Wash. 

.   .       ..1       

47 

48 

Wash.. 

d3.52 
3.32 
3.32 
3.32 

Pnp.kfnrfl 

.      Wash 

49     Tekoa 

Wash.. 

50  Toppenish  Station 

51  Tnlalin 

Wash 

Wash 

5^ 

Union  City 

Wilbur 

Whittier 

Wash.. 

'i3 

Wash 

3.32 
L19 

54 

N.C.. 

1.29 

55 

Walker 

MlTlTl 

1.24 

Til.  18 

(f  60  days. 
6  35  days. 


c  23  days. 
d  25  days. 


e45  days. 
/Covers  delivery  at  Tula  E.osa,  if  desired. 


TRANSPORTATION CONTINUED. 
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March  30,  1899,  for  ftirnisJiliuj  transportation  for  the  Tndian  Service — Continued. 
In  open  market  and  not  under  contract.] 


New  York,  N.T. 

Chicago,  111. 

.2 

H 

1 

1 

d 

a 

0 

4) 

a 
a 

M 

bib 

a 
'u 

w 
i 

0 

M 

cS 

1 

00 

1 

.a 

1 
1 
1 

03 

d 

a 

1 

cS 

■2 

Hi 

1 

Z.77 

.44 

(Z.85  1      1.   «« 

1 

1 

, 

1.32 

■i.14. 

.66 


kl.dO 
A-1  16 

9, 

dl.30 

1.19    jl.17 
i  .  95      j.  84 
1  09  1    ■>■   5»7 

1-.  1  in 

S 



..:.  . ;:::: 

4 

dl.06 
cl.15 
fU.lS 

.90 
1.04 

A;  1.03 
kl.07 
fcl.15 

i.87 
i.98 
i.82 
/i3.  65 
/).3.35 
/i4.35 
/i3.35 
/I.  93 
&2.13 
&2.43 
&2.83 

>> 

1.09 
1.19 
3.79 
3.51 
3.97 
3.63 
3.28 
2.27 
3.19 
3.61 

1.07 
i   92 

6 

7 

e3.95 
e3.47 
e4.30 
C3.47 
C2.10 
e2.28 
e2.75 
e  3.  29 
«2.27 

i3.76 
Z3.83 
d4.23 
Z3.73 

6  4.00 
i3.54 
14.33 
i3.66 

2.79 
2.71 

..•"..::.  3:oi 

2.79 

3.54 

'  2.79 

'  1.99 

2.14 

\     2.30 

i3.65 
i3. 17 
i4.  00 
i3. 17 
il.80 
i.98 
i  2.  45 
i2.99 
il.97 

Z3.69 
Z3.70 
d4. 18 
Z3.58 

Y2.'2i" 

d2."86' 

8 
9 
10 

2.71 

11 
1? 

i2.48 

i2.17 

2.20 



13 
14 

d3.85 

b'S.  58 
d2.5'S 

3.22 
1.67 

15 

16 

(73.11 

a  4. 11 

12.09 

r.73 

i.73 

2.28 
/i3.43 
bl.77 

1.77 

1.77 

17 

e4.40 

e2.25 
m .  35 
m .  35 
C3.80 

........ 

4.02 
1.73 

i4.10 

il.95 

i.69 

i.69 

i3.50 

Y2."64" 

18 

t2.48 

1.83 

052.05 

19 

1       .70 

70 

?0 

?1 

/i3.36 

i>3.60 
,(/3.55 
fZ2.38 
(73.55 

^^ 

e3.05 
i2.39 
e  3.  05 
i.50 
i.51 
i.72 
i.iO 
i.33 
i.44 
a  3. 87 
ft  1.84 
a  3. 87 
(73.21 
(7  6.69 
(75.  61 
(73.27 
(7  3.31 
(73.21 
(/4.14 
(7  4.69 
(7  2.99 
(73.53 
(7  4.69 
(75.39 
(73.53 
^7  3.56 
(73.20 
(73.82 
(7  3.72 
(/4,57 
(73.20 
il.59 

e3.33 
6  2.03 
e3.33 

?3 

e2.55 

I&2.67 

2.22 

i2.25 

^d 

?5 

1 

.47 

.48 

.33 

1.31 

'Ill .  30 

J.  49 
;.49 
j.5i 
i.39 
i.32 
i.44 

.60 
.56 
.44 
.36 
.27 
.53 

?6 

1 

a  8."  73' 
A;  1.73 
a  3. 73 

.... 

.53 

.57 

6.47 

6.29 

.47 

^7 

*>« 

1 

'>,9 

! 

30 

.41 

31 

3^ 

...       . 

1.93 

3S 

34 

(74.05 
(7  6.  80 
(7  5.30 
(7  3.55 
(7  4.05 
.9  3.55 
(74.45 
(74.05 
(7  3.65 
(73.05 
(75.05 
(7  5.70 
(7  3.05 
(7  3.60 
(7  3.50 
(73.55 
(7  3.05 
(7  3.  30 
(7  3.50 
ml.  30 

Z2.80 

(73.47 
a  6.  69 
(75.64 
h-S.ZQ 
/i3.29 
/i3.2l 
hi.  07 

3.20 

i3.75 
t6.50 
15.00 
i3.25 
i3.75 
t3.25 
i4.15 
i4.75 
13.35 
i2.75 
i4.75 
i5.40 
t2.75 
t3  30 
i3.20 
i3.25 
i2.75 
tS.OO 
t3.20 
il.48 

i2.58 

Y3.'58" 
Z3.06 
13  13 
Z3.48 

a4.'78' 
d3.38 

a  3.' 58" 

3t 

36 

37 

*3.78 
Z3.38 
13.38 
1-3.80 

(73.55 
(73.70 

3.20 
3.  30 
3.30 
3.60 

2.87 

"2.' 87' 

38 



39 

AO 

41 



4'> 



3.00 

3.07 

43 

4'1 

45 

4.98 
3.75 



46 

3  07 

2.87 
2.87 
2.87 

47 

48 

(73.70 

A  3. 21 

49 

50 

a  3.  78 

51 

5? 

' 

'".'99' 

2.87 
1.45 

53 

1.51 

54 

ft.  98 

55 

(750  days.        ft  40  days.        i  30  days.        j  24  days.  k  15  days.        1 20  days.        in  10  days. 
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TRANSPORTATION CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  in  Chicago,  III.,  tinder  advertisement  of 
Note.  —All  bids  rejected,  goods  to  be  shipped 


From 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


To— 


Casa  Grande Ariz . . 

Colorado  River  Agency Ariz.. 

Fort  Apache Ariz.. 

Fort  Mojave Ariz.. 

Hackberry Ariz . . 

Holbrook."^ Ariz . . 

Phoenix Ariz . . 

San  Carlos  Agency Ariz . . 

Seligman Ariz.. 

Tucson Ariz . . 

White  River Ariz . . 

Ager Cal . . 

Amedee Cal . . 

Colorado  River  Spur,  Fort  Yuma Cal . . 

Genesee Cal . . 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency Cal . . 

Korbel '. Cal . . 

Needles Cal . . 

Perris Cal . . 

Porterville Cal  . 

Round  Valley  Agency Cal . . 

San  Francisco Cal . . 

San  Jacinto Cal . . 

Ukiah Cal.. 

Fort  Lewis Colo . . 

Grand  Junction Colo.. 

Hesperus Colo . . 

Ignacio Colo . . 

Mancos Colo . . 

Bismarck N.  Dak.. 

Devils  Lake  Agency N.  Dak.. 

Fort  Berthold  Ageucy N.  Dak. . 

Fort  Totten N.  Dak . . 

Mandan N.  Dak. . 

Minot N.  Dak . . 

RoUa N.Dak.. 

Standing  Rock  Agency N.  Dak. . 

Armour S.  Dak . . 

Chamberlain S.  Dak . . 

Cheyenne  River  Agency S.  Dak . . 

Crow  Creek  Agency S.  Dak . . 

Eureka S.  Dak . . 

Flandreau S.  Dak.. 

Gettysburg S.  Dak . . 

Highmore S.  Dak . . 

Lower  Brule  Agency S.  Dak.. 

Pierre S.Dak.. 

Rapid  City S.  Dak . . 

Sisseton S.  Dak . . 

Springfield S.  Dak.. 

Yankton  Agency S.  Dak . . 

Blackfoot Idaho.. 

Fort  Lapwai Idaho . . 

North  Lapwai Idaho.. 

Lewiston Idaho . . 

Ross  Fork Idaho.. 

Spalding Idaho.. 


a  2. 91 


gd.88 
(73.24 


a  2.  99 


/3.13 
/3.89 


2.69 
4.40 


2.75 
3.40 
2.99 


2.85 
2.81 


3.20 


/4.44 


/i3. 10 


a  3. 11 


(7  3.20 


3.80 
3.02 
2.38 
2.88 


2.19 
2.47 
2.50 
2.41 
2.10 
2.40 


2.57 


ft  3.  30 
/i2.44 


a  2.  75 
a  4.  80 
a4.  60 
a3.69 
a  3.  26 
a  3. 45 
a  3.  30 
a  3. 13 
a  3. 05 
a  2.  86 
a4.60 
5-3.14 
^3.80 
(7  3.00 
.(7  4.15 


^3.30 
^2.53 
(7  3.85 


g2.bd 
5-3.14 
c2.  53 
C2.19 
C2.42 
c2.  13 
c2.68 


ft  1.48 
ft  1.86 
ft  1.48 
ft  1.25 
ft  1.26 


c2.35 
(J  3.  66 


a  2.  82 
(Z4.87 
t'4.57 
/4.27 
a  3.  37 
(7  3.47 
^3.27 
.7  2.97 


2.98 
4.95 
4.48 
3.60 
3.05 
3.28 
2.95 


^4.47 
(7  3.87 


^3.16 


5r3.43 
a  2. 47 
a  2.  97 


a  2. 47 
^3.13 
a  2.  63 
ft  2.  27 
ft  2.  63 
ft  2.  63 
a  3.  23 


3,05 
2.90 
4.48 
3.05 
3.55 
3.05 


3.03 
2.98 
3.03 
3.05 


2.45 
3.14 


2.20 
2.49 
2.22 
2.74 


(71.37 


ftl.37 
ftl.14 
ft  1.27 
ft  1. 42 

"ft. "59 
ft.  66 
a  1.03 


ft.  74 
ft.  49 


a.  83 
al.43 
a.  71 


a  2. 27 


1.17 
.55 


.67 

.47 
L04 


.85 

1.04 

1,62 

.61 

.54 

.85 

2.09 

2.94 


a  2. 27 


2.64 
2.09 


6  2.89 
d4.90 
e4.52 
/3.93 
a  3.  39 
a  3.  75 
(73.50 
5r3.23 
a  3.  55 
a  2. 97 


ad.Oi) 
ft  4.  09 
ft  3. 16 
e3.99 
/7.  73 


ft  3.  43 

a  2.  90 

(7  3.06 

/4.55 

a  3.  00 

(7  2.85 

a  3. 19 

ft  2.  69 

ft  2.  38 

ft  2.  61 

ft  3.  01 

c^3.58 

ft  1.09 

ftL41 

ft  2.  07 

ft  1.43 

ft  1.17 

ft  1.49 

ft  1.63 

ft  1.22 

ft.  65 

ft.  86 

ft  1.03 

ftL03 

ft.  84 

ft. 66 

ft.  93 

ft.  79 

ft  1.05 

ft.  93 

ftL87 

ft.  86 

ft.  80 

ft.  91 

ft  2.  59 

ft  3.  79 

ft3.71 

ft  3.  43 

ft  2.  59 

ft  3.  75 


a  35  days. 


655  days. 


c  25  days. 


d4:0  days  to  Needles,  then  first  boat  to  agency. 


TRANSPORTATION  — CONTINUED. 
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March  SOy  1S99,  for  furnishing  transportation  for  the  Indian  Service — Continued. 
'a  open  market  and  not  under  contract. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

1 

i 
1 

1 
a 

1 

0^ 

1 

1 

o 
o 

6 

Oh* 

f4 

a 
> 

h5 

00 

i 

1 

s 

1 

0^ 

1 
1 

u 

a 

'A 

a  3.00 

2.74 
4.30 

a2.88  '    a2.97 
a 4.  90      d5.04 
a4.79      e4.72 
a  3.  85      /4.37 
a  3.  28      rt,3.  47 



6  2.99 
do.  00 
64.87 
/3.  98 
a  3.  61 
a  3.  95 
(7  3.99 

1 

? 

8 

3.80 
2.75 
3.40 

4 

1 

, 

5 

n.  .q  4.'i 

(73.57 
^3.37 

R 

(/3.98 
(/3.28 

3.14      a3.30 
a3.18 

2.85  1    a3. 15 

7 

. .     (/  3.  23 

8 

a  3.  55 
a  2. 97 

9 

a3  11 

5*.  no      a.1  90 

. 

10 

a  4.  79 
i7  3.1l 
flr3.88 
^3.00 
(7  4.15 

(7  4.67 
(7  3.87 

11 

/3.13 
/3.89 

3.20 

3.05  1    a  3.  09 

1^ 

3.85 
2.98 
3.98 

3.55 


ft  4.  09 
ft3. 16 
e3.99 
/7.73 

13 

14 

15 

7.10 

7.10 

16 

/4.44 

3.85 
3.08 
2.50 
2.88 

3.03 

17 

a  3.  32 
(7  2.65 
(7  3.85 

(7  3.63 
a  2.  53 
a  2.  97 

ft  3.  63 
a  2.  90 
£^3.06 
/4.55 
a  3.  00 
.(7  2.85 
a3.19 
ft  2.  69 
ft  2.  58 

18 

19 

A  3. 10 

^0 

21 

a  3. 11 

2.19 
2.51 
2.63 
2.50 
2.15 

22 

(7  2.65 
(7  3.30 
C2.53 
c2.  19 

a  2.  47 
(7  3.13 
a  2.  63 
/t2.63 
A  2.  63 
/i2.  63 

"2,'.U 

"'2.' 20' 
2.49 
2.22 

2,H 

(7  3.20 

24 

25 

26 

2.  44  !    r.l  Al 

ft  2.  61 

27 

c2. 13 

ft  3.  01 
.g3.58 
ft  1.09 
ftl.41 
ft  2.  07 
ftl.43 
ft  1.17 
ftl.49 
ftl.63 
ft  1.22 
ft.  65 
ft.  86 
ftl.03 
ft  1.03 

28 



C2.68 

a  3.  23          2.74 

29 

ci.io 

cl.37 

cl.90 

cl.37 

C.95 

cl.20 

cl.50 

c.95 

i.68 

i.69 

il.05 

i.89 

i.84 

cl.lO 

cl.30 

C2.00 

cl.30 

c.95 

cl.30 

C1.-35 

C.84 

i.40 

i.69 

n.05 

i.89 

i .  75 

i.58 

t.90 

i.65 

i.89 

1.90 

il.20 

i.67 

1.61 

.60 



30 

... 

/il.41 
/1I.86 
A1.41 
Til. 29 
/a.  26 

(71.27 

31 

32 

ft  1.27 
ft  1.04 
ft  1.17 
ft]. 32 

1.13 
.44 
.52 

1.12 
.11 
.63 
.37 
.94 

33 



........ 

34 
35 

36 

37 

.51 
.61 

ft.  49 

ft.  56 

al.03 

38 

39 

40 

41 

.85 

ft. 70 
ft. 43 

ft. 84    

ft.  66 

42 

.46 

43 

i.QO 

ft.  93 

ft.  79 

ft  1.  05 

ft.  93 

ft  1.87 

ft.  86 

ft.  80 

ft.  91 

ft  2.  59 

ft3  79 

ft3.71 

ft  3.  43 

ft  2.  59 

ft  3. 75 



44 

i.lQ 
i.89 
1.90 
il.50 
t.70 
1.69 
1.08 

.68 

45 

.77 

.94 

1.34 

.58 

.43 

.74 

2.09 

2.94 

46 

a.  83 

a  1.23 

a. 67 

a. 48 

47 

j  1.  60 

48 

.78 

.77 

49 

50 

51 

2.57    

C2.35 

02.27 

52 

53 

1 

54 

A  3.  30 
A  2.  44 

2.64 
2.19 

55 



c  2. 35      «•  2.  27 

56 

C3.66 

57 



e  60  days. 


/50  days. 


gr  40  days. 


ft30da3^s. 


i  24  days. 


j  15  days. 
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TRANSPORTATION — CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertisement  of 
[Note. — All  bids  rejected,  goods  to  be  shipped 


Mo. 

a 
p 

To- 

1 

6 
0 

t-5 

a 

W 

i 
0 

% 

§ 
M 

m 
5 

p 

2 

1 

1 

1 

6 

l3 

p 

1 

1 

Ph 

M 

1 

Chicago 

Chickasha 

Marlow 

Minco 

Muscogee 

Wyandotte 

Anadarko 

Darlington 

Kildare 

Kiowa  Agency 

Shawnee 

Weatherford 

White  Eagle 

Sioux  City 

Toledo 

Arkansas  City 

Baxter  Springs 

Cale 

Cedarvale 

Germantown 

Hoyt 

Lawrence 

Netawaka 

White  Cloud 

Mount  Pleasant 

Bagley 

Clontarf 

Detroit 

Duluth 

Fosston 

Lathrop  

Morris 

Pipestone 

Park  Rapids 

Tnwpir 

111.. 

....Ind.  T.. 
....Ind.T.. 
....Ind.T.. 
....Ind.  T.. 
....Ind.T.. 

Okla.. 

Okla.. 

Okla.. 

Okla.. 

Okla.. 

Okla.. 

Okla.. 

Iowa.. 

Iowa . . 

Kans.. 

Kans.. 

Kans.. 

Kans.. 

Kans . . 

Kans.. 

Kans.. 

Kans.. 

Kans.. 

Mich.. 

Minn.. 

Minn.. 

Minn.. 

Minn.. 

Minn.. 

Minn . . 

Minn.. 

Minn.. 

Minn. . 

Minn.. 

Minn.. 

Minn.. 

Mo.. 

Mo.. 

Mo.. 

Mont-. 

Mont.. 

Mont.. 

Mont.. 

Mont.. 

Mont.. 

Mont.. 

Mont.. 

Mont.. 

Mont.. 

Mont.. 

Mont.. 

Nebr.. 

Nebr.. 

Nebr.. 

.44 

.89 
.96 
.76 
.85 
.71 
.87 
.70 
.67 
.92 
.83 
.78 
.74 
.46 
.38 
.55 
.38 
.62 
.57 
.28 
.20 
.19 
.25 
.21 
.59 

/1.45 

A.  97 

/1.97 

7i.97 

ft  1.25 

ft.  81 

ft.  95 

ft.  77 

ft.  73 

ftl.Ol 

ft  1.00 

ft  1.07 

ft.  69 

ft.  47 

ft.  47 

ft.  69 

ft. 72 

ft.  90 

ft.  90 

ft.  44 

ft.  33 

ft.  23 

ft.  33 

ft.  44 

ft  1.15 

ftl.18 

ft  1.05 

ft  1.07 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

C.86 

cl.02 

C.81 

cl.22 

C.80 

C.94 

C.76 

cl.  12 

cl.12 

C.67 

C.93 

C.68 

ft.  82 
ft.  99 
ft.  94 
h.ll 
h.ll 
h.87 
h.<ol 
ft.  63 
ft.  90 
h.l8 
ft.  93 
ft. 63 

.85 
.93 
.70 
.88 
.76 
.89 
.70 
.64 

11 
12 
13 
I'l 

.76 
.93 
.65 

Ti 

t.45 

16 
1"^ 

C.64 
C.59 
C.70 
C.74 
C.60 
C.25 
C.25 
C.40 
C.40 

ft.  62 
ft.  37 
a.  68 
ft.  53 
ft.  27 
ft.  22 
ft. 17 
ft.  27 
ft. 33 
ft.  97 

.63 

18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

.69 
.54 
.32 
.29 
.21 
.40 
.29 

"'i'.hl' 

.84 
.96 

il.05 
il.20 
il.OO 
il.OO 

''fi 

97 

'>8 

a  1.06 

90 

SO 

ftl.18 
ft  1.27 
ft  1.06 
ft.  62 

a  1.23 

1.04 
.94 
.86 
.43 
.94 

il.  15 
il.l5 
i.95 
i.58 
il.OO 
il.25 
il.45 
il.25 

31 

1.24 
.83 
.49 

1.22 

3'> 

a.  77 

a.  52 

a  1.18 

33 

34 

35 

36     Twin  Valley 

a  1.28 

L04 

37     Vermilion  Lake 

ft  1.55 

38  Kansas  City 

39  Seneca   

ft. 58 

ft. 48 

ft  2.  72 

ft  2.  61 

ft  1.80 

ft 2.  48 

ft  2.  46 

ft  1.99 

ft  2.  69 

ft2.49 

ft2.  16 

ft  1.80 

ft  2.  38 

ft  1.92 

ft.  84 

ft. 49 

ft.  85 

6.55 

ft.  53 

.66 

40     St.  Louis 

41     Arlee    

a  2.  63 
r7  2.52 
ft  1.57 
a  2.  32 
a  2.  32 

'"'i."54' 

e2.34 
C2.10 
el.  80 
el.  95 
«1.98 
el.  71 
e2.55 
e2.30 
eL83 
el.  61 
e2.50 
el.  59 
i.75 
i.65 
1.75 

42      Black  feet  A  e^encv 

43 

Crow  Agency 

Durham 

Fort  Belknap  Agency  . . . 

Fort  Peck  Agency . .  1 

Fort  Shaw 

Great  Falls 

Harlem 

Poplar 

RedRock 

Rosebud 

I  Bloomfield 

Dakota  City 

Genoa  

A'i 

4^^ 

'16 

■17 

a  2.  64 
a  2. 39 
a  2. 12 
a  1.83 
a  2.21 

""2.'69' 

48 

40 

^0 

51 

'>'? 

LSI 

53 

.68 
.48 
.53 

.73 

.88 
.67 
.62 

54 

5f> 

ft. 63 

a  35  days.         b  20  days.         c  25  days.         e  33  days.         g  40  days.  ft  30  days. 


i  24  days. 


TRANSPORTATION CONTINUED. 
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March  30,  IS 99,  for  furnisliinfj  transportation  for  the  Indian  Service — Continued, 
in  oiien  market  aud  not  under  contract.] 


Kansas  City, 

Mo. 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

§ 

.2 

1 

1 

1 

fcJO 

a 

W 

a 

i 

1 

P 

1 
1 

1 

0 
1 

aj 

> 

g 

1 

.2 

> 

1 

1 

tZ5 

.44 
.97 

1.07 
.86 
.97 
.55 

1.00 
.73 
.87 
.95 
.93 
.98 
.83 
.28 
.37 
.67 
.53 
.74 
.63 
.37 
.39 
.32 
.27 
.33 
.64 

A.  45 

A  1.17 

hlAl 

hl.ll 

ft  1.54 

/t.97 

/il.l5 

ft  1.05 

ft  1.35 

ft  1.35 

ftl  45 

ft  1.55 

ft  1.14 

ft.  30 

ft.  55 

ft.  90 

ft.  75 

ft.  96 

ft.  96 

ft.  72 

ft.  75 

ft.  77 

ft.  75 

ft.  74 

ft  1.10 

ft  1.23 

ft  1.00 

ft.  97 

1 



C.98 
cl.14 

C.93 
cl.69 

C.89 
cl.  06 

C.78 
cl.20 
cl.24 

C.79 
cl.  16 

C.99 

ft.  94 

ft  1.11 

ft  1.06 

ft.  97 

ft.  97 

ft.  99 

ft.  83 

ft.  87 

ft  1.02 

ft.  93 

ft  1.17 

ft.  87 

.97 
1.05 

9 

S 

\ 

'^ 

6 

1.01 
.72 

7 

H 

q 

10 

11 

1.12 

1'> 

n 

\\ 



il.45 

1^ 

:::::; 

C.74 
C.75 

C.80 
C.80 
C.65 
C.40 
C.35 
C.40 
C.50 

ft.  87 
ft.  63 
a.  93 
ft.  77 
ft.  54 
ft.  37 
ft.  42 
ft.  43 
ft.  43 
ft.  87 

16 

17 

1H 

I9 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
97 

.39 
.41 

:::::: 



"i.'64' 

.84 
.96 

il.35 
il.20 
il.OO 
il.OO 

:::::;:: 

a.  96 

^R 

90 



ft  1.15 
ft  1.23 
ft  1.03 
ft.  62 
ftl.  18 

a  1.18 

1.04 
.94 
.86 
.36 

.94 

il.lO 
il.lO 
i.95 
i.51 
%\  00 
il.25 
il.45 
tl.25 

30 

1.21 
.81 
.47 

31 

a.  67 

a.  53 

a  1.14 

S9 

3? 

3-1 

35 
36 
37 
38 
SO 

a  1.18 

1.04 

ft  1.51 
ft.  36 
ft.  75 
ft.  55 
ft  2.  66 
ft  2.  61 
ft  1.80 
ft  2.  48 
ft  2.  32 
ft  1.94 
ft  2.  65 
ft  2. 45 
ft  2. 13 
ft  1.75 
ft  2.  35 
ft  1.87 
ft.  80 
ft.  33 
ft.  59 

.38 
.56 

6.65 

ft.  73 

10 

a  2.  53 
f7  2.42 
ft  1.47 
a  2.  22 
a  2.  27 

"i."39' 

e2.34 
e2. 10 
6  1.70 
el.  95 
el.  98 
el.  71 

■11 



49 

*i7l.70 

t/il.70 

*flfl.55 

t  ftl. 55 

-13 

44 



\^ 

46 



a  2. 62 
a  2.  37 
a  2.  07 
«1.76 
a  2.  27 

"2.' 09" 

C2.55 
C2.30 
el.  83 
el.  61 
e2.50 
el.  59 
i.70 
t.30 
i.48 

47 



48 

\^ 



''lO 

/i2.76 

51 

1.80 

5-? 

.45 
.31 
.36 

.53 

.55 
.41 
.44 

'^'^ 

54 

ft  .37 

55 

For  Tongue  River  Agency. 


For  Ciow  Agency. 
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TRANSPORTATION CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertisement  of 
[Note. — ^All  bids  rejected,  goods  to  be  shipped 


rrom. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


To— 


Omaha Nebr. 

Pender Nebr. 

Eushville Nebr . 

Santee  Agencj" Nebr. 

Stuart Nebr. 

Valentine Nebr. 

Verdigris Nebr. 

Carson Ne v . 

Elko Nev. 

Schurz Nev. 

Wadsworth Nev . 

Alaiuagordo  . .   N.  Mex . 

Albuquerque  School N.  Mex. 

Dulce  Side  Track N.Mex. 

Gallup N.  Mex . 

Las  Cruces N.  Mex . 

Mescalero  Agency N.  Mex. 

Navajo  Agency N.  Mex. 

Sar.ta  Fe N.Mex. 

Indian  School  Siding,  Carlisle Pa. 

Gettysburg  Junction,  Carlisle Pa . 

Miliord Utah . 

Ouray  A  gency Utah . 

Price Utah . 

Uintah  Agency Utah . 

A  shlaiid ■ Wis . 

Lac  du  Flambeau Wis. 

Oneida Wis . 

Sliawano Wis . 

Tomah Wis . 

Wittenberg Wis . 

Arapahoe  Issue  Station Wyo. 

Casper Wyo. 

Shoshone  Agency Wyo. 

Chemawa Oreg. 

Grande  Ponde  Agency Oreg. 

Klamath  Agency Oreg. 

Pendleton Oreg. 

Sheridan Oreg. 

The  Dalles Oreg. 

Toledo  (Yaquina  Bay) Oreg. 

Warm  Springs  Agency Oreg. 

Creston ^ Wash . 

Gate  City Wash . 

Oyhut  (Grays  Harbor) Wash. 

Neah  Bay  Agency Wash. 

Reservation AVash . 

Rockford Wash . 

Tekoa Wash . 

Toppenish  Station Wash . 

Tulalip Wash. 

Union  City Wash . 

Wilbur Wash. 

Whittier N.  C . 

Walker Minn . 


a.  98 

a.  95 
a  1.07 
a  1.18 
a  1.01 

a.  95 
a  1.13 
a  3.  48 
a  3.  23 
a  4.  03 
ft  3.  24 
a  3.  68 
a  2.  05 
a  2.  99 
rt3.40 
a  2.  00 
c3.  05 
i3.91 
a  1.80 
al.  15 

1.15 


i2.74 
a  1.99 
j  2.  74 
a.  87 
a  .83 
a.SG 
a. 71 
a.  54 
a.  80 
70 
64 
70 
97 
45 
40 
90 
90 
90 
84 
51 
90 
40 
61 
00 
38 
33 
3.00 
3.70 
3.80 
4.45 
3.00 
1.86 


&.60 
6.95 
6.84 
6.75 
6.85 
6.85 


6.80 
6.80 
6.75 
b.80 
6.52 
6.80 


.79 
1.12 


90 


C.90 
cl.OO 


C.95 

C.91 

cl.  10 


2.62 
2.' 62' 


2.82 
2.62 
2.62 
2.82 


2.82 


1.84 


;i3.57 
c  1.  57 
h  3.  57 


a.  97 


a.  82 
a.  86 
a.  73 
d3.45 
tZ3.25 
(Z3.95 
d  3. 25 
/I.  63 
gl.SS 
</2. 13 
flr2.43 


1.98 
d3.03 
oL68 


(71.83 


.88 
.91 

9.82 
g.47 

.77 


1.93 


L33 


a  20  days. 


6  24  days. 


e  15  days. 


(2  40  days. 


e  50  days. 


TRANSPORTATION — CONTINUED. 
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March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  transportation  for  the  Indian  Service — Continued, 
in  open  market  and  not  under  contract.] 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

.i 

> 

H 

a 
1 

<S 

m 

W 

a: 

ce 
-a 
0 

M 

1 

0 

1 

0 

a 
m 
6 

(-1 

.2 

• 

1 

6 

a 
,4 

0 

1 

a.  75 

a.  75 

a.  75 

rt.63 

a.  03 

a.  81 

a  3.  48 

a  3.  23 

a  4.  05 

a  3.  24 

a  3.  28 

a  2.  25 

a  3. 19 

a  3. 60 

a  2.  30 

e3.45 

i4.21 

a  2.  30 

a  1.21 

1.21 

&.50 
&.80 
6.76 
6.60 
6.70 
6.68 

41 
93 

C.75 
C.72 

■? 

a.  80 

9 

^ 

05 
79 
59 
2.93 
2.68 
3.33 
2.68 

C.60 
C.62 
C.80 



a.  62 
a.  66 
a.  53 

d3.45 
d3.25 
d3.95 
d3.25 
/I.  88 
f7  2.08 
f7  2.33 
f7  2.  63 

^ 

6 

7 

a  3. 49 

a  3.  28 
a4.]0 
a  3.  25 

2.78 
2.68 

""2.' 68' 

a  3.  40 
a  3.  17 
O4.00 
a  3. 17 
a  1.66 
a  1.95 
a  2. 13 
a  2.  89 
a  1.77 

a  3. 49 

a  3.  28 
a  4. 10 
«3.25 

2.78 
2.68 

""2.' 68" 

a  3.  40 
a3.17 
a  4.  00 
a  3. 17 
a  1.75 
a  2.  05 
a  2. 13 
a  2.  95 
a  1.95 

0.4.12 
a  1.75 
al.l8 
a  1.18 
a  2. 80 

8 
9 
10 

n 

i'> 

2.14 

2.28 

13 

1       2.  03 

14 

1                1 

15 

1                t 

16 

:;:;:.  ■■""■"■i::::::: 

2.2.3 
0  3.03 
^1.83 

17 

a  3.  82 
a  1.65 
a  1. 12 
a  1.12 
a  2. 80 

18 



1.54 

1.71 

1Q 

1.10 
1.10 

20 

••^1 

£/2.84 

5^2.84 

■^9 

7i3.24 

a  2. 19 

7i3.  14 

a.  87 

a.  63 

a.  80 

alV 

a  39 

a  83 

i3.50 

d  1.  44 

i3.50 

e2.97 

e6.45 

<;5.40 

€2.90 

e2.90 

C2.90 

e3.84 

c4.51 

e2.90 

e3.40 

e4.  61 

5  00 

2-1 

yl.98 

a  1.87 

■■■i."84' 

grl.83 

(7  2.18 

a  1.87 

24 

?,5 

.83 
.80 
.64 
.71 



6.80 
6.80 
6.75 
6.80 
6.52 
6.80 

.92 



.83 
.80 
.68 
.74 

?,6 

.84 

.88  1 

.91 

?.7 

.67    

.76    --- 

^8 



^82 
gU 
.79 



29 

.37 
.76 

h  3.  37 
cl.37 
7i3.37 

30 

.70 

.71 

31 

39 

1.63 

3S 

R1 

e3.33 
t6.69 
e5.64 
d2.72 
d3.29 
d3.21 
d4.07 

....... 

a  3. 75 
a  6. 50 
a  5.  00 
a  3.  25 
a  3.  75 
a  3.  25 
a4. 15 
a  4.  75 
a  3.  35 
a  2.  75 
a  4.  75 

e3.33 
i6.69 
e5.64 
d2  72 

a3.75 
a  6.  50 
a  5.  00 
a  3  25 

35 

36 

37 

2.62 

3R 

f/3.29 

(73.21 

4.07 

o3  75      3Q 

2.62 

a  3.  25 

a4. 15 

a  4.  75 

a  3.  35 

a2.75 

a  4.  75 

5.40 

2.75 

3.30 

3.20 

3.25 

2.75 

3.00 

3.20 

1.80 

40 
11 

r> 

2.82 

n 

:::::"■ 



11 

45 

5  40 

'16 

2.75 
3.30 
3.20 
3.  25 
2.75 
3.00 
3.20 
1.80 

3.38 

2.82 
2.62 
2.62 
2.82 

47 

3.33    

3.00    

3.70    

t 

18 

d3.21 

d3.21 

49 

50 

3.80 
4.00 
3.00 
1.86 

51 

5? 

2.82 

53 

1.76 

1.76 

54 

1.10 

1.06 

55 

/These  rates  cover  delivery  at  Tula  Kosa  if  desired.         g  35  days.         h  60  days.         i45  days. 
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TRANSPORTATION CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  x)roposals  received  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertisement  of 
Note. — All  bids  rejected,  goods  to  be  shipped 


From 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

To- 

.2 
H 

»-5 

i 

a 
Ah 

a 

cS 

> 

d 

1 

a 

W 
d 

0 

Hi 

1 

"a 

1 

Casa  Grande 

Colorado  River  Agency 

Fort  Apache 

Fort  Mojave 

Hackberry 

Hoi  brook '. 

Phoenix 

San  Carlos  A  gency 

Selignian 

Tucson 

White  River 

Araedee 

Colorado  Rivt^r  Spur,  FortT 

Genesee 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency 

Korbel ? 

Needles 

Ferris 

Porterville 

Round  Valley  Agency 

San  Francisco 

San  Jacinto 

Ukiah 

Ariz.. 

a  3.  28 

3.00 
4..0 

a  2.  91 
a  4.  95 
a  4.  94 
a  3.  82 
a  3.  41 
«3.55 
«3.40 
a  3.  26 
a'.].  20 
a  2.  96 
rt4.94 
g-S.V2 
g'3.S8 
g3.W 
fir  4.15 

a  2.  97 
d5.04 
e4.82 
/4.47 
a  3.  47 
f/3.67 
£/3.47 
(73.27 

"gr.9i 
(73.97 

"gk'.lY 

6  3.02 
d5.20 
c5. 10 
/3.98 
ft  3.  61 
a  3.  95 
(73.99 
(7  3.23 
a  3.  55 
a  2.  97 

C2.90 

^ 

Ariz.. 

A 

3.88 
2.85 
3.40 
3.19 

"'2.' 95' 
2.94 

li 

. .  Ariz 



n 

Ariz.. 

7 

Ariz.. 

.-..Ariz-. 
Ariz.. 

Sr4.08 
f7  3.48 

1 

8 

7i2.U8 

10 

....Ariz.. 
Ariz 

a  3.  31 

n 

12 
13 

14 

Cal.. 

Cal.. 

uma.Cal.. 
Cal 

/3. 13 
/3.89 

3.30 
3.85 
3.07 
3.98 

«.3.09 
7i4.09 
/i3. 16 
(?3.99 

a  3.  05 
3.55 

l^i 

Ifi 

Cal 

17 

Cal.. 

Cal.. 

/4.44 

3.85 
3. 15 
2.59 

2.88 

'"'2."i6' 
2.59 
2.88 
2.71 
2.  35 
2.70 

3.03 

18 

g-.i.U 
y2.65 
gd.85 

(7  3.67 
a  2.  69 
a  2.  97 

hd.G3 

a  2.  90 

(73.  06 

./•4.55 

a  3.  00 

(7  2.85 

a  3. 19 

h  2.  69 

h  2.  58 

/i2.61 

h  3.  01 

(7  3.58 

Til.  09 

h  1.  28 

h  1.  99 

/1I.27 

h  1.  05 

hi.  39 

A  1.38 

h  1.  09 

71.28 

7i.50 

/1.95 

/i.69 

A. 72 

h.45 

A. 82 

h.a5 

71.71 

7i.83 

Til.  35 

7i.85 

7i.53 

7i.52 

7i2.60 

7i3.88 

7i3.70 

7i3.50 

7i2.57 

7i3.87 

10 

..  Cal 

^0 

Cal.. 

Cal.. 

Cal.. 

Cal 

/i3. 10 

:::.::: ::::: ::. 

VI 

1 

?'> 

1 

9S 

f/2.65 
£/3.30 
c  2.  53 
c  2.  29 
<;2.52 
C2.23 
C2.78 

'a  2.' 63' 
h  2.  67 
/i2.63 
/i2.63 
a  3.  23 

3.i4 

^4 

Cal 

gV,.2i) 

'>fi 

Fort  Lewis 

Grand  Junction 

Hesperus 

Colo.. 

♦'fi 

Colo 



2.  :J4 
2.C2 
2.35 
2.87 

?7 

28 

Colo 

29      \rancos 

....Colo. 
N  Dak 



30      Bismarck 

31  Devils  Lake  Agency 

32  Fort  Berthold  Agency 

33  Fort  Totten 

.N.  Dak.. 

/1I.3O 
h  I.  79 
h  1 .  30 
}>  1. 19 
h  1. 19 

f/1.17 

"hhii' 

A.  94 
/1I.07 
hi.  22 

.N.Dak.. 
.N.Dak.. 
.N.Dak.. 
.N.Dak.. 
.N.Dak.. 



34 

Mandan 

Minot 

Rolla 

Standing  Rock  Ageiusy 

Armour 

S^ 



3fi 

37 

N  Dak 

1.05 
.29 
.37 

l.Ol 
.62 
.55 
.29 
.83 

3H 

..S.  Dak 

.41 
.41 

/1.32 
/1.39 
a.  95 

"/i."oo' 

h .  32 

30 

-.S.Dak.. 

40 

Cheyenne  River  Agency  . . . 

Crow  Creek  Agency 

Eureka 

Flandreau 

S.  Dak 

41 
4?- 

..S.Dak.. 
..S.Dak.. 

,80 

13 

S  Dak 

.31 

44 

Gettysburg 

.-S.Dak.. 

4^ 

- .  S.  Dak 

.55 

46 
47 

Lower  Brule  A  uency 

Pierre '. " 

Rapid  City 

Sisseton 

Springfield 

Yankton  Agency 

Blackfoot 

Fort  Lapwai 

North  Lapwai 

Lewiaton 

RossFork 

Spaulding 

-.S.Dak.. 
..S  Dak 

a. '75' 

a  1.  23 

a.  66 

a.  29 

.62 

.68 

1.34 

.57 

.28 

.59 

2.09 

2.04 

48 

..S.Dak. 

40 

S  Dak 

.64 
.63 

50 
51 

-.S.Dak  . 
..S.Dak.. 

52 
53 

...Idaho.. 

2.57 

C2.35 

a  2.  27 

51 

. .  -Idaho 

--.Idaho.. 
...Idaho.. 
...Idaho. 

/i3.30 
A  2.  44 

2.04 
2.09 

50 

57 



C2.35 
C3.67 

a  2.  27 

a  35  days. 


b  55  days. 


c25  days.  d40  days  to  Needles,  then  first  boat  to  agency. 
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March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  transportation  for  the  Indian  service. — Continued, 
in  open  market  and  not  under  contract. 


Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1 

M 

1 

H 

.1 

1 

6 
a 

Ph' 

ID 

1 

6 

1 

Hi 

bJD 

1 

i 

1 

B 

o 

i 

M 

o 

1 

1 

(25 

2.84 
4.45 

a  3. 00 
a  5.  00 
fflS.OO 
a  3  85 

a  2. 97 
d5.04 
e4.72 
/4.37 

6  3.09 
d5.30 
e5.10 
/3.90 
a  3.  49 
a  4.  20 

1 
2 

3.88 
3.20 
3.48 
3.09 

/\ 

a  3.  37 
a  3  85 

<> 

n  -A.  77 

(^ 

a  3.  75          17  3.57 
a  3  39          rt3.  27 

(7  4.10 
(7  3.45 
a  3.  20 
a  3. 10 

7 

H 

3.40 

2.85 

a  3.  09 
a  3.  00 
a  4.  99 
^3.32 
gi.08 
Of  3.  50 
r74.17 

' 

q 

10 

flr4.99 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

99 

3.28 
3.98 
2.89 
4.02 
3.98 

a  3.  25 
ft  3.  98 
ft  3.  30 
C3.98 





7.10 

/7.  65 

... 

3.03 

3.21 

2.48 
3.10 

i7  3.50 
£/2.60 
^3.85 

g3.79 

ft  3.  50 
a  2.  70 
(7  3.05 
/4.  55 

a  3. 07 

2.75 
2.48 
2.81 
2.81 
2.39 
2.76 

""g2.ho 
g3.30 
C2.59 
c2.  60 
C2.54 
C2.70 
C3.20 

a  3. 10 

(7  2.72 

a  3.  29 

ft  2.  70 

ft  2.  70 

ft  2.  00 

ft  3. 15 

(7  3.85 

ft.  99 

ft  1.  35 

ft  2.  33 

ft  1.56 

ft  1.32 

ft  1.  00 

ft  1.  40 

ft  1.09 

ft.  68 

ft  1.30 

ft.  99 

ft  1.46 

ft.  72 

ft.  85 

ft.  85 

ft.  85 

ft  1.  45 

ft.  86 

2.12 

/( .  90 

ft  1.15 

ft  1.  40 

ft  3. 15 

1 

?S 

"^i 

a  2.  95 
ft  2.  05 
ft  2.  93 
ft  2.  80 
a  3.  40 

Vi 

''fi 

97 

''R 

?q 

cl.OO 

cl.20 

cl.85 

cl.20 

C.75 

cl.20 

cl.25 

c.75 

i.30 

i.47 

i.95 

i.64 

i.70 

i.46 

t.80 

1.60 

i.64 

1.80 

il.l8 

% .  65 

i.48 

.70 



cl.lO 

cl.30 

cl.85 

cl.30 

C.94 

c  1.  35 

cl.40 

C.81 

i.05 

i.90 

il.OO 

il.l9 

i.70 

i.85 

i.85 

i.95 

tl.l9 

1.80 

il.90 

i.90 

i.75 

.95 

90 

;:::::'.:-:-: 

A  1.35 
ft  1.79 
ft  1.35 
ft  1.24 

(71.27 

SI 

^0 

ft  1.  27 
ft  1.07 

39 

9-1 

1 

ft  1.19  1       ft  1.27 

35 

ft  1.42 

36 

! 

37 

1        .80 

.1         .89 

ft. 82 
ft. 89 
a  1.41 

38 

39 

(10 

^'\ 

.80 

ft.  83 

'!'> 

.51 

43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 



.88 



a  1.39 

a  1.63 

a.  89 

a.  99 

jl.30 

J2.00 

.75 
.74 

49 

')0 

51 

C3.05 
C3.50 
c  3.  50 
C2.85 
C3.05 
C4.35 

a  2.  57 

5'> 

ft  4.  35 
ft  4. 15 

53 

54 

ft  3.  99 
ft  3. 16 
ft  4.  40 

ft  3.  94 
ft  3.  08 

55 

a  2. 57 

56 

1 

57 

eOOduvH. 


/50(lay: 


giO  days. 


ft  30  days. 


i  24  days. 


j  15  days. 
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TRANSPORTATION CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  j^roposal^i  received  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertisement  of 
[Note. — All  bids  rejected;  goods  to  be  sbipped 


^ 


From- 


To- 


Cbicago Ill . . 

Chickasha Ind.T.. 

Mario w Ind.  T . . 

Minco Ind.  T.. 

Muskogee Ind.  T . . 

Wyandotte Ind.T.. 

Anadarko Okla.. 

Darlington Okla. . 

Klldare Okla. . 

Kiowa  Agency Okla.. 

Shawnee Okla. 

Weatherlbrd Okla . . 

White  Eagle Okla.. 

Sioux  City Iowa. . 

Toledo Iowa . . 

Arkansas  City Kans.. 

Baxter  Springs Kans . . 

Cale Kans . . 

Cedarville Kans . . 

German  town Kans.. 

Hoy  t Kans . . 

Lawrence Kans . . 

Netawaka Kans. . 

White  Cloud Kans . . 

Mount  Pleasant Mich . . 

Bagley Minn . . 

Clontarf Minn . . 

Detroit Minn.. 

Duluth Minn.. 

Fosston Minn . . 

Lathrop Minn . . 

Morris Minn . . 

Pipestone Minn . . 

Park  Rapids Minn.. 

Tower Minn . . 

Twin  Valley Minn . . 

37  j  Vermilion  Lake Minn.. 

Kansas  City Mo. . 

Seneca Mo  . 

St.  Louis Mo . . 

Arlee Mont. . 

Blackfeet  Agency Mont . . 

Crow  Agency Mont . . 

Durham Mont . . 

Fort  Belknap  Agency Mont. . 

Fort  Peck  Agency Mont. . 

Fort  Shaw . . 7 Mont. . 

Great  Falls Mont. . 

Harlem Mont . . 

50  Poplar Mont . . 

51  Red  Rock Mont.. 

52  Rosebud Mont.. 

53  Bloomfield Nebr.. 

54  Dakota  City Nebr.. 

55  Genoa Nebr. . 


Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


.47 
1.06 
1.12 

.91 
1.20 

.64 
1.18 
1.04 

,93 
1.04 
1.06 
1.07 

.91 


.37 
.76 
.61 
.83 
.85 
.46 
.49 
.48 
.40 
.65 


h.50 
A  1.30 
7i.98 
h.9S 
hi.  72 
h  1. 16 
A  1.30 
ft  1.20 
A  1.36 
7il.50 
/il.45 
ft  1.55 
ft  1.16 


ft.  45 

ft.  91 

ft.  76 

ft.  73 

ft.  73 

ft.  75 

ft.  75 

ft.  72 

ft. 75 

ft.  73 

ftLlO 

ft  1.03 

ft.  96 

ft  1.00 


ftL15 
ft  I.  23 
ft  1.02 
ft.  35 
ft  1.15 


ft  1.50 

ft. 46 

ft.  80 

ft.  68 

ft  2.  63 

ft  2.  54 

ft  1.85 

ft  2.  40 

ft  2.  30 

ft  1.90 

ft  2.  60 

ft  2.  40 

ft2.  10 

ft  1.73 

ft  2.  35 

ftL80 

ft. 70 

ft.  35 

ft. 72 


cl.08 
cl.24 
cl.  03 
cl.79 

C.99 
cl.16 

C.88 
cl.30 
cL34 

C.89 
cl.26 
cl.09 


ft  1.04 

ft  1.21 

ft  1.16 

ft  1.13 

ft  1.13 

ft  1.  09 

ft.  87 

ft.  93 

ft  1.12 

ftL12 

ft  1.27 

ft.  97 


C.84 
C.85 
C.90 
C.90 
C.75 
C.50 
C.45 
c.50 
C.60 


ft.  97 
ft.  77 
a  1.07 
ft .  83 
ft.  67 
ft.  47 
ft.  55 
ft.  53 
ft.  53 
ft. 87 


a.  86 
al.U 


a.  67 

a.  34 

aL12 


a  1.14 


ft.  83 


a  2. 43 
g2.U 
ft  1.57 
a  2. 14 
a2. 17 


a  2.  58 
a  2.  33 
a  1.97 
a  1.67 
a.2.  27 


38 

ft. '57' 


1.27 
1.35 


1.31 
1.02 


1.42 


140 


il.lO 
il.OO 
i.90 
i.80 


il.OO 

il.OO 

i.90 

i.41 

.80 

il.OO 

il.25 

il.OO 


e2. 14 
el. 90 
<?1.70 
el.  lb 
el.  78 
el. 51 
e2.30 
«2.  05 
el.  63 
el.  41 
e2.40 
el.  40 
i.55 
1.19 
i.48 


35  days. 


&20  days. 


c25  days. 


e  33  days. 


gr40  days. 


TRANSPORTATION CONTINUED. 
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March  30, 1899,  fo7'  furnishing  transportation  for  the  Indian  Service — Continued, 
in  open  market  and  not  under  contract.] 


Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1 

2 

i 

f 

1 

6 

6 

a 

1-5 

.3 

1 

o 

f 

d 

1 

1 

§ 

> 

a 

'A 

.46 

1.28 

1.14 

1.13 

1.19 

.94 

1.17 

1.01 

.92 

1.22 

1.01 

1.09 

.89 

1.01 

.46 

.89 

.65 

.96 

.91 

.49 

.54 

.55 

:5i 

1  20 

ft. 51 

ft  1.32 

ft  1.20 

ft  1.20 

ft  1.  20 

ft.  93 

ft  1.40 

ft  1.20 

ftl.40 

ft  1.50 

ft  1.50 

ft  1.60 

ft  1.00 

ft  1.  00 

ft. 59 

ft. 96 

ft. 82 

ft.liO 

ft. 90 

ft.  96 

ft. 75 

ft.  75 

ft.  83 

ft  1.00 

ftl  25 

1 

cl.ll 
cl.30 
cl.13 
cl.33 
cl.  10 
cl.30 
cl.OO 
cl.35 
cl.44 

ft  1.13 

ftl. 28 

ft  1.23 

ft. 77 

ft. 87 

ft  1.17 

ft.  97 

ft.  93 

ft  1 .  20 

0 

^ 

4 



fS 

" 

6 



7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 



cl.OO  i      ft.  97 
cl.35      ftl.  13 
cl.OO        ft.  93 

— 

■        " " 



i.m 



cl.OO  1     ft.  73 

cl.OO        ft.  72 

cl.OO        a. 83 

cl.OO        ft.  83 

cl.OO        ft. 02 

C.75        ft. 57 

C.75        ft. 52 

c.85        ft. 66 

cl.OO        ft.  66 

ft. 69 

18 



19 

9,0 

'>^ 

?,?, 

?s 

1 

?4 



1 

i  1. 10 
il.22 
il.OO 
il.30 

•"> 

1 

t 

ftl.40 

?6 

1 

I 

ft  1.00 
ft  I.  32 

■ 

97 

r 

j 

a  1.04 

^8 

^9 

ftl.40 
ftl.40 
ft  1.05 
ft. 72 
ftl.18 

a  1.23 

n.46 

tl.40 

i.84 

i.58 

il.30 

30 
81 

1.29 
.89 
.68 



a.  87 

a.  79 

a  1.18 

'Y> 



33 

34 

tl.25 
il.55 
il.25 

S5 

.   1 

a  1.28 



?fi 

ft  1.50 
ft.  62 
ft. 70 

37 

.50 

78 



38 

6.80 

ft.  61 

39 

1 



40 

1                 i    ' 

ft2.91 
ft  2.  57 
ft  2.  32 
ft  2.  42 
ft  2.  33 
ft  1.91 
ft  2.  60 
ft  2.  52 
ft  2. 12 
ft  1.75 
ft  2.  59 
ft  1.87 
ft  1.20 
ft.  65 
ft  1.  25 

a  2.  73 
^2.62 
ft  1.  87 
a  2.  42 
a  2. 42 

e2.34 
e2.  20 
el.  84 
e2.05 
cl.98 
cl.  71 

'11 

1 

4? 

*r/1.80 

tftl.65 

'g  1.  80 

tftl.80 

43 

44 



i .. 

1 

45 

1 

1 

46 

1 

'"'i.'94' 

a  2.  68 
a  2. 43 
a  2.  22 
a  1.77 
rt2.57 

87' 

C2.44 

e2.  19 

el.  83 

el.  61 

e  2.  54 

el.  55 

i.79 

i.59 

i.82 

47 

48 

■      1 

49 

50 

ft  2.  76 

' 

ft  2.  76 

51 

5'> 

1.20 
.68 

.85 

.... 

53 

54 

ft.  73 

55 

1 

ft  30  days. 


i  24  days. 


for  Tongue  River  Agency.  t  For  Crow  Agency 
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TRANSPORTATION — CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertisement  of 
[IJOTE.— All  bids  rejected;  goods  to  be  shipped 


From 


To— 


Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


Omaha 

Pender 

Rushville 

San  tee  Agency 

Stuart  

Valentine 

Verdigris 

Carson 

Elko 

Schurz  

Wadsworth 

Alamagordo 

Albuquerque  School 

Dulce  Side  Track 

Gallup 

Las  Cruces 

Mescalero  Agency 

Navajo  Agency 

Santa  Fe 

Indian  School  Siding,  Carlisle 
Gettysburg  Junction,  Carlisle . 

Milford 

Ouray  Agency 

Price, 

Uintah  Agency 

Ashland, 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

Oneida 

Shawano 

Tomah 

Wittenberg 

*Arapahoe  Issue  Station 

Casper 

Shoshone  Agency 

Chemawa 

Grande  Roude  Agency 

Klamath  Agency 

Pendleton 

Sheridan 

The  Dalles 

Toledo  ( Yaquina  Bay) 

Warm  Springs  Agency 

Creston 

Gate  City 

Oyhut  (Grays  Harbor) 

IN  eah  Bay  Agency 

Reservation 

Rockford 

Tekoa  

Toppenish  Station 

Tulalip   

Union  City 

Wilbur 

Whittier 

Walker 


...Nebr. 
...Nebr. 
...Nebr. 

—  Nebr. 
Nebr. 

—  Nebr. 
. . .  Nebr . 

Nev. 

Nev. 

Nev. 

Nev. 

.N.Mex. 
.N.  Mex. 
.N.  Mex. 
-N.  Mex. 
.N.  Mex. 
.N.  Mex. 
.N.  Mex. 
-N.  Mex. 

Pa. 

Pa. 

...Utah. 
...Utah. 
...Utah. 
...Utah. 
....Wis. 
....Wis. 
.-..Wis. 
.--.Wis. 
.--.Wis. 
.-..Wis. 
.-..Wyo. 
...Wyo. 
...Wyo. 

Oreg . 

...Oreg. 

—  Oreg. 
...Oreg. 
...Oreg. 
...Oreg. 
...Oreg. 
-..Oreg. 
..Wash. 
..Wash. 
..Wash. 
..Wash. 
..Wash. 
..Wash. 
..Wash. 
..Wash. 
..Wash. 
..Wash. 
..Wash. 
....N.C. 
...Minn. 


a.  28 

a.  68 

a.  75 

a.  60 

a.  63 

a.  62 

a.  80 

a  3.  50 

a  3. 20 

a  4. 10 

a  3.  20 

a  3. 48 

a  2,  22 

a  3.  30 

a  3.  70 

a  2.  40 

e3.65 

i4.40 

a  2.  47 

aL20 

a  1.20 


J3.15 
a  2.  30 
j  3. 15 
a.  87 
a.  65 
a.  90 
a. 72 
a.  40 
a.  79 
i3.50 
dl.44 
i3.50 
e2.97 
«6.45 
6  5.40 
e2.90 
e2.90 
e2.90 
c3.84 
e4.51 
e2.  90 
e3.40 
e4.61 
e5.00 
e3.38 
e3.33 
e3.00 
e3.  70 
e3.80 
C4.45 
C3.00 
el.  86 


b.35 
6.75 
6.63 
6.55 
6.65 
6.60 


6.80 
6.65 
6.75 
6.80 
6.52 
6.80 


2.18 


.92 

.84 
.67 
.76 
.37 
.76 


d2.62 


2.62 

"•2."  82' 


2.82 
2.62 
2.62 
2.82 


2.82 


1.00 


C.75 

C.72 


c,62 


id. '67 
cl.37 
i3.37 


a  20  days. 


6  24  days. 


c  15  days. 


d  40  days. 


e  50  days. 


TRANSPORTATION — CONTINUED. 
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March  30,  1809,  for  furnishing  tr<insporfation  for  the  Indian  Service — Contiiiiuvl. 
in  open  market  and  not  under  contract.] 


Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

33 

1 
6 

1 

.2 
> 

2 

H 
1 

P 

6 

a 

c3 

1 

1 
0 

Ph' 
M 

1 

00 

i 

Ec 
6 

® 

1 

1 

1 

6 
a 

.  s 

Ph' 

1 

5 

a.  50 
al.40 
a  1.35 
a  1.05 
al.40 
a  1.25 
a  1.50 
a  4.  05 
a  3.  85 
rt4.70 
a  3.  85 
a  3.  68 
a2. 15 
a  3.  40 
a  3.  70 
a  2. 10 
e  3.  50 
i4.  40 
ft2.  35 
a  1.15 
al.l5 

1 

^,.74 
&1.17 

6.90 

6.97 
61.07 

6.92 

cl.40 
cl.40 

'> 

a.  80 

a  1.08 

1 

? 

1 

/l 

a.  62 

cl.15 
cl.50 
cl.50 

a.  82 

a.  96 

a.  93 

d3.75 

d3  55 

d4.25 

d3.55 

/I.  77 

gr2.18 

g2.43 

3.17 

f; 

a   66 

n 

a   53 

"a  3.' 49" 

1 

2.  75          a  4.  00 

7 

d3.45 
dd.25 
CZ3.95 
d3.25 
/I.  98 
<7  2.18 
J  2.  43 
2.73 

a  3.  49 
a  3.  28 
a  4. 10 
a  3.  25 

2.  78        n  ^  ^0 

8 

2.  Id 

"2.68 

a3. 17 
rt4.00 
a3.  17 
a  1.85 
a2. 15 
a  2.  23 
a  3.  05 
a  2.  05 

ai.OO 
a4.00 
a  4.  00 
a  2.  00 

q 

10 



2.75 

n 

i"^ 

2.39 



2.18 

a  2. 20 
a  2.  75 
a  3.  25 
a  2.  30 

n 

11 

15 

16 

2.37 
d3.13 
flrl.93 

2.12 

d3.77 

£71.97 

ft.  99 

/1.99 

17 

a  4.  22 
a  1.85 
al.l8 
al.]8 
a  2.  80 

a  4.  30 
a  2.  00 
al.l8 
a  1.18 
a  3.  00 

18 

1.  85 

1.72 

19 

?0 

^1 

5^2.84 

........ 

£7  3.44 

'>'> 

j  3.  60 
a2.80 
J3.60 
a.  95 
a.  82 
a  1.  03 
ft.  80 
a.  70 
a.  85 
i3.  70 

^3 

gl.89 

flr2.28 

a  1.97 



flr2.13 

£7  2.62 

a  2. 62 

^4 

?:^ 

.83 
.80 
.68 
.74 

6.90 
6.86 
6   65 

.K3 
.72 
.73 

.68 

'>(\ 

.88 

.09 

<j.82 

1.17 

.81 

75 

'^l 

'>8 

6.  90 

9q 

6.48    

6.  90 

30 

.73 

.68 

31 

i3.85 
cl.85 
t3.85 

""""::: 

3'> 

1.63 

dl.64 

1.78 

33 

i3.70 
c3.  15 
e6.60 
C5.75 
c3.  20 
e3.46 
e3.15 
e4. 10 
<'5.00 
e3. 10 
e3.60 
C4.81 
e5.00 
C3.63 
c3  63 

3\ 

«3.33 
i6.  69 
e5.64 
d2.72 
d3.29 
d3.21 
4.07 

a  3.  75 
a  6.  50 
a  5.  00 
/1 3.  25 
a  3.  75 
a:!,  25 
a  4. 15 
a  4.  75 
a  3.  35 
a  2.  75 
a  4.  75 
a  5.  40 
a  2.  75 
a  3.  30 
a  3.  20 
a  3.  25 
a  2.  75 
a  3.  00 
a  3.  20 
a  1.80 

a  3. 75 
a  6.  50 
a  5.  00 
a  3.  25 
a  3.  75 
a  3. 25 
a4.15 
04.75 
a  3.  35 
02.75 
a  4.  75 
a  5. 40 
a  2.  75 
03.30 
o3.  20 
0  3.25 
02.75 
0  3.00 
0  3.20 
01.50 

35 

36 

■;: :: 

37 

(23.28 
(23.29 

38 

39 

■10 

41 

'{'> 

43 

A\ 

45 

46 

47 

48 

d3.21 

C3.25 
C3.25 
C3.95 
C4.45 
C3.70 
cl.50 

49 

50 

51 



53 

1.76 

. 

1.58 

54 

dl.OO 

1.40 





dl.l3 

55 

/These  rates  cover  delivery  at  Tula  Rosa  if  desired.      </ 35  days,     /i  20  days,      i  60  days,     j  45  days. 
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TRANSPORTATION CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertisement  of 
[Note. — All  bids  rejected.    Goods  to  be  shipped 


From                         •>.  ...-■....-.. . 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

i 

a 

To- 

OB 

1 

d 

1 

i 

H 

1 

1 

0 

1 

® 

H 
1 

1 

Casa  Grande 

Colorado  River  Agency 

Fort  Apache 

Fort  Mojave 

Hackberry 

Holbrook 

Phoenix 

San  Carlos  Agency 

Seligmau 

Ariz.. 

Ariz.. 

Ariz.. 

Ariz.. 

Ariz.. 

6  3.14 
d5.21 
e4.87 
(7  4.47 

0 

8 

4 

5 

fi 

Ariz 

7 

...Ariz-. 

8 

Ariz 

q 

Ariz 

10 

11 

White  River 

Ager 

Amedee 

Colorado  River  Spur,  Fort  "5 

Genesee 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency 

Korbel 

Needles 

Perris 

Porterville 

Ariz 

1? 

...   .     Cal.. 

IS 

Cal 

14 

l.^ 

Cal.. 

Ifi 

Cal 

17 

Cal.. 

18 

Cal 

19 

Cal.. 

•>o 

Cal 

^1 

Round  Valley  Agency. ..... 

San  Francisco 

San  Jacinto 

Ukiah 

Fort  Lewis 

Grand  Junction 

Hesperus 

Ignacio 

Cal 

•?? 

Cal.. 

?s 

Cal 

.1. 

?4 

Cal-. 

?'i 

Colo 

W 

-Colo.. 

^7 

^8 

Colo 

2.39 
2.90 

?q 

Colo-. 

1 

SO 

Bismarck 

Devils  Lake  Agency 

Fort  Berthold  Agency 

Fort  Totten 

Mandan 

Minot 

Rolla 

Standing  Rock  Agency 

Armour         ....... 

N  Dak 

L75 
L99 

n.55 
L99 
1.68 
1.95 

11.00 
1.75 

in.  59 

m.69 

7AIL00 

m.89 
m.70 
m.85 
m.85 
m.70 
m.89 
m.85 

81 

--..N.Dak.. 
N.Dak-. 

/.97 

j  1.  09 

jl.il 

jl.09 

j.Si 

j.S8 

•    1 

3^ 

SS 

.-..N.Dak.. 
-...N.Dak-. 
-...N.Dak.. 
-...N.Dak.- 
N.Dak.. 

i.97 

j.67 

j.77 

j  1.  07 

34 

3'> 

36 

1 

37 

1.07 
.50 
.53 

LU 
.75 
.57 
.34 
.93 

! 

38 

--.   -S.  Dak 

ill 

1 

39 

Chamberlain 

Cheyenne  River  Agency . . . 
Crow  Creek  Agency  ... 

S.Dak.- 

S  Dak 

'10 

41 

.     ..S.  Dak. 

49, 

Eureka 

Flaudreau 

Gettysburg 

Higliniore 

Lower  Brule  Agency 

Pierre .' 

Rapid  City 

Sisseton 

Springfield 

Yankton  Agency 

Blackfoot 

Fort  Lapwai 

North  Lapwai 

Le  wiston 

Ross  Fort 

Spalding 

S.Dak.. 

S.Dak.. 

S.Dak.. 

S  Dak 

j.67 
j.39 

.85 

43 

44 

-15 

46 

S.  Dak . . 

.75 
.94 

47 

S.Dak.. 



48 

S.Dak   . 

....S.Dak.- 

S.Dak.. 

S.Dak.. 

Idaho.. 

Idaho 

61.58 
6.48 
6.60 

""6  2.' 57' 

n2.75    

49 

.41 
.48 

.80 

m.50 

m.62 

.79 

fiO 

51 

.^? 

53 



.54 

55 

Idaho.. 

6  2.57 



j  3.  94 

56 

57 

.  .Idaho 

1 

1 

a  10  days. 
6  35  days. 


c  5  days. 

d 40 days  to  Needles;  then  by  first  boat  to  agency. 


e  60  days. 
/  40  days. 


50  days. 


TRANSPORTATION CONTINUED. 
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March  30,  IS'90,  for  fiwuishiuy  tvanaportation  for  the  Indian  Service. 
in  open  market  and  not  under  contract.] 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 

i 

3 

1 

O 
u 

u 

V 

.2 
H 
5? 

C 
S 
I 

^ 

2.21 
3.44 
4.13 
4.60 
2.83 
2.93 
2.  82 
4.26 

61.73 
d3.03 
^3.53 
g  2.  77 
h  2.  67 
6  2.67 
/2.  53 
/2.17 

cl.66 
e3.42 
/3.28 
Sr2.82 
/i2.09 
ft  2.  09 
/i2.16 
rl.83 
i2.28 
il.94 
/3.  23 

a  1.84 

1 

2 
3 
4 

. 

7 

a  2.  24 

2.98 

q 

2.52 

f-lAM 

j  2.  22 

! 

10 

•  4.  08                     /2.  77 
1.93                      /•1.23 
2.76                     ■    1.83 
1.85  1                   /I.  67 
3.20                          2.  13 



11 

i  1.  33 
^-1.93 
cl.49 
J2.30 
C2.70 

i.68 
il.82 

i.98 
il.  10 
t'3.78 

a  1.56 
a  2.  22 

/I.  24 

v\ 

/I.  59 



ll 

3.80 

/"I.  24                           i'*  -t.T 

16 

2.00 

a  2.  46 

17 

2.72 
1.40 
1.44 

6  2.13 
61.03 
6.97 

/I.  99 



m 

T) 

a\.  11 



9() 

3.90 

'H 

oo 

1.  62                      b  L.  03 
1.70  1                     /.73 

il.48 
C.88 

9^ 

c  1.  07 

'^1 

i3.07   1 

n.95    

25 
''6 

)fc2  08 

97 

^3.07 
i3.  07 

''H 

9q 

'{() 

'U 

•{9 

'r< 

'M 

'ti 

1 

'i6 

'{7 





^8 

::::::::::::..-.::*:::::::::::;: 

'19 



40 

1 

41 

1 

1'> 



43 

44 

■1"> 

46 

47 

48 

4Q 

50 

'■)1 

2.40 
2.86 

6  2.42 

?n.87 
nl.78 
C4.30 
nl.98 
?i].78 

/.•2.10                       n.83    

52 
53 

51 

2  18 

2.40 

6  2.  32 

A-1.94                       n.83    

5(5 

57 

1 

h  9  days, 
is  days. 


;30  days. 
Jk20day8 


Z25  days. 
m  24  days 


71 15  days. 


-28 
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TRANSPORTATION CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  receivedin  Chicarjo,  III.,  under  adrcriisemeiit  of 
[Note — All  bids  rejected.     Goods  to  be  .sliipiied 


St.  Pail 

1,  Minn. 

1 
i 

To— 

1  Chas.  H.  Searing. 

i 
i 

Randall  P.  Barron. 

Luther  C.  Slarens. 

^      1 

1^ 

1 

rhinncrn 

111.. 

2  1    niiiplrashn,           ..                      

Ind.  T.. 

«1.15 
a  1.20 
«1.15 

6  1.18 
6  1.28 
6  1.33 
6.97 
.97 
6  1.  22 
6  1.22 
61.13 
61.25 
61.22 
6  1.27 
6  1.13 

1.12 
1.11 

'^» 

Mario  w 

Minco 

Muscogee 

Wyaudotte 

Auadar ko 

Darlington 

Kildare 

Kiowa  Agency 

Shawnee 

Weatherford 

White  Eagle 

vSioux  City 

Toledo 

Arkansas  City 

Baxter  Springs 

Cale 

Cedarvale 

Germantown 

Hoyt 

Lawrence -. 

Netawaka 

White  Cloud 

Mount  Pleasant 

^agley 

Clontart 

Detroit 

Duluth 

Fosston 

Lathrop 

Morris 

Pipestone  

Park  Rapids 

Tower 

Twin  Valley 

Vermilion  Lake 

Kansas  City 

Seneca 

St.  Louis 

Arlee 

Blackfeet  Agency 

Crow  Agency 

Durham 

Fort  Belknap  Agency 

Ind.  T.. 

± 

Ind.  T  . 

5 

Ind.  T.. 

6 

Ind.  T.. 

7 
8 
9 
10 

Okla.. 

a  1.20 
a  1.05 
a  1.35 
a  1.44 
rtl.lO 
a  1.25 

1.15  i 
1.14 

Okla 

Okla 

Okla.. 

n 

.     Okla 

12 

Okla.. 

Okla.. 

1.20  1 

11 

Iowa.. 

1 

I'l 

ifi 

a  LOO 
a  1.  00 
a  1.00 

6  1.12 
6  .97 
C.97 
6.97 
6.87 
6.67 
6.C3 
6.63 
6.6G 

17 

Kans.. 

1*^ 

Kans.. 

Kans.. 

1^ 

''0 

''1 

Kans.. 

99 

Kans.. 

Kans 

''S 



'>1 

Kans.. 

''t 

Mich 

*>« 

Minn 

.70 
.50 

97 

Minn.. 

•JR 

....    . .  Minn 

C.69 

62 

9q 

Minn.. 

SO 

Minn 

C.77 

70 

SI 

Minn 

.60 
.52 
.30 
.60 

^9 

Minn  . 

.Minn 

t;.67 
C.45 

C.78 

ss 

S4 

S'i 

....         Minn 

Sfi 

Minn 



C.83 

.70 

37 

W 

Mo 

39 

Mo.. 

.... 

6  1.09 

-10 

Mo 

41 

Mont 

c  2.  33 
/1. 87 
6  1.  93 
cl.  67 
cl.84 

'1'' 

Mont 

43 

Mont 

1.87 

44 

'I'i 

.   Mont 

4fi 

Fort  Peck  Agency 

FortSbaw 

Great  Falls 

Mont 

47 

J  2.  13 
6- 1.88 
c  1.  64 
cl.36 
c  2.  57 



48 

Mont 

49 

Harl  em 

Poplar 

Mont.. 

Mont 

^0 

51 

Red  Rock 

Rosebud 

Bloomfield 

Dakota  City 

Genoa 

Mont 

2.  :!6 

5'> 

Mont 

L75 

53 

Nebr. 

Nebr.. 

.84 

.83 

54 

55 

Nebr 

6.83 

.77 

: 

a  25  days. 


6  30  day! 


c  35  days. 


TRANSPORTATION — CONTINUED. 
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March  30,  1890,  for  furniiiliUuj  trantsporiation  for  the  Indian  /Service— Continued, 
in  open  market  and  not  luiiler  contract.] 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

u 

o 

6 

.a 

05 

> 

1 

a 
9 

6 

1-3 

i 

a 
3 

1 

! 

2 
H 

i 

! 

i 

5 

6 

7 

H 

9 

10 

11 

1? 



i:? 

14 

I'S 

16 

17 

18 

1 

19 

1 

90 

i 

*>! 

99 

1 ::::;;;; 

*>? 

•^I 



*»> 

d.80 
d.59 

d.n 

^6 

?7 

''R 

9q 

d.l9 

SO 

d.83 

31 

d.68 
d.U 
d.1% 
d.95 
dl.05 
rf.95 

3'> 



33 

31 

S"! 

36 

.44 

.68 
.68 

37 

38 

39 

40 

e  2. 19 

il 

el.  80 
el.  70 
el.  65 
el.  63 
el.  43 
e2.24 
el.  99 

4? 

r/1.70 

ft  2. 10 

43 

44 

4'S 

• 

46 

47 

48 

el.  33 

4^ 

■lO 

i2.77 

C2.47 

"SI 

el.  25 
d.90 

')'> 

^3 

^ 



55 

1 

tZ  24  days, 
e  33  davs. 
/'40  days. 


f/  40  day.s  ;  for  j^oods  con.signed  for  Tonjiue  River  Agency. 
h  30  days;  for  goods  consigned  for  Crow  Agency. 
1 20  days. 
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TRANSPORTATION CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertisement  of 
[Note. — All  bids  rejected;  goods  to  be  shipped 


St.  Pau 

I,  Minn. 

a 

To— 

6 
a 

o 

1 

1 

1 

Omaha 

Pender  

Rushville 

Santee  Agencj' 

Stuart 

Valentine 

Verdigris 

Carson 

Elko 

Schurz  

Wadaworth 

Alatnagordo 

Albuquerque  School 

Duke  Side  Track 

Gallup 

Las  Cruces  

Nebr.. 

Nebr 

.44 

9 

.65 
1.20 

a  1.25 
a  1.65 

•? 

Nebr. 

ft  1.19 

4 

Nebr.. 

^ 

Nebr 

.90 

L07 

.86 

51.25 
6.97 
6.93 
d3.85 
d3.65 
d4.35 
d3.G5 

6 

Nebr.. 

a  1.40 
a  1.75 

7 

Nebr 

H 

Nev.. 

q 

Nev 

10 

Nev 

11 

Nev 

T> 

.N.  Mex 

18 

N.  Mex.. 

i2.28 

li 

N  Mex 

15 

N.Mex.. 



16 

N  Mex 

17 

N.Mex.. 

18 

Navajo  Agency 

Santa  Fe  .   . . .'. 

N.Mex.. 

iq 

N.Mex 

?0 

Pa.. 

?.1 

Gettysburg  Junction,  Carlisle  .  . . 
Milford 

Pa 

??, 

Utah.. 

9S 

.  Utah 

9,1 

Price 

Uintah  Agency 

Ashland 

Lac  du  Flambeau  

Oneida 

Shawano 

Tomah 

Wittenberg 

*  Arapahoe  Issue  Station 

Casper 

Shoshone  Agency 

Chemawa 

Grande  Ronde  Agency  

Klamath  Agency 

Pendleton 

Sheridan 

The  Dalles 

Toledo  ( Yaquina  Bay) 

Warm  Springs  Agency 

Crestou 

Gate  City 

Oyhut  (Grays  Harbor) 

Utah 

1.95 

^fi 

Utah.. 

^6 

Wis 





?7 

Wis.. 

^S 

Wis 

9q 

Wis.. 

SO 

Wis 



i.28 
.79 

31 

Wis 

?,'?, 

Wyo.. 

j  3.  85 
a  1.  85 
;3.85 

3S 

Wyo 

84 

Wvo. 

85 

Oreo" 

86 

Oreg.. 



87 

Oreg. . 



88 

Oreg 

89 

Oreg.. 

do 

Ore"" 

41 

Ores  - 

4? 

Oreg.. 

48 

.Wash 

AA 

Wash.. 

45 

Wash 

46 

Wash.. 

47 

Reservation 

Rockford 

Tekoa 

Toppenieh  Station 

Tulalip 

Union  City 

Wilbur 

Whittier                  .  . 

Wash.. 

48 

Wash. 



49 

Wash.. 

50 

Wash 

i 

51 

Wash.. 

1 

5'> 

AVash 

58 

Wash- 

51 

N  C 

1 

55 

Walker 

d.68 

a  15  days. 


h  30  dayi 


c  20  days. 


d40  days. 


«4  days. 


TRANSPORTATION CONTINUED. 
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March  SO,  1899,  for  fnrnislnnuj  transportation  for  the  Indian  Service — Continued, 
in  open  market  and  not  under  coDtract.J 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Casper, 
Wyo. 

u 

1 

.2 

> 

p4 

il 

I 

M 

< 

M 
% 

1 

1 

H 
1 

£ 

« 
Is 

i 

s 

> 

d 
1 

u 

1 

1 

a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

? 

^ 

4 

1               1 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
IS 

1                         1                         ' 
*                                     

2.05 
2.20 
2.88 
2.10 

c  1.71               61. 57               rZ1.73               eA.  64 

cl.SO 
c  2.  21 
cl.66 

61.57             dl.73              /^1.47 
6  2.08             rf2.33             r/2.06 
61.59  {           tn.67              el.  48 

61  90 

2.90 
4.30 
2.96 
2.  92 
4^80 
4.98 
2.  92 

6.1.77    i           61.95 

6  2.50 

6  2.  99 
61.97 
6  2.07 

1 

14 

i2.  72               /"^.  09 

1f> 



16 



17 



d3.33 

1» 

cl.90 

19 

?0 

1 

?1 

C2.44 

6  1.  95 

6  1.93 

?9 

?S 

6  2.02  :           i2.37 

c  1.  94 

n 

?5 

■     1 

?fi 

?7 

1 

9R 

1 

?t» 

1 

1 

3ft 

t 

\ 

31 

6  2.  GO 

8'> 

S3 

1 

6  2.  00 

34 

61.47 
fc4.66 
fc5.76 

1.90 
4.92 

6  1.27 

.88 

S'i 



36 

6  3.00 

6  1.64 

6.99 

6.85 

6.84 

37 

1.98 
1.61 
1.99 

1.88 
4.88 
2.66 
1.28 
1.88 
1.23 
1.48 

1.28 
I   88 

38 

ai.i9 

6.91 

61.16 

dl  12 

39 

rf.88 
d.88 

a.  79 
a.  30 

40 

11 

4'> 

6  2.23 
61.13 
61.74 

6.98 
&1.12 
61.74 
61.74 
6  1.  61 

6.90 
61.05 
6  2.19 

a  1.98 

43 

d.93 

44 

4'> 

61.00 
/.88 
a  1.98 
a  1.53 
/I.  44 
6.94 

46 

1.03 
dl.73 

47 

1 

2.20 
2.28 
2.32 
1.38 
3.80 
2.68 

48 

1 

49 

1 

dl.58 

'ift 

1 

51 

■i?! 

a  2. 18 

53 



'>4 

83 

1 

'^^ 

1                     I 

/  9  days. 


f/ 8  days. 


i35  days. 


j  60  days. 


k  50  days. 


no  days. 
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BOOTS    AND    SHOES,  ETC. 


Abstract  of  iiroposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  ETC. 


Class  No.  5. 
boots  and  shoes,  etc. 


Boots: 

Boys',  assorted  sizes,  Nos.  1  to  6.  .pairs. 


Men's  assorted  sizes,  Nos.  7  to  11  .  .do. . . 


Men's,  ru])l)er,  Nos.  7  to  11 


Overshoes,  arctics : 

Boys',  assorted  sizes,  Nos.  1  to  6  . .  do. . 


Misses', assorted  sizes,  Nos. 11  to  2. do. . . 

Women's,  assorted  sizes,  Nos.   3  to  8, 
pairs 


Men's,  assorted  sizes,  Nos.  7  to  11. pairs. 


Overshoes,  rubber : 

Boys',  assorted  sizes,  Nos.  1  to  6  .  .do. 


Misses',  assorted  sizes,  Nos. 11  toS.do. 

Women's,  assorted   sizes,  Nos.  3  to 
pairs 


Men's,  assorted  sizes,  Nos.  7  to  11  .pairs. 


Shoes : 

Boys',  sole-lined,  assorted  sizes  Nos.  13 
to  5 pairs.. 


1,660 
I,t200 

900 
1,870 

1,950 

i,4ro 

765 

515 

1,550 

750 

14,050 


g 

<D 

c8 

bC 

S-4 

0) 

^ 

a 
s 

P^' 

c3 

1 

.^6 

W 

H 

cb 

V} 

^^ 

<c 

.^ 

hJ 

Hs 

o 

.a 

tc' 

cS 

O 

<\ 

1-5 

,3 

m 

Points  of  delivery. 


1.55 

1.53 
1.30 

1.87 

1.85 

1.55 


t>^S 


^S 


2.62 
2.36 


.67 
.60 

d.57 

.90 
.81 

e.77 
/.72 


1.  23 

1.11 

»1.05 

ql.  00 

.52 
.47 

'.42 

.30 

.27 


.36 

.32 

r.3l 

r.28 
.63 
.63 
.57 

h  .  52 


1.50 


!^  o 


1.51 
1.61 


a;  1.03 


1.10 

1.05 

.971 

1.04 
1.04J 


1.14 
1.35 


1.49 


NewTork. 


1.20 

1.42i 


1.  55 
1.87i 


1.05 
2.15 


.671 

.75i 


.93 
1.03 


.26J 


53§ 


.87i 

.97^ 

.92i 

1.02^ 

1.05 


bl.S5 
1.32 
1.14 
1.12 
1.85 
1.74 
1.71 
1.48 
1.45 
1.48 


a  600  pairs,  per  dozen,  b  For  New  York  delivery;  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  3  cents  extra  per  pair;  St.  Paul, 
Sioux  City,  ( )maha,  Kansas  City,  5  cents  extra  per  pair,  c  Leather  shoes  and  tindings.  New  York  deliv- 
ery;  rubber  hoots  and  shoes.  New  York  or  Chicago,  d  300  pairs  only,  e  228  pairs  only.  ^240  pairs  only. 
f/aOO  pairs  only,  /i  400  pairs  only,  i  All.  j  375  pairs  only.  A- 300  pairs  only,  i  3,000  pairs  only.  7n,375 
pairs  only,      n  KiO  pairs  only,     o  180  pairs  "only,    p  800  pairs  only. 


BOOTS    AND    SHOES,    ETC. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1899,  for  furmshiruj  supplies,  ele. — Continued, 
at  ^vliicli  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  ETC. 


6 

6 

~ 

a 

^ 

ji 

^ 

"3 

£ 

fi     . 

"S 

c 

c 

^ 

u 

§ 

^ 

? 

P 

1 

•-5 

1 

•a          .si 

1     .      ^ 
•a    :     a 

i 

2 

y  o 

^1 

2 

H 

a 

a 

1 

i       1 

i 

1 

2 

<D 

.k 

Points  of  delivery. 

6 

a 

So 

6 

li 

,i4  d 

. 

Jl 

Cliicago 

c 

a 
■    .2 

eg 

Chicago. 

^.2 

1 

a 

yi.25 
2/1.10 

2 

1 

&% 

3 
^ 

1.50   1.40 
1.25   1.25 



1 



2 
3 
4 

zl.50 
zl.  25 

1.83 
1.50 

1.75 
1.54 

a21.00 
al5.00 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

2.24 

2.24 
2.13 

3.13 

J.  92 

2.24 
2.36 

2.44 
2.44 

11 

12 

2.03 

2.22 
2.22 

13 
14 

.83 

.75 
.75 

.NO 

.72 

fj  .  60 
/i.60 

.84 
.74 

15 

16 

* 

i.83 

.74 

17 

.58 

.53 
.53 

.55 

.50 

i.58 

.61 
.56 



18 

19 

.53 

20 

.77 

.70 
.70 

.7.3 

.66 

j.65 
^•.65 

.76 
.70 

21 



22 

i . 77       .70 

23 

7»  .  65  1 

1 

24 

n  .  70  1 

25 

0.65 

26 

1.06 

.95 
.95 

l.Ol 

.91 

.1.06 

ni.ii 

1.06 
.95 

.... 

27 

28 

1.00 

.85 

.95 

29 

1.00 

30 

.45 

.39 
.39 

.43 

.39 

.45 
.43 

.45 
.59 

1 

31 



32 

.39 

.42 

33 

.39 

.52 

34 

.26 
.31 

.28 
.28 
.28 

.33 

.35 

.22 

.29 

.29 
.30 
.15 

.15 

.31 

.28 

.36 

..... 

35 
36 
37 

38 

.33 

.26 

.28 

.32 

39 

.33 

V.20  I 

40 

41 

.55 

.52 

.53 

.55 

.54 

42 

.52 

.47 

.53 

.66 

43 

M  .40 

.51 
.63 

44 
45 

l.,r, 

20.95 

1.10 

n.i5 

1.13 

99 

1.10 

1.05 

.98 

.98 

.95 

1.10 

1.09    1.07i 

.87    46 

w  1.  00 

M.25 

1.00 

1.02 

i.ic. 

1.  10 

1.07i 

1.11  |1.02J    .!I8    47 

j(;1.00 

a.  25 

.87i 

1.10 

1.21 

1.00 

1. 12J 

1.10  1.00              48 

«<;.90 

/I.  00 

1.06 

1.19 

1.35 

1.18 

1.00                     1  49 

i 

7t;1.00 

1.12i 

'■"*! 

_ 

50 

7700  pairs  only.  r600  pairs  only.  *  1,200  ])air8  only.  ^2,400  pairs  only.  ?f  .500  pairs  only,  i' 1.000 
pairs  only.  ?<'  ('ream-dressed  solo  lining  3  cents  extra;  bark-tanne.d  sole  lining  \\  cents  extra,  x  Witli 
mens,  at  09  cents,  y  Sizes  1  to  .'),  ])rices  not  guaranteed  for  delivery  later  tlian  8ept«'mbor  1,  1899. 
z  Sizes  (i  to  11,  prices  not  gnaranteed  lor  deliverv  later  tlian  Seittember  1,  1809. 
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BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  ETC. CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  atvarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  ETC.— Continued. 


Class  No.  5. 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  ETC.— continued. 


Shoes : 

Men's,  sole-lined,  assorted  sizes, 
Nos.  6  to  11 paiis 


Children's,     sole-lined,    assorted 
sizes,  Nos.  11  to  13 pairs.. 


Misses',  sole-lined,  assorted  sizes, 
Nos.  13  to  2 pairs . 


Women's,      sole-lined,     assorted 
sizes,  Nos.  3  to  8 pairs. . 


Boys',  Nos.  13  to  5,  good  quality, 
lor  Sunday  wear pairs. . 


Men's,  Nos.  6  to  11,  good  quality, 
for  Sunday  wear pairs . 


(Miildren's,  Nos.  11  to  13,  good  qual- 
ity, for  Sunday  wear pairs . 


Misses',  Nos.  13  to  2,  good  quality, 
lor  Sunday  wear pairs. 


16,ti50 


3,yoo 


y,450 


'^o,ooo 


4,400 


c2,630 


/ 1,470 


1,950 


J: 

6 

o 

bX) 

i 

*S 

Q 

a 

% 

^ 

S 

p4 

O 
E-i 

& 
9 

1 

6 

a 

o 

a 

^ 

5 

es 

1-5 

^ 

Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


1.17 
1.10 


dl.20 
1.27 


1.35 
1.40 


1.20 
1.15 
1.10 
1.05 
1.02J 


.85 
.77i 
.70 

.67^ 

.50 

.73 

.921 
.87^ 
.75 

.72i 
.72i 
.80 

1.05 
1.  021 
1.00 

.92^ 

.971 
.921 
.721' 


1.12^ 
1.12^ 
1.07i 
1.07^ 
.95 
.871 


.80 

.77^ 

.72^ 


.90 

.85 
.771 
.75 


New  York  !  Chi- 
or  Chicago,  j  cago. 


1.20 
1.25 
1.15 


.95 


1.17i!  1.11 
1.17a   1.141 
1.16 


.691 
.71^ 


(*) 


1.25 


93 


1.161 


.941 


.79^ 
.80 


1.07 
1.09 


1.24 
1.26 


1.28 

1.15 

1.02| 

1.27 

1.32i 

1.27 


.72^ 
.72i 
.70 


.82i 

.  •  821 
.80 


.90 


1.00 

.94 

.85 

1.10 

1.15 


1.14 
1.00 
1.23^ 


.921 
.94^ 

1.00 
1.00 
.97i 
.97^ 
1.  07^ 
1.00  I 


*  Leather  shoes  and  shoe  findings.  New  York;  rubber  boots  and  shoes.  New  York  or  Chicago. 

a  Cream-dressed  sole  lining  .03  extra;  bark-tanned  sole  lininir,  .Oli  extra.  616,650  pairs,  c  2,630 
pans ;  awarded  on  sample  "  men's  every  day,"  in  lieu  of  "Sunday  wear,"  to  C.  M.  Henderson  &  Co.,  at 
$1.26.    dCiin  be  made  on  same  last  as  men  s.    e Sizes  9  to  12. 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  ETC. — CONTINUED. 
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adreriisement  of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  wliich  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  ETC.— Continued. 


a 

d 

6 

O 

^ 

a 

A 

O 

th 

•^ 

t3 

bJD 

S 

. 

V. 

6 

6 

5 
§ 

u 

i 

O 

o 
«3 

I 

s 

s 

a 

w 

O  O 

Si 

1 

1 

CO 

o 

a 

J 

® 

a 

w 

i 

1 

1 

<» 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

St.    1           1    St. 

New 

!  Chi- 

. 

Chicago. 

Louis 
or 
Chi 

New  L«"^« 

Chic 

ago. 

York 
or 

Chi- 

chi 
cago. 

cago 

or 
New 

Chicago. 

1 

cago. 

cago. 

cago. 

York. 

§i 

I 
(A) 

1.15 

1.45 

1.10 

.97^   1.25 

a  1.05 

1.24 

i.m 

1.30 

1.01 

1.08 

1 

.99 

1.10  1 

abl.tO 

cl.36 

i.is' 

1.14 

1.12 

2 

1.  02* 

a  1.10 

1.15 

1.10 

.98 

1.44 

3 

1.15 

a  1.00 

1.25 

1.09 

4 

1.25 

1.65 
1.25 
1.25 

5 
6 

7 

.72 

65 

.70 

.92^ 
.89 

.70 

7911 

1.04 

8 

.67i 

;67i'     .67| 

1.12 

9 

.90 

.62i     .77A 

1.14 

1  10 

.85 

.62^: 

/1. 15 

11 

1.00 

12 

13 

.80 

.75 

.77i 

1.02J 
.99 

80 

.82, 

.77, 

1.04 

14 

.77i 

.82^ 

1.12 

15 

.77i 

1.00 

.72i 

.87, 

1.14 

16 

.90 

.95 

.721 

i?1.15 

17 

.95 

1.10 

18 
19 

.90 

1.25 

.80 

.87^ 

.92i 

.92J 
1.10 

.92, 
.85 

.95 

1.18 

....J  20 

1.20 

.80 

.90' 

.87, 

1.29 

21 

.99 

1.00 

1.05 

1.00 

1.33 

22 

.95 

1.25 

1.35 
1.37 

23 
24 

1.03 

1.15 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

I.  00 

1.10 

1.17, 

.95 

1.04, 

.83 

1.14 

.95 

1.15 

1. 10     25 

1.10 

.95 

1.05 

1.00 

1.00 

1.30 

1.00 

.89 

1.07, 

1.20     26 

1.17 

1.15 

.90 

1.35 

1.17 

.91, 

1.12, 

1.00  !  27 

.90 

1.25 
1.35 
1.35 

.93 
.94 

.98, 

1.18 

1.10 

28 
29 
30 

1.20 

1.45 

1.05 

1.05 

1.10 

1.10 

1.37A 

1.27, 

1.04 

1.12 

1.31 

1.33 

1.25 

31 

1.95 

1.05 
1.05 
1.21 

1.20 
l.:50 

1.10 

1.10 
1.00 
1.00 

1.50 
1.50 
1.55 

1.15 

1.39 

32 
33 
34 

1.55 

35 

1.75 

36 

1.50 

37 

.74 

.84 

e.80 

.87 

.85 

.85    

/1. 14 

38 

.84 

(-.65 
€.60 

.87 

.90 
.90 

.85, 

/1. 19 
/1. 24 

39 

40 

1.05 

41 

1.10 

42 
43 

.82 

.94 

.90 

.95 

.95 

.95 

gl.U 

44 

.94 

.75 

.70 

.95 

1.00 
1.00 
1.15 
1.20 

.95 

gl.ld 
fl'1.24 

45 
46 

47 
48 
49 

J  Awarded  on  sanipU*  'children's  every  day,  '  in  lieu  of  "Sunday  wear,"  1,470  pairs  to  Robert  M.  Fair, 
(/  AwanU'd  on  siiniide  "  niisse.s'  everyday,"  in  lieu  <>C  'Sunday  wear,"  ],950  pairs  to  Kobert  M.Fair. 
/t  Trices  not  guaranteed  lor  delivery  later  tlum  Sejifeniber  1,  1899. 
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BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  ETC. CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES.  ETC.— Continued. 


0 

'3 

.2 

CO 

3 
0 

5 

1 

1 

§, 

aj 

^ 

H 

0 
i 
1 

® 

Class  No.  5. 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  ETC.— Continued 

'^ 

0 
0 

a 

i-s 

8 

1-5 

0 

a 

Points  of  delivery. 

•^ 

,0 

>i 

New  York        6 

0 

0 

Chicago. 

or               ^ 

t>^ 

1 

Chicago.    1    .2 

^ 
» 

^ 

o- 

0 

>^ 

1 

Shoes,  women's,  Nos.  3  to  8,  good  quality, 

for  Sunday  wear 

pairs.. 

3,530 

1.25 

1.38 

1.00 

1.12 

1.14 

1.15 

2 

1.17i 

1.00 

1.06* 

1.12i 

3 

.92§ 

1.06| 

1.22i 

4 

1.15 

5 

Shoe  packs : 

6 

Boys',  assorted  sizes 

..do... 

175 

.m 

.70 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

±0 
14 

16 

Men's,  assorted  size? 

..do... 

3,300 

.95 

17 

.95 

18 

.77^ 

19 

20 
01 

zl 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

AVonien's   a.ssortod  sizes .... 

..do... 

500 

.97* 
.75' 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

a  600  pair.s. 


Z>  360  pairs. 


c  Cream-dressed  sheepskin  sole  lining,  2§  cents  per  pair  extra. 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  ETC. CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1890,  for  farnishiiKj  aappJie.H,  etc. — Coutiunod, 
at  which  coutracts  have  been  awarded.] 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  ETC.-Coutimied. 


6 

a 

5 

a) 
§ 

6 

1 

d 
o 

2 

H 

1 

6 

1! 

§ 

1 

a 

1 

1 

i 

a 
o 

u 

a 
w 

1 

a 

.is] 

5| 

o 

•-5 

a 
o 
a 
a 

o 

1 

01 

a 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis 

and 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 

New 
York. 

Chicago. 

u 

a 

.95 

1.45 
1.20 
1.25 

a\.  174 
bl.l5 

.99 
.99 
.99 
.99 

1.00 
1.00 
.90 
.ftO 

1.  12i 
1.10 
1.083 
1.08| 

1.10 

1.20 

1.15 

1.50 
1.60 

1.17i 
1.17, 

1.12 
1.17i 

cl.18 
cl.22 
cl.24 
cl.26 
cl.29 

1 

.75 
.65 
.73 
.75 
.83 

.89 
.83 
.87 
.85 
.93 
.81 

.75 
.67 
.73 
.75 
.83 

1.00 
1.15 

1.25 
1.50 
1.75 

1.00 
1.15 

.65 
.70 
.70 
.75 

.111 

.m 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.90 

/i.95 

.924 

.97i 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

.671 

.72^ 

.70 

.75 
.80 

.80 
.85 
.77^ 
.824 

dl.03 
d.98 

el.  43 
el.  38 
<'1.20 
el.  15 

/I.  09 
/I.  03 

.87^, 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

.74" 

.81 

.76 

.971 
.84 
.99 
.86 

.871 
.75 
.82 
.72 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

dSizes,  bo^-s',  3  to  6.     e  Sizes,  men's,  7  to  12.      /Sizes,  women's,  3  to  8.      r/No.  17.     /iNo.  7.       i  No.  25. 
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GROCERIES. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  binder 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
GROCERIES. 


Class  No,  8. 
groceries. 


Allspice,  ground,  in  )  and  1  pound 
tins lbs . . 


Baking  powder,  standard  quality, 
in  I  and  h  pouud  tins,  packed  in 
strong  boxes  of  not  more  than 
100  pounds  each lbs.. 


Bath  brick doz . . 

Beeswax lbs . . 

Bluing,  boxes doz.. 

Candles,  adamantine,  6's lbs.. 

Cassia,  ground,  in  ^  and  1  pound 
tins lbs . . 


Cloves,  ground,  in  ^  and  1  pound 
tins lbs . . 


400 


76,500 


90 
165 
560 


Cocoa,  in i  and  1-pound  tins  .  .do. 


Cornstarch,  in  1-pound  packages, 
pounds  


Cream  tartar,  in  §  and   1  pound 
tins lbs. 


Ginger,  ground,  in  J  and  1  pound 
tins lbs . . 


600 
375 


240 


4,t265 


6,3'25 


.•575 


635 


6 

1 

^ 

a. 

a 

O 

0 

® 

S 

p 

a 

w 

o 

i 

t^ 

a 

< 

a 

eS 

u 

t-i 

<v 

ri 

a 

t-5 

0 

w 

< 

^ 

Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago, 


a.  23 
b.20 


C.87 
rfl.70 


,52 


a.  22 
6.19 


m.OSI 


.25 
.27 
.19 
.20 
.10 
.12 


0286 
0273 


rt.37t.29 

6  .  36  .  25 

.20 


a.  37 
6,25 


k.tOl 
fc.OQJ 

1.09 


,1897 
,1347 
,1147 
,0847 
,0747 


A;.08| 
k.OSi 
l.OSh 

I.  on 

k.36h 


,3147 
.2447 
,1897 

k.lOk 
L09| 


k.\6^ 
1.16 


^.15 

g.lQ 
2.75 


n,07 


k.l9 
Z.18 


A;. 14 


k.22 
1. 41 


02375 
03125 


k.^7h 


k.l2k 
k.n 
1. 12 
1. 10^ 


A,  15 
t.l4 


e,13 

f-n 


.40 


1.20 
1.19 


k.l3 
1.12 


k.41 
2.40 


.0559 
.03i 


A;.  12 

i.n 


a  J  pound  tins  only  quantities  originally  called  for. 
b  1 -pound  cans  only  quantities  originally  called  for. 
c  J.i)oand  cans,  per  dozen. 
d  ^-pound  cans,  per  dozen. 


e  A  pound,  25,000  only, 
/i  i)Ound,  25.000  only. 
(J  I  pounrt. 
h  I  pound. 


GROCERIES. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishimj  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

GROCERIES. 


t 

o 
-a 
«} 

6 

® 

u 

S 

.2 
a 

6 

H 
1 

o 

6 
O 
W) 

3 

(4 

P 

2 

1 

a 

2 

o 

pi 

OS 

a 

5 

3 

1 

6 

S 

i 

1 

I 

i 

1 

a 
M 

1 

O  o 

3 

< 

1 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chicago 

Chicago. 

1 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

c: 

J 
a 

s 
"A 

.18 
.16 

.25 
.21 

.17 

.20 
.U 

.18 

.17 

\ 

g.i2h 

g.u 

g-'i-H 

h.l2 

h.m 

h.U 

fl'.14i 

.26 
.12 
.10 

2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
1^ 

.31 

.33 

.37 

11 

.19 

.011 

.Ol' 

.10 

.01 

.01 

1*1 

.or 

16 
17 
18 
19 
''0 

.24 

.18 

.17 
.15 

.;j4 

.15 

.14 
.12 

.17 

.21 

.^7 

.0250 

.40 

.15 

.25 
.18 

.02i 
.32 
.18 

.20 

.15 
.36 

.0.31 
.284 
.12 

'>1 

22 
23 
24 
25 

'>6 

.28 
.38 

.02i 

.29 

i.37 
^.38 

Hi 
;.30 

J-27J 

.37 
.30 

27 
28 
29 
MO 

.021 

.02^ 

31 
32 
33 
34 

?5 

36 
37 

38 

39 
40 

41 

42 
43 
44 

i  Tn  Iponnd  cans. 

j  In  4-])ound  cana,  packed  in  6  and  12  pound  boxes. 

k  i  pound. 


1 1  pound. 
m,  Only,  pounds. 
n  20  or  40  pound,  net, 


446  GROCERIES CONTINUED. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contractu  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note — Figures  in  large  type  deuote  rates 
GROCERIES— Con  tiuued. 


Class  No.  8. 
GROCERIES— continued. 


Hops,  fiesh, pressed ...lbs. 

Lye,  concentrated doz . 

Matches,  full    count,    100  in  a  box, 
gross  

Mustard,  ground,  in  i  and  1   pound 
tins lbs . 

Pepper,  black,   ground,    in   i  and  1 
pounid  tins lbs. 

Sirup : 

In  barrels  of  not  exceeding  43 
gallons galls. 

In   5-gallon  IC  tin  cans,  cased, 
gallons 


900 
870 


TOO 


400 


1,735 


:s,  1  .'{O 


3S,«30 


•i) 

03 

§ 

"^ 

fin 

'i 

« 

"s 

CO 

H 

^ 

^ 

o 

'^ 

H 

o 

;-i 

Ph 

a 

ti4 

,3 

g 

^ 

a 
t 

H 

^^ 

y-i 

'A 

Ph 

.'ii   -OJD 


18 


18 


Points  of  deliverJ^ 


Chicago. 


.68 

.80 

.95 

1.10 
1.25 
1.40 


.16J 
.08i 
.37i 


.16 
.  13 
.10 


.  15 
.12 
.10 


Chicago. 


.85 
.80 


?>.65 


a.  80 


.26 
.24 
.21 
.15 
.11 

.19 
.17 
.12 
.10 


13| 


189 


a  Boxes  of  3  or  5  gross. 
b  Per  dozen. 


c  i  })ound  cans,  only  quantity  originally  called  for. 
(/  1  pound  cans,  only  quantity  originally  called  for. 


GROCERIES CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1809,  for  far  uiakintj  nupplies,  etc. — Contiuued. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

GROCERIES— Continued. 


1 

ft 

i 

a 

< 

6 

'i 

C 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 
0 

5 

C 

m 

d 

® 

.2 

3 

la 

x 

H 

s 

3 
0 

2 

.5 

a 

S 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

t- 

p^ 

0  . 

3 

C 

Chici 

go- 

Chicago. 

a 

a 

• 

*iO 

CS 

2 

3 

m 

w 

0 

)^ 

.08 

.14i 
.31 

.08 

.135         18 

1 

.43 

:g* 

.  GO 

.  40 

2 
3 

.53 

4 

.75 

5 

.80 
.75 

.80 

.80 

.80 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

u 

,..121 

e.tS 

C.15 

.15 

.20 

C.23 

C.16 

12 

c .  083 

f.V-i 

/•14 

rf.21 

e    12 

13 

/•llj 

/•14 

U 

/.07a 

/.ll 

15 
16 

e .  124 

C.I  n 

;:!? 

<> .  17 
/.lO 

.17 

.17 

C.20 
d .  18i 

c.  18 
e.l3 

.18 
.16 

17 

18 

e.lOa 

/.16 

19 

/•II5 

/.12 

20 

/.I  14 

21 

f.m 

22 

.  18 

.15 

:1^' 

.17 

J7.1345 

.14 

.20 

.  14 

23 

.10 

.16 

.15 

.14 

.17 

.14 

24 

.15 

.17 

■  in 

.14 

.15 

.17 

25 

.1437 

.18 

.14 

.15 

-Ui 

.17 

26 

.1470 

.16 

.18 

.19 
.19 

27 
28 

.22^ 
.20^ 

.20 

.184 

.22 

y.l!) 

.19 

.26 

.  19 

29 

.21 

.20 

.19 

.23 

.19 

30 

.im 

.22 

.  18 

.19 

.21 

.22 

31 

.  1!):j7 

.23 

.17^ 

.20 

.20i 

.22 

32 

.  1U20 

.21 

.23 

.24 
.24 

33 
34 

e  \  ])ounds. 
/ 1  pounds. 


7  Only  (luantity  originally  called  for- 
'h  Only. 
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GROCERIES CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
GROCERIES— Continued. 


• 

'k*. 

.fl 

1 

C3 
3 

Class  No.  8. 

^. 

g 

o 

i 

o 

ri 

.2 

-^ 

< 

rid 

GROCERIES— continued. 

T3 

a 

5 

^ 

to 

n 

^ 

S 

§ 

o 

i 

bb 

Omaha 

F.o.b. 

F.o.b. 

1 

TO 

or 
Sioux 

(*) 

Chi- 

Chi- 

s 
^ 

2 

City. 

cago. 

cago. 

35 

Soap: 

Laundry,   samples    of  not    less 
than  5  pounds  of  each  quality 

■ 

submitted  must  be  furnished. 

To   be    delivered    in  boxes   of 

about  80  pounds,  net lbs.. 

386,700 

.0311 

.0285 

3.  425 

a.u37 

.0299 

36 

3.31A 

« . 0345 

.  0285 

37 

3.  18* 

a.  034 

.0264 

38 

2.  OSJi 

•6^ 

Toilet,  "Ivory"  or  equal... lbs.. 

ti7,600 

.0609 

.0475 

.05^ 

.061 

.0540 

40 

41 

'  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Sioux  City,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  or  if  at  New  York,  add  g  cent  per  pound. 
a  Only . 


GROCERIES — CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  189D,  for  furmshing  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  wliicli  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

GROCERIES— Continued. 


i 

o 

5 

o 

.a 
o 

S 
6 

1 

.2 

Adam  J.  Kasper. 

Everette  Wilson. 

P 
a 

a 

I 

a 

3 

1 

hi 

.2 

William  B.  Parker. 

9 
1 

a 

ci 

.1 

.5 

M 

Chicago. 

1 

1 

i 

New  York. 

i 

s 

1 

a 

. 033075 
.0322583^ 

. 102704 

.04  J 
.03* 
.03i 

.06 
.051 

.0394 

.0272 

c .  0574 

.0292 
.  0270 
.0238 

.06 

a  2.  94 
a  2.  73 

a  2.  87 

a  .  0392 
a .  0554 
a .  0557 

.0298 
.0579 

.03 

. 102704 
.0575 

.03  J 

.0297 
.6665 

T> 

b.04J 

.0485 

.066 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

b  Ontario  white  brand,  packed  100  cakes  in  box,  about  62  pounds  net. 
c  8  or  16  ounce  bars. 


IND,  PT  2- 


-29 
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GROCERIES — CONTINUED. 


Ahstract  of  py^oposaJs  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  iu  larj^e  type  deuote  rates 
GROCERIES— Continued. 


6 

0 

bD 

3 
S-i 

r2 

i 

-e 

p 

% 

& 

6 

S 

5 

p) 

0 

^ 

-a 

M 

Id 

% 

0 
Ph 

u 

K-. 

0 

a 

< 

Class  No.  8. 

4) 

l2 

g 

> 

P^ 

1 

<D 

GKOCEKiES— Continued. 

i 

5 

S 

w 

^ 

d 

0 

Points  of  delivery. 

rt 

0    • 

u 

^ 

ai  0 

®  d 

CO     . 

•  r-     be 

Ti  U) 

6 

to 

s 

a 
a 

II 

Chicago. 

S   C5 

.1 

o3 

O' 

S" 

S^ 

13 
0 

Ph 

Soda,  standard  quality: 

1 

In  pound  tin  cans;  packed  in  strong 
boxes  of  not  more  tiian  IGO  pounds 

each lbs.. 

1,665 

.04 

.05 
.044 

.031 
.044 

.05 

2 

3 

In  half-pound  tin  cans;  packed  same 

as  Ipound  cans  lbs.. 

100 

.05 

.00 

.041 
.05 

.07 

4 

•OoA 

5 

Soda,  washing do... 

'i  1 ,925 

a.45 

.006 

6 

Z>.65 

7 

Starch,  laundry,  in  boxes  not  exceeding 

40  pounds  each lbs.. 

10,100 

.0235 

.025 

e.023 

.02| 

8 

.021 

.02I 

9 

Tomatoes,  3-pound  cans doz.. 

'j,300 

.76 

.85 

.775 

.80 

.80 

10 

11 

.90 

12 

Vinegar: 

.99 

13 

In  barrels galls.. 

1,535 

•  ^''l 

*.09i 



14 

.05| 

*.08| 

15 

■  m 

*.  06| 

16 

.051 

^06i 

17 

*.OGi 

18 

c      d 

19 

I  n  kegs do . . . 

1 ,300 

.112 

*.  14 

.13 

20 

•  lU 

M3 

.11 

21 

.11^ 

\IU 

.083 

22 

.Hi 

Mli 

•08g 

:i3 

*.1H 

.08i 

24 

MH 

.08^ 

Additional  for  training  schools. 

25 

Nutmegs , lbs  . 

Soap  "Oleine.'   or  equal do. .. 

5 
8,000 



.34 

26 



Note.— For  wooden  ware,  etc.,  see  Class  10. 

*  These  prices  are  based  on  paraffin-lined  packages;  not  paraffin  lined,  J  cent  less  per  gallon. 

a45  cents  per  hundredweight  in  barrels  300  pounds  each. 

b  65  cents  per  hundredweight  fh  boxes  100  pounds  each. 

c  10  gallons. 

d28  gallons. 


GROCERIES — CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1899,  for  fnntishing  supplus,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

GROCEKIES-Continued. 


d 
3' 

1 
1 

i 

6 
o 

a 
I' 

< 

o 

•-3 

6 

o 

PI 

a 

a 

■ft 
m 

o 

1 

1 

1 
<1 

1 

.a 

u 

n 

M 
o 

H 

-2 
-a 

1 

a 

1 

.2 

S 
d 

i 

i 

H 

1 

u 

M 

-^' 

.a 

1 

% 

X 

O 

i 

1 

a 
> 

6 
O 

1 
1 

o 

s 

s 

1-3 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chicago  ^      ' 

% 

6  « 

2 

'5 

Chicago. 

o  w 

1^; 

Cliicago. 

i 

o  a 

125  o 

1 

;2; 

T 

k 

2 
3 

■ 

4 
5 

/.OG 
/.06i 

/•u 
/•Hi 

/.12i 

/.09 
/.06i 

/.14 
/.Hi 

f.m 

:S^I^ 

/.78 
/.07 

il5 
.47 

. 02375 

.81, 
.81 

.051 
.101 

.02^ 
.84 

G 

7 

8 

.10 

.09 
ft.  13 
ft.l2 

.17 
.16 

33 

.08^ 
.13i 

.06 
.06* 
.07, 

.11 

14 
.12 
.06, 

.18 
.16 
.10, 

10 
U 

12 

13 

14 
15 

16 
17 
18 

.50 
... 

'.'63i9 

.30 

22 
23 
24 

95 

.  066 

^.031 

M.i2'25H3h 

.03,'!, 

.031- 

96 

e  Only  quantity  originally  called  for. 

/"Only." 

f/Only  1,200  dozen  of  each. 

h  Half  barrels,  28  gallons. 


5  gallons  "only." 
10  gallons  "only." 
8,000  pounds  only. 
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CROCKERY    AND    LAMPS. 


Ahstract  of  jn^oposals  receired  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  TIL,  under 

[Note.— Figures  iu  large  type  denote  rates 
CROCKERY  AND  LAMPS. 


Class  No.  9. 


CROCKERY  AND   LAMPS. 


Bowls,  pint: 

Heavy  ironstone doz. 

White  enamel  ware do . . 

Bowls,  qnart: 

Heavy  ironstone do . . 

White  enamel  ware do . . 


Burners,  lamp,  heavy: 

No.l 1 do. 


No.  2. 


.do. 


Chambers,  with  covers,  ironstone  or  while  enamel  ware, 
doz . 


Crocks : 

1-gallon,  with  covers do . 

2-gallon,  with  covers do. 

3-gallou,  with  covers do. 

Cruits,  vinegar do. 


Cups,  coffee : 

Heavy  ironstone 


.do. 


White  enamel  ware do . 


Cups,  tea: 

Heavy  ironstone 


.do. 


White  enamel  ware . 


.do... 


Dishes,  meat: 

14-inch,  heavy  ironstone do. 

14-inch,  white  enamel  wnre do. 


16-inch,  heavy  ironstone  . .. 
16  inch,  white  enamel  ware. 


Dishes,  vegetable : 

Heavy  ironstone,  without  covers. 


.do. 


White  enamel  ware,  with  covers do. 


O' 


5 
145 


16 
150 


II 
Itf 

55 


90 


510 


45 


no 


51 
3 


15 
140 


Points  of  delivery. 


St.  Louis. 


1.12 


1.80 

.36 
.55 


7.20 
5.85 


Chicago. 


1.48 
3.4'^ 
3.08 


.^ 


CROCKERY    AND    LAMPS. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1S09,  for  furnh}tin<j  supplies,  etc. — Contiuued. 

at  which  contructs  have  been  awarded.] 

CROCKERY   AND   LAMPS. 


g 
o 

i 

1 

a 
*^  6 

.a  § 

i 

s 

5 

Edward  H.  Pit- 
kin. 

Points  of  delivery. 

8 

Chicago  or 
New  fork. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

s 

.71 
1.29 
1.44 

.89 
1.68 
1.56 
2.10 

.67 

1 



1.26 
1.40 

'? 

.95 

.95 

3 
4 

1.68 
1.53 

2.09 

.37^ 

.53 
.65 

7.26 
8  94 
9.21 

5 

.40 
.50 

.60 

.70 

1.80 

.35 
.50 

.38 
.36 
.65 
.57 
.85 
.54 

.42 
.59 

5.70 

6 

7 

R 

9 
10 
11 

7.29 
8.94 
9.30 

4.87 

12 
13 

14 

15 
16 
17 

18 

t 

19 

%) 

i.55 
1.25 
1.87 

.63 

.46 
.46 
.46 
1.29 
1.41 
1.41 

.49 

.38 

.38 

.41 

1.29 

1.14 

1.14 

.79 

48 

.6<> 

.48 

*?1 

22 

23 

n 

1.12 
1.26 
1.40 
1.12 
1.26 
I.40 

25 
26 
27 

.44 

.40 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

R4 

1.26 
1.40 
1.12 
1.26 
1.40 

35 
36 
37 
38 

3.1« 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

!                     3.39 
4.50 

3.35 
4.47 

45 

2.yO 

46 
47 

5.64 
6.72 

1.67 
1.57 
9.00 
12.36 
14.64 
8.16 
9.00 
9.84 

'5.39 

6.70 

48 

l.ON 

1.43 

49 

50 

8.94 
11.17 
12.29 
14.53 
8.10 
8.94 
9.78 

51 
5'' 

53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 

White  enamel  ware  at  Chicago;  ironstone  at  New  York. 
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CROCKERY    AND    LAMPS CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  atvarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  iu  large  type  deuote  rates 
CKOCKERY  AND  LAMPS— Contiimed. 


Class  No.  9. 
CROCKERY  AND  LAMPS— continued. 


Globes: 

Lantern,  tubular,  safety doz . . 

For  tubular  street  1  amps do . . . 

Lamp  shades: 

Metal,  for  Mammoth  Rochester  lamp do . . . 

Paper,  with  wire  rims do. . . 

Porcelain,  for  students'  lamps do... 

Lamps : 

Heavy,  glass  or  metal  fount,  heavy  metal  bracket, 
with  burner,  chimney, and  reflector,  complete. doz.. 

Heavy,  glass  or  metal  fount,  table,  not  over  12 
inches  high,  metal  base,  with  burner  and  chim- 
ney, complete doz . . 

Students',  one-burner,  with  burner,  shade,  and 
chimney,  complete No.. 

Safety  hand,  metal,  with  burner  and  chimney,  com- 
plete   doz-. 

Rochester  (Mammoth),  hanging,  with  burner  and 
chimney,  complete No.. 

Street,  tubular,  globe,  with  burners,  comiilete.  .do. . . 
Lamp  chimneys : 

Sun-burner,  No.  1,  extra  heavy doz . . 

Sun-burner,  No.  2,  extra  heavy do. . . 

For  students'  lamps do . . . 

For  Rochester  lamps  (Mammoth) do... 

Lamp  wicks : 

No.  0,  boiled do. . . 

No.  1,  boiled do... 

No.  2,  boiled do . . . 

For  students'  lamps,  boiled do... 

For  tubular  street  lamps,  boiled do... 

For  Rochester  lamps  (Mammoth) do. . . 

Lanterns,  tubular,  safety do. . . 

Pepper  sprinklers,  glass do. . . 

Pitchers : 

Pint,  heavy  ironstone do. . . 

Pint,  white  enamel  ware do. .. 

Quart,  heavy  ironstone do. . . 

Quart,  white  enamel  ware do... 


60 

14 
30 

38 

46 

85 

lOA 
166 

ro 

41 

140 
300 


.-55 

65 

145 

75 

lOO 

81 
35 


150 

4 
105 

ro 


Points  of  delivery. 


St.  Louis. 


06i 


,07J 


.09 

.01 
■  OH 
.02 
.024 


.35 

2.35 


6.00 
1.65 


.22 
1.30 


11.00 
3.50 


8.00 
4.00 

5.75 
5.75 
3.50 

1.38 
1.04 

1.97 
2.00 
3.18 

.40 
.32 

.53 

.43 

.60 
.50 
1.20 
1,00 

/.18 

f.22 

/.30 

/2.00 

fl.46 
/•5.I5 
/3.69 


Chicago. 


White  enamel  ware  at  Chicago,  ironstone  at  New  York.    aPer  dozen.     ?^  CO  dozen  only,     c  In  boxes. 


CROCKERY    AND    LAMPS CONTINUED. 
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advertisemevt  of  March  30,  189D,  for  furnisMny  supplies,  etc. — Coutiuued. 
at  which  coulracts  have  becu  awarded.  1 

CROCKERY  AND  LAMPS-C(>ntinu(3d. 


I 

1 

6 
1 

2 

a 

o 

s 

1 

6 
« 
o 

i 
1 

1 

W 

a 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chicago  or 
New  York. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

(*) 

g 

-A 

.42 
2.50 

h.Zl 

.37J 
2.60 
3.00 

.45 
1.20 

5.25 
5.50 

8.50 
8.00 

1.93 
2.  75 

C.42 

rf.40 

3.30 

1.20 

1.90 
.45 
.95 

5.00 

9.25 

7.48 
i.lit 

.48 
2.88 
1.50 

.43 
l.OO 

4.00 

4.88 
c2.35 

1 

2 
3 

4 

.43 

1.00 

4.75 
5.80 

5 
6 

7 

8 

12.  50 

15.  50 
1.90 

2.90 
a  21.  25 

q 

10 
11 

12 
1!^ 

14 
15 

16 

17 

18 
19 

20 

21 
22 
23 

94 

1.94 

2.89 
.40 

.50 

.25 
1.  05 

.01 

•  ou 

.02 
.09 

.04 

.47 

3.49 

3.49 

1.85 

3.00 

.25 
.34 

.44 
.35 
.45 
.55 
.26 
.58 
1.10 
1.25 

r.l4 

/.38 
/.3I 

/.45 
/5.40 

/3.45 

.n.  50 

/3.r5 

e2.25 

.35 
.45 

.45 

.05 

.00 
1.75 

.37 

.45 

.30 
1.25 

.ou 

.011 

.02^ 

.033 

.09 

.04 

.47 

25 
26 
?7 

28 
9q 

30 

31 

3? 

33 

34 

35 
36 

37 

(J  3.  75 

38 

.28 
.86 

.25 
1.19 

.31 
.33^ 

.87 

.77 

4.44 

5.16 
1.09 
1.05 
6.12 
6.72 
5.10 

39 
40 
41 

42 
43 

..« 

44 
15 

1.30 

1.43 

46 

47 

5.16 

6.00 
5.03 

48 
40 

50 
51 

rfln  barrels. 


/Per  gross. 


r/35  dozen  only. 
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CROCKERY    AND    LAMPS — CONTINUED. 


Ahsfract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertise- 
ment of  March  30,  1S99,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  whicla  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

CKOCKEKY  AND  LAMPS— Continued. 


40 


Class  No.  9. 
CROCKEKY  AND  LAMPS— continued. 


Pitchers : 

Sirup,  glass,  pint,  metal  top doz.. 

Water,  2-quart,  heavy  ironstone do. . . 

Water,  2-quart,  white  enamel  ware  . .do. . . 

Water,  3-quart,  heavy  ironstone do. . . 

Water,  3-quart,  white  enamel  ware  .  .do. . .  | 
Washbowl,  heavy  ironstone  . . . 


Washbowl,  white  enamel  ware 


.do. 
.do. 


Plates ; 

Breakfast,  heavyiron  stone,  8|  to  9  inches, 
dozen  


Breakfast,  white  enamel  ware 


.do. 


Dinner,  heavy  ironstone,  9^  to  10  inches 
doz . . . 


Dinner,  white  enamel  ware. 


.do. 


Sauce,  heavy  ironstone,  4|  to  5  inches . do . 

Sauce,  white  enamel  ware do . 

Soup,  heavy  ironstone,  9^  to9i  inches. do. 

Soup,  white  enamel  ware do. 


lOO 

lO 
60 

10 

SO 
6 

57 


13 
303 

83 

40 

4NO 

13 

166 


d 

1 

s 

.be 

i 

W 

W 

t' 

o 

H 

^ 

w 

Points  of  delivery. 


St. 
Louis. 


5.00 


8.78 
13.50 


(*) 


Chi- 
cago or 

New 
York. 


1.55 
1.35 

1.25 

L31 

1.33 

6.24 
7.32 
2.22 

2, 


4.51 
3.32 
a  11.  76 
a  13. 80 
a  23.  64 
a  12.  24 
a  15.  00 


3.16 


Chi- 
cago. 


b  3.  24 


3.50 


59 


1.12 


.68 


6.70 
6.15 


New   -2 
York,   g 


7.37 


7.82 
8.94 

15.42 
8.38 
10,  06 


1.39 
1.68 


L68 


,75  1 
2 
3 

,85  4 
5 


4.28 


4.50 


1.38 

1.81 

1. 68                     3.09 

L80 

L81 

2.10 

L80 

j 

.30 

.37 

.36 

.26 

1.14 

1.13 

L12 

.76 

.59 

.77 

.66 

.65 

.57 

2.10 

2.09 

3.34 

2.38 

2.70 

2.65 

2.25 

2.24 

77i  18 

!  19 

...    20 

21 

b:)  22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


*  White  enamel  ware  at  Chicago.    Ironstone  at  New  York. 

a  With  washbowl. 

6  Awarded  on  saanple  of  2-quart  pitcher  next  above,  at  $2.16. 


CROCKERY    AND    LAMl'S CONTINUED. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in   Chicago,  III.,  under  advertise- 
ment of  March  30,  1809,  for  fur  niahing  supplies,  etc. — CoDtiiiucd. 

[Note.— Fij^ures  iu  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

CROCKERY  AND  LAMPS— Continued. 


Class  No.  9. 
CROCKERY  AND  LAMPS— continued. 


Reflectors  for  bracket  lamps,  T-incli  .doz. 
Salt  sprinklers,  ^rlass do . . 


Saucers : 

Coffee,  heavy  ironstone 


..-.do. 

Coffee,  white  enamel  ware do. . 

Tea,  heavy  ironstone do. . 

Tea,  white  enamel  ware do . . 

Tumblers do. . 


AVashbowls : 
Ironstone . 


.do. 


White  enamel  ware. 


.do. 


6 
J3H 


75 
475 

130 
550 


54 


. 

® 

u 

a 

I 

^ 

o 

p 

W 

a 

es 

% 

^ 

o 

C3 

A  ■ 

^ 

w 

^ 

St. 
Louis 


.S9 


2.02 
2.47 


Points  of  delivery. 


(*) 


.31 

.23^ 

.45 

.35 

i.ao 

1.  u 

.3» 

.29 

.87 

.99 

1.14 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

3.  5G 
3.32 
2.70 
3.24 
3.78 
4.38 


Chi- 
cago or 

Ne.w 
York. 


36 


3.50 


Chi- 
cago. 


1.30 


1.12 
1.23 


2.65 

3.21 

4.75 

3.34 

8.04 


New- 
York. 


Chi- 
cago 


1.05 
.  25 


4.50 


White  enamel  ware  at  Chicago.     Ironstone  at  New  York. 
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FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  atvarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  largo  type  deiiote  rates 
FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE. 


Class  No.  10. 
furniture  and  wooden  ware. 


c 

o 

"; 

^ 

^ 

fi 

o 

o 
O 

to 

4) 

!3 

M 

r2 

<A 

cS 

c^ 

2 

Ji 

xn 

fH 

O 

Points  of  delivery. 


St. 
Louis. 


Chicago. 


>- 


Baskets: 

Clothes,  large doz. 

Measuring,  \  bushel do . . 

Measuring,  1  bushel do. . 

Bedsteads,  wrought-iron  frame : 

Double,  with  casters,  6  feet  long  inside,  4  feet 
wide,  with  woven- wire  mattress No . 

Single,  with  casters,  6  feet  long  inside,  3  feet 
wide,  with  woven- wire  mattress No . 

Bowls,  wooden,  chopping,  round : 

15-inch,  packed  in  cases doz. 

18-inch,  packed  in  cases do. . 

Brooms : 

To  weigh  not  less  than  27  pounds  per  dozen, 
in  bundles  of  one  dozen,  matted  in  burlaps. 
Samples  of  one  dozen  required doz. 

Whisk do.. 


a  Each. 


7'i 

8 

34 


810 


4i60 


3 
11 


1,131 
178 


.40 
a.50 
.104 
-124 
.07i 
.15 
.074 
.15 


a.084 
.17 
.124 


3.80 
4.08 


3.65 
3.92 


1.15 
1.30 
1.48 
1.55 
1.75 
2.40 


5.25 
1.40 


1.74 

1.50 


1.00 
1.95 


2.75 
2.35 


1.20 
.90 


1.20 
2.40 


1.10 
1.58 
2.10 


FURNITURE    AND    WOODEN    WARE. 
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advertisement  of  Mnrch  SO,  1S90,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc.,  for  the  Indian  Service. 
at  which  contracts  liave  heen  awarded.] 

FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE. 


u 

2 

ri 
u 
o 

>: 

u 
u 

w 

1 
1 

a 

1 

1 

5 
1 

.bio 
(0 

1 

§ 

a 
< 

w 
a 

"S 
W 

^ 
^ 
a 
§ 

eg 

ll 

a 

o 
o 
u 

i 

S 
a 

< 

i 

1 

1 

(0 

.a 
H 

j5 

a 

J5 

1 
.a 
O 

c3 
W 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chicago. 

if 

2 

'3 

o 

Chicago. 

II 

«3 

Chicago. 

u 

<D 

3 
a 

3.79 
3.96 

3.24 
3.39 

5.25 

1.48 
.72 

3.68 

1.76 
.77 

4.90 

1 

2 
8 

4 
5 

3.80 

3.50 
5.00 

7 
8 

9 



• 

l.]8 
1.74 

2.14 

3.60 

4.90 

3.00 
4.40 

4.25 

10 
11 
1^ 

13 
14 

15 

::::::::::: 



16 

2.47 

2.20 
2.28 

1.25 

2.22 
2.30 
2.40 
1.00 
1.15 

2.97 
l.ii4 

2.75 
2.65 



.75 

.90 
1.00 
1.20 

2.23 

2.47 
2.32 
2.19 
.90 
1.04 
1.18 

2.44 

.79 
.89 

2.75 

17 
18 

.75 
.90 

.621 

.92 

1.05 

.80 

.75 

.75 

2.00 

2.10 

2.25 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
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FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE- Continued. 


M 

t>s 

o 

;:^ 

CS 

u 

0) 

© 

Ph 

S 

£ 

M 

3 

03 

.9 

a 

1 

C3 

cS 

p^ 

y; 

Class  No.  10. 

^ 

•I 

c3 

s 

s 

"T! 

« 

3 

■s 

FURNITURE  AxND   WOODEN  WARE- 

-continued. 

W 

M 

Ph 

w 

0 

Points  of  delivery. 

cS 

t>j 

ji 

05 

t-l 

•  rH 

<c 

'3 

P 

s 

♦J 

a 

o 

t-i 

Chicago. 

3 

tS 

00 

^ 

Brushes : 

27 

Dust 

doz.. 

131 

.06J 

2.25 

2.95 

2.35 

2.10 

28 

.15 

2.75 

2.45 

2.28 

29 

.20 

1.72 

30 

.30 

2.28 

31 

Scrub,  6-row,  ]  0-inch 

do... 

ai5 

.07^ 

1.00 

1.40 

.64 

32 

.081 

1.25 

1.05 

.93 

33 

.07 

1.00 

34 

.09 

35 

.08i 

36 

Shoe,  dauber 

do... 

150 

.05 

1.65 

.60 

.34 

.37 

37 

.08^ 

2.25 

.54 

.60 

.98 

38 

.05i 

.48 

.60 

39 

.03; 

.82 

40 

.031 

1.10 

41 

FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  March  SO,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WAKE— Continued. 


6 

P, 

O 

s 

§ 
i 

1 

bD 

5 

Q 

i 

^0 

s 

Is 

1-£ 

1 

'XI 

s 
1 

£ 

1 

1 

a 

o 

t: 

b 

a 
1 

® 

^. 

'•5 

1 

i: 

a 

w 

^ 

o 
O 

^ 

a 

.a 
o 

Points  of  delivery. 

|?« 

^6 

.iii 

.2  bc 

o 

fp 

Chi< 

jago. 

o  « 

Chicago. 

Chicago 

2.05 

3.70 

2.18 

2.00 

2.40 

■' 

3.'^5 

27 

3.20 

2  87 
1.98 

2.45 
2.98 
3.51 

2.90 
3.65 

2.70 
3.25 
4.20 

3.75 

28 
29 
30 

1.19 
1.35 

1.58 
1.18 

.94 
.95 



.99 

1.18 

1.05 
1.10 

.99 

.89 
.93 

.85 
1.00 

31 

32 

2.00 

.98 

1.  39 

1.50 

1.45 

1.14 
1.14 

1.10 
1.20 
1.75 

33 
34 
35 

.92 

.60 

.86 

1.30 

.60 

1.00 

.59 

.43 

.54 

.40 

36 

1.32 

.40 

.98 

2.00 

.39 

1.15 

.87 

.63 

.63 

.60 

37 

1.07 

2.25 
3.00 

1.25 

1.15 

.72 
.77 
1.07 

.70 
.80 
1.00 

38 
39 
40 
41 
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FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  aivarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  lo. 


FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE— 

continued. 


O 

>3 

O 

ft 

<D 

■^ 

w 

P 

<£ 

,—, 

a 

9 
o 
O 

a 

V 

W 

^ 

^ 

Is 

N 

rjl 

< 

fH 

H 

Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


Brushes : 

Shoe,  polishing 


.  doz . 


Stove,  5-row,  10-inch do. . 


Buckets,  well,  oak,  extra  strong do. . . 

Bureaus,  3  drawers,  burlaped  and  crated, 
not  over  two  in  each  crate No. 

Chairs : 

Reed  seat,  close  "woven doz. 

Wood,  bow  back,  4  spindles  to  back, 

doz 

Wood,  office,  bow  back  and  arms, 
revolving doz. 

Churns,  barrel,  revolving,  to  churn  5 
gallons No . 

Clocks,  8-day,  pendulum  or  spring  lever. 
No 

Clotheslines : 

Galvanized  wire,  in  lengths  of  100 
feet,  per  100  feet ft. 

Rope No. 

Clothespins gross. 

Desks,  office,  medium  size  and  quality, 
burlaped  and  crated No. 

a  With  casters,  $1.20  per  dozen  extra. 


175 

41 

13 

365 

80 

490 

15 

laa 


23,900 
11 


1.50 
2.30 
3.10 
3.55 


.07 
.06^ 


.84 

.98 

1.12 

1.371 


.71 
.74 
.84 
.99 
1.13 


1.80 


5.35 

5.25 


6.N4 

4.68 
a29.04 


2.45 
2.10 
1.80 


2.00 

1.45 

.75 


2.94 


11.75 


1.80 


.14 

.161 

.30 

.m 

.09i 
.07 


2.15 
2.75 
3.25 


1.80 
2.00 
2.40 


1.64 


.87 
1.38 

.82 
1.12 


63.70 
C3.80 


2.22 
2.59 
2.32 
2.69 
2.17 
2.95 


.13i 
.17^ 
.191 


b  New  York  delivery. 


c  Chicago  delivery. 


FURNITURE    AND    WOODEN    WARP: CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1SD9,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

at  which  coutracts  have  been  awarded.] 

FUKXITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE-Continued. 


a 

2 

o 
o 

s 

1 

4) 

a 

a 
a 
a 
s 

d 
a 

•-3 

95 

1 

p 
5 

1 

.1 

5 

6 

1 
o 

1 

a 
g 

1 

6 

'A 

1 

-a 

I 
1 

r2 

u 
o 

(3 

s 

5 

g 
H 

1 

o 

1 
5 

a 
o 

a 

cS 

w 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

a 
a 

o 

® 

Chicago. 

O  cS 

Chicago. 

5 

1.87 
3.48 
4.28 

1.58 
2.08 
2.10 
3.08 

1.50 
3,50 

1.24 
4.09 

2.70 
3.70 

1.44 
2.00 
3.34 
3.34 
3.34 

1.24 

1.65 
1.85 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 
2.50 
1.25 
1.75 
1.75 
2.00 
2.25 

4.50 

1.25 
1.65 
2.25 
1.40 

.94 
1.54 
2.33 
3.10 

1.92 
3.57 

2.97 

1.64 
1.82 
2.17 

2.25 
3.00 
3.20 

1.80 
2.45 

3.20 
2.97 

2.38 

2.48 
1.  79 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
1'' 

5.75 
6.50 
8.00 

.57 

.34 

.98 
2.45 

13 
14 

6.00 
4.75 
12.50 

58.33 

.3958 

2.50 

15 
16 

17 

18 

1.76 

1.87 

3.58 
2.58 
3.89 

.24 

.05i 

.08 

.oo^ 

.26 

20 
•^1 

3.75 
4.35 
4.50 

10.22 

22 

0-^ 

.20 
.24 

25 

24 
25 
26 
27 

28 

.20 
.15 

30 
31 
32 
S3 

.39 

34 
35 
36 

8. 75 

9.50 



y.25 

37 
38 

1 

464      FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE — CONTINUED. 

Ahstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  JIJ.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  10. 


FURNITURE  AND    WOODEN   WARE— 

continued. 


Wo 


^ 

o 

o  o 

o 

6 

03 

«20 

•a 

t: 

S£ 

§ 

05 

M 
^ 

ta 

•a 

Sf^ 

B 

^ 

S 

,0 

^ 

I 

Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


Chicago. 


Desks,  school,  witli  st»ats,  double: 

No.  1,  lor  scholars  18  to  20  years  old 

number 

No.  2,  for  scholars  15  to  18  years  old 

number 

No.  3,  for  scholars  13  to  15  years  old, 

number 

No.  4,  for  scholars  11  to  13  years  old, 

number 

No.  5,  for  scholars  8  to  11  years  old, 

number    

No.  6,  for  scholars  5  to  8  years  old, 

number 

Desks,  school,  back  seats  for,  double: 

No.l No. 

No.  2 do  . 

N0.3 do.. 

No.  4 do . . 

No.  5 do.. 

Desks,  school,  with  seats,  single: 

No.  1,  for  scholars  18  to  21  years  old, 

number 

No.  2,  for  scholars  15  to  18  years  old, 

number 

No.  3,  for  scholars  13  to  15  years  old, 

number 

No.  4,  for  scholars  11  to  13  years  oM, 

number 

No.  5,  for  scholars  8  to  11  years  olil 

number 

No.  6,  for  scholars  5  to  8  years  old 

number 

Desks,  school,  back  seats  for,  single : 

No.l No. 

N0.2 do.. 

N0.3 do.. 

No.  4 do . . 

No.  5 do.. 

Desks,  teachers',  medium  size  and  qual- 
ity, burlaped  and  crated No. 

Handles : 

Hammer,  16-inch doz . 

Hatchet do. . 

Sledge,  "extra,"  36-inch do. . 

Machines,  sewing: 

"  Family,"  with  cover  and  acces- 
sories   No. . 


Tailors',  with  attachments  . .  .No. 


34 

33 

36 

30 

5 

5 

4 
15 

5 
3 
3 

105 
133 

80 

HG 

73 

65 

16 
37 
14 
31 
13 

33 

75 
43 

39 

130 
31 


2.20 

2.20 

2.10 

2.10 

2.00 

2.00 

1.40 
1.40 
1.30 
1.30 
1.20 

1.80 

1.80 

1.70 

1.70 

1.60 

1.60 

1.25 
1.25 
1.15 
1.15 
1.05 

6.50 
9.00 


2.60 

2.60 

2.50 

2.50 

2.40 

2.40 

2.20 
2.20 
2.  2U 
2.20 
2.20 

1.90 

1.90 

1.80 

1.80 

1.70 

1.70 

1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 


2.85 

2.85 

2.75 

2.75 

2.65 

2.65 

2.55 
2.55 
2.55 
2.  55 
2.55 

2.05 

2.05 

1.95 

1.95 

1.85 

1.85 

1.75 
1.75 
1.75 


2.45 

2.45 

2.25 

2.  25 

2.00 

2.00 

1.75 
1.75 
1.70 
1.70 
1.65 

1.78 

1.78 

1.68 

1.68 

1.58 

1.58 

1.35 
1.35 
1.30 


1.75  11.30 
1.75  1 1.25 


8.  25 


3.35 

3.35 

3.15 

3.15 

3.00 

3.00 

1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 

1.75 

1.75 

1.65 

1.65 

1.55 

1.55 

1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 

9.00 


7.S5 
7.85 


.94 


612. 50 


af.  o.  b.  St.  Louis  or  Chicago. 
6  "Only." 

c  Will  put  machine  head  of  No.  2  on  No.  1  table  and  stand  at  prices  quoted  for  either  of  No.  1.     Same 
with  one  drawer  only  on  each  side,  $13.90. 


FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1S99,  for  fiirnisliing  aupplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  wliicli  coiitra<'t8  have  been  awarded.] 

FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE— Continued. 


9 
d 

■o 

i 

1 

o 

1 

o 

1 

6 

1 

< 

u 
1 

O 

1 

The  Manhattan  Sup- 
ply Co. 

c 

.o 

1 

i 
It 

H 

£ 

.a 

1 

1 
1 

Points  of  deli  very. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

1 

! 

! 



. 

6.00 


13.00 

.28 
.40 
.25 
.30 

.81 

al:{.50 
a  13.  00 

.38 

.24 

.24 

.65 
.95 

14.75 
16.25 
13.75 

.03J 
.03i 

.08i 

.32 

.32 

.29 

.27 

.82 

1 

.06i 



1.00     .83 

c  14.20 
C14.20 

14.75 
16.75 

17.25 

14.«0 

dl2.00 
C16.00 
/17.00 

i7l7.65 



d5-drawer  "Sterling"  with  cover,  nianfd  l.v  New  Homo  Sewing  Mach.  Company,  p"™^^,^^',*®  set  of 
<.3.dravver  New  Il..me.  ^  '      ^  <!     i^^f,^^'.!^! « °1^ 

/5-drawer  drop  liead,  New  Home. 


gf  Singer  on  Standards,  drop-leaf  tabh>  cover  antique  oak. 
/i Singer  on  Standards,  oak  table  end  and  back  half. 

IND,  PT  2 30 


j     with  each  uia- 
(.    chine. 
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FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Fijiures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
FURNITURE  ANJ)  WOODEN  WARE— Coutiiuied. 


Class  No.  10. 

FURNITURE  AND    WOODEN  WARE— 

continued. 

■      1 

05 

1 

1 
s 

1 

.a . 

II 

6 
O 

i 

1 

a 

13 

1 

1 

6 
W 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

1 

Chicago. 

i 

Chicago. 

36 

Mattresses : 

Double,  6  by  4  feet,  excelsior,  cot- 
ton top,  not  less  than  45  pounds 
each,  packed  in  burlaps,  crated, 
not  over  4  in  one  crate No.. 

Single,  6  by  3  feet,  excelsior,  cotton 
top,  not  less  than  35  pounds  each, 
packed  in  burlaps,  crated,  not 
over  4  in  one  crate No. . 

1,163 
1,154 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 

FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  March  SO,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

FURNITDKE  AND  WOODEN  WARE— Continued. 


c^ 

. 

^ 

"? 

5 

s 

^ 

i 

6 

2 

U 

^ 
^ 

f3 

9 

i. 

^a 

fl 

u 

1 

.2 
Ph 

1 

6 

1 

1o 

It 

.£3 

.2 

=2 

o 
a 

a 

o 

1 

s 

1 

p^ 

S 

1 

eg 

u 

a 

® 

«3 

& 

,£3 

.2 

d 

a) 

rj 

s 

^ 

S 

o 

3 

O 

O 

m 

cc 

< 

OJ 

w 

W 

H 

Ph 

m 

M 

H 

w 

h> 

O 

Points  of  delivery. 

it 

§3 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

Cliicago 

=-"5 

2.20 
2.27 

3.01 

2.81 

2.48 

3.48 
3.20 

36 

37 

2.31 

2.60 

38 

2.53 

2.29 
2.16 

39 
40 

1.98 

3.45 

2.29 

2.06 

3.10 
3.00 

41 

42 

2.03 

2.13 

43 

2.09 

1.91 

44 

2.31 

1.81 

45 
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FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  larse  type  denote  rates 
FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  10. 


FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARK- 

coutinued. 


!  Measures: 

l-peck,wood,  iron-bound,  or 

all  iron,  cased doz . . 

i-busliel,  wood,  iron-bound, 

or  all  iron,  cased doz.. 

Mirrors,  not  less  than  15  by  18 

inches doz.. 

Mopsticks do... 


Pails,  wood,  painted,  three  iron 
hoops,  heavy,  stable  pattern, 
doz 


Pillows,20  by  30  inches, 3  pounds 
each,  curled  hair  or  mixed  fill- 
ing, packed  in  burlaps  and 
crated,  not  over  20  in  one 
crate ....No.. 


Rolling  pins,  2J  by  13  inches, 

exclusive  of  handle doz.. 

Rope,  manila: 

g-inch lbs.. 

^-inch do... 

finch do . . . 

|-inch do . . . 

1-inch do . . . 

1^-ineh do . . . 

Sash  cord do. .. 

Stools,  wood doz . . 

Washboards,  double  zinc,  in 
bundles  of  one  dozen,  with  2 
cleats  2  by  §  inch  each  side  of 
bundle doz . . 


Washstands,wood,  papered  and 
crated,  not  over  4  in  one 
crate No.. 


Washing  machines No. 


Wash  tubs,  3  hoops,  in  nests  of 
the  three  largest  sizes  ..doz.. 


Wringers,  clothes : 
No.  1,  large 


No.  2,  "Family" 


..No. 


.do. 


54 
330 


3,435 


lO 

3,935 
9,385 
4,555 
3,405 
3,960 
650 
1,170 


136 
353 

330 

iro 

36 
135 

40 


a 

s 
s 

•S 

o  X 

Jo 

pu 

S 

^ 

^^ 

2 

%^ 

3 

^ 

^ 

41 

Q 

% 

(D 

-a 

a 

H 

m 

< 

'Ji 

^ 

H 

Points  of  delivery. 


Chi- 
cago. 


.10 

.09^ 

.09^ 

.09i 

.09J 

.09^ 

14^ 


St. 
Louis. 


d.ll 
d.l3i 


d.04 

d.04i 


d.l5 
rf.31 


.10^ 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.17 

.17 

.15 

.15 


d.15 

d.n 

d.l6 


1.80 
1.75 


1.40 
el.05 

4.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
1.75 
1.40 
2.30 


Chicago. 


all.40 


3.45 

3.45 


3.84 
3.45 


.42 

.lO 

•09i 

.09^ 

.09^ 

.09i 

.09i 

.16 

.15 

.091 


1.60 


2.00 
1.84 


7.35 
5.15 


1.76 
1.50 


.109 

.  104 

.104 

.104 

.104 

.104 

.18 

.21 


.60 


Note.— See  also  Class  17— Hardware. 


FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishiiKj  supplies,  etc. — Coutinued. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE-Coutiuued. 


DC 

-a 

a 

6 
O 

u 
o 

1 

6 

1 

1 

Xi 

5 
1 

1 
1 

3 

6 
1 

1 
1 

5 

.a 

'H 

1 

& 

c3 

1 

i 

a 
O 

w 

P^ 

S 

Poiuts  of  delivery. 

i 

Kans. 
City. 

St. 
Louis. 

Chicago. 

i 

1.21 

1.65 
2.10 

j^ 

1.48 

2 

10.80 

.57 
.59 

.90 

.55 
3.84 

.50 

.54 

4 

5 
6 

"  7 

.45 
.55 
.65 
.75 
.90 

.90 
.75 
1.05 
1.00 
.65 
.55 

.73 
.64 

.56 
.50 
.43 

.691 
.71i 

8 
9 

.43 

5   1049 
C.0999 
C.0999 
c .  0999 
c.0999 
c . C999 
.15 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 

69.79 
69.29 
69.29 
69.29 
6  9.29 
69.29 

1 

C.1049 
c  .  0999 
c.0999 
c . 0999 
c.0999 
c.0999 
.15 

c . 1024 
c . 0974 
c . 0974 
c . 0974 
C.0974 
c . 0974 

v.'...'.'.'. 

c.lO 
C.091 
c.09i 

c.09| 

c.09i 

.16 



16 

17 

18 

19 

''0 



'>! 

4.50 
3.00 

.15i 

99 

.3750 

d.3t4 

23 
24 
25 

1.55 
1.87 

2.45 
1.02 
1.32 

1.57 
1.59 
1.90 

1.73 
2.00 

''7 

2.25 
2.75 
3.25 
1.90 

28 
29 
30 

31 

1.68 
1.83 
2.09 

3.75 

i.rs 

7.25 

2.12 
2.48 

1.40 
1.48 

1.42 

4.25 

5.28 
1.75 

2.50 

1.89 
7.45 

a.oo 

2.10 

1.83 

32 
33 
31 

35 
36 

?7 

2.08 
2.66 

1.37 

1.24 

.96 

2.45 
1.29 

38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
•13 



44 
45 

a  Sizes  of  glass,  16  by  20.         6  Per  100  pounds.         c  Pure  manila. 


dEach. 


cPer  nest. 
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SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III., 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  ratea 
SADDLES,  HAKNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC. 


Class  No.  1L 


SADDLES,  HARNESS,   LEATHER, 
ETC. 


<s 

a 

^ 

6 

t 

^ 

^ 

a 

a 

<y 

?^ 

Ph 

^ 

.a 

rtf 

. 

s 

ft 

w 

1 

H 

^ 

c« 

w 

< 

w 

Points  of  delivery. 


St.  Louia. 


IS 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


Awl  hafts  patent: 

Pegging doz. 

Sewing do. . 

A  wis: 

Patent,  pegging,  assorted, 

dozen 

Patent,  sewing,  assorted, 

dozen 

Round,  with  handle. doz. 


Saddlers',  assorted. -do.. 

Bits,  loose  ring,  snafBe,  X.  C, 
2|-inch: 
Jointed doz. 

Stiff do.. 

Blacking,  shoe boxes. 


Blankets,  horse No.. 


33 
5tJ 


95 


157 


lOO 


84 


15 

y,8oo 


300 


Boottreea do. 

Bridles,  riding doz 

Bristles oz 

Brooms,  stable doz 


Brushes,  horse,  leather  backs, 
dozen  


85 


33 


38 


1.20 

3.80 


3.60 

1.65 
2.40 
.15 


.43 

.58 
.43 


8.75 
9.50 


4.00 
3.50 


03i 
061 
08 
Oil 
02 
.03i 


.011 
.02 
.023 
.03^ 
.041 
.031 
.99 
1.17 
1.36^ 
1.47 
1.56 
L74 


.35 
.33 
.30 
.27 
.21 
.19 


.33 

.36 


.19^ 

.50 

.15 


a.  61 
a.  52 


6.39^ 
^.74i 
6.941 
&.28 


2.62 
3.15 
4.35 


4.59 

7.48 
5.17 


3.03 


.13 
1.66 
2.40 
3.63 

.14 


1.09 
1.15 
1.15 
1.21 
1.21 
1.27 
1.15 
1.15 
1.29 
1.90 


9.37 

8.79 
6.41 


L96 
2.80 
3.92 
4.48 
4.48 
5.61 


9.80 
10.80 


43 


a  Per  gross. 


&  Per  dozen. 


c72-incb. 


d  76-inch. 


e  78-inch. 
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under  advertisement  of  March  30,  1S90,  for  furnishiufj  ffiippUes,  etc. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

SADDLES,  HARNESS.  LEATHER,  ETC. 


K 

a 

§ 

o 
P-. 

Em 

1 

2 

9 
0 
0 

2 

i 

S 
W 

.a 

1 

0 

Chicago  Brush  Co. 

Eugene  H.  Conklin. 

_     _._    ____ 

a 

II 

03  e8 

f 

05 

I 

03 

1 

.4 

1 

0 

1 

6 
0 

« 

1 

® 

1 

1 

a 

t 

Points  of  delivery. 

.2 
§ 

Chicago. 

^5 

111 

Cliicago. 

1 

B 

1 

2.05 
1.20 

? 

... 

3 
4 

'■> 

3.69 

.14 

.40 
.40 

6 

7 
8 
q 

.47 
.47 

.47 
.47 

.40 
.40 

10 
11 

12 

n 

.03^ 
.O63 
.02H 

l.Ogi 
1.42i 
1.25 
1.  00 
1.26 

!023 

.02 
.04 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
•^0 

•^.50 

2.25 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

.75 

.55 

.40 

8.79 

6.36 
7.98 
9.49 
10.64 
■9.25 

8.89 
9.40 
7.60 
10.  20 

9.57 
10.37 

8.10 
9.70 
8.85 
10.45 

31 
3^ 

3.40 
3.00 

4.75 
4.50 

.45 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

5.00 

5.75 

6.00 

6.75 

4.00 

4.50 

4.60 

5.00 
5.50 

4.95 
6.00 
4.95 
6.00 

3  50 
4.25 
7.00 
2.00 
4.60 
4.25 

3  04 

3.33 
3.69 
4.00 
4  00 
4.32 
4.45 

4.17 
4.79 

4.50 
5.00 

38 
39 
40 
41 

3.00 
3.50 
3.75 
4.25 
5.00 
5.58 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 

50 
51 
52 
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SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC. CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicaf/o,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.— Continued. 


Class  No.  11. 

SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.— Continued. 


0 

c« 

03 

a 

S 

1' 

o 

a 

'S 

^ 

§ 

s 

pq 

*-i 

w 

<» 
-2 

g 

PI 

o 

^ 

Points  of  deliverv, 


St. 
Louis. 


Chicago. 


Buckles,  breast  strap,  snaps  and  buckles,  malle 
able  iron,  X.  C.  1^-incb. gross.. 

Buckles,  bar  rein,  malleable  iron,  X.  C. : 

1-inch do. .. 

J-inch do. . . 

|-inch do... 

1-inch do.. . 

Ruckles,  harness,  sensible,  malleable  iron,  X.  C. : 

|-inch... gross.. 

1-inch do . .  - 

|-inch do . . . 

1-iuch do .  - . 

1^-inch , do... 

l|-inch  do.. . 

Buckles,  roller,  girth,  malleable  iron,  X.  C,  IJ- 

iuch gross.. 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  malleable  iron,  X.  C: 

1-inch gross . . 

|-inch do . . . 

|-inch do . . . 

1-inch do. .. 

li  inch do . . . 

If-mch <lo. . . 

2-inch do... 

Buckles,  trace,  3-loop,  Champion,  X.  C  : 

1^-inch pairs.. 

l^-mch do . . . 

1|  inch do... 

2-inch     do... 

Biiniishers: 

Heel,  corrugated  doz.. 

Heel,  plain do... 

Shank do... 

Cement,  shoe,  2oz do... 

Chains,  halter,  with  snap,  4§  feet,  No.  0 do... 

Channel  cutters do. .. 

Channel  openers do . . . 

Cinchas do . . . 


13 

33 
34 
30 


lO 
lO 

ir 

9 

10 

9 
it 
tJ3 
,i^ 
25 

5 

5 

,030 
340 

ro 

3 

3,> 

4^^ 

35 


3i1 


3i^ 
40 


6.90 
7.00 
7.10 


.50 

.55 


.65 

.75 


.S5 

.87 


.99 

1.10 


.38 
.50 
.70 
.88 
1.43 
1.80 

1.80 

.40 
.47 
.55 
.62 
.90 
1.38 
1.62 

.032 
.04i 
.04f 
.05f 


1.48 
1.52 
1.55 


7.40 


.48 
.52 


.62 
.70 


.79 
.81 


.36 

.48 

.67 

.85 
1.40 
L.76 

1.15 

.37 

.45 

.52 

.59 

.86 
1.30  I 
1.54 


.04 
,041 
,05 
.06i 


14.35 


.47i 
.511 
.511 
.62 
.691 
.691 
.79 
.81 
.81 
.93 
1.01 
1.01 

.35^ 

.47 

.65i 

.83i 
1.35 

i.ri 

1.71 

.36 
.44 
.51 

.58 
.S4J 
1.30 
1.5t2 

.03i 
.03^ 
.04 


1.50 
1.50 
1.75 
1.75 


1.15 
1.50 

8.50 
10.90 
12.20 


-CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1899,  for  farnishin<j  supplies,  etc. — Contiuued. 
at  which  contracta  have  been  awarded.] 

SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.-Continued. 


03 

S 
1 

® 

1 

< 

,a 
W) 
u 

.a 
« 

a 

o 

a 

1 

o 

X 
<s 

I 

s 

eS 

1 

1 

1 

1^ 

Points  of  delivery. 

^ 

St.  Louis  and 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Sioux  Citj'. 

St.  Louis. 

New  York. 

e 

6.75 

.48 
.48 

.62 
.62 

.79 
.79 

.93 
.93 

.36 
.48 
.66 
.84 
1.35 
1.71 

1.08 

.38 
.45 
.52 
.59 
.86 
L31 
1.53 

.03i 
.04 
.04f 
•05i 

6.85 

.52 

.56 

.  .56 

.69 

.77 

.11 

.87 

.89 

.89 

1.02 

1.11 

1.11 

.39 

.52 

.72 

.92 

1.48 

1.8S 

I.IS 

.40 
.49 
.57 
.65 
.94 
1.44 
1.68 

.05 
063 

6.87 

.50 

65 

.82 

.95 

.38 
.50 
.68 
.87 
1.41 

1 

.59 

.79 

.92 

L14 

:^i 

.73 

.95 

1.52 

1.93 

1.21 

.41 
.51 
.58 
.63 
.97 
L48 
1.72 

.04 

■m 

.05^ 
.06i 

2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 
R 

9 
10 

n 

12 
13 
14 

15 
16 

17 

18 

m 

^0 

n 

90 



1.13 

.38 
.45 
.52 
.62 
.88 
1.35 
1.57 

?3 

n 

?*> 

?6 

''7 

'>« 

9q 

30 

SI 

S'> 

SS 

SI 

4.00 

4.00 

.90 

S"! 

S6 

S7 

a.4t4 

L60 

.95 

1.34 

.76 
.58 

38 
39 
40 

1.15 

5.00 
I.t45 

41 
42 
dS 

44 
45 
46 

1.54 

1.03 

i.rn 

1.88 
2.71 

1.08 
1.26 
1.55 
1.62 
1.88 
1.98 

47 

48 
49 
50 
51 
52 

a  1 -ounce  bottles. 
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-CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC Continued. 


Class  No.  U. 


SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHFR,  ETC. 

continued. 


a 
o 

^ 

tc 

y 

<ii 

cS 

-3 

,ri 

M 

(^ 

o 

o 

O 

1 

H 

a 

Ph 

Points  of  delivery. 


St.  Louis. 


Chi- 
cago. 


Clamps,  sewing,  knee No. 

Clips,  hame,  japanned doz. 


Clips,    trace,    polished,    4^-inch,   malleable 
iron doz.. 


Cockeyes,  screwed,  japanned: 

IJ-inch do . . . 

1^-inch do . . . 

l|-inch do . . . 

2-inch do . . . 

Collars,  horse,  by  half  inch : 

17  to  19  inches do... 


19^  to  21  inches do. 


21^  to  24  inches. 


.do. 


Collars,  mule,  15  to  16^  inches  by  half  inch, 
dozen 


Collices,  sizes  4  to  12 doz.. 

Crimping  boards : 

Men's pairs . 

Boys' do . . 

Crimping  screws No . 

Currycombs,  tinned  iron,  8  bars doz . 


50 
65 


73 


40 

113 

43 

8 

97 


70 


30 


14 
42 
40 


.14 
.16 
.20 
.26 

13.35 
14.00 

14.05 
16.25 
17.60 

14.50 
14.50 

16.75 
18.10 


21.00 
22.88 


13.00 
13.65 


1.50 
1.20 
L35 


11.30 
14.65 
20.11 
16.45 
13.90 
19.30 
11.30 
14.  65 
20.11 
16.45 
13.90 
19.30 
12.43 
16.12 
22.12 
18.10 
15.29 
21.23 

11.30 
14.65 
20.11 
16.45 
13.90 
19.30 


10.75 
13.50 
13.10 
11.50  j 
14.85  i 

6.95 
10.75 
13.50 
13. 10  I 
11.50 
14.85 

6.95 
13.75 
16.50 
16.10 
14.50 
17.85  i 

9.95  ! 

10.75  i 
13.50  i 
13.10  ! 
11.50 
17.85 
6.95 


16.79 
15.80 
14.75 


17.25 
16.31 
15.18 


19.32 
18.45 
16.79 


16.04 
15.11 
13.95 


1.50 
.72 


13.  35 
14.21 
18.11 
19.39 


13.  88 
14.74 
19.00 
20.29 


14.06 
15.53 
20.36 
21.64 


12.  83 
13.69 

17.21 
18.49 


SADDLES,    HARNESS,    LEATHER,    ETC. CONTINUED. 

advertisement  of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  l^eeii  awarded.] 

SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.— Continued. 
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M 

be 

a" 

v^ 

a 

§ 

Hi 

u 

a 
® 
in 

% 

"u 

I 

a 

* 

3 
'A 

.2 
o 

1 

1 

'A 

2 
5 

a 

1-5 

.4 

< 

a 

1 

^ 
-« 
W 

% 
H 

Points  of  delivery. 

St. 

tc 

Paul. 

Cbicj 

igo. 

Louis 
and 
Chi- 

Chicago. 

Sioux 

City. 

Chicago. 

J- 

be 

o 

2 

a 

cago. 

02 

« 

.50 

1 

.40 

.25 

.18 

.13^ 

V 

.33 



3 

.43 

4 

.50 

5 

.09J 
.22 

.104 

10 

.09 

6 

7 

.33 

8 

.15 

.14 

.13i 

.14 

.13^ 
.19 

.16 

Q 

.17 

.15? 

.16 

.18 

10 

.19i 

.19 

.24 

.20 

.23 

n 

.25 

.24^ 
17.35 

.25 

.24 

.28 

1'^ 

1.08 

19.50 

12.  45 

14.20 

14.70 

14.  45 

la 

1.25 

19.95 

14.30 

16.00 

14.88 

15.56 

15.65 

14 

1.50 

18.40 

17.  70 

14.16 

16.46 

16.  45 

15 

1.62 

19.37 

19.40 

16.85 

17.40 

16 

1.92 

15.80 

17 

2.50 

18 

1.12 
L33 

22.00 
22.90 

13.40 
15.30 

17.35 
16.00 

...... 

15.49 
16.38 

15.16 
16.10 

15.05 
16.35 

19 

20 

1.58 

20.37 

19.00 

15.52 

17.00 

17.  25 

21 

L71 

20.39 

21.40 

17.24 

18.20 

22 

2.00 

18.95 

23 

2.66 

24 

L33 
1.46 

24.50 
25.25 

17.00 
19.  00 

17.  35 
16.  00 

17.12 
18.00 

IG.GO 
17.56 

18.10 
19.60 

V5 

26 

1.83 

23.50 

22.00 

17.15 

18.42 

20.70 

27 

2.00 

24.50 

1S.83 

21.84 

28 

2.25 

29 

2.87 

30 

1.00 

17.70 

11.90 

17.35 

13.12 

13.95 

13.95 

31 

1.12 

14.75 

13.  70 

16.00 

13.80 

14.70 

15.15 

32 

L25 

12.75 

16.90 

13.08 

15.60 

15.95 

33 

1.46 

18.40 

15.85 

16.90 

34 

1.75 

35 

2.25 

2.35 

.50 

36 

■{7 

38 

.50 

39 

2.25 

40 

.       .75 

.67 

.82 

.55 

.74 

.05 

,90 

41 

.92 

.83 

.96 

.06^ 

.60 

42 

.72 

.79 

.71 

43 

1 

.90 

.S8 
.94 
1.21 

.75 

.84 

44 
45 
46 

476  SADDLES,    HARNESS,    LEATHER,    ETC. CONTINUED. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.— Continued. 


Class  No.  11. 


SADDLES,  HARNESS,    LEATHER,    ETC. 

continued. 


O' 


d 

c3 

^6 

w 

ao 

r/!C) 

'v3 

•'-' 

r— 

■— <  a 

Pi 

1 

^ 

^ 

tS 

e 

^ 

f!it^ 

M 

% 

O 

1 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


Cutters,  peg,  regular doz. 

Dressing,  shoe do . . . 


Eyelets,  black,  B,  long M.. 

Eyelet  hooks,  black M . . 

Eyelet  sets: 

Hand doz . . 

Foot  power No. . 

Eyelet  hook  sets,  foot  power No. . 

H  alters doz . . 


Hair,  gray  goat lbs. . 

Hames,  Concord,  size  18  by  20  inches, 
wood,  high  top,  clip  and  breast  ring, 
pairs 


Harness, double,  Concord  hames: 
Complete,  with  breeching \ 


Complete,  without  breeching. .  .do. 


Plow,  with  backhand  and  collars, 
sets . 


3   6 

95 


195 
llO 


*8 
38 


370 


560 


480 


26 


3.50 


.05 
,04' 
.09 


.75 


,45 


1.25 


.08 
.67 


3.50 


461.40 

64  1.40 

.56  1.40 

61    .45 

.70 


50 


5-21.96 
A  25. 16 
i24.  96 
;■  24.  46 
q  19.  37 
422.62 
122.12 
J21.87 
i/18.  15 
/t21.  35 
i21.  15 
j20.  65 
g  15.  91 
A;  19. 16 
i  18.  91 
J18.41 

/ill.  29 
014.29 
pl3.  79 
gl3.  59 
rl3.71 
«16.71 


(721.95 
/t25.  15 
124.95 
j24.  45 
g  24. 89 
428.14 
i27.  86 
j  27. 39 
(718.65 
A21.90 
i21.65 
yi\.  15 
(721.39 
424  64 
i24.39 
;23.89 

n6.21 
u  16. 00 
vll.23 
w)14.23 
X 13.  73 
2/ 13. 53 


*  No  bid  received,      a  With  ties.        feWithout  ties.        c  With  collars.        rf  Machine  made.less  collars. 
e  Handmade,  less  collars.  /  75  sets  awarded  to  Haskell  Institute  at  $17.60,  without  collars. 

g  75  sets  awarded  to  Genoa  School  at  $15,  without  collars,    h  With  No.  1  collars,  any  size  to  21  inches. 
iWith  No.  3  collars,  any  size  to  21  inches.  j  With  No.  5  collars,  any  size  to  21  inches. 

A;  With  No.  2  collars,  any  size  to  21  inches.  Z330  sets  awarded  with  collars, 

m  Handmade,  less  collars,  hip  straps, 
n  Less  collars.  1 

o  With  No.  3  collars  and  extras,  i    If  wanted  without  hip  8tra])s,  breast  straps,  or  martingales,  deduct 
r      *-  — 


^  With  No.  5  collars  and  ext 

q  With  No.  6  collars  and  extras.  J 


$1.75  per  set. 


SADDLES,    HARNESS,    LEATHER,    ETC. CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  18D9,  for  furnishing  stipplies,  etc. — Coutinued. 
at  which  contracts  liave  been  awarded.] 

SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.— Continued. 
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1 
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.a 
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1 

in 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

m 

1 

1 

Chicago. 

03 

Chicago. 

>> 

S 
o 

.2 

'3 

1 

1  . 
.11 

1 

o 

00 

P 

CS 

C5 

.a 

CS 

u 
% 

s 

1 

9 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

» 

q 



10 

11 

y.8o 

8.60 
'.05 

.50 

2L66 
20.52 

18.94 
18.00 

7.50 
6.50 

7.85 

8.00 

6.85 

7.18          7.14. 

7.40 
10.15 

.38 
23.85 

20.93 
7.98 

r^ 

7.89 

8.17 

7.46 

8.63 

.06 

.391 

21.50 
21.30 

19.70 
19.10 
17.60 

12  40 

.05 

.3S 
.40 
.39 
.39 

.06J 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

.451 

17.64 
17.77 

16.02 
16.15 

7  23 

^? 

.49 

c21.  25 
C21.00 
c20. 50 
c20.  25 
c20.  00 
cl9.  50 

cl8. 50 
cl8.  25 
C17.75 
C18.00 
cl7.  75 
C17.25 

21.45 
19.24 

22.57 
19.82 

19.14 
9.95 

21.45 
19.95 

19.10 
18.20 

21.00 
22.50 

d  19.  00 
e26.00 

d  18. 00 
?m23.  50 

19.00 

/ir.eo 
eir.oo 

18.50 
9I5.OO 

16.50 
n  13. 00 

18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

10.27 
8.35 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

If  wanted  without  hip  straps,  breast  straps,  or  martingales,  deduct$2.40  per  set. 


r  Less  collar.s.  ~| 

s  With  No.  3  collar.s. 
t  With  No.  5  (collars. 
«With  No.  6  collars. 
V  Less  collars. 

X  With  No'  5  collars    j"   ^^  wanted  without  hip  or  breast  straps,  deduct  from  each  set  $1.25. 
y  With  No.  6  collars,  j 
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SADDLES,    HARNESS,    LEATHER,    ETC. — CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — P'igures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.— Continued. 


Class  No.  11. 


SADDLES,    HARNESS,   LEATHER,  ETC.— con- 
tinued. 


Hooks,  hames doz . . 

Ink,  burnisliing  (quarts) do. . . 

Jacks,  low-arm,  for  lasting  and  pegging, 

number 

Knives : 

Cutting doz . . 

Gauge do. . . 

Head,  large  size do. .. 

Round,  large  size do... 

Shoe,  square  point.  No.  3 do  . . 

Skiving,  regular do... 

Splitting,  10-incli No.. 

Straight,  shoemaker's doz.. 

Laces,  shoe : 

Leather,  36-inch gross. . 

Tubular,  36-inch,  black,  extra  heavy, 
gross ". . . 

Lami>,  kit No.. 

Last  hooks doz.. 

Laster,  shank,  crab No.. 

Lasts : 

Boys',  assorted,  1  to  5 pairs . . 

Men's,  assorted,  6  to  10 do. .. 


Misses',  assorted,  13  to  2 do. . 

Women's,  assorted,  3  to  8 do. . 

Lap,  iron,  3  sizes No. 


Leather,  Dongola,  kid 


.lbs. 


15 

38 


tl7 


30 


14 

9 


lO 


150 


640 


38 

4 
19 

105 

115 

rs 

130 
41 

460 


eS 

S" 

w 

o 

W 

^ 

^  a 

a 

o 

o 

;3^ 

J3 

O 

s 

H 

< 

Points  of  delivery. 


St.  Louis.      N.  Y 


9.60 
16.90 


4.80 

6.00 


13.40 
17.00 


1.80 

2.75 


6.00 


1.79 


65 


Chicago. 


1.30 


.65 


1.36 
1.65 


.41 
.56 

.57 


.65 


1.35 

8.00 

4.00 

3.75 


a.  45 
a.  34 


.65 
.60 
,50 


.50 

.35 
.35 
.35 

.65 
.35 

.65 
.35 

.65 
.35 

.65 
.35 
.15 
.11 
.09 


.34 


23.00 

9.75 

13.35 

17.75 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
6.00 
6.00 

12.  00 

13.30 
16.35 

18.  25 
1.85 
4.00 
2.85 

""i.'so 

1.85 
3.75 


t  No  bid. 


<,  Per  bale  of  100  strings. 


h  Per  square  foot. 


SADDLES,    HARNESS,    LEATHER,    ETC. — CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  wliich  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHEll,  ETC.-Continued. 


u 

^ . 

.13 

Samuel    C. 
Pirie. 

Harry      A. 
Hess. 

Edward 
Barnes. 

Max  Frank. 

o 
/-J 

Points  of  delivery. 

S 

St.  Louis  or 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 

All  points. 

Chicago. 

a 

.60 

1 

?, 

i 

3 

i 

4 

9.  86 

5 

4.92 
6.75 

11.71 
16.65 

.80 

» 

2.77 
6.17 

? 

8 
q 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 

16 

17 
18 



19 
20 

,»9 

■   ■ 

23 

1.12i 

.55 
.60 

.67^ 

1.23 
1.15 

.85 

1.16 

.30 

.43 

.75 

•32f 

.421 

1.50 
.60 

1.30 
1.13 
2.45 
1.50 

.55 
.42 
.42 

L15 
L25 

.26 

25 

27 
28 
29 

30 

31 
32 

33 
34 
3t 

36 
S7 

1 

38 

*.59 

*.64 
*l.26i 

n.  68 

*.54 
*.69 

*.74 

*.  15 
'.20 

2.09 
2.15 
2.59 

39 

40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

45 
16 

47 

18 

?>.1S 
b.l7 
b.l6 
h.U 

.90 

49 
50 
'>1 

52 
53 
54 

Price  list  of  maple  lasts : 

Men's:  Plain,  .$0.64;  plated  toes,  .$0.74;  idated  lieels,  $0.79;   plated  heels  and  toes,  $0.89;  i)lated 

bottoms,  $1.24. 
Boys:  Plain,  $0..')9;  plated  toes,  $0.69;  plated  heels,  $0.74;   plated  heels  and  toes,  $0.84;  plated 

bottoms,  $1.14. 
Women's:  Plain,  $0.59;  plated  toes,  $0.69;  plated  heels,  $0.74 ;  plated  heels  and  toes,  $0.84 ;  plated 

bottoms,  $1.14. 
Misses':  Plain,  $0..')4;  plated  toes,  $0.07;  plated  lieels,  .$0.69;  plated  lieels  and  toes,  $0.79;  plated 

bottoms,  $1.09. 


4R0  SADDLES,    HARNESS,    LEATHER,    ETC. CONTINUED. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  xnder 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  <leiiote  rates 
SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.— Continued. 


Class  No.  11. 


SADDLES,    HARNESS,    LEATHER, 

ETC. — continued. 


Leather : 
Calfskin 


Harness  (15  to  22  pounds  per 
side) lbs.. 


Kip  (about  5-pound   sides), 
pounds 


Lace,  per  pound sides . 

Sole,  hemlock lbs. 

Sole,  oak do.. 


Lining,  shoe yds. 


Loop  sticks,  ^  toll  inch doz. 

Needles,  harness,  assorted,  4,  5, 

and  8 doz. 

Nails: 

Saddle lbs . 


Iron,  |-14 do . . 

Nails,  iron,  Swede: 

g-16 do.. 

1-16 do.., 

g-14 do.. 

Ornaments,  nickel,  1-inch. gross. 

Pad  hooks,  band,  X.  C do... 

Pad  screws,  X.  C do.., 


Paste,  Austrian. 


1,660 

3r,330 

3,200 

6,900 
9,800 

950 


9^% 

304 
50 

320 

175 

300 

lO 


.3 


140 


aa 

>. 

<v 

i 

s 

S 
« 

2 

1 

c3 

•^ 

w 

u 

. 

hJ 

4) 

1— ( 

I-H 

o 

^ 

< 

Ph 

P 

n 

^ 

h-J 

a? 

t^ 

« 

a 

_ce 

0^ 

.s 

O 
(J 

& 

O 

!^ 

^ 

0 

n 

Points  of  delivery. 


.60 
1.45 


.50 

4.80 
4.80 

1.00 


.30 


.58 
.58 
.55 
.55 


.50 
.50 

.45 
.45 


.08i 
.08| 
.071 


a.  18 


New  Tork 


b.U 
C.32 
d.30 


.231 
.2H 

.35 

.24 


33 


67i     .. 


274 


a  Square  foot. 

b  Heads  off  for  16,900  only. 


c  For  10,000  only, 
cf  For  26,900  only. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1S99,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc.— Coutiuned. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

SADDLES,  HARNF:SS,  LEATHER,  ETC.— Continued. 


3 

a 

a 
o 

W 

1 

00 

1 

u 

0 

w 

S 
< 

1 

M 
1 

»-3 

1 

d 
O 

1 

o 

6 

O 

i 

a 
w 

1-3 

o 

1 
I 

H 

be 

a 

0 

William  S.  Perkins. 
Fred  Bardes. 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chicago. 

02 

in 

a 

.75 
.65 

.2875 

.-15 
.4875 

.2671 

82i 

\ 

-. 

.33 

d.27 

2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 
8 

9 

..55 
A  18 

.... 

.54 

.52 

.24^ 
.27i 

.47 

10 
11 
12 
1^ 

.22 

.21J 

.20i 

.27. 

.25 

.23. 

.26 

fl  ■  23i 
.7.22 

;!.27 

14 
15 

.29 

16 
17 

1H 

6.90 
7.20 
8.  45 
10.60 
10.95 
11.55 

19 
20 
21 

k  15.  00 
A:30.00 

L60 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
29 

i  2.  00 

.02J 

m.56 
ml.  25 

•  ou 

29 

SI 

.03i 

.04ii 

.04 

.04 

.03 
03 

32 
33 
?1 

?"> 



.03 
.03 

Sfi 

S7 

.58 
.58 
4.80 
4.80 
.86i 
.86J 

1.05 

4.25 

.90 
.90 
.90 
1.05 
1.05 

S8 

4.80 
1.05 

4.80 
1.00 

1 

4.61 
.80 

5.16 
.95 

39 

40 

41 

1'' 

.15 

43 
44 
45 
46 

47 

1 

1 

e-Per  pound. 
f  Per  foot. 

'g  6,900  only. 

IND,  PT  2 


h  9,500  only. 
i  Per  ihoiisand. 
j  Per  aet. 


A;  Per  dozen  sets. 
I  Per  dozen  })apers. 
711  Per  gros.s. 


-31 
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SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC. CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  receired  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.— Continued. 


Class  No.  U. 

SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.  — fontiuued. 


Pegs,  shoe: 

3-14 galls. 

4-12 do., 

5-12 do., 

6-11 do . . 

7-10 do. 

Pincers,  lasting,  steel,  No.  4 doz. 

Planes,  edge,  sizes  4  to  12 No. 

Punches : 

Buckle doz. 

Hand,  oval,  Nos.  1  to  14 do.. 


Spring,  harness,  6,  7,  and  8  tube do... 


Punching  lead 

Rasps : 

Peg  (or  peg  break)  . 

Shoe,  8-inch,  regular 


Shoe,  10-inch,  regular. 


.  doz . 
.do.. 


-do. 


Rivets,  hanie,  Norway,  malleable,  |-incli  .  .lbs. 
Rings,  halter gross . 


Rings,  harness,  malleable  iron,  X.  C. : 

f-iuch 

|-inch do . 

linch do. 

IJ-inch do. 

l^-inch do. 


l|-inch 


.do. 


Rosettes,  nickel-plate: 
IJ-inch 


2-inch 


.do. 


Rules,  3-foot,  straight,  boxwood doz. 

Saddles No . 


15 
26 
36 
13 

4 

5 
3'.i 

1' 


Jl 


3 
13 


155 
36 


4 

13 

4 

\i 

3r 


s 

c8 

o 

<o 

be 

^ 

a 

^ 

y-i 

PQ 

^ 

1 

g 

O 

•^ 

^ 

^ 

Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


30 


.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
5.50 
cl.65 


3.50 

1.65 


2.25 


3.75 
3.35 
4.00 
4.60 
6.65 


.27 
33 
.40 
51 

.75 

.85 


1.65 

1.65 
1.65 

1.  !)8 

3.3r 

3.10 

20.'00 

7.50 

7.00 


St. 
Louis. 


.60 


New 
York. 


i.3r 

1.87 


3.00 


7.20 
7.75 


No  bid  received. 


a  Single  rig. 


b  Double  rig. 


c  Per  set. 


SADDLES,    HARNESS,    LEATHER,    ETC. CONTINUED. 

advertisement  of  March  30,  1S90,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

SADDLES,  HA.RNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.— Continued. 
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d 

O 

1 

u 
u 

w 

S 

H 

William  S.  Perkins. 

£ 

3 

i 
1 

2 

3 
% 

t-5 

"bX) 

O 
® 

o 

■r. 

% 

h4 

Points  of  delivery. 

y* 

All 
points. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis    j 

and            Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Sioux 
City. 

Chicago. 

a 

1 

i 

9, 

I 

S 

1 

4 

1 

5 

i 

6 

7 

8 

q 



6.78 
6.7H 
6.78 

10 
11 
12 
IS 

14 
15 
16 

17 

1.48 
1.  ;)2 

1.27 
1.40 
1.74 
1.89 
.041 

1.35 
1.84 

1.44 
1.93 

18 

19 

^0 

.65 

.42 
.55 
.69 
.55 

.80 

.90 
1.20 
1.50 

.03| 

.57 
.69i 
.69 
.85 

.36 

•32^ 
.40 

.51J 
.69 
.75 
.75 

.99 

1.68 
2.35 

3.08 

4.33 
5.28 
7.25 

.06^ 

21 

;      : 

•>? 

.30 
.37 
.45 
.59 

.84 

.94 

.25 
.38 
.47 
.66 
.90 

1.02 
1.50 

.29 
.35 
.43 

24 
25 
26 

97 

98 

29 
30 
SI 

32 
SS 

34 

SS 

36 
37 
SR 

39 
40 

5.73 
6.83 
6.88 

7.15 
7.70 
8.40 

5.65 
6.40 
7.55 
7.45 
6.40 
7.20 
8.35 
8.35 
6.70 

42 
IS 

44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
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SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC. CONTINUED. 


Absti'act  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC-Continued. 


Class  No.  11. 


SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER, 
ETC.— continued. 


Sheepskins,  for  shoe  linings,  me- 
dium weight,  pink  and  rus- 
set   doz . 

Slides,  breast-strap,  japanned : 

li-i  ncli doz . 

]|-iuc,h do. . 

2inch do.. 

Snaps,  harness,  malleable  iron, 
X.C.: 

I  inch gross . 

1-inch do.. 

IJ-inch do . . 

Spots,  silvered.  1-inch do. . 

Squares,  hip-strap,  |-iuch doz. 

Staples,  hame,  with  burrs do. . 

Stands,     counter,     regular,     4 

lasts No . 

Sticks: 

Long doz . 

Shoulder do . . 

Size do. . 

Stirrups,  wood,  5  inch  . .  .doz.  prs. 

Stitching  horses No. 

Stones,  sand do . . 

Stretchers : 

Instep No . 

Toe do.. 

Surcingles doz. 


Swivels,  bridle,  X.  C,  loop  : 

finch    gross 

1-inch do. 

Tacks,  shoe,  1,  2,  and  3  ounce.. oz 
Terrets,  band,  X.  C. : 

1|  inch doz. 

If-inch do.. 

Thread,     shoe,     Barbour's 
No.3 lbs. 

Thread,  linen,  spools,  black,  ma 
chine,  Nos.  40  and  50 doz . 


44 


75 
43 
35 


14 

4 

6 

1«5 

33 

3 
6 
4 
3 
33 
83 

13 
13 


3t% 
1,500 

11 
11 

300 

85 


a 

rM 

o 

a 

a 

3 

u 

o 

o 

IS 

1 

w 

a 
o 

t-3 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 


St. 
Louis. 


.17 

.33 

.50 


1.50 
1.48 
2.20 
l.CO 
1..58 
2.20 
2.75 
2.55 
2.90 


.09 


2.00 


.38 
.78 


Chicago. 


2.19 


4.50 
5.00 


.2:5 

.50 


1.65 
2.50 
1.45 
1.80 
2.50 
1.55 
2.88 
3.30 
2.50 
.90 


11. 


1.50 
2.00 


.85 
1.50 


90 


t.06 
65. 00 

b  3.25 


3.00 
1.50 
1.50 


.05 


.50 
.50 


1.33 
2.37 


1.33 
2.37 


2.30 
3.25 


1.05 


3.15 


.74 
.74 


.25 


a  Square  feet. 


b  Per  dozen. 
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advertisement  of  March  SO,  1899,  for  far  niahirKj  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  coutracts  have  been  awarded.] 

SADDLES,  HARNESS.  LEATHER,  ETC.— Continued. 


a 
< 

§ 

,3 
"5 

1 

1 
1 

d 

Geo.  R.  Barclay. 

Edward  Barnes. 

Harry  Channou. 

Robert  M.  Fair. 

Points  of  delivery. 

5 

"a 

St.  Louis 

aud 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Sioux 
City. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

1 

.21 
.25 
.44 

1.22 

1.22 

.21 J 
.25 

1.34 

1.48 

l..'J4 

1.58 

2.3  i 

2.71 

.99 
1.25 

.09. 
.10 

.20 



3 

1 

5 

6 

1.44 
1.5:! 
2.49 

1.02 
1.70 
2.92 

7 

8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
IS 

14 
15 
16 

.04 

.09 
.15 

17 

.12 

19 

20 

21 
99 

*>? 

'>.| 

*>"> 

.03i 

1.65 

'>6 

2.  35 
.10 

1 

97 

''8 

?9 

30 

1.74 
1.8!) 
2.54 
:{.  04 

.74 

.74 

1.63 
1.87 
1.98 
2.37 
1.7« 
3.  03 

.75 

.75 

2.  GO 

1.49 
1.69 

31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 

38 
39 

40 

.24 
.30 

.24 

.95 

.32 
.36 

41 

4? 

.8975 
.846 

85  '        .«^rkN.'% 

.. 

43 

1.20 

.73  J 

.80 

44 

.73^. 

46 

486 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracis  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
SADDLES,  HARNESS,   LEATHER,  ETC. -Continued. 


Class  No.  11. 

SADDLES,    HARNESS,    LEATHER,    ETC.— continued. 


Tickler.s,  crea.sing doz . 

Ticklers,  edge do . . 


Tools,  claw  . 


.do. 


Trace  carriers,  X.  C do . . . 

Trees,  .self-adjusting,  X.  C do... 

Wax,  saddlers' lbs . 

Wax,  shoemakers',  small  ball,  per  1 00  balls .  balls . , 

Wheels,  box,  with  slide doz. 

Wheels,  fudge do. . 

Wheels,  overstitch,  Nos.  6, 7,8, 10, 12,  and  14.  .do. . 

Winkers,    |-inch,     sensible,     2    seams,    patent 
leather doz  . 

Additional  for  training  schools. 

Cockeyes,  screwed,  X.  C.,  IJ-inch,  heavy  . . .  .doz. 

Cockeyes,  screwed,  X.  C,  l|-inch,  heavy do. . 

Cockeyes,  .screwed,  X.  C,  2-inch,  heavy do. . 

Hames,  Concord,  high  top,  with  clip,  3'strapholes, 
full  length,  254  inches pairs . 


Rings,  harness,  X.  C,  l|-inch gross. 

Rings,  breeching,  X.  C,  l^inch do. . 


SO 


.325 
1,500 

U 
5| 


21 


24 
4 

4 

300 


d 

>^ 

g 

<B 

1 

l-i 

w 

4J 

a 

0) 

,a 

^ 

o 

h5 

< 

Points  of  delivery. 


St.  Louis, 


.19 

.19 

.19 

2.6:i 

2.63 
2.63 

'".'35 

7.85 


h  2.  75 

ft  y.25 


Chicago. 


20 


2.75 


50 


1.75 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

4.85 
4.85 
6.00 
4.85 

2.75 

4.85 

3.65 

3.65 

.18 


2.60 

2.60 

2.85 

.05 


7.25 

2.75 


.38 
.40 
.30 
.39 
.40 
.75 


a  Overstitcli  wheel  with  carriage. 


SADDLES,    HARNESS,    LEATHER,    ETC. — CONTINUED. 

advertisement  of  March  30,  1S99,  for  furnish intj  Hitpplies,  etc, — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  heeu  awarded.] 

SADDLES.  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC.— Continued. 
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a 

1) 
P- 

E 
.5 

t 

i 
1 

_2 
o 

1 

Eugene  II.  Conklin. 

T. 

a 

o 

t-. 
h4 

5 

O 
<v 
O 

Points  of  delivery. 

^ 

St.  Louis 

and 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Sioux  City. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

5 

4.30 
4.30 

4.92 
4.92 
4.92 
4.92 
4.92 
4.92 
1.85 
4.92 

.19 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

.18 

.20 

.36 

2.60 

.21 

11 
12 
13 
M 

.20 
2  58                 2.90 

15 
16 
17 

2.58 

i 

.05 

4.75 
3.00 

... 

18 
19 
'-*0 

.30 

.33 

'M 

22 

\ 

7.40 
7.40 
7.40 
7.40 
7.40 
7.40 

Lit 

39| 

.44 

.69 

.75 

1.05 

7.80 

2.25 

.18 
.23 
.28 

'^'1 

2.47 

.20 
.25 





2.70 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

SO 

31 

•^9 

■^•^ 

.45g 

1.00 
.80 

.53 

.49 

.39 

34 

.90 
.90 

35 
36 
37 

38 



39 

40 
41 

i>  Wheels  overstitch  without  carriage. 
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AGUrCULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  deuote  rates 


AGRICULTUKAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Class  No.  12. 

AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS. 

i 

1 
1 

tn 

1 

i 

1 

d 

3 

8 
0 

-2 

w 
1 

p 

0 
S 

•2 
1 

0 

2 

.2 

'5 

a 

8 
0 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

a 

1 

,£3 

.2 
'3 

6 

i 

0 

'3 
0 

55 

Chicago. 

(!) 

1 

Augers, post-hole,  9-inch No.. 

Axle  grease  (2  dozen  boxes  in  case) 

13 
1,160 

70 
lOO 

.33 

.275 
.275 

.40 
.56 

2 

.8^ 

2.52 
1.70 

.55 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

Bags,  grain,  seamless,  2^-bushel,  not 
less  than  12  pounds  per  dozen.. doz.. 

Corn  planters: 

Hand No.. 

2-Iiorse do.. 

Cornshellers,  hand,  medium  size.  .do. . 

Cradles,  grain,  4-tinger,  with  scythes, 

packed  in  cases doz.. 

Cultivators: 

1-horse,  iron  frame,  5-inch  blade, 

with  wlieel No.. 

Riding.  2-liorse do.. 

Diggers,  post  hole,  steel    i»lade,  iron 
handle,  or   2    steel    blades    with    2 
wooden  handles No . . 

Drills,  grain,  2-horse do.. 

Feed  cutters (U).. 

Forks,    hay,   c.    s.,    5i-foot    handles, 
packed  in  cases : 

3  oval  tines doz . . 

4  oval  tines do... 

Forks,    manure,  c.  s.,  long    handles, 
packed  in  cases : 

4  oval  tines doz . . 

5  oval  tinea,  strapped  ferrule. do. .. 
Handles  (samplesot  1  dozen  required), 

packed  in  cases : 
Ax,    36-inch,    hickory,    "extra," 
turned doz . . 

HayJork,  5^-foot do... 

Pick.  36-inch,  No.  1 do... 

Handles,  plow,  i  by  2^  inches  by  5 
feet : 

Left-hand,  straight doz. . 

Right-hand,   double    bend,    for 

mold  board doz.. 

Handles : 

Shovel,  long do . . . 

Spade,  D do... 



1.78 

9 
10 

3 

*30 

15 

37 

*16 

6S 

tn 

3 

22.00 

11 



3.91 

15.97 
15.S7 

4.25 

12 

13 
14 

'?  75' 

15 

13.50 

16.00 

16 

.31 

.48 

17 

18 

1^ 



5.65 

3.57 
4.20 

3.90 
5.60 

1.24 

1.34 

1.13 

9.0 

53 
137 

55 
63 

870 

75 
65 

33 

•?1 

22 

24 

26 

a  1.00 
h  t  ..in 

c.lO 
c.07i 

27 

28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 

1.00 

34 

35 

36 

35'   h  l./iO 

37 

17 
14 

.73 

.89 

.98 

L14 

38 

40 

*  No  contract;  will  buy  in  open  market.         1  No  bid.         a  Dry.         &  Part  dry.        c  Each. 


AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1S99,  for  furnishinf/  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contract.s  have  been  awarded.] 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

o 
O 

a 

.a 

i 

CCS 
<» 

'A 

a 
'3 

a, 

.a 

O 

a 

o 

»-3 

i 

o 

4) 

P3 

a 

1 
q 

"2 
a 

w 

1 

S3 
O 

u 

a 

1 

s. 
1 

o 

1-3 

•s 

o 

s 

1 

6 

6 

C8 

5 

u 

1 

li 

u 

o 

g 

H 

1 

1 
6 
a 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

Chicago.               g, 

1  %. 

All 
points 
except 

New 
York. 

Chicago. 

1 

Chicago. 

1 

a 

s 

i 

.a9 

971 

1 

27 

e6.00 

.28 
.28 

■) 

cl3| 
cl3J 

.  28         .  25i 

.27 

.^5 

1.86 

3 
4 
5 

6 

.42 

.50 

7 

22.50 
d5.00 

28.90 
4.23 

9 
10 



1.00 

11 

14.84 
14.84 

lo 

3.00 

13 

17.00 

/16.30 

n 



"If 



.55 
.57 

i 

16 

1         • 

17 
18 

7,80 

I** 

3.  00 
3.40 

2.99 
3.a9 
5.17 

1.19 
1.38 
1.59 
1.00 
2.00 
.49 

.70 
1.10 

.75 

'>0 

''I 

22 
2? 

1 

24 
25 

1.10 
.90 

1.70 

1. 52     1  '>^ 

C.12J 

26 



27 
28 
29 
30 
3\ 

1.85 

.87 

1.27 
1.52 

1.10 

c.lO 

32 

1.25 
1.35 

34 
35 

36 

.75 

1.00 

'il 

38 
3<) 

40 

d  If  without  fan,  deduct  25  cents,  and  without  table,  deduct  25  cents.       e  Per  gross  1-pound  tin  cans 
/4,  6,  or  8  shovi'l.         ;  Will  deliver  at  (Jhica^M),  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Sioux  City,  Omaha,  and  Kansas  City 
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AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[IvIOTE. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
AGlllCULTUKAL  IMPLEMENTS— Continued. 


Class  No.  12. 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Continued. 


Harrows,  60  teeth,  \  by 
clevises  


inches,  steel,  with  drawbar  and 
No.. 


Hoes : 

Garden,  solid  shank,  c.  s.,  6-inch. 


. . . doz . 


Grub,  c.  s.,  oval  eye.  No.  2 doz..        iJ 


*61 


Knives : 
Corn 


-doz. 


Hay '. doz.. 

Lawn  mowers,  hand,  14-inch No.. 

Machines: 

Mowing,  singletrees,  doubletrees,  and  neck  yoke 
coiupTete,  with  two  dozen  extra  sections No. . 

Harvester  and  self-binder,  6-foot  cut,  complete,  .do. .  . 

Thrashing,  12-horsepower,  outtit  consisting  of  32-inch 
cylinder  separator  or  less,  geared  for  horsepower, 
complete  with  trucks,  folding  straw  carrier  at  least 
16  teet  long,  all  small  belts,  wheat  and  oat  riddles, 
feed  tables,  tongue,  doubletrees,  and  neck  yoke,  3 
dozen  extra  cylinder  teeth,  monkey  wrench,  screw- 
driver, belt  punch,  belt  awl,  oil  can,  tooth  set  and 
socket  wrench,  maul,  and  extra  small  {anion  for 
gearing.  One  12-horse  mounted  power,  complete, 
with  sweeps,  tumbling  rods,  staking  chains,  etc., 
necessary  to  connect  to  and  rim  above  separator. 
Two  extra  sweeps No . . 


Mattocks,  ax.  cs, doz . 

Oxbow  keys,  2-inch doz . 

Oxbows,  2-inch doz. 

Picks  earth,  steel-pointed,  assorted,  5  to  6  pounds. .  .doz. 


40 


4 
37 


340 
lO 


30 


12 
33 


Points  of  delivery. 


3.43 


1.15 
1.15 
2.00 
1.60 


4.50 
4.15 
4.30 
3.60 
1.70 
1.50 


Chicago. 


25.  00 


19.70 

20.20 

05.50 


4.20 


C) 


8.00 


t  No  bid. 

I  Delivered  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Sioux  City,  Omaha,  and  Kansas  City. 

*  No  contract :  will  purchase  in  open  market. 

a  4  foot  6  inch  cut. 

fc5  foot  cut. 

c  Steel  frame. 

dWood  frame. 


AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1899,  for  furniahing  supplies,  etc. — Coutinued, 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

AGRICULTUEAL  IMPLEMENTS— Continued. 


o 

M 

a 

2 

i 

i 
5 

1 

S3 

% 

H 

P. 

It 

A 
H 

i 

I 

1 

o 

1 

M 
1 

§ 

1-3 
1-3 

'3 
1 

Ah 
1 

•-3 

g 

H 
1 

n 
I 

1 

u 
o 

f 

w 

Points  of  delivery . 

Chicago. 

All  points. 

Chicago. 

1 

OS 

o 

o 
« 

stated 
below. 

1 
i 

10.00 

8.00 

7.50 

4.95 

- 

C5.20 
d4.65 

2.65 
2.35 
2.89 
2.48 
3.S1 
3.75 

1.20 
1.08 
1.36 
1.53 
2.38 
.87 
4.38 
4.39 
6.79 
1.65 
1.59 
1.98 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

1.25 
1.50 

4.75 

8 
q 

10 

11 

12 
13 

1.85 

2.15 
1.70 



1.75 

16 
17 

18 

30.00 
90.00 

a  1 8.90 

M9.40 

19 

20 

?1 

22 
?3 

e446.f»r 

/44.5.or 

a  420.  67 

/t  4:io.oo 

i409.00 

;  404.  00 

^4 

3.59 
3.59 

3.82 
4.95 

25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 

I.IO 
2.81 

3.75 

35 

3.00 

S6 

37 

e32  by  49  inch  separator  and  12-horsepower  delivered  in  Chicago. 
/32  by  49  inch  separator  and  12  horsejjower  delivered  m  St.  Louis. 


o32  by  49  incli  separator  and  12  hors( 

ft28by41  inch  scpai'ator  and  12  iiorscin^wt^i  urii\ej 

i28  by  41  inch  separator  and  12-lior8epower  doliverert  m  M.  l^ouis. 

j28  by  41  inch  separator  and  12-horsepower  delivered  in  East  St.  Loui 


'po\A 
•powo 


lelivcred  in  East  St.  Louis, 
r  delivered  in  Chicago. 


j  Will  also  snpplv  each  out- 
lit  Willi  $10  worth  of  re- 

I     pairs  (free  of  cliargo)  in 

(  addition  to  those  speci- 
fud,     also     riddles     for 

I     thrashiiifl'  llax. 


4r)2 


AGRICULTUPwAL    IMPLEMENTS COXTIXUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[XOTE.— Fignres  in  large  type  denote  rates 
AGEICrLTUBAL  IMPLEMENTS— Continued. 


« 

5 

-» 

S 

C 

.5 

u: 

£: 

ji 

- 

— 

— 

- 

i 

• 

^ 

?f 

— 

Class  No.  12. 

C 

r 

r 

AGBICrLTTEAL  UaPLEMEXTS— c<jntinued. 

^ 

"^ 

- 

i 

Points  of  deliTery.      | 

Chicago, 

St.  Louis, 

St.  Paul. 

1 

r. 

Sioux 

- 

^ 

■u 

^ 

City, 
Omaha. 

= 

- 

~ 

Kansas 

in 

- 

c- 

- 

X 

City. 

PlowB,  c.  5..  with  extra  share : 

8-inch,  l-horse Xo.. 

10-inch.  2-horse Xo.. 

12-inch.  2-horse No  . 

U-inch.  2-horse Xo . . 

Plows,  "breaker/"  with  rolling  coulter,  gauge  wheel,  and  extra 
share: 

12-inch No.. 

1-t-inch No.. 

Plows,  shovel,  double No . . 

Plow  beams : 

For  8-inch  plow.  5  feet  long No.. 

For  10  inch  plow, 5i  feet  long No.. 

For  12-inch  plow,  6f eet  long No . . 

For  14-inch  plow.  6f  feet  long No.. 

For  12  inch   ■  breaker     plow.  6i  feet  long No.. 

For  14-iiich  "breaker  '  plow, 7  feet  hmg No.. 

Pumps,  iron.  hand,  fitted  for  IJ-inch  pipe,  with  cylinder  at- 
tached; 

Lift No.. 

Lift  and  force No. . 

Rakes . 

Hay.  sulky,  not  less  than  20  teeth No.. 

Hay.  wood.  12  teeth.  2  bows doz.. 

Malleable  iron,  handled  12  teeth doz.. 

Scoops,  grain,  medium  quality.  No.  4,  in  bundles  extra  tied. doz. . 

Scythes,  packed  in  cases : 

Brush doz.. 

Grass,  assorted.  36  to  40  inch d.  .7 

^eed doz.. 

Scythe  snaths doz . 

Scythesiones doz.. 

Seed  drill  and  cultivator,  for  garden  use No.. 

Seeder.*,  broadcast,  for  2-horse  wagon No . . 


•20 

.57 

150 

6.5 


45 
10 


.1  3.00 

4.50 

.1  6.00 

r.oo 


Ivi5 
13 


53    ... 


13 
5-2 


103 


t21 


1.24 

7.  (HI 


3.30 
3.30 
3.50 
2.98 
3.60 
3.30 
4.79 
5.18 
4.61 
3.30 

.40 


.20 


6. 50 
7.00 
1.50 


10 

a.  42 
a.  45 
a.  52 
a. 55 
a. 55 

35 
10 

10 

. 

37 

41 

'18 

J 

'36 

i 

95 

i 
ILOO 

45 

. 

No  bid. 


t  No  award. 


a  Part  drv. 


AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1899,  for  fnrniahing  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Continued. 


3 

.id 

i 

.a 
.id 

5 

u 

O 

£ 

1 
< 

H 

6 
a 
"3 

1 

5 

a 

a 
o 

i 

s 
.a 

■3 

1 

c 

6 
55 
0 

.a 

1 

Points  of  deliverj'. 

Chicago. 

5 

a 

All 
points 
except 

New- 
York. 

a 

! 

< 

Chicago. 

0 

a 

s 

125 

a.s5  ' 

3.90    

5.ro 

5.55 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

8 



7.95 
9.30 
10.80 

12.30 

j 



.. 

I 

13.50 







j 

.40 

.47 

.53i 

.60 

.60 

.68 

.36 

.31 

:1?L::::: 

.54    

:^  :::::: 

.36       9 



1         

I 

.41      10 





.46     11 



.50     12 

j 

.54 

13 

j 



14 

...       .  1 * 

15 

10.50 

9.95 
9.10 

13. 00    --   -         1     lO-.'iO 

10.50 

1 

69.90 

16 

.83 
.93 

1.26 
1.31 

6.74 

7.24 
6.99 

3.05 



! 

17 
18 





1 
1 

19 
?0 

21 
?? 

23 
24 

3.41 
3.01 

26 
?7 

3.44 
3.46 

3.05 

3.41 
4.42 
3.66 

28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 

.70 

34 
35 
36 

37 

4.25 
2.75 
3.00 

38 
39 
40 

5.40 

41 
42 
•13 

1 

b  Steel  wheels. 
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AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Continued. 


Class  No.  12. 

AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS— continued. 


7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

12  I 

13 

14 


Shovels,  coal,  D  handle 


.doz. 


Shovels,  steel: 

No.  2,  long-handled, round  point,  not  less 
than  55  pounds  per  dozen,  in  bundles, 
extra  tied do . . . 


Short-handled,  square  point do. . 


.do. 


Sickles,  No.  3,  grain 

Spades,  steel : 

No.  3,  not  less  than  60  pounds  per  dozen,  in 
bundles,  extra  tied do . . 

Long-handled do . . 

D  handle do.. 


Swamp  (or  bush)  hooks,  handled do. . 

Twine,  binder lbs. 


Wheelbarrows,  garden : 

All  iron No . 


Wood 


.do. 


Additional  articles. 


.No. 


Harrows,  disk,  3-horse 

Bags : 

Grain,  3-bushel do . 


Cotton,  100  jjounds,  for  flour do.. 

Cultivators,  walking,  2-horse do. . 

Pumps,  iron,  lift,  hand,  fitted  for  2-inch  pipe, 

with  cylinder  attached No. 

Sickles,  grass,  smooth  edge doz. 


13 


ro 


64 


13,400 

65 
'^6 

1 
5,000 

3,000 

13 

*2 
3 


« 

® 

i 

a> 

P. 

M 

cc 

.^ 

t 

w 

^ 

^ 

% 

t3 

^ 

S 

H 

w 

^ 

Points  of  delivery. 


St.  Louis. 


6  6.00 
6  5.75 


6  6.00 
6  5,75 


1,44 


11 

6.25 

6.00 

ft  7 

6.25 

6.00 

» 

4.33 

4.98 

5.55 

1,86 


1.30 
1.15 


a33i 


Chicago. 


6.00 
6.24 
6.24 
6.49 
5,75 


5,24 
4.99 
5,49 

5.34 
5.24 

4.99 
5.49 
5.24 

1.43 


5.34 

5.49 
5.34 

5.49 
4.95 


0924 
0924 
1024 
1074 

3.49 


1.74 


1.09 
1.22 
1,50 


c3.y5 
C3.50 
c3.  95 
rf2.25 


Note.— For  fence  wire  and  other  agricultural  articles,  see  Class  No.  17— Hardware. 

*  No  bid,  6  Black,  25  cents  per  dozen  less, 

a  Each.  c  65  only. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Continued. 


1 

t- 

U 

fad 

I 

I 

o 
2 

.2 

"3 

a 

W 

s 

'6 

1 

o 

M 
a 
2 

h 

"-A 

a 

.a 
o 

1 

1 

a 

.2 
1 

1 
O 

d 
q 
,4 

i 

.£3 

be 

1 

1 

1 
6 

S3 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

Cliicago. 

Chicajio, 
St.  Louis, 

St.  Paul, 
Sioux 
City, 

Omaha, 

Kansas 
City. 

Chicago. 

All 
points 
except 

New 
York. 

All 
points. 

Chicago. 

1 

a 

s 

1 



2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

i 

15 

16 
17 

18 
19 

.OO 

.08^ 

2.25 
1.95 

i/-io4 

20 
21 

09 

3.40 
3.40 

4.00 
2.25 
1.90 

23 
24 
25 

■^6 

27 
28 

99 

I5.00 

18.00 

17.00 
16.00 

14.20 

30 
31 

.07 
.05J 

.067 

.05i 

.06i 
.07 
.061 
•04g 
.05g 

^.15 
/.12 



■21 

33 
SI 



35 
30 
37 

S8 

h '.).  00 

10.00 

12.00 

39 

40 

41 

\'> 

43 
44 

!  26  only.  /3,000  only. 

j5,000  only.  n  In  halls  \vei<iliing  4  ixmnds  13  ounces  t^ach,  no  le.ss  quantity  furni 

/i  Award  cancelled:  to  be  bought  in  open  market  at  price  named. 


led. 
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WAGONS    AND    WAGON    FIXTURES. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertisement 
of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTUFvES. 


Class  No.  13. 

wagons  and  wagon  fixtures. 

[All  wood  wagon  material  must  be  clear,  straight  grain, 
free  from  all  imperfections,  tough,  and  thoroughly 
seasoned.  Axleirees,  bolsters.  cA^eners,  fellies, 
hounds,  reaches,  and  tongues  to  be  sawed  and  rough- 
finished  on  "  shaper  "  to  shape  and  size  without  bor- 
ing or  mortising.  Axletree  ends  to  be  tapered  but 
not  turned  to  fit  skeins.  Narrow  track,  4  feet  8 
inches;  wide  +rack,  5  feet  2  inches.] 


ti 


o 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


Axletrees,  hickory,  wagon,  narrow  track : 

2i  by  3^ No.. 

2iby3^ do.. 

2a  by3| do.- 

3  by  4 do.. 

34by4i do.. 

3iby  4| do.. 

4  by  5 do.. 

4iby  5i do.. 

Axletrees,  hickory,  wagon,  wide  track : 

2iby  3i No. 

2aby  3| '. do.. 

3  by  4 do  . 

34bv4i do.. 

3iby4^ do.. 

4  by  5 do.. 

4iby  5i do.. 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  front,  narrow  track : 

2iby3i No. 

2aby  4J do.. 

3  by  4| do . . 

3iby5 do.- 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  front,  wide  track : 

2i  by  31 No- 

2|by4i do.. 

3  by  4| do.. 

3iby5 do  . 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  rear,  narrow  track : 

2iby3 No. 

2£by3i do.. 

3  by  4 do . . 

3iby4i do.. 

Bolsters,  oak,  wagon,  rear,  wide  track: 

21  by  3 No. 

2|by3§ do.. 

3  by  4 do . . 

31  by  41 do.. 

Bows,  farm  wagon,  round  top,  |  by  Ig  inches,  per  set 

of  5 sets. 

Clevises,  wrought-iron : 

2  by  41  inches,  with  self- fastening  pin No. 

2  by  5^  inches,  with  key  pin do.. 

Clips,  center,  |-inch  ring doz. 

Covers,  29inch,  10-ounce,  duck,  free  from  sizing,  13  feet 
9  inches  long,  10  feet  wide,  full  size,  with  drawrope 
each  end,  and  three  tie  ropes  (?6  inches  long)  each 
side.  Seams  to  be  with  the  width  and  not  length- 
wise of  the  cover No. 

Eveners,  hickory,  wagon,  narrow  track,  1|  by  4  inches 
bv  4  feet,  full  ironed,  ends  riveted,  top  and  bottom 
plate  at  center,  |-inch  hole,  and  stay  chains No.. 

Eveners,  hickory ,  wagon,  wide  track ,  same  as  above ..  No . 

Eveners,  hickory,  wagon,  plain,  narrow  track : 

1|  by  4  inches  by  4  feet No. 

Wide  track No . 


13 

8 
35 

lor 

116 

3t20 
68 
14 

6 
13 
11 

46 

8tJ 
16 
18 

14 

9a 

i250 

91 

6 
^6 
67 
65 

101  I 

16  ! 


81 

93 


45 


1,270 
780 


lao 

8!dO 
500 


t260 
l;:26 


a 

40 

a 

40 

a 

42 

a 

52 

a 

52 

a 

62 

a 

74 

a 

84 

a 

40 

a 

42 

a 

52 

a 

52 

a 

62 

a 

74 

a 

84 

a 

21 

a.  24 
a.  28 
0.30 

a.  22 
a.  24 
a.  30 
a.  36 


a.  20 
a.  22 
a  28 
a.  30 

ft. 36 


.7408 
,4586 


b.U 


C.40 
C.40 
c.40 
C.40 
C.50 
C.60 
f.75 
C.90 

C.40 
C.40 
C.40 

C.60 

C.75 
C.90 

C.30 

C.33 

C.24 
c.tJ4 
C.30 

C.37 


a 

18 

C.18 

a 

20 

c.iO 

a 

23 

C-.34 

a 

25  ! 

C.34 

C.18 

c.t46 
C.30 


28 

c.30 

29 

28 

c.30 

29 

12 

C.13 

14 

12 

C.13 

a  Part  dry 


b  Dry. 


c  Only. 


d  No  samples. 


cDry,  without  stay  chain  eye. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertisement 
of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc, 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTTKES. 


Nelson  J. 
Kiley. 

John  T.Llew- 
ellyn. 

d 
a 
Si 

o 

•-3 

u  >> 

i 

t 

II 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

Chicago. 

s 
"A 

d.75 
d  8.5 

1 

•;> 

d.l)5 
rfl.OO 
dl.lO 
dl.25 
dl.60 
dl.80 

d   75 

^ 

/[ 



5 

6 



7 

8 

q 

d.95 
dl.OO 
dl.  10 
dl.25 
d  1.  60 
dl.80 

d.50 
d.60 
d.75 
d.85 

d.55 

10 

n 

1? 

13 

14 



!*> 

1 

16 



17 



18 

1Q 

^q 

d.65 
d.80 
d.95 

d.50 
d.60 
d.70 
d.85 

d.55 

'^1 

99 

''S 

'''1 

•'5 





96 



•?7 

''S 

d.65 
d.75 
d.90 

d.50 

d.06 
d.08 
d.72 



9q 



r^o 

SI 

S9 

.03 

■08i 
.05A 





33 

84 

.084 
3.39 

SS 

3.45 

3  10 

9   0?i 

3.65 

36 

S7 

d.85 
d.90 

d.35 
d.:?5 

.33 

.'i3i 

?R 

;!9 

40 

41 

4'> 

43 
44 



; 

45 

IND,  PT2- 


-32 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III,,  under  advertisement 
of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURES— Continued. 


Class  No.  13. 


WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTUKES- 

continued. 


•El 

®   . 


^M 


.  a 

-3 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


Fellies,  hickory,  wagon,  bent,  XXX  qual- 
ity: 

li  by  IJ  inches sets.. 

\%  by  Ig  inches do. . . 

U  by  IJ  inches do... 

l|  by  ]|  inches do... 

1|  by  IJ  inches do.   . 

2  by  2  inches do... 

Fellies'  white  oak,  wagon,  bent: 

1|  by  2  inches do... 

2  by  2|  inches do... 

21  by  2|  inches do . . . 

Fellies,  white  oak,  wagon,  sawed  true  to 
circle  and  size,  faced  : 

I5  by  24  inches,  cased sets.. 

1|  by  2^  inches,  cased do . . . 

l|  by  2|  inches,  cased do. . . 

2|  by  3  inches,  cased do... 

Hooks  and  ferrules,  singletree,  Ig-inch, 
dozen  

Hounds,  whiteoak,  wagon,  front,  3  pieces, 
side  jiieces,  48  inches  long,  1|  inches 
thick,  2inches  wide ;  frontand  rear  ends 
2|  inches  wide,  18 inches  from  frontend.  j 
Sway  bar  48  inches  long,  l|incbes  thick, 
2  inches  wide  the  whole  length,  cased,  | 
sets 

Hounds,  white  oak,  wagon,  pole,  2  pieces,  | 
34  inches  long,  1|  inches  thick,  2|inches 
wide  at  rear  end  of  curve,  tapering 
to  2J  inches  wide  at  rear  end,  2|  inches 
wide  13  Inches  from  front  end  at  front 
of  curve  with  usual  shape  and  taper 
to  front  end, cased sets.. 

Hounds,  white  oak,  wagon,  rear,  2  pieces, 
48  inches  long  and  2  inches  thick,  2^ 
inches  wide  at  front  end,  2  J  inches  wide 
at  rear  end,  and  2|  inches  wide  11  inches 
from  front  end  at  curve,  cased sets.. 

Hubs,  white  oak,  cupped,  crated : 

7J  by  9  inches do... 

8  by  10  inches do . . . 

8J  by  11  inches do. . . 

9  by  12  inches do... 

10  by  12  inches do... 

Reaches,  white  oak,  butt  cut,  tough,  slid- 
ing: 

For  2|-inch  wagon,  9  feet  6  inches  long 

byBfbyll No.. 

For  3-inch  wagon,  9  feet  6  inches  long 

by3ibylg No.. 

For  31-inch  wagon,  9  feet  6  inches  long 

by3|byl| No.. 

For  3J-inch  wagon,  9  feet  6  inches  long 

by8|byl|." No.. 

Skeins,  wagon,  packed  in  cases  or  barrels : 
2|  by  71  inches,  not  less  than  34  pounds 

per  set sets . . 

2|  by  8  inches,  not  less  than  44  pounds 

per  set sets . . 

3  by  9  inches,  not  less  than  54  pounds 
per  set sets . . 

3J  by  10  Inches,  not  less  than  68  pounds 

per  set  .  sets . . 

3|  by  11  i  nches,  not  less  than  82  pounds 

per  set sets . . 

Sleds,  bob No. . 


80 
7 

31 
7 

35 

30 

3 


164 

300 

35 

10 

75 


390 


550 


355 

50 

40 

7 

10 

1 


375 
790 
730 
535 

16 

35 

100 


a.60 

a. 75 
a. 90 

a  1.05 
til.  35 
a  1.95 

a  1.85 
a  2. 05 
a  2. 25 


61.04 
b  1. 29 
61.30 
61.65 

C3.85 


6.35 


6.17 


6.24 

6.85 

6.90 

61.05 

61.15 

61.25 


C.79 

C.92 

c  1 .03 

cl.30 

cl.55 

cl.04 
cl.33 
cl.77 


cl.lO 
cl.30 
cl.35 
c3.00 


C.33 


<;.30 


C.36 

C.70 

c.NO 

C.90 

C.95 

cl.30 


6.32  C.37 

6.32  i  c.37 

6.32  !  c.37 

i 

6.32  c.37 


C.89 
cl.04 
cl.19 


100   cl.48 


36   cl.63 
30  i 


c.90 
cl.05 
cl.20 
cl.50 
cl.66 


.72 

.83 

.96 

1.08 

1.20 

1.50 

1.20 
1.52 
1.97 


1.08 
1.23 
1.42 
1.76 

.43 


32 


1.10 
1.50 


.36 
.36 
.36 
.36 

1.02 
1,19 
1.35 
1.69 
1.88 


2.00 
2.30 
2.75 
3.25 

1.20 


d.90 


d.50 


2.00 
2.40 
2.50 
3.75 
4.00 


.70 

.98 

1.05 

1.05 

1.12 
1.30 
1.50 
1.88 
2.12 


03| 


13.40 

9.40 


a  Dry. 


6  Part  drv. 


c  Only  quantity  called  for. 


d  In  the  white,  no  irons. 
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Abstract  of  jyroposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertisement 
of  March  SO,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURES— Continued. 


Class  No.  13. 


WAGONS  AND   WAGON  FIX- 

Ti'RES — continued. 


1^ 


•2^ 


.  +i 

Wd 

^-6 

«i-3 

^t 

P 

Jl 

n 

r 


^1- 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


Not 
stated 


22 


23 


34 


35 


Spokes,    hickory,  buggy,  ]^- 
inch,  "A  select, "cased,  sets 

Spokes,    wagon,    "B select," 
cased : 
H-inch sets. 


IJ-inch 

2-inch 

2i-iu<h 

2i-inch 

2|-inch 

22-inch 

3-iuch 


-do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Spokes,  wagon,  "A  extra  se- 
lect," cased: 
3J-inch sets., 

3J-inch do  . 

Springs,  for  wagon  seats,  2- 
leaf,  26  by  1^  inches,   per 

pair No. 

Springs,  wagon,  elliptic,  per 

pound No. 

Tongues,  white  oak,  butt  cut, 
tough : 
For  2|-inch  wagon,  11  feet 
long,  3J  inches  wide 
and  .Si  inches  thick  at 
hounds,  with  gradual 
taper  to  2  inches  full 
round  at  front  end,  and 
back  of  hounds  taper- 
ing to  2^  inches  square, 

number 

For  3  inch  wagon,  same 

as  for  2J-inch No . 

For  .34-inch  Avagon,  same 

as  for2J-inch No. 

For  3 i -inch  wagon,  same 

as  lor  2|-inch No. 

Whifiletrees,  hickory,  wagon, 

oval,     2J-inch    center,     36 

inches  long: 

Fullironed,with  wrought 

strap  irons  and  hooks 

at  ends  and  clamp  iron 

with   rings  at  center, 

cased No. 


Plain,  cased do... 

Yokes,  neck,  hickory,  wagon, 

2§-in.  center,  38inches  long : 

Full  iron,  cased ^ .  No. . 

Plain,  turned  to  shape  and 
size,  cased No . . 

Additional  for  training 
schools. 

Road  scrapers,  iron,  No.  5. No. 


35 


61.50 


17       61.00 

ar    6  1.00 

120       6  1.25 


290 

50 
II 

16 
18 


23 

1,725 
60 


2,780 
810 


1,060 
215 


8 


6  2.  25 
6  2.  30 


6  2.40 
6  2.  55 
6  2.  65 


6  2.75 
6  3.90 


.0365 


280 

C.65 

3  70 

C.65 

420 

c.65 

300 

c.65 

C.21 
C.23 
C.05 
C.06 


C.24 
C.27 


.19 
.21 
.06 


.26 


c.06     .07 
C.07 


.45 
.044 


.33 


.  1       3.  55 
I  3.70 


2.05      1.85 


1.80 
1.80 
1.85 


2.00 
2.20 
2.20 
2.60 

3.35 
4.40 


.08i 


1.20 
1.20 

1.82 


2.00     2. 05 


2. 05 
2.40 
2.40 
2.70 

3.65 
4.05 

.45 
.04i 


3.65 
3.27 
4.69 
3.53 
4.65 
3.49 
4.65 
3.90 
5.61 
4.25 
6.20 
4.20 
6.20 
4.50 
9.75 
4.65 


11.31 
10.53 
11.31 


.75 


,72  1.50 
.72  I  1.60 
,72  1.75 
,  72     1.  90 


.24 
.06j^ 


a2.20 


.33       .60   a3.25 
30 


a  Per  dozen. 


&Dry. 


c  Part  dry 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicafjo,  III.,  vnder 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURES— Continued. 


Class  No.  13. 

WAGONS  AND  WAGON   FIXTURES— continued. 

[Prices  of  wagons  include  body  or  box  brake,  evener,  lower  box,  neck  yoke,  singletrees, 
stay  chain,  and  tongue,  and  flat-iron  strengthening  bar  under  the  whole  length  of 
■     •] 


Wagons,  complete,  narrow  track,  4  feet  8  inches,  hickory  axletrees,  bent  or  square  or 
coach,  front  hounds :  * 

2|  by  8  inch  thimble  skein,  tires  !§  by  y^g No. . 

3  by  9  inch  thimble  skein,  tires  1|  by  | do... 

Wagons,  complete,  narrow  track,  4  feet  8  inches,  hickory  axletrees,  square  or  coach, 
front  hounds : " 

31  by  10  inch  thimble  skein,  tires  ]^  by  f No.. 

3|  by  11  inch  thimble  skein,  tires  l|  by  | do... 

Wagons,  complete,  wide  track,  5  feet  2  inches,  hickory  axletrees,  bent  or  square  or 
coach,  front  hounds :  '^ 

2|  by  8  inch  thimble  skein,  tires  1  §  by  y'g No . 

3  by  9  inch  thimble  skein,  tires  li  by  i do.. 

Wagons,  complete,  wide  track,  5  feet  2  inches,  hickory  axletrees,  square  or  coach, 
front  hounds:* 

3i  by  10  inch  thimble  skein,  tires  IJ  byf No. 

3^  by  11  inch  thimble  skein,  tires  l|  by  | do.. 

Bows 

Covers  (according  to  specification  on  page  150) 

Spring  seats ." 

Top  boxes 


Bidders  are  requested  to  quote  prices  for  wagons  with  California  brakes,  for  wagons 
with  clipped  gear  and  California  brakes,  and  also  for  wagons  adapted  to  the  Pacific 
coast  climate,  with  California  brakes,  delivered  at  San  Francisco.  AH  wagons  to 
be  delivered  in  San  Francisco  for  the  Pacific  coast  must  be  provided  with  California 
brakes.  Tires  for  Western  wagons  with  steel  skein  and  clipped  gear  must  be  as 
follows:  2|  by  8§,  1|  by  i;  3  by  9,  1^  by  |;  3^  by  10,  1|  by  |;  3^  by  11,  1|  by  |. 
Bids  will  also  be  considered  for  wagons  with  steel  tubular  axles  of  the  following  sizes, 
with  and  without  self-oiling  attachment,  with  body  or  box  brakes,  also  with  Cali- 
fornia brake,  viz : 

2^  by  8  inches 

2|by9  inches 

2|  by  10  inches 

2|by  11  inches 


or 
99 


116 

3 


100 
60 


89 
41 


*  Sizes  of  bodies  to  be  as  follows:  2|-inch  wagon,  10  feet  6  inches  long,  12-inch  lower  box,  8-inch 
upper  box ;  3-inch  wagons,  10  feet  G  inches  long,  14-inch  lower  box,  8-inch  upper  box ;  3J-inch  wagon,  10 
feet  6  inches  long,  14-inch  lower  box,  10-inch  upper  box;  3|-inch  wagon,  10  feet  6  inches  long,  16-inch 
lower  box,  10  inch  upper  box.  All  boxes  to  have  bow  staples.  Wagons  to  have  one  priming  coat  and 
two  heavy  coats  of  paint  before  varnishing,  and  to  be  subject  to  two  inspections:  First,  in  the  white, 
when  ready  for  painting;  second,  when  painted  and  ready  for  bhipment. 
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advertisement  of  March  SO,  1S9.9,  for  J'i(rni>:hing  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  wbicli  contracts  b;ivc,  been  awarded.] 

WAGONS  AND  WAGON  FIXTURES— Continued. 


a 

1 

P 

M 

i 
(-1 

a 

i 

a' 

'XI 

1 

.13 

i 

i 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

a 

Cbicago,  111. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Kansas  City. 

3 
^ 

(0) 

t  a  33.  00 
t  a  35.  00 

t  a  37. 00 
;  a  39.  00 

t  a  33. 00 
t  a  35. 00 

t  a  37.  00 

;  a  39. 00 

.50 

(0) 

t  6  35.  00 
1 6  37.  00 

t  b  39.  00 
:  6  41.  00 

f  6  Sf).  00 
1  b  37.  00 

t  6  39.  00 
:  6  41.  00 

31.92 
34.41 

36.53 
39.55 

31.93 
34.41 

36.53 

39.55 

.50 

(0) 

t  b  50.  70 
t  6  51.  90 

16  54. 10 
t  6  56.  60 

t  6  50.  70 
t  6  51.  90 

t  6  54. 10 

16  56.60 

.75 

(0) 

t  6  52.  80 
t  6  54.  00 

t  6  56. 50 
1659.00 

t  6  52.  80 
t  6  54. 00 

t  6  56.  50 
+  6  59.00 

1 

j  5 1.61 

454.13 
256.33 

m40.00 
n40.00 

2 
3 

f^ 

6 

7 

H 

q 

10 

1.50 
cl.75 
d2.00 

e35.00 
/37.  00 
(7  39.50 
h42.00 

1.90 
1.S5 

2.66 
2.25 
2.50 

e52.70 
i53.90 
g  56.  60 
A  59.  60 

11 

1'> 

e37.00 
i  39.  00 
5r41.50 
ft44.  00 

13 
Id 

T^ 

16 

17 

t  Tires  1^  by  /g. 
I  Tires  1|  by  f. 

a  Cast  skein,  clipped  gears,  box  brake. 
6  Cast  skein,  clipped  gears,  gear  brake, 
c  8-inch 
d  10-inch. 
c2  by  8  inch. 
/2^  by  9  inch. 


(72§by  10  inch. 
h2l  by  11  inch. 
i2^  by  8  inch. 

jll  wagons  awarded  for  the  Pacific  coast. 
A; 22  wagons  awarded  for  the  Pacific  coast. 
IS  wagons  awarded  for  the  Pacific  coast. 
7n  10  only. 
»i  20  only. 
0  For  San  Francisco  delivery,  in  car  loads  only.    I  offer  amount  specified  in  bid,  subject  to 
increase  or  decrease  in  amount  if  specified  before  August  1  next,  but  not  beyond  that  date. 
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GLASS,    OILS,    AND    PAINTS. 


Abstracts  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  m  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 


Class  No.  14. 
glass,  oils,  and  paints. 


Borax lbs 

Brushes: 

Calcimine,  all  bristles,  7-inch doz 

Marking,  bristle,  assorted do. 

Brushes,  paint,  round,  all  bristle,  full  size : 

No.  J do. 

No.g do. 

No.  0 do 

No.g ,...do. 

Brushes, paint,  all  Chinese  bristles,  flat: 

3-iuch do. 

4-inch do. 

Brushes : 

All  bristles,  sasli  tools.  No.  6 do. 


Varnish,  all  bristles,  No.  3,  full  size do. 


Whitewash,  all  bristles,  8-inch  block,  with  handle, 
dozen  


440 


15, 


'^1t\ 


iO 


iiO 


37 


38 


i2» 


14 


31/. 


PqU 


.9P 


M 

fi 

M  ^ 

u 

•Si 

ts 

1-^ 

1^ 

Eh 

W 

tv       t^i 


Points  of  delivery. 


08J 


7.12 

8.76 

11.83 

21.15 

26.50 

.15 


4.40 


6.85 


10.56 


16.25 


4.25 


3.49 


.54 
.88 

.85 

1.05 
1.29 
L82 


0745 


.085 


075 


9.00 
18.42 


,16 


*V 


GLASS.    OILS,    AND    PAINTS. 
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adveriiHemeni  of  March.  30,  IS99,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 


e  Manhat- 
an  Supply 
!o. 

i 

i 

M.  Hooker 
Co. 

i 

.a 

¥ 

a  X 

o    . 

cS 

^■^^ 

ed 

o 

> 

o 

Q 

.rH 

w 

H 

1-3 

W 

« 

w 

M 

O 

P^ 

^Points  of  delivery. 

^? 

1^ 

be 

o 

Chic 

ago. 

oJ.2 

Ch 

icago. 

i 

•  ■^ 

'A^ 

^ 

.07i 

7.49 

~ 

13.00 

. .  .  .  . 

11.22 

14.90 

10.50 



21.50 

12.25 

10.00 

9.75 

18.50 

8.21       2 

12.  89 

18.00 

25.50 

9.92 

15.30 

17. or 

14.75 

12.00 

9.71  !     3 

5.55 

6.30 

11.74 

6.00 

15.00 
18.00 

9.91  i     4 
5 

154     7 

.141 

.18 

.18 

.45 

.15 

.18 

.30 

.20 

.3?* 

8 

1.99 

3.23 

2.30 

4.20 

4.25 

2.25 

2.45 

5.00 

2.63 

9 

3.02 

2.67 

2.75 

2.70 

2.80 

3.31 

10 

1.99 

2.23 

4.75 

3.25 

2.  85 
2.90 
3.50 
3.75 

11 
12 
13 
14 

2.74 
4.32 

4.20 
3.82 

2.90 
3.95 

6.39 

6.25 

2.85 
3.85 

3.15 
3.65 

7.50 

4.07 
4.95 

15 

.16 

2.73 

2.83 

7.00 

4.25 

3.75 
3.85 
4.60 
5.15 

17 
18 
19 
20 

3.91 

6.05 

4.00 

9.36 

9.25 

3.90 

4.55 

11.00 

5.31 

21 

6.05 

5.45 

5.65 

5.50 

4.60 

8.13 

22 

3.52 

3.87 

9.00 

6.10 

5.20 
5.60 
6.25 
8.05 

23 
24 
25 
26 

6.61 

9.07 

9.69 

8.85 

7.00 
9.00 

13.00 

12.75 

6.90 
8.90 

6.45 
7.70 

8.65 
13.95 

27 

28 

5.22 

6.83 

14.50 

9.75 

8.70 

9.00 

10.15 

11.55 

29 
30 
31 
32 

1.00 

1.80 

L61 

2.22 

1.50 

4.14 

1.17 

1.40 

L50 

1.50 

1.41 

33 

1.70 

1.97 

2.30 

2.45 

2.25 

2.55 

1.51 

34 

1.80 

1.38 

2.00 

3.10 

2.00 

3.05 

2.61 

35 

2.07 

3.15 

36 

2.74 

4.65 

37 

5.50 

5.95 

38 

1.46 

3.25 

2.94 

3.88 

2.50 

6.G8 

1.65 

2.40 

2.80 

2.50 

1.97 

39 

2.80 

3.58 

4.00 

3.96 

3.90 

4.15 

2.67 

40 

3.00 

2.38 

3.75 

3.44 

3.55 

4.85 

3.91 

41 

3.45 

5.55 

42 

8.50 

7.00 
8.40 

43 
44 

.36 



1.09 

.50 

1.15 

.60 

.48 

.60 

.40 

.49 

45 

.86 

.78 

.80 

.75 

.78 

.85 

.75 

46 

.48 

1.10 

.88 

1.10 

.90 

2.20 

47 

48 

1.03 

1.60 

1.44 

2.50 

1.50 

3.45 

1.17 

1.  20 

1.25 

1.43 

49 

1.54 

1.95 

L86 

1.25 

1.25 

I.  35 

1.25 

1.80 

1.75 

50 

2.24 

1.20 

2.50 

1.18 

2.50 

2.00 
2.10 
3.00 

3.75 

51 
52 
53 

7.80 

6.40 

5.91 

11.18 

5.75 

4.75 

5.60 

4.40 

4.50 

5.27 

54 

3.25 

6.70 

6.17 

6.  25 

11.50 

e.is 

5.25 

9.50 

6.07 

55 

5.49 

5.60 

11.00 

5.65 
5.75 
7.05 
8.50 

56 
57 
58 
59 
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GLASS,    OILS,    AND    PAINTS CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  i)roposaJs  received  and  contracts  awarded  in   Chicago^  III.,  under  ad'  ertisement 
of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
GLASS.  OILS,  AND  PAINTS-Continued. 


Class  No.  14. 

GLASS,  oils,  and  PAINTS— Continued. 

[All  glass  must  be  Eastern  or  New  York  classifica- 
-tion,  "A"' quality.] 


Coal  tar gals . 

Glass,  window  (single  thickness) : 

8  by  10 boxes. 

8  by  28 box . 

9  by  12 boxes . 

9  by  14 do... 

9  by  15 do . . 

9  by  16 do.. 

9  by  18 do.- 

10  by  12 do.. 

10  by  14 do . . 

10  by  16 do.. 

10  by  18 do.- 

10  by  20 do.. 

10  by  22 do. . 

10  by 24 do.. 

10  by  28 do.. 

10  by  30 .do. . 

10  by  38 box 

11  by  17 boxes 

11  by  31 do.. 

12bVl4 do.. 

12  by  16 do.. 

12  by  18 do.. 

12  by  20 do.. 

12  by  22 ...do.. 

12  by  24 do.. 

12  by  26 do.. 

12  by  28 do . . 

12  by  30 .....do.. 

12  by  32 do.. 

12  by  34 do.. 

12  by  36 do.- 

12  by 38 do.. 

14  by  16 do.  - 

14  by  18 do.. 

14  by  20 do.. 

14  by  22 do.. 

14  by  26 do.. 

14  by  28 do.. 

14  by  30 do.. 

14  by  32 do.. 

14  by 34 do.. 

14  by  36 do.. 

14  by 38 do.. 

14  by  42 do. . 

14  by 44 do.. 

14  by  48 box 

15  by  18 boxes 


292 

*66 

1 

29 

15 

11 

11 

5 

120 

77 

34 

18 

15 

11 

12 

11 


^ 


Points  of  delivery 
Chicago. 


a  3.  60 


2.28 
2.78 
2.28 
2.28 
2.28 
2.28 
2.58 
2.28 
2.28 
2.58 


2.58 
2.58 
2.58 
2.58 
2.78 
2.78 
3.20 
2.58 
3.20 
2.58 
2.58 
2.58 
2.58 
2.58 
2.78 
2.78 
2.78 
3.20 
3.20 
3.20 
3.20 
3.20 
2.58 
2.58 
2.58 
2.78 
2.78 
3.20 
3.20 
3.20 
3.20 
3.20 
3.40 
3.70 
3.70 
4.24 
2.58 


St.  Louis, 


.OS 


*No  award  on  glass, 
a  Barrels  of  50  gallons,  $3.60  each. 
48  cents  each;  1  gallon,  24  cents. 


Cans  of  5 gallons,  $1.20  each;  3 gallons,  70  cents  each;  2  gallons, 
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Abstract  of  pro})osaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  adrertiaement 
of  March  30,  1899 ,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS— Continued. 


Class  No.  14. 

GLASS,  OILS,  AND  I'AiNTS— continued. 

[All  gla.s8  must  be  Eastern  or  New  York  classification,  "A"  quality.] 


Point  of  de 
livery. 


Chicago. 


Glass,  window  (single  thickness)— Continued. 

15  by  20 boxes . 

15  by  24 do... 

15  by 26 do... 

1 5  by  28 do . . . 

15  by  32 do . . . 

15  by  34 do... 

15  by  30 do. .  - 

15  by  40 do... 

16  by  18 do... 

16  by  20 do... 

16  by  22 • do.  -  - 

16  by  24 do... 

16  by  26 do... 

16b;^30 box. 

Glass,  window  (double  thickness) : 

16  by  36 boxes . 

16  by  44 box . 

17  by  52 do... 

18  by  18 boxes . 

18  by  20 do... 

18  by  24 do... 

18  by  30 box. 

18  by  32 do... 

18  by  36 boxes . 

18  by  42 do... 

20  by  24 do... 

20  by  26 do... 

20  by  28 box . 

20  by  36 do... 

20  by  42 do. . . 

20  by  48 do.. 

22  by  24 boxes. 

22  by  26 do. . . 

22  by  28 box . 

24  by  26 do . . . 

24  by  30 do... 

24  by 32 do.. 

24  by  34 boxes . 

24  by  36 do.. 

26  by  30 do . . 

26  by  34 do.., 

26  by  36 do . . 

26  by  38 box 

26  by  44 do.. 

26  by 48 do... 

27  by  40 do. . 

28  by  34 boxes 

28  by  38 do.. 

32  by  40 do... 

40  by  47 do.. 


2.78 
2.78 
3.20 
3.20 
3.20 
3.20 
3.40 
3.70 
2.58 
2.78 
2.78 
2.78 
3.20 
3.20 


3.75 
3.75 
4.18 
4.18 
4.18 
4.46 
4.90 
4.18 
4.18 
4.18 
4.90 
5.60 
5.60 
4.18 
4.18 
4.18 
4.18 
4.46 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
5.60 
5.60 
5.60 
5.60 
6.64 
5.60 
5.  60 
5.60 
0.64 
7.00 


No  award  on  glass. 
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GLASS,    OILS,    AND    PAINTS CONTINUED. 


Abstracts  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicaijo,  111.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS— Continued. 


Class  No.  14. 
GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS— Continued. 

1 
t 

1 

6 

u 

o5 

i 

M 

1 

.2 

6 
1 
1 

Herbert  D.  Cutler. 
Charles  A.  Childs. 
George  R.  Jenkins. 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

a 

125 

CD       0 

Chicago. 

1^. 

^3 

0 

IS 
0 

C8 

a 
0 

1 

Glazier's  glass  cutters No.. 

Glue : 

Cabinetmaker's lbs . . 

Liouid   prepared  in  cans  cased  ots 

58    9.7^ 

al.OO 

.09 
.08 

2 
3 

4 

640 
tan 

3.25 
4.50 

.12^ 
.15 
.50 

.38 

.80 
.50 

.08 

.121 

5 
6 

.52 
.33 

7 
8 

Hard  oil,  light,  in  1  and  5  gallon  cans, 

cased galls             A-**" 

.99 
.79 
.94 
.74 

.59 
.54 

.08i 
.11 

.05J 
65.14 

1.40 
.75 

.54 

.45 
.33 
.32 

■.in 

9 
10 
11 
12 

Japan,   house  painter's,  in  cans,  cased, 
ffallons       .  • . 

aoo 

350 

i,900 

53,100 

350 

150 

4<,yy5 

1    ztAA 

13 
14 
15 

in 

Lampblack : 

In  1-pound  papers lbs.. 

Pure,  in  oil,  good  strength do 

Lead: 

Red,  standard  quality,  dry,  not  over 

100  pounds  in  a  keg  or  box lbs.. 

White,  in  oil,  pure  and  best,  not  over 

100  pounds  in  a  keg lbs.. 

Oakum do 

Oil: 

Harness,  in  cans,  cased  (sample  of  at 
least  8  ounces  required) galls . . 

Kerosene,  water  white,  flashing  point 
above  150°  F.  by  the  standard  in- 
struments   of  the  State  boards  of 
health  of  Michigan  and  New  York, 
in  5-gallon  tin  cans,  cased  (sample 

of  1  gallon  required) galls.. 

Oil  in  cans,  cased  (sample  of  at  least  8 
ounces  required) : 

T.arrl    crnnd  niialitv                              {ralla 

17 

18 
19 

.0535 

.0515 

20 

21 

23 

24 
25 
26 

.1145 

97 



C.54 
d.49 

e.52 
/.51 

28 
9q 

Linseed,  boiled,  pure do 4,700 

Linseed,  raw,  pure do 1,000 

Lubricating,  mineral,  crude do ti,000 

Oil,  sewing  machine hots,  j     S,000 

Paints :                                                                   i 

Chrome  green,  dry lbs..           385 

Chrome  green,  in  oil do '          600 

Chrome  yellow  drv            do                  Jtrtrt 

SO 

SI 



32 

ss 

.03 
.05i 

.0* 

.12i 

.04 

.16i 

.02,V 

34 
3^ 

.05 

.10 
.11 
.06 

.11 
.12 

.06i 
.06i 



36 

37 

i 

1 

38 
3P 

1 

40 

'11 

Chrome  yellow,  in  oil do 

500 

.09 

! 

42 

! 

a  Per  dozen. 

b  25,000  pounds  only. 


c  1  gallon,  1,335  gallons  only. 
d  5  gallons,  1,335  gallons  only. 


e  2,000  gallons  only. 
/ 1,000  gallons  only. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1890,  for  furniahimj  supplies,  etc. — Coutiuiied. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

GLA.SS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS— Continued. 


If 

tl 
1^ 

a 

a 

1 

1 

k 
f 

§ 

o 

i 

6 

M 

2 

d 

O 
< 

William  Sprague. 

1 

< 

1 

o 

2 
1 

i 

w 
w 

d 

6 

1 

1 

a 

i 

o 
O 

1 
C5 

>1 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

(*) 

Chicago. 

1 

g 

2.25 
2.50 

3.00 

.09 
.08 
.06 

.13 
.11 
.45 

.85 
.80 
.65 

.50 
.70 

.07 

.04 
.09 

2.50 

.13 
.14 
.55 

.57^ 

.74 

.90 

.35 

.47^ 
.60 

.11 
.10 
.061 

.051 

^4.87 

2.47 
2.74 
3.29 

•m 

.92 

■":i2t' 

.05^ 
!0514 

2 

2 

3 

i 

.34 

.54 
.49 

.45 
.33 

.40 
.28 

.53 
.34 

5 

.80 
.69 
.56 

.38 
.52 
.28 

1.10 

.50 
.45 

. 

7 

8 
9 
10 

u 

12 
13 
14 
15 

16 

.'is 

.075 
.07 

.15 
.14 

.... 



.or 



(75.63 
£75.39 



.0511 

.06^ 

.094 

J74.85 

17 

.06 

18 

19 

20 
21 

.0504 

3.50 

.33 

.75 
.65 
.45 

.23 
h.09i 

.24 

23 
24 

25 

'>6 

1.38 
1.33 
1.45 
!.44 
.15i 
.141 
.01 J 
.02i 

.04  J 

.09 

.05 

.148 

07 

.55 



.53 
.52 

28 
09 

.13 
.02 

31 

t3.60 

j.02 
ifc.02i 

.03 

.05 
.07 
.08 
.09 

!06 

.07i 

.06 

.lOi 

32 

.... 

.07 
.05 
.09 
.08 
.07 
.05 
.13 
.12 



.... 

.08^ 
.06i 

.052 
.047 
.079 

.077 

.064 

.097 

.... 

.05i 
.04i 

34 

35 
36 

97 

.... 

.08 
.06 

38 
39 
40 

42 

*  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  or  Kansas  City  in  shipments  of  not  less  than  100  pounds  each, 
f/ Per  hundredweight.     /«  Two  5-gallon  causin  a  case,    i  Per  gross,    j2ouuces.    A:4ounce8. 


I  Only. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS— Continued. 


Class  No.  14. 
GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS— Continued. 


Paints— Continued . 

English  vermilion,  in  oil lbs.. 

Ivory,  drop  black,  in  oil do. . . 

Indian  red,  in  japan do... 

Ocher.  French,  yellow,  dry do... 

Ocher, French, yellow,  in  oil, for  tinting... do... 

Prussian  blue,  in  oil,  for  tinting do. . . 

Roof,  red  oxide,  mineral,  in  cans,  cased,  .galls.. 


Sienna,  burnt,  in  oil,  for  tinting lbs. 

Sienna,  raw,  in  oil,  for  tinting do.. 

Venetian  red,  for  tinting do . . 


Paper : 

Building do. . 

Tarred,  packed  in  crates,  strapped do. . 

Pitch do.. 


Putty,  in  5  and  10  pound  tins,  cased 


..do. 


Resin,  common do . . 

Stain,  oak galls . 

Turpentine,  in  cans,  cased do. . 

Umber,  burnt,  in  oil,  ground,  in  1  and  2  pound  tins, 
cased lbs . 

Varnish,  coach,  good  quality,  for  interior  use  galls. 


Varnish,  wagon,  heavy  durable  body,  cased  (sample  | 
of  at  least  8  ounces  required) : 
1-gallon  cans galls 


5-gallon  cans do . . . 

Whiting,  extra,  gilder' s  bolted lbs . . 

Additional  for  training  schools. 

Paint,  Eng.  vermilion,  in  japan lbs. . 

Umber,  raw, in  oil,  ground do... 


470 
535 

250 
800 

375 

3S5 

2,550 

335 
130 
950 

33,300 
19,»00 

*310 
4,650 

370 
60 

1,800 

535 

lOO 


80 

45 

3,600 


30 
30 


00  O 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chic.  &  Kansas     Chi- 
St.  L.      City.      cage. 


12i 
12 


.07 
.33 
.50 

.10 

.10 
.015 


.10 
1.25 


,55 
.10 
.11 
.17 
•  Oil 

.05 
.06 
.22 

.40 
.35 


095 
,095 


.021 

.Oli 
1.20 
1.10 

.53 


1.00 
.95 


1.45 
1.40 
a.  90 


.02 

•  Oli 

.03 

.04i 

.24 

.17 

.44 


044 
03 


.75 


.07i 

1.50 
1.25 
.70 


1.15 
.90 
.825 

1.15 


New 
York. 


L05 
1.05 


*  No  bid. 

t  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  or  Kansas  City  in  shipments  of  not  less  than  100  pounds. 


GLASS,    OILS,    AND    PAINTS CONTINUED. 
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d 

o 

! 

i 

o 

a 

i 

O 

W 

1 

1 

1 

i 

< 

1 

.£3 

H 

w 

6 
O 

1 

CO 

M 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

(t) 

Chicago. 

a 
;z5 

.62 
.11 
.10 
.15 
•  Oli 

.08 
.06 
.25 

.70 

.12 
.11 
.12 
.11 
.08 
.06 

.54 
.14 

.55 

.09i 

.06i 

.15 

.01^ 

.02^ 

.•5i 

:u 

.09 

.34i 

.37 

.42 

.45 

.09 

.05 

.09 

.05 

.055 

.035 

.66 
.119 

.175 
.Ol'^ 

.073 

.33 

1 

.07 

.07 

.16 

.02 

.04 
.16 
.44 

.07 
.07 
.04 

2 

3 

5 

.031 

.052 

.172 
.314 

.072 
.049 

6 

7 

8 
9 

.25 

.43 

10 

.103 
.103 
.07 

al.05 

12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 

a.  98 

a  2. 00 

20 

91 



2? 

a  2.  65 
a2.45 

.0175 

.024 
.02 

1 
OS 

'  .Oli 

.95 

.49 
.094 

C.60 

1.22 
1.18 

25 

96 

.70 

.59 

.84 
.07 

.60 

.54 
.OS 

.95 

1.05 
.80 

.75 
1.00 

.Oli 

.60 
.08 

.041 

27 
28 
2!) 

&.38 

.lOi 
LOS 

.05 

.067 

.05 

.49 

.84 
.79 

.90 
.85 

1.15 
l.OO 

L15 
l.OO 

31 

1.00 
L20 

33 
34 

35 

LOO 

L15 
.95 



36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
11 

.02 

.65 
.105 

.69 
.094 

42 

44 

a  Per  hundredweight. 


h  Two  5-gallon  cans  in  a  case. 


c  In  barrels. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  atvarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
TIN  AND  STAMPED  WARE,  ETC. 


Class  No.  15. 
tin  and  stamped  ware,  etc. 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


Boilers,  wash,  IX  tin,  flat  copper  bottom,  size  21  by  11 
by  13  inches,  iron-drop  handles,  riveted,  No.  8  ..  .doz.. 

Buckets,  water,  galvanized  iron,  corrugated  bottoms, 

4-galIon,  full  size doz . . 

Candlesticks,  planished  tin,  6-inch do . . . 


Cans: 

Kerosene,  1 -gallon, common  top do.. 


Milk,  all  steel,  32-quart No.. 

Coffee  boilers,  full  size,  riveted,  plain  tin,  riveted  spout 
and  handle : 
2-quart doz. 


4-q  uart do . . 

6-quart do.. 

Coffee  mills : 

Iron  hopper  box do. . . 


Side,  No.  1 do. 


With  wheel,  capacity  of  hopper  6  pounds No. 

Cups,  full  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned,  riveted  handle : 
Pint doz . 


Quart do . . 

Dippers,  water,  1-quart,  full  size,  long  iron  handles, 
riveted doz . 


Funnels,  full  size,  plain  tin : 
1-quart 


-do. 


2-quart do. 


Kettles,  wrought-steel  hollow  ware : 

8-quart do . 


12-quart do . . 

14-quart do.. 


Pails,  water,  heavy  tin,  retinned : 

10-quart do. 


14-quart do. 


Pans,  bake,  sheet-iron : 

12  by  19 No. 

15  by 20 do.. 


140 


375 

4x12 


30 

85 

66 

330 

50 

50 


34 

1 
450 

71 

16 
7 

4 

1*7 

1.29 

64 
75 


336 

••270 


3.50 
9.00 


3.00 
.30 


1.15 
1.40 
1.60 
1.25 
1.40 


1.05 

1.80 
1.60 

2.40 
1.85 

3.00 


40 


,80, 


.65 
.70 


.30 
.40 


2.75 
3.05 
3.25 
3.50 


.15 
.12 


7.30 
3.00 


1.15 


1.53 
1.42 


.80 
1.10 
1.40 


3.85 

1.32 
2.34 


.  14i  3.47 

.18  1. 34 
.14 
27.85 


38 


.28 
.40 


1.65 

2.75 
3.10 

3.25 


No  bid. 


2 Bids  "only"  on  all  goods. 


TIN    AND    STAMPED    WAKE,    ETC. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1S99,  for  furnishin(j  supplirn,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

TIN  AND  STAMPED  WARE,  ETC. 


Frank  Gould. 

i 

1 

6 

he 
s 

Is 

r  ■ 
3 

1 
1 

6 

t 

a 

a 

Points  of  delivery. 

S 

s 

Chicago. 

Can  supply— 

Chicago. 

27.00 

1.85 

r.io 

3.24 
.30 

.27^ 

1.04 

1.25 

1.00 

1.53 
2.04 
2.55 

3.52 

4.24 

2.64 

3.20 
3.25 
2.60 
2.00 
3.10 
3.60 
2.00 

.33 

.25 

.27 

.65 

.7-2 

.36 
.57 
.59 
.80 

7.20 
7.20 

8.28 
8.28 

10.20 
10.20 

3.25 
2.50 
3.75 
3.50 

.08J 

11.80 
12.60 

1 

3.24 

2 

::::::::::::::::;;::::::: 

4 

1.20 

1.24 
1.33 

5 

6 

1.85 

2.25 
1.75 
2.80 
2.20 
3.60 

3,60 
3.15. 

3.00 
2.20 

7 
8 
q 



a  1.05 

1  85 

10 
11 

al.60 
b  1.85 

2.65     12 
2  10     i:i 

3.40 
2.60 
4.30 

14 

3.65 
3.25 

3.00 
14.67 

16 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
9^ 

1 

24 
25 

OR 

.26 

.33 
.42 

.27 

c.2r 
d.65 

07 

28 
29 
30 

■^1 

32 

i 

5.85 
6.  S3 

r.8o 

2.20 
2.50 

.09 

.45 

.50 
.60 
.55 
.60 
.70 
.60 
.70 
.80 

36 

38 
39 

-10 

41 
42 

1 

<^1.65 
a2.10 

44 

45 

47 

'IS 

49 

50 

'^^ 

1 

a  12  dozen. 


b 2  dozen. 


c  24  dozen. 


rf  16  dozen. 


e23  dozen. 


512  TIN    AND    STAMPED    WARE,    ETC. CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertisement 
of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 


[Note. 


Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
TIN  AND  STAMPED  WARE.— Continued. 


Class  No.  15. 


TIN  AND  STAMPED  WARE— 

continued. 


Pans,  dish,  full  size,  IX  stamped 
tin.  rctinned : 
12-quart doz     ' 

18-qaart do. 


Pans: 

Dust,  japanned,  heavy. .  .do. 

Fry,  No.  4,  wrouglit  steel,  pol- 
ished, 8  inches  across  bot- 
tom   doz . 

Pans,  tin,  stamped  tin, retinned: 
1-quart doz . 


2-quart do. 

4-quart do. 

6-quart do. 

8-quart do . 


Plates,  stamped  tin,  9-inch  : 

Jelly,  baking,  deep do. . 

Pie do.. 

Scoops,  grocer's  hand : 

No.  20 do.. 

No.  40 do.. 

Shears,  tinner's: 

Bench,  No.  4,  Wilcox's No. 

Hand,  No.  7 do.. 

Hand,  No.  7,  curved do.. 

Hand.  No.  9 do  . 


Solder,  medium  quality. 


.lbs. 


Soldering  irons : 

li-pounds,each,per  pair. pairs. . 

2  pounds  each,  per  pair. pairs. . 
Spoons: 

Basting,  tinned  iron,  heavy, 
doz 


Table,  tinned  iron,  heavy. doz. . 


Tea,  tinned  iron,  heavy  .  .do. . 


135 

116 

63 

151 

llO 

80 

56 

35 

430 

7 
11 

6 
35 

1 
9 

1,350 


16 
15 


44 


860 


1,350 


2.05 
2.50 
2.90 
3.50 

.50 
.55 


.40 


1.50 
2.50 


Q 


w 


CO  o 

g  § 


Points  of  delivery. 


2.00 
3.40 

.53 

.S5 


.41 
.62 
.85 
.91 


1.10 
1.68 

2.97 

1.08 

1.38 

2.74 

.64 
.78 

.121 


.35 
.44 
.54 
.64 
.74 


.19 


.095 


1.90 
2.70 


.72 
1.15 

.38 

.38 
.56 
.70 

.78 

.24 


1.13 
1.44 


3.95 

1.30 


.42 
.51 
.61 


.11 

.09 

.09 

.08 

.06 

.055 

.05 

.04 


.75 

2.25 
2.60 
3.00 

.48 
.63 


.90 
i.OO 

.30 
.33 
.36 
.42 
.56 
.72 
.91 
.96 
1.12 
1.08 
1.23 

.37 

.31 
.19 

1.23 
1.51 

3.19 
1.38 

1.94 

.83 

.165 

.15i 

14i 

.13J 

.66 

.88 


.211 
.37 

.45 
.431 
.511 
.60 
•  20t'2 
.17 

■  m 

.09i 

.07i 


60    . 


15 


21i 


10| 


eS 
O 


38 
&56 


*  "  Only  "  on  all  goods. 


a  12  dozen. 


b  8  dozen. 


TIN    AND    STAMPED    WARE,    ETC. CONTINUED. 
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Ahstraci  of  proposals  received  and  coniracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  adrertiHement 
of  March  SO,  1899,  for  furuishinf/  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  tj-pe  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

TIN  AND  STAMPED  WARE.— Continued. 


Class  No.  15. 


TIN   AND   STAMPED    WAKK- 

coutinued. 


Strainers : 

Milk,  IX  tin,  12-inch  doz. . 

Vegetable,    steel,     large 
size No.. 

Teapots,  planished  tin,  4-pint, 
round  copper  bottom,  .doz.. 

Tin, sheet,IC, charcoal, bright : 
10  by  14  inches boxes.. 


12  by  12  inches do. 

14  by  14  inches do. 

14  by  20  inches do. 


Tin,sheet,IX,charcoal,bright: 
10  by  14  inches boxes.. 


12  by  12  inches  . . 
14  by  14  inches  . . 
14  by  20  inches  . . 
12  by  24  inches.. 


.---do. 


.do. 


-do. 


.do. 


14  by60  inches, boiler. d« 


Wash  basin,  stamped  tin,  flat 
bottom,  retinned,  11  inches, 
dozen 


Waahtubs,  galvanized-iron.in 
nests  of  three  sizes,  one 
each,  19^  inches,  21^  inches, 
and  23^  inches  in  diameter, 
by  lOJ  inches  deep,  inside 
measure;  with  corrugated 
bottom,  heavy  wire  in  top 
and  bottom  rims,  and  heavy 
drop  handles doz.. 


Zinc,   sheet,  36  by  84  inches, 
No.9 lbs. 


a  Per  nest. 

ft  Per  dozen  assorted. 


Quantity 
awarded. 


34 


03  5^ 


Opq 


0-3 

!c  a  _• 
S  «  § 

O 


OS 


Wh3 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chic.     St.  Louis. 


1.00 
1.50 


I40 

ii6  I  2.20 


3  j. 


t«5 


15 


440 


a  15    al.35  al.50 


i:t,500 


Chicago. 


.96 


.46 
.65 
.44 
.64 
.39 
.56 


4.75   65.70 

5.33 

5.98 


6.00 


00 


6.00 
4.75 


7.25 


10.15 


7.25 
6.00 


.65 
.57 


4.65 
5.15 
5.r5 

C8.00 


d7.00 
d6.25 
d5.  50 

d4.r5 
d7.25 
d6.50 
rf5.75 

rf5.00 

dlO.  15 
d9. 10 
d8.  05 

dT.OO 
e7.  00 
e6.  25 
C5.50 

«4.r5 

d  8.  25 
d7.25 
rf6.50 

d5.50 
d8.  50 
d7.50 
d6.  75 

d5.r5 
dll.  90 
d  10.  50 
d9.45 

(fN.05 
e8.25 
e7.  25 
e6.  50 

e5.50 
eS.  50 
e7.50 
e6.75 

«5.75 

e3t2.65 
e  28. 60 
e26.50 
e  24. 50 


cPer  100  pounds. 
d22\  sheets  to  box. 


c  112  sheets  to  box. 
/  Case  of  100  sheets. 


.N« 


.55 


1.71 
.98 


8.61 


5.65 
5.00 


7.00 


7.00 
5.85 


/2r.  00 


.72 
.59 


5.39 


.0762 


IND,  PT  2 


83 
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STOVES,   HOLLOW    WARE,  PIPE,  ETC. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
STOVES,  HOLLOW  WARE,  PIPE,  ETC. 


Class  No.  16. 
stoves,  hollow  ware,  pipe,  etc. 


Caldrons,  iron,  portable,  with  furnace : 

20  gallons  actual  capacity No. 

40  gallons  actual  capacity do.. 

90  gallons  actual  capacity do. . 

Coal  scuttles : 

16-inch,  galvanized No . 

20-inch,  galvanized do.. 

Dampers,  stovepipe : 

6-inch No . 

7-inch do . . 

Elbows,  stovepipe,  4  pieces,  No.  26  iron,  packed  in  cases . 

Size  6-inch No . 


Size  7inch 


.do.. 


Furnaces  for— 

20-gallon  portable  caldrons No. 

40-gallon  portable  caldrons do. . 

90-gallon  portable  caldrons do. . . 

Ovens,  I)utch,  cast-iron,  deep  pattern,  crated : 

10  inches  diameter  inside No.. 

15  inches  diameter  inside do.  ., 

Pipe,  stove,  patent,  No.  26  iron,  cut,  punched,  and  formed 
to  shape ;  nested  in  bundles ;   crated : 
6-inch joints . 


7-inch do. . 

Polish,  stove gross . 


Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood : 

24  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  110  pounds. No. 
27  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  tbau  130 pounds. do  . 
32  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  145  pounds. do. . 

37  inches  long,  to  weigh  not  less  than  190  pounds  do. . 


k, 

Id" 

fi 

§ 

^ 

o 

P5 

a 

(D 

bC 

^ 

S 

^ 

O 

Points  t)f  delivery. 


3 
6 
9 

314 
74 

1,SN5 
140 

t2,'300 


150 


O 
4 

ti04 
6 


16,000 

635 
33 


14S 
109 
139 

50 


Chi- 


a.20 
a.  35 


St.Louis, 


.20 
.29 


.046 
.057 


.0383 


.06 


All 
points, 


9.10 
13.83 


.0787 
.085S 


.10 

2.70 
5.00 
4.75 


3.17 
3.62 
4.56 
4.34 
6.60 
5.29 


a  Only. 
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3 

o 

a 
2 

George  D.  Dana. 

1 

6 
1 

6 

1 

w 

i 

a 
a 

3 
o 
(-1 

w 

Frederick  W.  Gardner. 

a 

o 

w 

a 
3 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chicago. 

All 
points. 

Chicago. 

Not 
stated. 

Chicago. 

All  points. 

a 

11.03 
16.53 
31.00 

.18 
.39 

6.46 
6.63 

.063 

.0785 

8.39 
11.03 
13.63 

.36 

.83 
.92 

.0945 

.11 
4.65 

(c) 

] 

o 

s 

a.  16 

/\ 

r, 

. 

a.  04 
a.05i 

a.  08 

.04 
.05 

n 

7 

.045 

.055 

.065 

.06 

.07 

H 

9 
10 
11 

i 

12 
13 

..1                  I           

11 

1 1 

15 

.32    



16 



17 

a.  09 

a.lOi 
a  6.  75 

!08| 
.10 



18 
1<) 

20 
21 

4.80 

23 
''I 

3.32 
3.53 
4.38 

5.04 

3  00 
3.64 
4.50 

6.31 

2  44 

3  04 
3  83 

4.57 

3.60 
3.IO 

3.45 
3.95 

4.45 

25 
26 

97 

''R 

oq 

30 
^1 

32 

6  Per  dozen. 


c  See  footnote  (d)  on  page  171. 
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STOVES,   HOLLOW    WARE,  PIPE,  ETC. CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rales 
STOVES,  HOLLOW  WARE,  PIPE,  ETC.-Contlnued. 


Class  No.  16. 
STOVES,  HOLLOW  WARE,  PIPE,  ETC.— Continued. 

1 

1 

4i 

a 

1 

o 

tsi 

a 

<D 
U 

o 

1 

a 

Points  of  de- 
livery. 

s 

As  stated. 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

7 

Stoves,  cooking,  coal,  with  iron  and  tin,  or  wrought  steel  and  tin  furni- 
ture, complete :  * 
7-iuch, ovens  not  less  than  16  by  16  by  10  inches;  to  weigh  not  less 
than  200  pounds  without  furniture .' No. . 

8-inch,  ovens  not  les.s  than  18  by  18  by  11  inches;  to  weigh  not  less 
than  240  pounds  without  furniture No. . 

9-inch,  ovens  not  less  than  19  by  19  by  12  inches;  to  weigh  not  less 
than  280  pounds  without  furniture No. . 

Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  with  iron  and  tin,  or  wrought  steel  and  tin  furni 

ture,  complete:* 

6-iuch,  length  of  wood  20  inches;  oven  not  less  than  14  by  16  by  11 

inches ;  to  weigh  not  less  than  180  pounds  without  furniture.  .No. . 

7-inch,  length  <»f  wood  22  inches;  oven  not  less  than  14  by  18  by  12 

inches ;  to  weigh  not  less  than  225  pounds  without  furniture.  .No. . 

8-inch,  length  of  wood  24  inches;  oven  not  less  than  19  by  20  by  13 
inches;  to  weigh  not  less  than  270  pounds  without  furniture.  .No. . 

9-inch,  length  of  wood  26  inches;  oven  not  less  than  21  by  22  by  14 
inches ;  to  weigh  not  less  than  310  pounds  without  furniture . .  No . . 

Stoves,  heating,  ooal: 

14  to  15  inch  cylinder,  to  weigh  not  less  than  135  pounds No.. 

16  to  18  inch  cylinder,  to  weigh  not  less  than  175  pounds do... 

Stoves,  heating,  wood,  sheet  iron,  with  outside  rods : 

32-inch do 

6 

22 
95 

yo 

47 
46 

19 

9 

«4 

2i 

60 

32 

1 

a  10.  25 
6  9.75 

a  10.  98 
610.38 

a  1 4,  34 
b  13.  59 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 

13 

14 

a.  9. 49 
6  8.93 

a  11.  39 
6  10.  72 

a  12.  73 
611.96 

1") 

1f) 

a  8.  50 
68.18 

17 

18 

19 

Stoves,  heating: 

Coal,   large  size,   22-inch  cylinder,   to   weigh   not   less   than   375 

20 

Combined  coal  and  wood,  22  inches  diameter,  24-inch  heavy  steel 

drum,  to  weigh  not  less  than  285  pounds No.. 

For  lignite  coal,  grate  surface  18  to  20  inches do. . . 

Stoves,  coal,  laundry,  for  heating  irons do. . . 

One  stove  for  8  irons ..              ... 

21 
22 

a  13. 00 
6  It2.50 

''d 

*>'! 



'>fi 

One  stove  for  14  irons 

97 

''R 

Two  stoves  for  18  irons                   .                   ... 

9q 

SO 

?1 

Eight  stoves  for  30  irons        ..... 

S9 

Two  stoves  for  36  irons 

3a 

(t) 
|1 

32 

*34 

Si 

Stove,  wood, laundry,  for  heating  9  irons No.. 

Stoves,  heating,  hard  coal,  mounted,  base  burner. 

Fire  pot  about  12  by  14  inches do... 

Fire  pot  about  15  by  17  inches do. .. 

S"! 

36 

V 

*  Furniture  for  8-inch  cook  stove  to  consist  of  the  following,  viz :  1  iron  or  steel  pot  and  cover ;  1  iron 
or  steel  kettle  and  cover;  1  iron  or  steel  spider;  1  tin  steamer  and  cover;  1  wash  boiler  and  cover,  flat 
copper  bottom,  21  by  11  by  13  inches,  iron  drop  handles,  riveted;  1  cotiee  boiler,  6-quart,  flat  copper 
bottom;  1  tin  teakettle,  copper  bottom,  8-inch;  1  tin  water  dipper,  2-quart;  2  square  tin  pans,  8J  by  12, 
1  round  pan,  stamped  each  1^  and  3  quarts;  2  iron  or  steel  dripping  pans,  12  by  16  inches,  seamless. 
Furniture  for  other  sizes  of  cook  stoves  to  be  in  proportion.  All  tin  furniture  to  be  made  of  IX  tin. 
Each  stove  must  be  accompanied  by  a  joint  of  pipe,  one  end  of  which  must  fit  the  pipe  collar  and  the 
other  a  6-inch  pipe.  The  Department  reserves  the  right  to  waive  specifications  as  to  weight  and  size 
of  all  stoves.  The  weights  and  sizes  above  specified  are  only  approximate,  and  are  given  to  show 
bidders  about  what  is  desired.  tNo  award.  J  No  bid. 
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at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

STOVES,  HOLLOW  WARE,  PIPE,  ETC.-Continued. 


William  H.Sard. 

George  D.  Dana. 

Fred'k  W.  Gardner. 

John  M.  Dwyer. 

Chauncy  H.  Castle. 

George  R.  Barclay. 

American  Laundry 
Machinery  Co. 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

All  points. 

Chicago. 

All  points. 

St.  Louis.    1    Chicago. 

3 

(c) 
11.95 

13.  40 

14.13 

9.35 
10.79 

12.48 

13.21 
13. 00 

/^5.13 
/6.36 

1/7.89 

12.21 
14.13 
14.79 

10.42 
12.96 

I.'').  .52 

18.65 

9.48 

10.91 

13.  89 
14.57 

7.98 

9.48 

10.48 

6.97 

8.33 

9.23 
11.23 

/3.65 

/4.48 

<7  8.24 
i/9.50 

9.63 

11.73 

11.15 

h  7.60 
h  7.60 
/i7.60 
/*  7.60 
h  7.60 
h  7.60 
i9.75 
i9.75 
j  11.85 
i  11.85 

(d)           ' 

1 

12.20 
13.16 

12.40 
13.39 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

10.21 
11.42 

11.04 
12.33 

11.90 
13.40 

5.60 
6.40 

9.89 
10.37 

11.90 
11.92 

13  81 

8 

1? 

'19 

9.  51                     4. 59 
12.19                     6.92 

5.15 
e5.  65 

3.90 

4.15 

13 

14 
15 

16 
17 
18 

19 

20 
'^1 

16.90 

(/11.62 



13.95 
11.84 

12.20 
13. 15 

13.  68 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
12  00 

22 
''3 

01 



''^ 

o« 

12  00  1  27 

12  00     28 



12. 00     29 

12. 00     30 

22. 00     31 

26.00  '  32 

26. 00     -"^^ 

34 

35 
36 
37 

1.3.84 

17.08 

a  All  points.  ?  Crating  stoves  20  cents  each  extra;  stoves  guaranteed  to  weigh  as  per  specifications, 

ftChicajjo       5      if  wanted. 

c  If  all  deliveries  arc  made  in  Chicago,  deduct  3  i)er  cent  from  prices  bid.  If  all  deliveries  ar©  made 
in  St.  Louis,  deduct  7  i)er  cent  from  prices  bid.  If  cook  stoves  are  ordered  crated,  add  30  cents  each 
to  prices  bid.  If  lieating  stoves  are  ordered  crated,  add  25  cents  each  to  prices  hid,  except  where  bid 
calls  for  crates.     If  stove  trimmings  are  ordered  as  per  sample  2,  add  25  cents  to  prices  bid  on  each  size. 

(/Offers  di.scount  of  5  i)er  cent  from  i)ric(!  of  each  article,  provided  Chicago  delivery  be  accepted  on 
all  awar(le<l  to  liiin.  Wrougiit-steei  hollow  wan^  in  place  of  cast-iron  hollow  ware  for  cook  stoves  at 
75  cents  per  set  extra  for  6-incli  and"  lucii ;  and$l  per  set  extra  for  8-inch;  $1.25  per  set  extra  for  9  inch. 

f  No  sample.  /Bottoms  crated.  ^^  Crated.  A 18  irons.  1 28  irons.  j  38  irons. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[NoTK. — Figures  in  lai-gc  type  deuote  rates 
HARDWARE. 


Class  No.  17. 
hardwake. 


Adzes,   c.  s.,   bouse  carpenter's,   4^-inch, 
square  head doz. . 

Anvils,  wrought-iron,  steel  face : 

100-pound,  per  pound iSTo . . 

140-pound,  per  pound do. .. 

200-pound,  per  pound do . . . 

Augers,  c.  s.,  cut  with  nut: 

1-inch doz . . 

IJ-inch do . . . 

li-inch do . . . 

2-inch do. .. 

Augers,  c.  s.,  hollow,  adjustable,  to  cut  %  to 
1  inch No . . 

Axes,  assorted,  3^  to  4*  lbs.,  Yankee  pat- 
tern, inserted  or  overlaid  steel doz. . 

Axes,  c.  s. : 

Broad,  12-inch  cut,  single  bevel,  steel 
head doz.. 

Hunter's,  inserted  or  overlaid  steel, 
handled    doz.. 

Babbitt  metal,  medium  quality lbs  . 

Bellows,  blacksmith's,  standard : 

36-inch No . . 

38-inch do . . . 

40-inch do . . . 

42-inch do . . . 

Bells : 

Cow,  wrought doz . . 

Hand,  No.  8,  polished do. .. 

Bells,  school,  with  iixtures  for  hanging : 
Bell  to  weigh  300  to  350  lbs No. . 

Bell  to  weigh  400  to  425  lbs do. . . 

Belting,  leather : 

1-inch feet. . 

1^-inch do..  - 


O* 


3t% 

5 
4 

1^ 
13 
5 

16 

66.^ 


40 


93  O 


3 

40 
135 


2  ^ 

u  OS 


i 

P 

^g^ 

^ 

r-l    =0 

Graton 
KnightM 
ufacturi 
Co. 

►-id 

Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


(a) 


077 
077 
.077 


1.00 
3.15 


.051 


3.67 
4.42 
5.10 


.04 


.066 


Not 
stated. 


Chi- 
cago. 


,0525 
0425 
04 


,0725 
,0625 


043 


072 


a  "  Only  "  quantity  called  for. 
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HARDWARE. 


i 

5 

1 
1 

Josiah  J. Park- 
hurst. 

Illinois  Alloy 
Works. 

George  W. 
Trout. 

ai 

IS 

Points  of  delivery. 

V 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

Chicago 
or  New 
York. 

Chicago. 

F.o.b.  all 
points. 

Not 
stated. 

Cliicago. 

.a 

s 

s 
'A 

(a) 

7.69 
9.25 

10.00 

.074 
.074 
.074 

2.35 
1.65 

2.82 
2.00 

3.53 
2.49 

4.70 
3.65 

.81 
2.64 

4.40 
4.20 
3.98 
3.72 

12.67 

17.42 
12.03 
13.50 

3.74 

3.49 

3.19 

04.25 

.05 

.055 

3.56 
3.96 
4.55 

8.40 
10.80 

b.Qlb 
b.aib 
6.075 

1.90 

2.28 

2.85 

4.18 

1.05 
2.15 

3.85 
3.80 
3.95 
4.47 
5.75 

16. 25 

3.30 
4.65 

.04  7  5 

.05 
.045 

4.04 

4.49 

5.16 

6.06 

1.80 
1.44 

1.08 
.90 

4.60 

23.10 
13.26 

30.99 
17.82 

.0264 
.042 
048 

.044 

.07 

.08 

,«.) 

(a) 

1 

.08 
.08 

.092 

Oft?! 

&.085 
b.  085 
6.085 

.057 
.057 
.057 

.0925 
.  0925 
.0925 

2 
3 

4 



5 

.08  j          .092 

fi 



7 

8 
9 

10 
11 

i                    1 

12 

1 

I 

14 

15 

1 

4.50 
4.50 
4.  .50 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

?*> 

4.50 

23 
24 
25 

.06 

.095 

4.86 
5.40 
6.21 
7.29 

27 
28 
9q 

... 
4  40 

30 
31 

3? 

4  85 
5.60 
6.50 

4.48 
5.73 
6.73 

33 

34 

35 

1.50 
1.12 
.96 
2.00 
1.50 
1.25 
4.50 
4.48 

23.75 

20.50 
32.50 

.03 

.0442 

.048 

.06 

.05 

.072 

.08 

.10 

36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
4? 

43 
44 

45 
46 

.0324 
.054 

47 
48 

49 
50 
51 
5'> 

53 
54 
55 

6  Hay  Budden  Maiiufactariog  Co.'s. 
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HARDWARE CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  receired  and  rovtracts  airarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[NOTK. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HARD  WARE— Continued . 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWARE— continued. 


Belting,  leather : 

l|-inch feet 

2-inch do . 

2i-inch do . 

3-inch do. 

3i-inch do . 

4-inch do. 

4  Jinch do . 

5-inch do. 

6-inch do. 

12-inch do. 

Belting,  rubber : 

3-ply,  3-inch do. 

3-ply,  4-inch do. 

3-ply,  6-inch do . 

4-ply,  8-inch do . 

4-ply,  10-inch do. 

4-ply,  12-inch do. . 


125 
345 

40 
615 

HO 
765 

30 
300 
4N5 
140 

lOO 
310 
390 
160 
360 
175 


r^    6 

-2S 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago.  Not  stated. 


.079 
.092 

.13   i 

j 

.145  i 

.17 

.19S 

.2544 

.35 

.304 

.62 

.052 
.068 
.104 
.168 
.214 
.26 


,1025 

,09 

,075 

.12 
,1025 


,155 
,1325 
,115 

,19 

,165 

,14 

,2225 
,1925 
,1625 

,26 

,2225 

,19 

.2925 
.2525 
,215 

,325 

,2825 

,24 

,3925 
.3425 
,29 

,805 


,095 


1225 
1025 


19 
1575 


.3025 
.2525 


3875 
3225 


47 
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HARDWARE— Contiuued. 


i 

^ 

' 

W)_- 

a 

s 

•S  ® 

® 
u 
u 

% 

a 

i| 

ipireRnb 
facturii 

pi 

bx 

1 

w     York 
ukingCo. 

;^ 

1 

3 

«  ^ 

^(2 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

a 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

g 

.086 

.0648 

.06 
.0864 

.0525 
.084 

1 



2 

.096 

.096 

3 

.12 

4 

.101 

.0756 

.07 
.1062 

.0615 
.098 

5 

6 

.112 

.112 

7 

.14 

8 

.129 

.0972 

.09 
.1296 

.079 
.126 

9 

10 

.144 

.144 

11 

.18 

12 

.158 

.1188 

.11 
.1584 

.0965 
.154 

13 

14 

.176 

.176 

15 

.22 

16 

.187 

.1404 

.13 

.1872 

.114 
.182 

17 

18 

.208 

.208 

19 

.20 

20 

.216 

.162 

.15 
.216 

.132 
.21 

21 

22 

.24 

.24 

23 

.30 

24 

.244 

.1836 

.17 

.2448 

.1495 
.238 

25 

26 

.272 

.272 

27 

.34 

28 

.273 

.205 

.19 

.2736 

.167 
.266 

29 

30 

.304 

.304 

31 

.38 

32 

.331 

.2484 

.23 
.3312 

.2025 
.322 

33 

34 

.368 

.368 

35 

.46 

:Q 

.677 

.625 

.47 
.6768 

.412 
.658 

37 

38 

.752 

.752 

39 

.94 

40 

.0615 
.06 

.0614 

.0819 

.0858 

.oroa 

.082 

41 

42 

.  0936 

.065 

43 

.08 
.075 

.0803 
.1071 

.1122 
.09 18 

.107 

44 

45 

.1224 

.085 

46 

.123 
.11 

.1228 
.1638 

.1716 
.1404 

.16i 

47 

48 

.1872 

.13 

49 

.209 
.18 

.1984 
.2645 

.2772 
.3268 

.265 

50 

51 

.3024 

.21 

52 

.254 

.2528 

.2531 

.337 

53 

.23 

.337 
.  3852 

.2889 

.2675 

54 
55 

.305 
.28 

.3071 
.4095 

.429 
.351 

.41 

56 

57 

.468 

.325 

58 

Only  "  quantity  called  for. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HARDWARE-Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
EARD  WARE— continued . 


C 


, 

i 

cS 

p 

,a. 

% 

^ 

M 

O 

^ 

^ 

'% 

% 

^ 

o 

Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


Bits,  anger,    c.   a.,   Jennings   pattern,    extension 
lip: 

i-inch doz. .  26 

/g-inch do . . .  '•iH 

-in(;h do...  ti3 

/e-inch do...  17  ' 

i-inch do...  33 

i"fi-inch do. . .  1  5 

I  inch do...  \7 

^^-iucb do. . .  14 

i-iuch do...  tJO 

[|-iuch do...  lij 

|-inch do...  1 

1-iuch do...  16 

Bits,  twist-drill,  for  metal : 

For  brace,  square  shank,  assorted,  j'gtof  inch 

by  32ds sets..  6* 

Straight  shank,  for  lathe  and  machine  chucks, 

assorted,  |  to^  inch,  by  32ds sets..  34 

Bits,  gimlet,  double-cut.  or  German  pattern,  as 

sorted,  §  to§  inch doz..  30 

Boltcutters No..  20 

Bolts,  carriage,  per  100 

by  1 do...  4,1  OO 

I  by  li do...  5,300 

iby2  do... I  6,600 

iby  2i do...'  6,000 

^by  3 do... I  5,300 

iby  3^ do...!  3,300 


1.00 
1.13 
1.27 
1.47 
1.60 
1.73 
1.86 
2.03 
2.20 
2.40 


1.19 
1.70 


.76 
1.41 


3.39 


,256 
256 

,277 
297 
,318 
.338 


.67 

.87 

.85 

.67 

.87 

.97 

.71 

.95 

1.08 

.71 

.95 

1.25 

.78 

1.00 

1.32 

.81 

1.06 

1.48 

.85 

1.12 

1.59 

.95 

1.24 

1.74 

1.04 


1.056 
1.44 


37 

88 

14 

45 

05 

23 

1.62 

2.22 

1.52 

1.99 

2.56 


.78 
.48 


.32 
.47 
.23 


243 
243 
262 
282 
30125 
.32 


'Only"  quantity  called  for. 
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ci 
> 

1 

o 
a 

Josiah  J.  Parkhurst. 

Cliarles    A.    Kim- 
bark.  • 

II 

Points  of  delivery. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago  or  St. 
Louis. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

a 

3 

.90 
.75 

1.02 

.85 

1.14 
.95 

1.32 
1.10 

1.44 
1.20 

1.56 
1.30 

1.68 
1.40 

1.83 
1.525 

1.98 
1.65 

2.16 
1.80 

2.34 
1.95 

2.70 
2.25 

.90 

1.50 

.50 
.32 

.do 

.81 
.9a 
1.0.3 
1.19 
I.30 
1.40 
1.51 
1.65 

i.yjs 

1.94 
«.ll 
2.43 

1 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 

11 

12 

n 



14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

iq 

20 
21 

23 
24 

26 
27 

?8 

• 

29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 

L05 
L44 

35 
36 

37 

38 

3Q 

2.70 
3.80 
4.85 

2.90 

.25 
.25 
.27 
.29 
.31 
.33 

3.00 
4.20 

.2565 
.2565 
.277 

40 
41 
40 

.•211 1 12 
.i.i  1 4 

.305i£ 

.29 
.29 

43 
44 

4f) 

4o 

•17 

.2975  '                     .336 
.  318    1                     .  36 
.3385                         .385 

48 

49 

50 
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HARDWA  KE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HARD  WARE— continued . 


c8  o 
SO 


r^ 

s 

■S 

h^l 

P^ 

w 

i-s 

>i 

,£3 

« 

03 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 


Chi- 
cago. 


St.  Louis. 


Chicago. 


Bolt,  carriage,  per  100 : 

ihji No. 


iby4i... 

iby5 

gbyli 

iby2 

iby2J 

§by^ 

tby4 

gby5 

iby6 

gby7 

gbyS 

eby9 

/sby5 

febye 

i^byT 

/sbyS 

T^.byQ 

|by4 

iby5 

^by6 

^by7 


.do.. 

.do.. 

-do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do., 
do  . 

.do.. 

.do.. 

-do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do., 
do.. 

.do.. 

§  by  8 do.. 

^  by  9 do.. 

^  bV  10 do.. 

*  by  11 do.. 

I  by  12 do.. 

Bolts,  door,  wrought-iron  bar- 
rel: * 

5-inch doz. 

8-inch do. . 

Bolts,  shutter,  wrought-iron, 

10-lnch  doz . 

Bolts,  square   head  and  nut, 
per  100 

ibyl No. 

^byli do.. 

iby2 do.. 

Jby2i do.. 

i  by3 do.. 

Jby3i do.. 

/g  by  1 do. 

T^gbyU do.. 

i%by2 do.. 


3,400 
3,300 

i,r5o 

3,900 
5,500 
6,0OO 
6,500 

5,roo 
4,yoo 

4,400 
3,100 
ti,900 
3,700 

200 

300 

300 

300 

3,300 

3,500 

a,800 

1,500 

l,5O0 

1,550 

i2,0OO 

1,300 

3,600 


6 


i,% 


1,400 
1,700 
tJ,40O 
'.2,300 
1,500 
1,100 
1,500 
2,900 
4,100 


*.359 

.379 

.40 

.385 

.385 

.42 

.456 

.528 

.60 

.672 

.744 

.816 

.888 

.811 

.893 

.975 

1.057 

1.139 

.872 

.975 

1.078 

1.18 

1.283 

1.386 

1.488 

1.591 

1.694 


.392 
.392 
.411 
.429 
.448 
.466 
.462 
.462 
.485 


*.407 
.43 
.455 
.436 
.436 
.478 
.518 
.59 
.68 
.762 
.843 
.925 
1.00 
.91 
1.01 
1.10 
1.19 
1.29 
.98 
1.10 
1.22 
1.33 
1.45 
1.57 
1.68 
1.80 
1.92 


.45 
.45 
.47 
.49 
.51 
.53 
.53 
.53 
.56 


.3237 

.3432 

.3607 

.3468 

.3468 

.379* 

.4115 

.4763 

.5401 

.6058 

.6706 

.7353 

.80 

.7307 

.8047 

.8787 

.9537 

1.036 
.7863 
.879 
.973 

1.06 

1.15 

1.35 

1.34 

1.43 

1.53 


.363 
.363 

.38 

.397 

.414 

.431 

.438 

.438 

.449 


.34 

.359 

.379 

.364 

.364 

.398 

.432 

.50 

.568 

.636 

.704 

.7725 

.84 

.7675 

.845 

.  9225 

1.00 

1.07 
.826 
.923 

1.02 

1.11 

1.21 

1.31 

1.41 

1.50 

1.60 


.38 
.99 


.34 


.37125 

.37125 

.39 

,407 

.414 

.442 

.4375 

.4375 

.46 


.35 
.37 
.39 
.38 
.38 
.41 
.45 
.51 
.60 
.65 
.72 
.79 
.87 
.79 
.87 
.95 
1.03 
1.11 
.85 
.95 
1.05 
1.15 
1.25 
1.35 
1.45 
1.55 
1.65 


.41 
.41 
.42 
.47 
.49 
.51 
..50 
.50 
.52 


*.359 
.3795 
.40 
.385 
.385 
.42 
.4565 
.528 
.001 
.672 
.744 
.8155 
.8875 
.81 
.893 
.9745 

1.06 

1.14 
.872 
.975 

1.08 

1.18 

1. 2825 

1.385 

1. 4875 

1.59 

1.693 


,3925 
3925 
411 
,43 
,448 
466 
462 
,462 
,485 


"  Only  "  quantity  called  for. 
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Ahiitract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  111.,  under  advertisement 
of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. —  Continued. 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded. 1 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


0} 

3 

6 

i 

^ 

id 

ci 

s 
.a 

ci 

1 

K^ 

^.2 

« 

M 

Class  No.  17. 

1 

_3^ 

e4 
1 

< 

K 

HARDWARE— 

jontinued. 

'H 

% 

N 

o 

.2 

i 

'z 

si 

S 

s* 

o 

•-5 

ei 

Points  of  delivery. 

^ 

2 

x> 

a 

Chi- 
cago. 

St. 

Louis. 

Chicago. 

a 
;5 

Bolts,  squarehead  and  nut,  i»er 

100: 

1 

/5by2i 

}feby3 

No.. 

4,^00 

\508 

*.58 

.47 

.52 

'.508 

. 4S125 

1 

2 

do... 

4,800 

.531 

.61 

.49 1 

.55 

.531 

.5025 

2 

3 

•        T\by3i 

do... 

4,800 

.554 

.63 

.513 

.57 

.554 

.525 

3 

i 

}ci>y4 

do... 

3,000 

.577 

.65 

.534 

.59 

.577 

.546 

4 

5 

/eby4^ 

do    .. 

1i,000 

.60 

.69 

.546 

.62 

.60 

.57 

5 

6 

/ijbvS 

do... 

2,1 50 

.623 

.71 

.577 

.65 

.623 

.59 

6 

7 

rby2 

do... 

'.2,600 

.582 

.66 

.538 

.60 

.582 

.551 

7 

8 

|by2i 

do... 

t2,900 

.609 

.70 

.564 

.60 

.61 

.5775 

8 

9 

ihy'6 

do.    . 

4,'^00 

.637 

.72 

.59 

.66 

.639 

.595 

9 

10 

gby3i 

do... 

:{,soo 

.665 

.76 

.615 

.69 

.661 

.63 

10 

11 

i|by4 

do... 

;{,;JOO 

.692 

.79 

.64 

.71 

.6925 

.656 

11 

12 

|by4^ 

do... 

'^,IOO 

.72 

.82 

.667 

.75 

.72 

.6825 

12 

13 

by5 

do... 

'^,500 

.748 

.84 

.693 

.77 

.748 

.708 

13 

14 

g  by  5^ 

do... 

l,.>30 

.776 

.86 

.718 

.80 

.775 

.735 

14 

15 

|by6 

do... 

1,500 

.803 

.92 

.744 

.83 

.803 

.76 

15 

16 

gby6i 

do... 

1,.250 

.831 

.96 

.77 

.86 

.831 

.7875 

16 

17 

|by7 

do... 

800 

.859 

.98 

.795 

.88 

.858 

.81 

17 

18 

tby7§ 

do... 

850 

.887 

1.02 

.83 

.91 

.886 

.83 

18 

19 

Ibys' 

/Bby3 

do   .. 

1 ,300 

.914 

1.04 

.846 

.94 

.914 

.865 

19 

20 

do... 

1,600 

.757 

.87 

.70 

.78 

.757 

.7175 

20 

21 

/gbyS^ 

do... 

l,NOO 

.794 

.91 

.735 

.82 

.794 

.7525 

21 

22 

}5by4 

do... 

l,900 

.831 

.96 

.769 

.85 

.831 

.7875 

22 

23 

/;by4i 

do.. 

1,300 

.868 

.98 

.80 

.90 

.869 

.8225 

23 

24 

/g  bv  5 

do... 

l,600 

.905 

1.03 

.839 

.93 

.905 

.8575 

24 

25 

/b  by  G 

do 

l,500 

.979 

1.12 

.906 

1.01 

.979 

.927 

25 

26 

J>y7 

do... 

1,750 

1.053 

1.20 

.975 

1.08 

1.  0525 

.9975 

26 

27 

T^«by9 

do... 

500 

1.201 

1.38 

1.11 

1.23 

1.20 

1.14 

27 

28 

i  by  3i 

do... 

l,4O0 

1.016 

1.16 

.94 

1.05 

1.016 

.96 

28 

29 

i  by  4". 

do   .. 

3,400 

i.  062 

1.22 

.983 

1.10 

1.062 

1.00 

2d 

30 

by4i 

do.   . 

],400 

1.108 

1.27 

1.03 

1.14 

1.108 

1.05 

30 

31 

by  5 

do... 

l,300 

1.154 

1.32 

1.07 

1.19 

1.154 

1.09 

31 

32 

bySA 

, do.    . 

950 

1.201 

1.37 

1.11 

1.23 

1.20 

1.13 

32 

33 

by  6 

do... 

1,300 

1.247 

1.43 

1.15 

1.28 

1.246 

1.18 

33 

34 

iby7 

do... 

1  ,ooo 

1.  3:59 

1.53 

1.33 

1.38 

1.34 

1.26 

34 

35 

ibyS 

do... 

I,'i50 

1.432 

1.65 

1.31 

1.48 

1.43 

1.35 

35 

36 

byO 

do... 

1,400 

1.524 

1.75 

1.40 

1.57 

1.523 

1.44 

36 

37 

ibylO 

do... 

1,800 

1.617 

1.85 

1.48 

1.67 

1.616 

1.53 

37 

"  Only  '  quantity  called  for. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertisement 
of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARD  WARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWARE — continued. 


d 

O 

. 

« 

t>j 

=2 

s 

^ 

ft 

1 

c4 

i 

la 

8 

c8 

■-3 

cl 

3 

C8 

5 

Points  of  delivery. 


Chi- 
cago. 


St. 
Louis. 


Chicago. 


%1 


Chicago. 


Botts,  tire,  per  100 : 

f'sbyU No.. 

T^sbylf do. 

T^Bby2 do.. 

ibyH do... 

Jby2 do.. 

iby2^ do.. 

\  by3 do.., 

Tsby2 do... 

T\by2i do... 

T%by3 do.. 

iVbySJ do.. 

Bolts,  window,  spring, 
cast  brass  bolt,  screw 
socket doz . 

Braces,  iron,  ratchet,  10- 
inch  sweep,  steel  jaws, 
dozen 

Brads,  steel,  wire : 

J  inch lbs. 

|-inch do.. 

1-inch do.. 

l^-inch <!(>.. 

li-inch do.. 

Butts,  brass,  narrow : 

1^-inch doz.  prs . 

2-inch do.. 

24-inch do.. 

Butts,  door,  loose  pin, 
wrought  iron : 

2\  by  6  inches,  dozen 
pairs 

3  by  2\  inches,  dozen 
pairs 

3  by  3  inches,  dozen 
pairs 

3^  by  3  inches,  dozen 
pairs 

3|  by  3J  inches,  dozen 
pairs 

4  by  31  inches,  dozen 
pairs 

4  by  4  inches,  dozen 
pairs 

4  J  by  41  irches,  dozen 

pairs 

Calipers,  8-inch : 

outside doz. 

inside do.. 


3,300 
3,000 
5,000 
1,350 
3,300 
3,100 
1,350 
1,100 
1,100 
1,300 
600 


1 70 


10 


lyo 

300 
350 
soo 
335 

40 
44 


44 
45 

77 
50 
67 
37 

38 

9 

5 
4 


1382 
1497 
.161 
.184 
.207 
.23 
.253 
.269 
.301 
.334 
.366 


6.12 
5.70 


.15 
.16 

,175 
.20 

,225 
.25 

.275 
.29 
.33 
.36 
.40 


5.65 
6.65 
7.65 


.078 
.05 
.04 
.04 

.03  8 

.34 

.47 
.57 


.26 

.39 

.42 

.58 

.62 

.75 

.76 

.95 

1.04 
1.04 


.13 
.13 
.14 
.16 

.18 
.30 
.33 
.33 
.36 
.39 
.31 


.05i 

.095 


5.65 
6.73 

11.74 
4.65 

.083 
.0595 

.051 
.0475 

.044 

,1435 

.33 

.385 


.359 

.3875 

.43 

.5825 

.615 

.745 

.76 

.955 

1.07 
1.07 


.15 
.16 
.17 
.20 
.23 
.25 
.28 
.29 
.33 
.36 
.39 


154 
167 
.18 
,205 
231 
,256 
,282 
.30 
336 
,372 
,408 


(*) 


.29 
.44 
.47 
.65 
.69 
.83 
.85 
.87 


6.25 
6.25 


2.70 
2.70 


Only  "  quantity  called  for. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertiaement 
of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HAKD  WARE— continued. 


1     Cards,  cattle doz.. 

2 


Catches,  iron,cupboard.d< 


Chains,  log,  13  feet  long, 
short  links,  with  swivel, 
ordinary  hook  and  grab 
hook,  per  pound: 

/g  inch No. 

I'inch do. . 

Chains,  trace: 

No.  2,  6i  feet,  10  links  to 

the  foot,  full  size,  pairs. 

43  inches  long,  with  hook 

and  swivel pairs 

Cliains,  well,  24  inches  long, 

with  hook  and  ring.  ..doz. 

Chalk,  carpenters'  assorted 

colors gross . 

Chalk    lines,  medium    size. 


Chisels,  c.  s. : 

Cold,  octagon,  |  by  0 
inches doz. . 

Socket,  corner,  1  -  i  ii  c  h , 
handled doz.. 

Chisels,  c.  s.,  socket,  firmer, 
handled: 
i-inch doz.. 

g-inch do... 

A-inch do... 

Jinch do... 

1-inch do.. . 

U-inch do... 

li-inch do.. 


70 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago.     St.  Louis, 


(*) 


238 


17     |. 
190 

15    ■ 


1<> 

55 

5 

7 

7 
lO 

9 
6 
6 


,0415 
.037 


1.80 


54 

.42 

.38 

.(55 

.52 

.73 

.22 

.25 

.22 

.31 

.24 

'^5 

ti5 

.03  7  5 

.035 


.385 
.41 


.SO 

.44 

6.40 
5.76 
4.63 


1.60 
1.44 
1.14 
1.60 
1.44 
1.14 
1.80 
1.62 
1.29 
2.20 
1.98 
1.58 
2.40 
2.16 
1.73 
2.60 
2.34 
1.97 
2.80 
2.52 
2.03 


Chicago. 


.  0376 
.03:57 


.165 
.35 

.42 


.075 
,105 

.16 


.63 
5.95} 

1.48 
1.4S 
1.67 
2.03 
3.33 
3. 40 
3.59 


0365 
.032 


1.20 


(*) 


1.00 


1.00 


(piantity  called  for. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  rlenoto  rates 
HARDWARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  18. 
HARDWARE — continued. 


Chisels,  c.  s.,  socket,  firmer,  2-inch,  handled, 
dozen 


Chisels,  c.  s.,  socket,  framing,  handled : 

^-inch doz . 


g-inch . 
i-inch . 
|-inch 


1-inch do. 

IJ-inch do. 

li-inch do. 

2-inch do. 


Clamps,  carpenter's,  iron,  to  open  10  inches, 

dozen 

Cleavers,  butcher's,  12-inch doz . 


Crowbars,  solid  steel,  wedge  point,  assorted 

sizes,  per  pound No.. 

Dividers,  c.  s.,  wing: 

tj  inches  long doz.. 

10  inches  long do. . . 

Drills: 

Blacksmith's,  horizontal No. . 

Blacksmith's,  vertical do.. . 


Breast 


.do.. 


Faucets : 

Brass,  racking,  ^-inch,  loose  key doz. 

AVood,  cork-lined,  No.  2 do.. 

Files,  flat,  bastard : 

10-iuch do.. 

12-inch do.. 

Files,  flat,  wood : 

12-inch do.. 


14-inch do . 


Points  of  delivery, 


St.  Louis. 


5 1*5 


Vi 


2 
t23 


13 


36 

18 

«5 


3.20 

2.88 
2.32 

2.40 
2.16 
1.74 
2.40 
2.16 
1.74 
2.40 
2.16 
1.74 
2.80 
2.52 
2.03. 
3.20 
2.88 
2.32 
3.60 
3.24 
2.61 
4.00 
3.60 
2.90 
4.80 
4.32 
3.48 

3.  63 
13.53 

11.28 

.0246 

1.09 

1.98 

1.04 
3.18 
4.22 
6.29 

tj.03 

1.68 
1.29 


.24 
.58 

1.04 
.98 
1.44 


Chicago. 


3.96 

3.33 
3.33 
3.33 
3.59 
3.96 
3.33 
3.70 
4.44 


3.96 
13.75 


.03 


1.10 
2.00 


1.45 

1.77 


3.42 

3.16 

.35 


.884 

.96 

1.33 

1.33 

1.33 

1.33 
1.68 

1.83 


3.76 


0265 


1.35 
4.65 

6.40 
6.05 
7.10 
1.70 
1.72 


1.14 
1.57 

1..57 
2.17 


3.00 
5.40 


1.79 


1.41 

.94 

1.94 

1.30 


*  "Only"  quantity  called  for. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1S99,  for  fnrniahing  Hupplies,  etc. — Continued. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


< 

1 

1 

s 

H 
d 

O 

3 

'a 

u 
J 

B 

< 

a 
.a 
O 

M.  M.  Buck  Manufac- 
turing Co. 

d 

Point  of  delivery. 

1 

Not  stated. 

Chicago. 

Not 
stated. 

Chicago. 

a 

J2i 

1 

2 
3 

4 

5 
7 

9 
10 

11 
111 
13 

1 

14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
V) 

20 
21 

23 
24 

4.32 

3.9G 

26 

27 

'^8 

9q 

.025 

.  0325 

30 
?1 

1  35 

1. 65 
3.00 

?■> 

2.50 

T^ 

1.45 
4.70 

1.  65 
6.00 
7.50 

"^'l 

12.00 

2.15 
2.15 
1.85 
2.85 

?•> 

2  65 

36 
37 
38 
^0 

40 
41 
42 

4S 

44 
4*1 

1.04 
1.44 

1.44 
1.98 

.94 
1.30 

1.30 
1  78 

.93 
1.28 

1.30 
1  80 

1.23 
1.71 

1.71 
2.35 

.94 

1.29 

1.29 

1.78 

.99 
1.37 

1.37 
1.88 

46 

17 

48 
4') 

50 
51 
52 
53 
54 

IND,  PT  2 34        *  "<J»b'"  quantity  called  foy. 
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Jhstract  of  proposals  received  and  contract.^  airarded  in  Chicago,  111.,  under 

[Note. — Fi^un-s  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HARDWARE— Contiuueil. 


Class  'No.  17. 
HARDWARE— continued. 


O* 


Points  of  deliv- 
ery. 


Chicago. 


Files,  half-round,  bastard  : 

10-inch , doz 

12-inch do . 

Files,  mill  saw : 

8-inch do . 

10-inch do. 

12-inch do. 

14-inch do. 

Files,  round,  bastard : 

6-inch do. 

8-incb do. 

10-inch do . 

12-inch do. 

14-inch do. 

Files,  square,  bastard,  12-inch do. 

Files,  slim,  taper,  saw : 

3-inch do . 

3i-inch do. 

4-inch do . 

4|-inc]i do. 

5-iuch do. 

6-iiicb do. 

Flatirons,  5  to  8  i)ounds per  lb.,  pairs 

Gates,  molasses,  2-irou doz 

Gauges : 

Marking,  brass  moiint«d do. 

Mortise,  screw  slide do . 

Slitting,  with  handle do. 

Gluepots,  No.  1,  porcelain  lined  . No 

Gouges,  c.  s.,  firmer,  handled  : 

g-inch  socket doz 

i-inch  socket do. 

S-incli  socket     do. 


16 

rs 

so 

65 

16 
14 
16 
iJl 
14 

i:{ 
yo 

50 
98 
47 
74 

8N 

'216 

1.% 


4 

2 

1 ; 

30 

lis 

111 


1.49 
1.93 

.702 
.921 
1.22 
1.75 

.57 
.702 
.921 
1.  22 
1.75 
1.66 

.329 
.329 
.351 
.372 
.416 
.504 


.24 


'Only'  quantity  called  for. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1S99,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Coutiuued. 
at  wliicli  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


cs  6 


Points  of  delivery. 


St.  Louis. 


Cliicago. 


All      j      Not 
points.      stated. 


Chicago. 


1.22 
1.58 

.57 

.75 

1.00 

1.44 

4.05 


1.00 
1.44 
1  29 


1.36 
1.29 
1.76 

1.67 

.64 

.61 

.84 

.80 

1.12 

1.06 

1.60 

1.52 

.52 

.49 

.64 

.61 

.84 

.80 

1.12 

1.06 

1.60 

1.52 

1.52 

1.44 

.30 
.28 
.30 
.28 
.32 
.30 
.34 
.32 
.38 
.36 
.46 
.44 
.021 
.»S 
6.50 
7.50 

1.93 
2.02 
2.89 
3.17 
3.72 
.32 

1.08 
.88 

1.40 
1.26 
1.01 

I.60 
1.44 
1.15 


1.15 

1.26 
1,49 

1.61 

.54 

.59 
.71 

.78 
.«5 

1.04 

I  .:ni 

1.48 

.44 

.48 
.54 
.59 
.71 

.78 

.95 

1.04 

1.36 

1.48 

1.41 

.ti55 

.28 
.5455 

.28 

.ar 

.30 
..iW 

.315 

.  35 

.:{« 

.  .425 
.0185 

I.  00 


1.65 
'.4.76 

'.4.41 

.31 

2.99 
3.49 
3.99 


1.36 
1.76 

.64 

.84 

1.12 

1.60 

.52 
.64 

.84 
1.12 
1.60 
1.52 

.30 
.30 
.32 
.34 
.38 
.46 


1.29 
1.68 

.60 

.79 

1.06 

1.52 


.79 
1.06 
1.52 
1.44 

.29 
.30 
.32 
.33 
.37 
.45 


1.23 
1.59 

.58 

.76 

1.01 

1.44 

.47 

.58 

.76 

1.01 

1.44 

1.37 

.27 
.27 
.29 
.31 
.35 
.42 


. 02125 


1.20 
1.56 

.57 
.75 
1.00 
1.42 

.46 
.57 
.75 
1.00 
1.42 
1.35 

.26 
.26 
.28 
.30 
.34 
.41 


.76 
1.00 


1.00 
1.33 


1.90 
1.80 


.36 
.36 


,55 
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HARDWARE CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicayo,  III.,  under 

[Figures  in  large  typo  denote  rates 
HARDWARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWARE— continued. 


Gouges,  c.  s.,  firmer,  handled : 
i-incb  socket 


^-iuch  socket 
l-iuch  socket 


.  doz . 
.do-, 
.do.. 


Grindstones  (per  pound)  weighing — 

50  pounds No.. 

100  pounds do... 

150  pounds do... 

250  pounds do. . . 

Grindstone  fixtures,  17  inches,  improved  patent  cap,  extra 

heavy No . . 

Hair  clippers,  good  quality do. .. 


H.aramers : 

Claw,  solid,  c.  s.,  adz  eye,  forged, No.  1| doz. 


Farriers',  shoeing,  c.  s. 


.do. 


Farriers',    turning,     half-briglit,    assorted,    2  to  2.^ 

pounds dozT 

Hammers,  machinists',  ball  pien : 

IJ-pound No . 


2|-pound do 


Hammers,  riveting,  solid,  c.  s: 

Impound doz . 


l§-pound do. 

1  |-pound do  - 


Hammers,  sledge,  blacksmiths',  solid,  c.  s. : 

2-pouiid No . 

3-pound do. . 

6-ponnd do . . 

8-pound do. . 

10-pound do . . 

Hammers,  masons'  ax  finish,  solid,  c.  s. : 

5-pound do . . 

8-pound do. . 

12  pound do.. 


357 

08 

9 

5 

400 
177 


7« 
lO 


4« 
:{5 


39 
33 
33 

7 
16 

37 
16 
lO 


^ 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


3.05 

9.45 
.32 

.38 

1.  831 
1.914 
1.998 


.125 

.15 

.25 

.333 

.416 

.378 
.444 
.666 


.45 
.54 

3.60 
4.00 
4.80 


.44 
.49 
.42 
.56 

.70 


a  2.  90 


Only"  quantity  called  for » 


a  Per  dozen. 


HARDWARE CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Contiuued. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued . 


^ 

>i 

^ 

5 

1 

S-i 

i 

o 

.a 

^ 

1 

P. 
'5 

1 

p4 

§ 

1 

o 

1 

be 
1 

'm  6 
3 

o 

< 
t 
1 

^-5 

-^ 

O 

w 

i-s 

^ 

O 

^ 

c; 

Points  of  delivery. 

tH 

Chicago 
or  New 
York. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

Not 
.stated. 

(Chicago, 

a 

i.ro 

1.53 

4.24 

1 

2 

1.23 

3 

1.80 

1.62 

4.49 

^ 

5 

1.30 

6 

1.90 

1.71 

4.74 

7 

8 

1.37 

9 

.045 
.04  5 
.04  5 
.075 

.  0072 
.  0072 
.  0072 
.0083 

.31 

.375 
1.04 

.  0065 
.  0065 
.0065 
.  0095 

.51 
.43 
.43 

10 

11 

l'> 



13 

14 

.46 

.45 

15 

16 

.45 

.42 

17 

.75 

.46 
.70 
.72 

18 
19 
20 

4.38 
2.H9 

3.20 
2.28 

3.80 

3.45 
2.40 

3.80 

OJ 

22 

2.19 

2.28 

23 

3. 15 

2  10 

2.80 

3.05 

2.80 

4  125 

24 

25 

3.04 

'^.«;{ 

3.15 

3.86 

26 

n.'js 

9.00 

14.25 

?7 

55 

a4.14 

.38 

•  4  70 

.4825 

28 
29 

.35 

.29 

30 

90 

a  J.OO 

a  5  98 

45 

a  5  70 

.  5825 

31 

32 

.41 

.34 

33 

3.15 
a.30 

2.  .^.5 

3.38 

6.25 

3.15 

4.125 

31 

35 

2.10 

36 

3.  .35 

2.73 

3.  42 

h   25 

3.40 

4. 125 

37 

3.50 

38 

2. 23 

39 

3.75 

2.91 

3.  60 

/>.30 

3.60 

4.40 

40 

'^.ro 

41 

2.  38 

42 

.1 175 

1 3''5 

c   06 

18 

16 

2'>') 

43 
44 
45 
46 
47 

48 
49 
50 

.II07 

.  16 

c   06 

.22 

.24 

97 

.'i  1  *.i 

25 

c   051 

36 

36 

45 

.:to 

.  335 

c   051 

.48 

48 

60 

.20 
.42 
.63 

.42 

.  295 

.47 

.71 

C.051 

c   072 
c .  072 
C.072 

.60 

.50 
.80 
1.20 

.60 

.50 
.80 
1.20 

.75 

h  Each. 


c  INr  pound. 
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HARDWARE CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertisement 
of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Contiuued. 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  donote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  beeu  awarded.] 
HARDWARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HAEDWAEE— contiuued. 


tc 

o 

S 

tc 

ri 

O 
as 

=2 

PS 

OS 

M 

-s 

t>> 

o 

cS 

>A 

H 

'H 

'^ 

PM 

^ 

W 

<B 

hi 

u 

pt 

fe 

8 

?. 

£ 

w 

o 

Ph 

^ 

^-s 

Points  of  delivery. 


St. 
Louis. 


Chi- 
cago. 


Not 
stated 


Chicago. 


Hammers,   tack,   upholsterer's 
pattern,  malleable  iron  . .  .doz. . 


Hatchets,  c.  s. : 

Broad,  6-inch  cut,  steel  head, 
single  bevel,  handled. doz. 

Laffhing,  2-inch  blade. .  .do. . 


Shingling,  No.  2  . . . 


.do.. 


Hinge  hasps: 

6-inch do.. 

10-inch do. . 

Hinges,  extra  heavy,  T: 

8-inch doz.  prs. 

10-inch do.. 

r2-inch do.. 

Hinges,  heavy,  strap : 

8-inch do.. 

lOinch do.. 

12-inch do.. 

Hinges,  light,  strap : 

6-inch do.. 

8-inch do.. 

10-inch do.. 

12-inch do.. 

Hinges,  light,  T: 

6-inch do.. 

8-inch do.. 

lO-inch do . . 

Hooks,  hat  and  coat,  schoolhouse 
pattern,  heavy doz. 

Iron,  band,  per  100  pounds : 

ihyl lbs. 

|by  1 do.. 

iby  U do.. 

ibyli do.. 

l^n do.. 

|by2 do... 

Jby3 ...do... 

^hy3i do... 

f^g  by  1 do... 

-^^  by  2 do... 


34 


48 

:S5 

19 
15 

18 

34 

18 
30 

:j7 

16 

9 

8 

19 

13 

3 

540 


1,400 
1,300 
1,100 
1,700 
3,500 
3,000 
850 
lOO 
1,200 

i,ioo 


6.89 
5.85 
5.85 
6.35 
4.58 


3.55 
3.20 
2.42 

.30 
.57 

1.03 
1.54 

2.07 

.82 
1.20 
1.70 

.37 

.53 

.72 

1.04 

.35 
.45 
.67 


I.IO 

.60 
.33 


6.47 

7.42 
5.95 
6.00 
11.80 
6.00 
5.40 
3.16 
3.35 
3.82 

.38 
.54 

.93 
1.35 

1.88 

.69 
1.13 
1.56 

.35 
.49 
.67 
.98 

.33 
.40 
.59 

al.60 
al.40 


1.14 
1.64 
2.33 


1.33 
1.96 

.44 

.53 

.84 

1.22 

.40 
.50 
.74 


2.35 
2.15 
2.15 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.10 
2.00 


3.15 
3.00 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.90 


2.00 
2.30 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.10 


a  Per  gross. 


"  Only  "  quantity  called  for. 


HARDWARE CONTINUED. 
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Jh.stract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertiseinent 
of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
HARDWARE— Continued. 


11)  { 
11 
12 
1:5  I 

14  { 
ir,  ; 
16  I 

17! 

18  ! 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWAUE — continued. 


Iron  band,  per  100  i)Ounds : 

Vc^jy^ ^^s 

/',.  by3i do. 

h^Y^ fjo- 

tbI>.v5 do. 

Iron,  boiler,  J-iu(ii,  i)er  lUO  pounds do. 

Iron,  flat-bar,  per  100  pounds : 

iMh <^o- 

il>yS '!<>• 

i}>yi •]«- 

ibyij <i«>- 

ibyH <|o- 

Jbyll do. 

iby2 do. 

iby2i ....do. 

iby2^ do. 

^I)y4 do. 

j>  by  2 do . 

^bV2i do. 

/sby2| do. 

iijby3i ,lo. 

g  by  i do. 

iby  § do. 

§  b  y  J do. 

gbVl do. 

ibyU <b>. 

g  bv  IJf do. 

§  b  V  2 do. 

§b:y2i do. 

gby3 do. 

iby3^ do. 

/cbyl do. 

T^B  b  y  1 1 do. 

t'c  by  1 J do. 

khyl do. 

^bVl do. 

I  by  l.^j do. 

ibylj do. 

M»j2 do. 

|bV2^ do. 

i  by  2i do. 

Jby  3  i do . 

ibVlJ do. 

8  by  2 do. 

I  by  2^ do. 

iby3 do. 


Points  of  delivery.  -g 

s 


Chicago. 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


75 


1.90 

1 
2.10 

1.90 

2.10 

1.90 

2.10 

1.95 

2.20 

2.20 

2.70 

1.95 

2.20 

1.85 

2.00 

1.85 

2.00 

l.SO 

1.90 

1.80 

1.90 

1.80 

1.90 

1.80 

1.90  1 

1.80 

1.90 

1.80 

1.90 

1.80 

1.90  1 

1.80 

1.90 

1.80 

1.90 

1.80 

1.90 

2.15 

2.60 

1.95 

2.20 

1.90 

2.10 

1.80 

1.90 

1.75 

1.80 

I.70 

1.70 

1.70 

1.70 

i.ro 

1.70 

i.ro 

1.70 

I.ro 

1.70 

1.90 

2.10 

I.ro 

1.70 

I.ro 

1.70 

1.90 

2.10 

1.80 

1.90 

I.ro 

1.70 

I.ro 

1.70 

I.ro 

1.70 

I.ro 

1.70 

I.ro 

1.70 

I.ro 

1.70 

j.ro 

1.70 

I.ro 

1.70 

I.ro 

1.70 

I.ro 

1.70 

t  No  bid. 


Only"  quantity  called  for 
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HARDWARE — CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  aivarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertisement 
of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
HARDWARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWARE— continued. 


-K 

^J 

M 

;-l 

p 

M 

• 

,i4 

s 

s 

^ 

M 

ki 

Ph 

<i 

yA 

t-3 

W 

-a 

Qi 

t>j 

t-5 

Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


Iron,  half-round,  per  100  pounds : 

finch 

|-inch 

|-inch 

1-inch 

li-inch 


-lbs. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Iron,  hoop,  l|-incb,per  100  pounds do... 

Iron,  Juniata,  per  loO  pounds : 

Jbyl do... 

Jbyl do... 

Sheet,  galvanized, 28-iucIi,  No.  25. do... 
Iron,  oval,  J  to  1  incb,  assoi-ted,  jter  100 

pounds lbs.. 

Iron,  round,  per  100  jjouuds : 

|-inch do. . . 

A-inch do... 


g-inch.. 
7e-iuch. 
^-inch. 


do. 

_  ;-incb do . . 

g-inch do. 

|-inch do.. 

|-inch do . . 

l-inch do . . 

l^inch do.. 

Iron,  .sheet,  per  100  pounds: 

tV  inch  thick do.. 


I  inch  thick do . . 

No.  26 do.. 

Iron,  square,  per  100  pounds : 

§-inch - do . . 

|-inch do.. 

finch do.. 

|-inch do. . 

1-inch do . . 

Iron,  Swede,  per  100  pounds : 

§  by  1  inch do . . 

I  by  IJ  inches do.. 

h  by  2  inches do.. 

I  by  I  inch do.. 

1  by  1  inch do.. 


i,ooo 

1,500 
950 
450 
lOO 
500 

yoo 
yoo 

1,050 

1,300 

3,400 

5,<>00 
4,<>00 

r,roo 
3,ooo 

8,000 
6,400 
4,400 
5,500 

3,N50 

1 1,350 
1,930 

OOO 
1,650 
1,600 
1,330 

600 

3,000 
'^,400 
1,700 
300 
1,300 


2.20 
2.10 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


2.55 

2.20 
2.10 
2.00 
1.95 
1.90 
1.90 
1.85 
1.80 
1.80 
1.70 
1.70 


2.00 
1.90 
1.85 
1.80 
1.75 

3.60 
3.55 
3.50 
3.55 
3.50 


3.15 
'^.05 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 

3.30 
3.30 


iJ.30 

3.15 
3.05 
1.95 
1.90 
1.85 
1.85 
1.80 
1.75 
1.75 
1.70 
1.70 


1.95 

1.85 
1.80 
1.75 
1.70 


2.60 
2.40 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 

2.35 
2.15 


2.70 

2.60 
2.40 
2.20 
2.10 
2.00 
2.00 
1.90 
1.80 
1.80 
1.70 
1.70 


2.20 
2.00 
1.90 
1.80 
1  70 

3.70 
3.60 
3.50 
3.60 
3.50 


3.75 


3.45 


3.60 


3.50 


2.60 


'Only"  quantity  called  for. 


No  bid. 


HARDWARE CONTINUED. 
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Abstract  of  j^roposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertisement 
of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
HARDWARE-ConUnued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWARK— continued. 

i 

S 

6 
1 

o 

s 

a 

ft 

m 

h 
11: 

!^ 

A 
H 

1 

s 

CD 

1 

i 
1 

1 

i 

■g 

1 
1 

eg 

s 

a 

•-5 

u 

Points  of  delivery. 

u 

i 

Chicago, 

L?uis.            Chicago. 

1 

Chic, 
or 

N.Y. 

% 

a 

1 

Knives    and    forks,  cocoa 
handle,  with  bolster,  per 
pair pairs . . 

Knives: 

Butcher,  8-inch,  cocoa 
liandle,  witiiout  bol- 
ster  doz.. 

Carving,    and    forks, 
cocoa     handle,    per 
pair pairs.. 

Chopping,  iron  handle, 
dozen 

ll,9t25 

ISO 

11 

5 

-it* 
57 

.0775 

.085 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.11 

3.45 

.48 

.075 
.085 

1.90 
2.39 

.47 

.071 

.07 
.08 

1.75 
2.35 

.35 

.65 

.08 

2.46 
1.59 

.40 
.47 

.82 
1.58 
1.39 

:j.70 

4.07 

1.12 

2.03 
1.43 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

2 
3 
4 

6 

7 

8 
9 

8 

10 
11 

1.60 
.35 

10 

n 

12 
13 
14 

Drawing,  10-inch,  C.S., 
carpenter's doz.. 

Drawing,  12-inch,  c.  s., 
carpenter's doz.. 

Horseshoeing doz. . 

Putty doz.. 

Skinning,  6  inch,  cocoa 
handle,  without  bol- 
ster  doz.. 

.85 
.48 

4.20 
3.88 
3.13 

4.  GO 
4.14 
3.34 
2.50 

1.10 
1.25 

2.25 
2.85 

12 
13 

11 

15 
16 
17 

15 
16 

17 

18 
19 

» 

2.42 
2.37 

2.82 

2.38 
2.70 
2.25 

18 
19 
'>0 

21 
22 
93 

1.00 
l.OO 

3.00 

21 
22 

9i 

24 
25 

1.73 
1.98 

24 

26 

26 

*  "Only"  quantity  called  for. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracis  awarded  in  Cliicago,  111.,  vndei- 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HARDWARE— Continued . 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWARE— continued. 


Ladles,  melting,  3J-incli  bowl doz. 

Latches,  thumb,  Roggen  pattern,  heavy do. 

Lead  in  pigs lbs. 

Locks : 

Closet,  3i  inch,  iron  bolt,  dead,  2  keys  .doz. 

Drawer,  2|  by  2  Indies,  iron,  2  keys do. 

Locks,  mineral  knob,  rim,  iron  bolt,  2  keys : 
4-inch doz . 

4^-inch do. 

5-inch do. 

6-lnch do . 

Locks : 

Mineral  knob,  mortise,  3|-incli,  iron  bolt,  2 
keys doz. 

Pad,  Iron  or  brass,  3-tumbler,  2  keys  each, 
assorted  combinations  on  each  shipping 
order doz . 

Sasli do. 

Mallets,  carpenters',  hickory,   round,  G  by   4 

inches doz . 

Nails,  oxshoe,  No.  5,  per  100  pounds lbs. 

Nails,  wire,  steel,  per  100  pounds : 

3d lbs. 

4d do. 

6d do. 

8d do. 

lOd do. 

12d do. 

20d do- 
sed  do. 

40d do. 

60d do. 

Fence,  8d do. 

Fence,  lOd do. 

Fence,  Tid do. 

Finishing,  6d do. 

Finishing,  8d do . 

Finishing,  lOd do . 

Bid  is  for  "only"  q^iantity  called  for. 


3 

fi,000 
13 
30 

65 

131 

45 

38 
39 
«9 


145 


5 
335 

13,100 

11,300 

10,000 

4<»,000 

53,000 

7,500 

3  f  ,000 

I9,000 

IS,000 

10,000 

1,400 

3,300 

2,»0© 

4, too 

6,000 

4,600 


u 


T, 

1^ 

Wo 

<c 

3 

a 

s^ 

Oh 

Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


(a) 
1.03 


.77 

.60 

1.40 

fl.85 
2.30 

3.  85 
1.45 


25 


.71 

.28 
.23 
.35 
.40 
.0445 

.92 
1.67 


1.42 
1.58 
1.97 
2.  05 
2.75 
3.54 
2.83 
3.60 
3.03 


1.51 
2.41 


2.  0!) 
2.40 
2.94 
3.80 


.3335 

.30 
.34 
.24 
.39 
.48 
.41 

1.07 
7.95 


Delivered  in  carload  lots  at  points  named. 
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adreriifiement  of  March  SO,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

at  wliich  contracts  have  heen  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


a 

5 
W 

r 

n 

i 

•-5 

Charles    T. 
Boyntou.  * 

It 

Points  of  delivery. 

Kansas 
City, 

Omaha, 

or  Sioux 

City. 

St.  Paul. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

St.  Paul. 

Sioux 

City, 

Omaha,  or 

Kansas 

City. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Xot 
stated. 

a 

95 
1.15 
.Z7 

1.12 

1.95 

1 

2 

4 
5 
6 

7 

.74 

.46 

.64 
.89 

1.335 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 

13 

1.325 
1.87 

3.88 

14 
15 

1          ! 

16 
17 





18 
19 
?0 

1.58 

1.00 

1.12 

1.70 

1.90 

2.90 

3.40 

.50 

.62 

.51 

1.  35 

1.07 

21 

99 

2.40 

23 
■^4 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 

38 

t  2.  975 
t  2.  K25 
i2.725 
1  2.  62.^ 
t  2.  575 
1  2.  575 
1  2.  525 
t  2.  525 
1 2.  525 
i  2.  525 
t  2.  625 
\  2.  575 
t  2.  575 
t  2.  975 
t  2.  875 
\  2.  775 

t  2.  825 
t  2.  675 
1  2.  575 
1  2.  475 
t  2.  425 
t  2.  425 
t  2.  375 
t  2.  375 
f2.375 
1 2.  375 
t  2.  475 
1  2.  425 
t  2. 425 
t  2.  825 
t  2.  725 
t2.625 

3.00 

a.45 

3.:J5 
2.tJ5 
3.20 

a.30 

a.  15 
t2.l5 
2.15 
2.15 

2.25 
2.20 
2.20 
2.60 
2.50 
2.40 



1 
2.  80             2.  R.^i 

2.90 
2.95 
2.65 
2,55 
2.50 
2.50 
2.45 
2.45 
2.45 
2.45 
2.55 
2.50 
2.50 
2.90 
2.80 
2.70 

3.  055 
2.  905 
2.805 
2.705 
2.655 
2.  655 
2.605 
2.605 
2.  G05 
2.  605 
2.  705 
2.655 
2.655 
3.055 
2.955 
2.855 

39 

2.65 
2.55 
2.45 
2.40 
2.40 
2.35 
2.35 
2.35 
2.35 
2.45 
2.40 
2.40 
2.80 
2.70 
2.60 

2.70 
2.60 
2.50 
2.45 
2.45 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.50 
2.45 
2.45 
2.85 
2.75 
2.65 

40 
41 

l'> 

43 

14 

15 

46 



47 

•tH 

4'» 

•■)0 

51 



5'> 

•iT 



54 

t  Prices  of  nails  are  for  quantity  in  proposal,  together  with 
vided  order  is  placed  before  June  25,  1899,  otherwise  void. 


per  cent  additional,  if  required,  pro- 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HARD  WARE— Continued . 


Class  Ko.  17. 
HARDWARE— continued. 


W 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


Kansas 
City, 

Omaha, 

or 
Sioux 
City. 


St. 
Paul. 


Nails,  horseshoe,  per  100  pounds: 

No.  5 Ihs 

No.  6 do. 

No.  7 do. 

No.  8 do. 

Nails,  wire,  steel,  per  100  pounds : 

Lath,  Spenny Ihs 

Shingle,  4-pe'nny do . 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  for— 

^-inch  bolt lbs 

5»5-inch  bolt do . 

|-inch  bolt do. 

|-inch  holt do. 

^-inch  bolt do . 

^«g-inch  bolt do. 

1-inch  bolt do. 

Oilers,  ziuc,  medium  size doz 

Oilstones,  Washita do. 

Packing: 

Hemp lbs 

Rubber,  I'g-inch do. 

Rubber,  J-inch do . 

Rubber,  ^^g-incli <lo. 

Rubber,  i-inch do. 

Yarn  (cotton  waste; do. 

Paper  (assorted),  per  quire: 

Emery qrs 

Sand do . 

Pencils,  carpenters' doz. 

Pinchers,  blacksmiths',  shoeing No 


lOO 
2,200 

i,yoo 

l,5JOO 

4,400 
7,100 

lOO 
70 
300 
250 
525 
500 
75« 
40 


340 
55 

350 

350 

I80 

l,200 
200 
535 
100 


64 


9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 


.  0718 
.0718 
.0418 
.02(58 
.  0288 
.0278 
.0258 


.34 
.39 
.46 
.72 


12.00 
11.00 
11.00 
10.00 


7.95 
7.95 
7.95 
7.95 

2.725 
2.575 

. 07125 
.055 

.02 1 
.024 
.033 
.021 

.40 
.45 

.55 
2.75 


.064 
.0825 


2.975 

2.825 


2.825 
2.675 


.1175 
.09 

.095 


b  6.  71 
67.24 
6  9.68 
6  4.03 

6  4.68 
6  2.97 


*Bid  is  for  "only"  quantity  called  for. 

t  Prices  of  nails  are  for  quantity  in  proposal,  together  with 
Tided  order  is  placed  before  June  25,  1899;  otherwise,  void. 


per  cent  additional  if  required,  pro 
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advertisemeiit  of  March  30,  1809,  for  furnisliiutj  supplies,  etc. — Coutiuued. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


o 
® 

g 

Charles  T.  Boynton. 

'3 
a 

6 

i 

.a 
O 

5 

m 

'3 

'.a 

1 

a 

id 

a 

go 

Ma 

II 

a 

3 

1 

1 

1-3 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chica- 
go. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

'5 

Sioux 
City, 

Omaha, 
or 

Kansas 
City. 

Chicago. 

St. 
Louis. 

Chicago. 

1 

a 

""."gs" 

7.95 
7.95 
7.95 
7.95 

«.65 
3.45 

.069 
.054 

.039 
.024 
.026 
.025 
.023 
.38 
.51 
.84 
ti.39 

10.00 
10.00 
10.  00 
10.00 

.075 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

::::::::" 



i 



2.85 
2.65 

2.90 
2.70 

2.95 
2.75 

3.105 
2.905 

.06 

.045 

.03 

.032 

.031 

.029 

.50 
.55 

.83 
a.  23 

15 
16 

17 

1.93 

.0775 
.065 
.145 
.09 

.145 
.09 

.145 
.09 

.145 
.09 

18 
19 



.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 

.0«5 

.115 
.079 

.14 
.38 

.14 
.38 

.14 

.38 

.14 
.38 

.095 
.126 

.ION 
.  095 
.126 

.ION 
.095 
.126 

.ION 
.095 
.126 

.I6M 

20 
91 

1  22 
23 
24 



25 
26 
•>7 

28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 

.20 
.14 

.1075 
.135 

.0775 
.10 
.27 
.08 

.11 
.32 

.34 

34 

35 
3fi 

37 
38 

.45 

39 
40 
41 



42 
43 
44 

45 
46 

a  Per  pound. 


6  Per  dozen. 
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HARDWARE — CONTINUED. 


Absiract  of  proposals  received  and  conlracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  wider  adveriisement 
of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Coutiuued. 

[Note.— Figures  iu  large  type  denote  rates  at  wliicb  contracts  have  been  awarded.  ] 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWARE— continued. 


Pinking  irons,  1-inch doz. 

Planes: 

Block,  6-inch,  knuckle  joint .Xo. 


Fore,  adjustable,  wood  bottoms  .do. 


Planes,  hollow  and  round,  c.  s. : 

1-inch pairs. 

IJ-iuch do. . 

l|-inch do. . 

Planes : 

Jack,  adjustable,  wood  bottoms.  .No. 


Jointers',  double-iron,  c.  s do. . 


Planes,  match,  plated : 

J-inch pairs . 

1-inch do. . 

Planes,  plow,  beech  wood,  screw-arm,  full 
set  of  irons,  c.  s.,  with  handle No. 

Planes,  skew  rabbet: 

|-inch do. . 

1-inch do. . 

IJ-inch do.. 

Planes,   smooth,    adjustable,    wood    bot- 
tom s No . 

Pliers,  c.  s.,  heavy : 

Flat-nose.  7-inch doz . 

Round-nose,  7-inch do.. 

End-cutting,  10-inch do. . 

Punches,  c.  s.,  belt,  to  drive,  assorted,  Nos. 
2,  3,  4,5,  and  6 doz. 


cy 


5 
62 


34 


5 
3 

105 


OO 


lO 


8 

lO 

3 

44 


St. 
Louis. 


.37 

.60 


.90 

.73 
.74 


.38 
.50 
.59 

.73 
.66 
.60 


.59 

.53 

.77 
.70 


.64 
.64 


2.86 
3.03 

3.49 

.26 
.36 
.31 

.64 
.50 
.54 


a.09 
3.09 
7.59 


.65 
.42 
.40 


W 


n 

o 

n 

a 

^ 

fi 

cS 

W 

0 

OD 

<D 

a 

<A 

m 

o 

Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


.39 

.544 

.575 

.405 

.248 

.74 

.74 

.955 

.955 

.52 

.56 
.56 


.37 

.60 

.67 

.699 

.775 
.775 
.56 
.80 
.87 
.93 
1.01 

.73 
.73 
.73 
.73 

3.17 
3.33 
3.74 

.29 
.29 
.34 

.34 
.535 
.67 
.6t$ 

.775 

1.54 
1.54 
7.65 
8.00 


.60 


Chicago. 


3.80 
"6.00 


5.  60 

5.60 

19.  20 


1.25 


'  Only  "  quantity  called  for. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicayo,Ill.,  under  advertisement 
of  March  30,  1899,  for  famishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[KOTE.— Figures  iu  large  tjpe  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


1 

* 

:a 

^ 

^ 

b 

m 

a 

i? 

i 

0 

a 

F^ 

Class  No.  17. 

f^ 

2 

.1 

1 

m 

.'2 

.a 
.2 

0 

3 

.2 

a 

6 

1 

m 

CS 

HARDWARE— continued. 

is 

es 

>> 

^ 

(A 

1 

^ 

0 

•-3 

Q 

.a 
0 

Points  of  delivery. 

u 

Chi- 

« 

6 

^> 

1 

s 

125 

St. 
Louis. 

Chi- 
cago. 

cago 

or 
New 
York. 

Chicago. 

•3 
02 

be 

3 
0 

=4 

Chicago. 

1 

1 

Punches,    conductors',    as- 

sorted shapes  olholes.doz. 

4 

2.40 

1.65 

2.99 







I 

2 

5.50 

2.47 

2 

3 

3.74 

3 

4 

Rasps,  horse: 

3.29 

4 

5 

12-inch doz.. 

li 

1.85 

I.<>1 

1.075 

1.70:i.70 

1.90 

2.06.... 

2.38 

5 

6 

1.88 

1.76 

6 

7 

1.68 

7 

8 

2.77 

8 

9 

1.90 

i 

9 

10 

14-inch do... 

:i6 

2.58 

3.36 

2.346 

2.35  2.39 

2.66 

2.85.... 

3.32 

10 

11 

2.64 

2.46 

11 

12 

2.37 

12 

13 

3.85 

13 

14 

Rasps,  wood : 

2.66 

14 

15 

Plat,  12inch do... 

0 

2.60 

3.31 

2.  293 

2.30  2.34 

2.60 

2.38.... 

3.09 

15 

16 

2.47 

2.40 

16 

17 

Fhit,  14-iucli do... 

5 

3.46 

3.94 

3.051  3.05 

3.10 

3.40 

3.18 

4.10 

n 

18 

3.28 

3.19 

1 

18 

19 

Hair  round, rjiiiclido. . . 

lO 

2.80 

3.38 

2.  469  2.  50 

2.52 

2.80 

2.55 



3.32 

19 

20 

2.64 

2.59 

20 

21 

Hall'-rouiHl,  Uijuli  do. . . 

f  o 

3.70 

3.14 

3.203 

3.30 

3.33 

3.70 

3.37 



4.40 

21 

22 

Rivet  sets : 

3.52 

3.42 

22 

23 

No.2 do... 

:t 

1.90 

1.10 

1.481 

3.00 

2.45 

23 

24 

1.04 

1.93 

24 

25 

Xo.3 do.    . 

•ii\ 

1.60 

1.10 

1.176 

2.40 

1.95 

25 

26 

.94 

1.53 

26 

27 

No.  7 do... 

i/k 

1.35 
.94 

.99 

.75 

1.50 

27 

28 



28 

Rivets  and  l)nrs,  copper: 

29 

i-inch,N().8 U.S.. 

:iO 

.ZO 

.  2375 

.25 

29 

30 

^-inch.  No.  12 do... 

g-inch,No.  8 do... 

ginch,  No.  12 do... 

IN 

lOO 

4iO 

.30 
.3;53 

.275 
.  2375 
.275 

.29 

30 

31 

.25 

31 

;i2 

32 

.29 

33 

l-incli,  No.8 do... 

i-in<h,  No.  12 do... 

|iu(!li,  No.8 do... 

175 

too 

IO.> 

-30 

.i'.ii 

.30 

.23/5 
.275 
.  2375 

.25 
.29 
.25 

33 

34 

;;;; 

34 

35 

.... 

.•55 

36 

!iiiich,No  12 do... 

lincli,No.8 do... 

!>0 

io.> 

.333 
.30 

.275 
.  2375 

.29 
.25 

36 

M 

:::::::: 

37 

38 

1  inch  No,  12 do  .. 

50 

.333 

.275 

.29 



38 

:i9 

Rivets,  iron,  j^g-incb.  No.  8, 

flat-head lbs.. 

lO 

.0625 

.048 

.054 

39 

{'" 

*■  "Only  "  quantity  called  for. 
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HARDWARE CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  aivardedin  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertisement 
of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 


[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
HARDWARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWARE— continued. 


Rivets,  iron,  No.  8,  flat-head : 

|-inch lbs . 

|-inch do.. 

1-inch do. . 

Rivets,  iron,  flat-head: 

y^  by  1  inch do . . 

Y^B  by  1|  inches do.. 

1%  by  2  inches do . . 

f»B  by  4  inches do.. 

\  by  1^  inches do.. 

J  by  I  inch do.. 

J  by  2  inches do.. 

J  by  2|inches do.. 

J  by  3^  inches do. . 

J  by  4 inches do.., 

15  l^y  I4  inches do.. 

y\  by  4J  inches do.. 

Rivets,  tinned-iron,  in  packages 
of  1,000: 


10 
12 
16 
24 
32 
Rules 


ounce M . 

ounce do. . 

ounce do.. 

ounce do . . 

ounce do. . 

boxwood,   2  foot,    4-fold, 


Full  brass-bound. 


.doz. 


Saw     blades,      butclier's    bow, 
20-inch do/.. 


Saw  clamps,  9-incli  jaw No . 


Saw  sets : 

For  crosscut  saws doz. 


For  handsaws do. . . 


5 
17 
44 

10 

25 

300 

50 

330 

30 

350 

370 

'260 

ti50 

50 

50 


9 
13 
35 
19 
Vi 

31 


10 
50 


* 

M 

i, 

riil 

§ 

q 

^ 

H 

g 

a 

M 

a 

1° 

a 
a 

fi 

6 

>. 

<c 

r^ 

bj. 

i» 

u 

5s 

c3 

03 

43 

!-( 

® 

A 

W 

0 

e 

0 

" 

Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


.0465 
.0395 
.0395 

.0372 
.0372 
.0372 
.0372 
.036 
.036 
.036 
.036 
.036 
.036 
.036 
.036 


.0581 
.0651 
.0768 
.0977 
.1256 


.06 

.0525 

.0525 

.036 
.036 
.036 

.041 
.035 
.035 
.035 
.035 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 


.0625 
.075 
.095 
.12 

2.21 
1.77 
2.95 
2.36 

2.50 


c3.85 
C2.25 
C3.60 

8.75 
8.60 
N.60 
10.50 
4.10 
4.90 
4.15 
6.15 
3.10 


.051 
.044 
.044 

.041 

.041 

.041 

.041 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 


al3. 12 
610.73 


69.94 
61.99 


6  58 
6.94 
62.12 
62.05 
61.66 


.05 
.056 
.066 
.OS4 
.ION 

2.20 


.82 

2.35 

2.70 

.22 

.32 


8.43 
8.93 


4.25 
4.58 
2.65 


.064 

.0725 

.084 

.1075 

.1375 


*  "Only"  quantity  called  for. 


a  330  pounds. 


6  For  the  entire  lot. 


cPer  dozen. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  at  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertisement 
of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Contiuued. 

[XoTE.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
HAllDWAKE— Continued. 


t^ 

i 

1 

1^ 

2 

H 

M 

<S) 

u 

;.! 

Class  No.  17. 

3 

8 
o 

o 

HARDWARE— continued. 

Points  of 

deliver^'. 

a 

®  ^ 

13 

k> 

>° 

'3 

d 

'i 

^ 

1 

3» 

o 

S 

jj 

S« 

• 

3 

o 

s 

^ 

& 

cc 

o 

'A 

"A 

Saws : 

1 

Back  (or  tenon),  12-iuch 

. -doz. . 

ti 

6.24 

10.00 

5.50 

1 

2 

6.75 

7.00 

7.10 

2 

3 

11.10 

3 

4 

Bracket 

..do... 

1 

7.25 

1.80 

4 

5 

Buck,  framed,  complete,  30-inch 

blade, 

5 

dozen  ......................... 

lit 

3.75 

4.00 

2.95 
3.65 

5.60 
5.00 

6 

6 

7 

4.00 

3.  25 

3.15 

7 

8 

5.00 

4.00 

3.70 

8 

9 

Saws,  circular: 

3.70 

9 

10 

26-inch,  crossiuit 

..No.. 

9 

5.98 

5.60 

6.15 

10 

n 

5.60 

11 

12 

23-inch,  rip 

-.do... 

2 

5.98 

5.60 

6.15 



12 

13 

5.60 

13 

14 

30-incli,  crosscut 

..do... 

.9 

7.69 

7.20 

8.00 

7.20 

14 
15 

15 

16 

30-inch,  rip 

..do... 

1 

7.69 

7.20 

8.00 

7.20 

Ifl 

17 

17 

Saws  crosscut: 

18 

5-foot,  with  handles 

..<h)... 

1  lO 

I.IO 

1.39 

1.305 

U 

19 

1.08 

la 

20 

G-foot  with  handles 

..do... 

ViO 

\,'.i'i 

1.64 

1.  55 

20 

21 

Saws,  hand,  26  inch: 

1.29 

21 

22 

6  to  8  points  to  the  inch 

-.doz.. 

i:i 

5.00 

a  10.  00 

5  60 

6.50 

22 

23 

5.50 

a  7.  50 

8  47 

5.50 

23 

24 

8.55 

a  8.  50 

11  00 

12,  00 

24 

25 

8.55 

4.50 

6  70 

21 

26 

10.39 

6.50 

2ft 

27 

10.40 

10.00 

21 

28 

7  to  9  points  to  the  inch 

..do... 

8 

5.00 

a  10.  00 

5  60 

6.50 

2( 

29 

5.50 

a  7.  50 

8.47 

5.50 

\ 

30 

8.  .55 

a  8.  50 

11.00 

12.00 

3{ 

31 

8.55 

4.50 

6.70 

3: 

32 

10.39 

6  50 

31 

33 

10.40 

10  00 

3i 

34 

8  to  10  points  to  the  inch 

..do... 

7 

5.00 

a  10. 00 

5.60 

6.50 

3v 

35 

5.50 

a  7.  50 

8.47 

5.50 

35 

36 

8.55 

a  8.  50 

11.00 

12.00 

36 

37 

8.55 

4.50 

6.70 

37 

38 

10.39 

6.50 

38 

39 

Saws: 

10.40 

10.00 

39 

40 

Keyhole,  12-incli  conipas.s 

..do... 

o 

.93 

2.40 

1.20 

40 

41 

1.50 

1.55 

^J.IO 

41 

42 

.88 

42 

43 

Meat,  butcher's  how,  20-inch  ... 

..do... 

4 

8.10 
8.10 

6  75 
5.  75 

9.75 
6.50 

4;\ 

44 

44 

45 

G.  00 

4.35 

7.84 

45 

46 

Kip,  28inch,  5  point.s 

..do... 

« 

5.49 
5.99 

a  11.  00 
a  8.  50 

6.15 
9.29 

46 

47 

47 

48 

».;i*» 

9.50 

12.85 

48 

49 

9.40 

5.  75 

49 

50 

12.  20 

7.75 

50 

51 

12.21 

11.25 

51 

o  If  straight  back  wanted,  75  cents  per  dozen  less. 
IND,  I'T  2 35 
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HARDWARE CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  bi  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figure.s  in  large  typo  denote  rates 
HARDWARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWARE — Continued. 


It 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


Scales : 

Butchers'  dial  face,  spring  balance,  square  dish 
30-pouud,  by  ounces No. 

Counter,  62-pouud ..do. . 

Scales,  hay  and  cattle,  standard  platform: 

6-ton. ...do.. 

10-ton do. . 

Scales,  platform,  counter,  240-pouud do. . 

Scales,  platform,  drop-lever, on  wheels: 

1,000  pound do . . 

l,5()0pound do. . 

Scissors,  ladies',  G-inch,  c.  s.,  full  size,  good  qual 
i  ty do7i . 

Screw-drivers : 

6-inch  steel  blade do. 

8-inch  steel  blade do., 

10-inch  steel  blade do. 

Screws : 

Wrought  iron,  bench,  IJ-inch No 

Wood,  bench,  2^-inch do. 

Screws,  wood,  iron : 

^-iuch.  No.  4 gross 

A-inch,  No.  5 do. 

|-iuch.  No.  5 do. 

|-inch,  No.  6 do. 

l-incli,  No.  7 do. 

3-iuch,No.8 do- 

l-inch.  No.  8 do . 

2  inch,  No.  9 do. 

1  inch,  N o.  9 do . 

l-mch,  No.lO do. 

IJ-inch,  No.  9 do. 

l|-inch,  No.  10 do . 

l|-inch.  No.  11 do. 

1§  inch.  No.  11 do. 

IJ-inch,  No.  12 do. 

If  inch.  No.  12 do . 

l|-inch,  No.  1 3 do . 

2-inch,  No.  13 do. 

2-inch,  No.  14 do. 

21-inch,  No.  14 do. 

2|-inch,  No.  15 do. 

2i-inch,No.  14 do. 

2^-inch,  No.  15 do. 

3-inch,  No.  16 do. 

3-inch,  No.  18 do. 


11 

5 

6 
3 

8 

3 

3 

t210 

9 

8 
5 


40 
ti3 

65 

75 

75 

OO 

125 

190 

150 

140 

335 

330 

5 

375 

13« 

185 

135 

85 

70 

70 

40 

35 

13 

40 

15 

30 

13 


26 


2.70 
3.78 
4.59 


3.35 
3.40 


.855 
1.18 
1.82 


0709 

.09 

0744 

.09 

0802 

.09 

0907 

.11 

0977 

.12 

1012 

.12 

1047 

.13 

1163 

.14 

128 

.16 

128 

.16 

1338 

.16 

1454 

.18 

1629 

.20 

1745 

.22 

192 

.24 

2094 

.26 

2385 

.30 

2676 

.34 

2793 

.35 

3142 

.43 

2967 

.37 

3374 

.42 

4189 

.52 

5178 

.64 

"Only  quantity  called  for. 


HARDWARE CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  ISOO,  for  fwrnishiny  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


1 

i 

1 

s 

3 

i 

i 

S 

2 

H 

I 

o 
® 

6 
>> 

1: 

s 

1 

3 

1 

< 

% 
1 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chicago  or 
New  York. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

Not  stated. 

Chicago. 

s 

1.86 

2.15 

1.78 

1 

3.35 

63.00 
85.00 

4.20 

14.90 
31.00 

2 
3 

t 

4 



5 

1.64 

6 

7 

8 

3.24 

2.68 

2.25 
2.00 

.67 

1.55 
.94 
2.10 
1.18 

2.49 

.36 

.18 

.043 

.043 

.048 

.05 

.053 

.06 

.062 

.064 

.ora 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.093 

.106 

.11 

.13 

.i:{ 

.145 

.16 

.17 

.lor 

.18 
.305 
.356 
.316 

3.43 

2.13 

.75 

.70 
1.10 

.97 
1.60 
1.14 

.27 
.165 

.069 

.07 

.0725 

.08 

.09 

.097 

.10 

.103 

.115 

.126 

.126 

.1325 

.144 

. 16125 

.173 

.19 

.2075 

. 23625 

.265 

.277 

.31 

.294 

.334 

.415 

.513 

9 

.  75 
1.00 
1.50 

10 

n 

12 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 



18 

.077 

.078 

.082 

.1035 

.10 

.1057 

.1110 

.1154 

.  1282 

.141 

.141 

.1475 

.163 

.1795 

.  1924 

.2116 

.2308 

.  263  , 

.295 

.3078 

.  3463 

.  3266 

.372 

.4617 

.507 

.08 

.08 

.085 

.09 

.10 

.12 

.125 

.13 

.135 

.15 

.15 

.155 

.175 

.20 

.215 

.23 

.25 

.29 

.33 

.34 

.39 

.36 

.42 

.50 

.61 

.0855 

.087 

.091 

.098 

.111 

.12 

.124 

.128 

.1425 

.157 

.157 

.164 

.178 

.20 

.214 

.235 

.256 

.292 

.318 

.342 

.385 

.363 

.413 

.513 

.634 

19 

?n 

*>! 

99, 

?3 

•>4 

?,5 

96 

?7 

?8 

9q 

30 

31 

31^ 

33 

34 

35 



36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

11 

4? 

43 

: 
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HARDWARE — CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  binder 

[Note.— Figures  iu  large  type  denote  rates 
H  AKD  W  ARE— Contin  ued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWARE- continued. 


Shears,  c.  s.,  trimmer's,  straight,  full  size,  good 
quality : 
8-inch doz . 

10-inch do.. 

Shears,  tailor's,  12-inch,  good  quality No. 

Shoes,  horse,  light,  assorted,  front  and  hind,  per 
100  pounds: 

No.O lbs. 

No.  1 do.. 

No.  2 do.. 

No.  3 do.. 

No.  4 do . . 

No.  5 do.- 

No.  6 do.. 

Shoes,  mule,  per  100  pounds : 

No.  2 do . . 

No.  3 do.. 

No.  4 do.. 

Shovels,  fire,  hand doz. 


Sieves,  iron  wire,  18-mesh,  tinframes do. . 

Spirit  levels,  with  plumb,  30iuch do.. 

Spoke  pointers,  adjustable No. 

Springs,  door,  spiral,  heavy doz . 

Squares : 

Bevel,  sliding  T,  10-inch do.. 

Framing,  steel,  2  inches  wide do . . 

Panel,  15-inch do.. 

Try,  4i-inch do . . 

Try  and  miter,  7i  inch do. . 

Try,  10-inck ". do . . 

Staples,  wrovight  iron,  3  inches  long do . . 

Steel,  cast,  bar : 

§  by  3  inches lbs. 

J  by  1  inch do.. 

Steel,  cast,  octagon : 

§-inch do. . 

|-inch do.. 

1-inch do. . 

1-inch do. . 

1-inch do . . 

IJ-inch do. . 


4r 

1 
1 


600 

y,ooo 

8,000 
7,300 
3,700 
3,300 
3,300 


500 

450 

335 

70 


16 

7 


40 
5i 


3 
5 

1 
170 

lOO 

330 
400 
650 
800 
750 
t200 


p< 

C3 

m 

* 

a 

a 

^6 

u 

^^ 

is 

-2  >> 

S 

y-E 

6 

^ 

>, 

® 

o 

A 

p^ 

H 

Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


3.25 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


36 


.0635 
.055J5 

.0635 
.05  7  5 
.0535 
.0535 
.0535 
.0535 


2.85 
2.85 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 

2.85 
2.85 
2.85 


4.47 


Chica- 
go or 
New 

York. 


4.32 
3.89 
6.59 


Only  quantity  called  for. 


a  Per  dozen. 


b  Shoenberger's  steel  shoes. 


HARDWARE — CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnisMng  supplies,  etc. — Coutinued. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARD  WARE— Continued . 


i 

.0 

"P. 

.-; 

w 

5 
1 

1 

0 

.2 

a 
a 

P 

t 
1 

-a 
0 

5 

m 

2 

'3 

1 

1 

id 

a 

Point.s  of  delivery. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

a 

2.80 
4.15 
2.25 

3.10 

2.sr 
4.3r 
3.35 

r7,  3.  19     ;<2./t« 

1 

2 

4 

5 

6  3.30 
6  3.30 
6  3.05 
6  3.05 
6  3.05 
6  3.05 
6  3.05 

6  3.30 
6  3.  30 
6  3  30 

C3.45 
C3.45 
c3.  20 
C3.20 
C3.20 
C3.20 
C3.20 

C3.45 
C3.45 

2.87 
2.87 
2.62 
2.  62 
2.62 
2.62 
2.62 

3,60 
3.60 
3.60 

fi 

3.10    d3. 19 
3.10    f/3.  19 
3.10    d^^.  19 
3.10    (Z3. 19 
3.10    d3. 19 
3.10    (Z3. 19 

3.10  U3. 19 
3. 10  \d  3. 19 
3.10    d3.  19 

fo2.49 

bi.A9 

6  3.49 
i>3.49 
?>3.49 

6  3.49 

6  3.49 
h  3.49 



7 

8 

q 

10 

11 

1? 

13 

1 

14 

1 

15 

.58 
.72 

.88 

.41 

.64 
.55 
.98 

I.5S 

6.00 
5.50 

3.40 

.32 
.35 
.60 
.90 

.80 

3.37 
5.54 
3.55 
5.83 
a4.90 

1.30 
.98 

1.62 
2.73 
3.50 
4.00 
5.25 

3.10 

.93 

2.04 

l.HO 

.025 

*.22 

.35 

.40 

.43 

.60 

.65 

*.80 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

?^ 

3.33 
.60 

24 

25 
26 
97 

28 
9q 



30 
31 
32 

33 

34 

36 
37 
38 
39 

.96 

2.14 

1.87 

.019 

e.67 

40 

41 

el.  55 

49. 

43 

.0625 
.  0625 

.0725 
.0675 
.0625 
.0625 
.0625 

.07 
.06 

.07 

.065 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.065 
.055 

.065 

.06 

.  055 

.055 

.055 

.055 

.065 
.065 

.055 

.06 

.055 

.055 

.055 

.055 

44 

45 

1 

46 

47 

49 

49 

50 

51 

c  Shoeuberger's  iron  .shoes 


d  Burden  Iron  Co.'s  shoes. 


e  Each. 
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HARDWARE CONTINUED. 


Ahsiract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago.  III.,  binder 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HARDWARE— Continued. 


Class  No,  17. 
HARDWARE— continued. 


Steel,  cast,  square: 

i-inch lbs. 

|-inch do.. 

|-incli do . . 

1-inch do. . 

li-inch do.. 

2-incli do . . 

Steel,  plow : 

J  by  3  inches do. . 

J  by  5  inches do.. 

J  by  6  inches do.. 

Steel,  spring: 

i  by  1  inch do.. 

J  by  1|  inches do . . 

J  by  ]^  inches do.. 

J  by l| inches do.. 

J  by  2  inches do. . 

J  by  1|- inches do.. 

I  by  6  inches do . . 

SteeJs,butcher's,  12-inch,  stag  handle doz. 

Stocks  and  dies,  blacksmith's : 

To  cut  1  inch  to  |  inch,  L.  H.,  and  1  inch  to  |  inch,  R, 
H.,  6  taps  and  3  dies  each No. 

To  cut  I  inch  to  §  inch,  L.  H.,  and  |  inch  to  i  inch,  R, 

H.,  6  taps  and  3  dies  each No . . 

Swage  blocks,  blacksmith's,  per  pound do.. 

Tacks,  iron  wire,  brass  heads,  upholsterer's,  size  No.  43, 

per  M M . 

Tacks,  cut,  full  half  weight,  per  dozen  papers: 

4-ounce papers . 

6-ounce do . . 

8-ounce do. . 

1 0-ounce do . . 

12-ounce do.. 

Tape  measures,  75-foot,  leather  case doz. 


Tire  shrinkers 


Toe  calks,  steel ; 
No.l 


...lbs. 


No.  2 do.. 

No.  3 do.- 

Trowels : 

brick,  10|-inch doz . 

plastering,  lOi-inch doz . 


200 
150 
175 
3  SO 
150 
300 

75 

75 

450 

735 
500 
750 
4,J5 
,<iOO 

•:joo 

400 


31 

31 
4 

50 

1,075 
1,135 
1,300 
1,350 

850 
4 


1,000 

i,ioo 

1,075 
6 
4 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


.0575 
.0535 
.0535 
.0535 
.0535 
.0535 


2.84 
2.C4 
2.64 
2.64 
2.64 
2.64 
2.84 


3.70 


1.56 
.0315 


.1725 
.  2625 
.3075 
.3525 


3.65 
4.10 

4.  35 
8.75 

.038a 

.0385 

.0385 


).00 


2.75 


1.63 
.03 


.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 


HARDWARE CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  March  SO,  1809,  for  fiirnisliin;/  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  wliicli  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


■^ 

M 

*. 

>J 

3 

H 

5 

a 

g 

Od 

So 

M 

fl^ 

2^ 

< 

^ 

« 

o 

tS 

(3 

Cj 

< 

O 

O 

Points  of  deliA-ery. 


St.  Louis. 


.06 

.05.5 

,055 

.055 

.055 

.055 


^ 


Chicago. 


2.49 

.0S35 

.099 
.12 
.143 
.165 
6.25 


4.65 

.038 
.O.'JS 
.03  S 


6.09 
3.67 
2.84 
6.  56 
3.63 


6.74 


3.51 
1.57 


.34 

.09125 

.0975 

10375 

.11 

5.77 
7.92 
37.80 


.0395 
.0395 
.0395 

3.38 

3.05 


,0675 
.  0625 
.0625 
.  0625 
.  0625 
.0625 

,0275 
,  0275 
.0275 

.035 
.035 
.03  5 
.03  5 
.03  5 
.03  5 
.03  5 


4.95 


2.47 
. 02375 


ft  4.  75 

c4.  00 
clG.m 


.('55 
.055 
.  055 
.055 
.055 

.0375 
.035 
.035 

.035 
.035 
.035 
.035 
.035 
.035 
.035 


.065 

.06 

.06  • 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.036 
.03  7 
.03  7 


.028 
.028 
.028 
.028 
.028 


3.49 


2.12 

.0275 


.026 
.026 
.026 
.026 
.026 
.026 
.026 


a  9.  41 
a  11.  81 
a  16.  68 
a  18.  96 
a  14. 88 


4.42 
5.31 


045 
045 
045 


Chicago  p,,.„„^ 


17.50 


5.65 


13.80 


*  "Only"  quantity  called  for. 
a  For  the  lot. 
b  Males  No.  2. 


c  Little  (Jiant  No.  1, 
d  Little  Giant  No.  2. 
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HARDWARE CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HARDWARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWARE — Continued. 


Tuyeres  (tweers),  iron,  duck's-nest  pat- 
tern,single,  No.  2,  heavy No.. 

Vises,  blacksmith's,  solid  box,  per  pound : 

6-inch  jaw No . . 

4^inch  jaw do . . . 

Vises: 

Carpenter's  oval  slide,  4-inch  jaw, 
number 

Gunsmith's,    parallel    filers,    4-inch 
jaw No . . 

"Washers,  iron,  for — 

^-inch  ])olt lbs. 

-x%  inch  bolt do. . 

§-inch  bolt do . . . 

J-inch  bolt... do... 

1-inch  bolt do . . . 

1-iuch  bolt do. . 

Wedges,  wood  chopper's,  solid  steel,  per 
pound : 

5-pound No. 

G-pound do . . . 

7-pound do. . . 

Well  wheels,  10-inch do.. 

Wire,  annealed: 

No.  16  gauge lbs . . 

No.  20  gauge do . . . 

No. 24  gauge do... 

Wire,  bright,  iron: 

No.  3  gauge do . . 

No.  6  gauge do . . 

No.  7  gauge do  .. 

No.  8  gauge do. .. 

No.  9  gauge do. .. 

No.  10  gauge do... 

No.  11  gauge do... 

No.  12  gauge do. .. 

No.  14  gauge do . . . 

No.  16  gauge do . . . 

No.  18  gauge do.. 

Wire  cloth  for  screens,  painted  . .  .sq.  ft. , 

Wire,  two-point  barbed,  galvanized,  main 

wires  not  larger  than  12J  gauge;  barbs 

not  larger  than  13J  gauge;  samples  in 

1-rod  lengths  required,  per  100  i)onnds : 

For  hog  fence,  space  between  barbs 

not  to  exceed  3  inches lbs . . 

For  cattle  fence,  space  between  barbs 
not  to  exceed  5  inches lbs . . 

Wire-fence  staples,  l|-inch,  steel,  galvan- 
ized, per  100  pounds lbs.. 


15 


13 
3 


33 
11 


200 
190 
480 
700 
600 
430 


13 
105 

74 

140 

160 

90 

135 

55 
65 
60 

300 
50 

300 
15 
50 

lOO 

OO 

65 

37,000 


11,400 


351,300 


14,300 


l§ 


6i 

«3 

o 
0 

s^ 

a 

1 

a 

t-5 

Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


. 06174 
.0388 


1.82 
2.42 


,0575 

.048 

,039 

.026 

.024 

,024 


.0245 
,0245 
,0245 


&8.10 
64.14 


.075 

.065 

.055 

.045 

.04 

.04 


45 


&6.35 
b'3.90 


Chi- 
cago or 

New 
York. 


fc6.93 
i3.62 


2.24 


3.53 


St.Louis 


66.60 
63.45 


5.70 
6.65 

.0495 

.044 

.0385 

.0275 

.022 

.022 


.0335 

.024 
.0335 

.024 
.0335 

.024 
.145 

.037 

.041 

.046 

.035 

.025 

.025 

.025 

.025 

.0275 

.0275 

.029 

.03 

.035 

.04 

.Ol 


2.65 


"Only"  quantity  called  for. 


a  Per  dozen. 


6  Each. 


c  Delivered  in  car-load  lota. 


HARDWARE CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1890,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


^' 


Hi  u 

o 
h3 

Is 
3^ 

a 

1; 

n 

.a 
o 

^•5 

Harry  B.  Lyford. 

Charles  T.  Boj-nton. 

Points  of  delivery. 

Chicago. 

9 

«2 

§0 

.5 

9 

CO 

O  S  CS 

.Sow 

1 

a 

.40 

.075 
.075 

.07 
.07 

2.55 

.05 
&4.5G 

.23 

66.60 
63.45 

1.95 

4.69 
1.95 

.046' 

1 

2 

4 

fy 

6 

7 

.055 
.0475 

.026 
.022 
.022 

.  0.595 
.0515 
.0425 
.0295 
.0255 
.  0255 



1 
1 

8 
q 

10 

.04125 

.0205 
.0305 

.0236 
.0273 
.0236 
.0273 
.0236 
.0273 
al.90 

.0.*? 

. 04125 
.  0625 

.  0295 
.  0295 
.  0295 
.  0295 
.  0295 
.032 
.032 
.  0335 
.036 
.04 
.  0425 
.011 
.011 

id) 
2.  875 
2.»35 

2.925 

2.875 

a.«a5 

2.  925 

3.8r5 

11 

1'> 

13 

14 

b.25 
^,.30 
6.35 

l-S 

16 
17 

18 
19 

1 

20 
''I 



?■> 

*.04 

1 

93 

1 

•^d 

■    ■ 

1 

'>'> 

*.03 
*.03S 

j 

'>r^ 



97 

i 

'>8 

•?9 

30 

31 



3? 

33 

34 

35 

*.0115 

.017 

36 

('0 
3. 125 
.$.175 

3.175 

3. 125 

3.175 

:M35 

2.975 
3.  025 
2.  975 
3.025 

C3.00 
c3.  00 
C2.95 

C3.00 
C3.00 
c2.  95 

C2.95 

C3.05 
C3.05 
c3.  00 

c3.  05 
c3.  05 
C3.00 

C3.00 

C3.10 
c3.  10 
o3.  05 

c3. 10 
<-3.  10 
C3.05 

C3.05 

c3.  255 
c3.  255 
c3.  205 

c3.  255 
c3.  255 
c3.  205 

c3.  205 

S7 

38 
39 
40 

41 

32 
43 

44 

d  Prices  are  for  quantity  named  in  ])roposal,  together  with  75  per  cent  additional  if  required,  pro- 
vided order  is  placed  prior  to  June  25,  1899. 
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HARDWARE— CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HARDWARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWAKE— continued. 


O' 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


Wire-fence  stretchers , No 

Wrenches,  screw,  black: 

8-inch doz 

10-inch do- 

12-inch do . 

15  inch do . 


Additional  for  training  schools. 

Bits,  auger,  c.  s.,  Cook's  pattern: 

^-inch do . . 

I'^g-inch do.. 

|-inch do . . 

/R-inch do . . 

^-inch 1 do . . 

§-inch do . . 

Blast  furnace,  combination,  hot  blast,  complete,  with  fire  pot 

number 

Cement,  gas  fitters',  in  5-pound  packages lbs 

Cutters,  pipe,  3-wheel : 

To  cut  ^  to  1  inch No 

To  cut  i  to  2  inches do.. 

Ladles,  melting: 

4-inch do. 

8-inch do 

Pliers,  gas: 

6-inch do. 

12-inch do. 

Ratchets,  sleeve: 

Handles  10  inches  long do.. 

Handles  17  inches  long do.. 

Reamers,  pipe,  ^,  J,  1,  l^,  1^.  2  inch do.. 

Stocks  and  dies  (solid) : 

I  to  1-inch do.. 

U  to  2  inch do. 

Taps,  pipe,  J,  J,  1,  IJ,  1^,  2  inch do.. 


J  32 


21 


21 
150 

11 

2N 

7 
4 

21 
21 

7 

2 
52 


23 
20 
54 


2.01     !       4.56 


2.  346         5.  32 


4.  021  I       9. 12 


085 


1.13 
1.50 


.20 
.36 

3.78 
6.84 
.37 
.50 
.63 
.75 
.93 
1.25 


.37 
.50 
.63 
.75 
.93 
1.25 


2  05 


2.395 


'Only"  quantity  called  for. 


HARDWARE CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  March  SO,  1S99,  for  fitrnislmu/  suppJies,  etc. — Continued. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HAEDWARE— Continued. 


>> 

1 

>> 
>> 

w 

6 

^  . 

.2 
'a 

& 

a 

a 
O 

1 

6 
® 

1 

1 

O 

Points  of  delivery. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

.33 

2.61 
3.98 
1.62 

3.13 

4.78 
1.95 

3.65 
5.58 
2.27 

6.27 
9.54 
3.90 

.33 
.36 

.44 

1.61 

2.42 
3.76 
1.95 
3.08 

1.93 
2.91 
4.51 
2.34 
3.60 

2.35 
3.39 
5.26 
2.73 
4.30 

3.NS 
5.82 
9.00 
4.68 
7.37 

1.53 
1.63 
1.71 

1 .90 
3.09 

1 

4.30 
5.75 

G.  00 
10.  25 

2.50 
3.00 
3.50 
6.00 

2 
3 

4 

C 

^ 

11 
11 
i: 

12 

Id 

11 

r 
1? 
i<^ 

2C 
21 

22 
2c 

9^ 



9f 



• 

')( 

')^ 

Oi 

3.50 

9( 

3.50 

.065 

1.35 
1.80 

.14 

1.35 

.34 
.43 

4.20 
7.60 
.47 
.63 
.78 
.94 
1.66 
2.25 

3.75 

5.00 

.47 

.63 

.78 

.94 

1.85 

2.48 



5.00 
.10 

1.13 
4.50 

.40 
4.25 

.25 

.82 

?f 

.045 

.9625 

1.28J 

3 

1.25 
2.65 

.17 

.51 

.32 
.59 

3.50 
6.30 
.33 
.41 
.51 
.61 
.80 
1.10 

2.75 
4.00 
.33 
.41 
.51 
.61 
.80 
1.10 

r 

T 

.095 

a  1.10 

9^ 

gf 

.14 
.29 

5.fM> 

.as 

.47 

.«!> 
.94 

:{.oo 

4.00 

.:«N 

.47 
.56 
.69 
.94 

.13 

.3$ 

.161 
.26f 

3.31 
5.98 
.335 
.45 
.56 
.675 
1.243 
1.68; 

2.56i 
3.42 

.45 

.56 

.675 

1.24  J 

1.682 

?( 

T 

9 

•^f 

.40 
.52 
.65 

-.11 

1.30 

3.10 
4.  25 
.40 
.52 
.65 
.78 
.95 
1.30 

4f 

4 
4^ 
4: 

4f 

,1' 

d' 

41 
5( 
51 
55 
5[ 

a  Per  dozen. 
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HARDWARE CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  lyroposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertise- 
ment of  March  30,  1S99 ,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  wliicb  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
HARDWARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWARE— continued. 


Vise,  pipe,  malleable  iron,  to 
hold  J  to  2  inch  pipe..  No. 
Wrenches,  pipe : 

8-inch do.. 


18-inch do.. 


Bibbs,  lever  handle,  plain, 
finished,  for  iron  pipe : 

Jinch No.. 

g-inch do. .. 

1-inch do... 

Bibbs,  lever  handles,  plain, 
finished,   for    lead    pipe, 

^  inch No . . 

Bibbs,  compression,  plain, 
finished,  for  iron  pipe : 

^-inch No.. 

|-iuch do... 

1-inch do... 

Boiler  elbows,  with  unions, 
malleable  iron,  bent,  male : 

1-inch No. 

1-inch do... 

Boiler  coupling,  with  unions, 
malleable  iron,  straight, 
male: 

1-inch No.. 

1-inch do... 

Bushings,  malleable  iron : 

^  by  I  inch No.. 

I  by  1  inch do... 

1  by  \\  inches do... 

IJ  by  1§  inches do. . . 

1^  by  2  inches do . . . 

Caps,  malleable  iron,  black: 

|-inch No.. 

f-inch do... 

1-inch do. .. 

IJ-inch do... 

1^-inch do. .. 

2-inch do . . . 

Caps,  malleable  iron,  gal- 
vanized: 

^-inch No.. 

1-inch do... 

1-inch do.. . 

IJ-inch do... 

l|-inch do. .. 

2-inch do... 


ii6 
50 

36 


no 

30 
45 


ZO 


133 

340 

65 


300 
375 
3'^0 

'^75 

135 

190 
155 
J  35 
145 


35 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


6 

^ 

O 

C3 

>j 

^ 

\^ 

7. 

S 

. 

1, 

m 

o 

o 
O 

o 

^ 

yA 

V-, 

O 

• 

6 

.2 
1 

00 

a 

(S 

2 

6 
O 

a 
2 

So 

^  be 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago.    ^St.^^ 


1.52 


a.  65 
.70 


1.65 

.92 

.80 

.60 

1.44 

1.60 

1.00 


Chicago. 


.74 
.70 
.65 
1.48 
.40 
1.31 


1.85 
.76 


2.20 


1.60 


.55 

.85 
1.25 


48 


.40 

.60 

1.15 


.21 
.30 


.21 

.30 


2.25 
1.00 

2.00 


.49 
.76 
1.  13 


.44 


.3S 

.59 

I.09 


.15 
.15 

.0075 
.Ol 
.0125 
.03 


.015 
,018 
.021 
,027 

.0421.035 


i>.064 
6.064 
b.064 
b .  052 
6.052 
6.052 


.0075 
.0135 
.015 

.031 
.052 
.06i 


.Ol 

.015 

.03 

.  04625 

.07 

.095 


1.60 

.72 


.45i 
.69i 
1.04 


.39 

.60 

1.11 


.13 
.13 


.13 
.13 

.01 

.012 

.014 

.018 

.028 


.0128 

.0192 

.0356 

.03S4 

0513 


0128 
0192 
0272 
.03S4 
.060N 
.OS33 


St. 
Louis. 


,52 

.80 
1.20 


.60 
1.15 


0135 

014 

02 

023 

036 

015 

02 

03 

042 

00 

076 


.02 

.032 

.045 

.  065 

.095 

.125 


'Only"  quantity  called  for.  a  Can  only  fuinish  15. 


b Per  pound. 


HARDWARE CONTINUED. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertise- 
ment of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
HARDWARE -Continued. 


Class  'No.  17. 
HARD  WAKE — continued. 


(y 


Points  of  delivery. 


St. 
Louis. 


Chicago. 


Couplings,  wronght-iron : 

^-incli No. 

|-inch do . . 

1-inch do. . 

14-inch do  -  - 

1^-inch do. . 

2incli do . . 

Couplings,  wrought-iron,  galvanized : 

^-inch do . . 

3-inch do.. 

1-inch do . . 

l|-inch do. . 

1  ^-inch do. . 

2-inch do.. 

Couplings,  R.  and  L.,  malleable  iron,  black : 

J-inch do. . 

Jinch do.. 

1-inch do.. 

1  J-iuch do . . 

l|-inch do . . 

2-)nch. do.. 

Couplings,  R.  and  L.,  malleable  iron,  galvanized 

1-inch No. 

|-iucli do. . 

1  -incli do . . 

14-inch do.. 

l|-inch do.. 

2-inch do . . 

Crosses,  malleable  iron,  black : 

^  inch -. do . . 

|-inch do.. 

1-inch do. . 

14-inch do. . 

1^-inch do.. 

2-inch do.. 

Crosses,  malleable  iron,  galvanized : 

^-iuch do. . 

H-inch do.. 

linch do.. 

14-inch do.. 

l^-inch do.. 

2-inch do. . 

Elbows,  malleable  iron,  black : 

^-inch do.. 

3-inch do.. 

1  inch do.. 

14inch do.. 

H-inch do.. 

2  inch do . . 

Elbows,  niajleable  iron,  galvanized : 

^■inch do.. 

5-inch do.. 

1-inch do . . 

14  inch do. . 

IJ-inch do. . 

2-inch do.. 


45 
14>0 
156 
lOti 

SO 
105 

65 
160 

85 
lii5 

»o 

135 

85 
115 
100 
100 

to 

60 

50 
135 

75 
85 
50 
80 

ii5 
50 
60 
35 
40 
tJ5 

40 
60 
45 
60 
50 
55 

350 

6ro 

540 
4  00 
360 
4  20 

100 

'^50 

145 
ViO 
170 


.02 

.029 

.035 

,042 

.0.52 

.07 

.029 
.033 
.045 
.055 
.08 
.10 

.022 

.032 

.04 

.063 

.09 

.125 

.025 

.047 

.008 

,085 

,14 

,18 

,03 

.054 

,075 

.10 

.15 

.25 

,045 
,06 
,11 
,15 


025 

037 

054 

06 

094 

124 

,035 

,05 

,08 

,10 

,148 

,22 


.0178 
.  025 
.  0325 
.0425 
.0525 
.07 

.025 
.  0325 
.045 
0625 
.08 
.10 

i>.064 
6.064 
h .  052 
b.052 
6.052 
6.052 


092 
092 

08 
08 
08 
08 

08 

064 

064 

052 

052 

052 

108 

092 

092 

08 

08 

08 


6 .  064 
6 .  052 
0 .  052 
6.044 
6 .  044 
b.QU 

6.092 

6.08 

6.08 

6.072 

6.072 

6.072 


•Olf 
.024 
.032 
.042 
.05 


.025 

.032 

.042 

.06 

.08 

.095 

.018 

.08 

.04 

.06 

.085 

.12^ 

.024 

.04^ 

.06 

.08i 

.132 

.178 

■  OH 
.04 
.05i 
.0675 

.0775 

.15^ 

.046 
.056 
.076 
.10 
.1  16 

.016 

.O'^ti 

.033 

.0375 

.04t4 

.07 

.018 
.03'i 
.0175 
.0575 
.07 '.4  5 
•  Hi 


.0133 

.019 

.0347 

.03543 

.0399 

.053'^ 

.019 

.0347 

.034t2 

.0475 

.0608 

.076 

.0128 

.01 92 

.0356 

.04 

.0576 

.083id 

.016 
.0373 
.04 
.056 

.088 
.13 

.0 1 93 
.033 
.048 
.0604 

.096 
.16 

.0373 
.04 
.073 
.096 

.144 

.24 

.016 

.024 

.  0352 

.04 

.056 

.08 

.0224 
.  032 
.512 
.  064 
.096 
.144 


'Only"  quantity  called  for. 


6  Per  pound. 
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HARDWARE CONTINUED. 


Ahsiract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertisement 
of  March  30, 1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Coutinued. 

[Note. — Figures  iu  heavy  tj'pe  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

H  ARD  WAKE— Continued . 


Class  'No.  17. 
HARDWARE— continued. 


S^ 


^ 

® 
^ 

o 

w 

w 

M 

l-J 

Ph 

Points  of  delivery 


St. 
Louis.* 


Chicago. 


Elbows,  R.  and  L.,  malleable  iron,  black : 

J-inch No 

i-inch do. 

1-inch do. 

l|-inch do. 

1^-inch do . 

2-inch do. 

Elbows,  R.  and  L.,  malleable  iron,  galvanized  : 

J-inch No 

finch do . 

1-inch do . 

1  J-inch do  - 

l|-inch do. 

2-inch do. 

Elbows,  malleable  iron,  black,  side  outlet: 

J-inch do. 

|-inch do . 

1-inch do . 

IJ-inch do . 

li-inch do . 

2-inch do. 

Elbows,  malleable  iron,  galvanized,  side  outlet : 

|-lneh No 

|-inch do. 

1-inch do. 

IJ-inch do . 

l|-inch do. 

2-inch do. 

Gas  service  cocks,  brass,  female : 

|-inch do . 

1-inch do . 

IJ-inch do . 

Nipples,  shoulder,  wrought  iron,  black : 

J-inch do . 

f -inch do . 

1-inch do . 

1^-inch do. 

1^-inch do. 

2-inch do 

Nipples,  shoulder,  wi-onght  iron,  galvanized  : 

J-inch No 

|-inch do . 

1-inch do . 

IJ-inch do  - 

l|-inch do . 

2-inch do. 


25 
40 
60 
45 
30 
30 

45 
OO 
60 
45 
35 
30 

3 
35 
30 
13 
13 
13 

35 
50 
45 
30 

a 

6 

30 
30 

18 

135 
300 
335 
160 
160 
160 

35 
130 
130 

S5 
90 
80 


,03 

.044 

,062 

,08 

,10 

,1B 

,04 

,055 

,087 

,11 

,16 

,235 

.03 

,045 

,074 

,11 

,15 

,22 

,035 

,06 

,09 

,135 

,19 

,25 

,32 
,40 
.65 

,01 

,013 

,015 

,022 

,025 

,032 

,013 

,018 

,022 

,032 

,04 

,05 


a.  08 

.025 

a.  064 

.0321 

a.  064 

.0375 

a.  052 

.05 

a.  052 

.07i 

a.  052 

.083 

a.  108 

.033 

a.  092 

.044 

a.  092 

.05i 
.0735 

a.  08 

a.  08 

.088 

a.  08 

.136 

a. 08 

.022 

a.  064 

.032 

a.  064 

.0375 

a .  064 

.05 

a.  064 

.075 

a.  064 

.1375 

a  1.08 

.038 

a.  092 

.044 

a.  092 

.0475 

a.  092 

.06i 
.005 

a.  092 

a.  092 

.1575 

a. 40 

.44 

«.52 

.57 

a. 78 

.86 

.018 

.01 

.021 

.012 

.027 

.014 

.036 

.02 

.045 

.0225 

.057 

.03 

.021 

.012 

.03 

.014 

.039 

.022 

.057 

.03 

.072 

.042 

.093 

.0475 

.0193 
.03  73 

.04 
.048 
.064 

.104 

.033 
.04 

.064 
.08 
.12 
.192 

.016 

.0388 
.048 
.072 
.096 
.16 

.032 

.0575 

.096 

.144 

.192 

.32 

.376 

.36 

.54 

.OOS 

.Ol 

.013 

.018 

.03 

.038 

.Ol 

.013 

.018 

.036 

.03 

.04 


"Only"  quantity  called  for. 


a  Per  pound. 


HARDWARE — CONTINUED. 
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Abstract  of  yropohah  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertisement 
of  March  30, 1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[KoTK.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  wliich  coutracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
H  A  Kuw  AH  E— continued . 


p 

e8  o 


<c 

^ 

z 

o 

h 

6 

w 

(C 

^ 

a 

o 

<s 

^-i 

p. 

O 

Points  of  delivery. 


St. 
Louis. 


Chicago. 


Pipe,  wrought  iron,  black : 

i-inch feet. 

|-incli ' do . . 

1-incli do.. 

IJ-inch do. . 

l|-incb do. . 

2-incli do.. 

Pipe,  wronglit  iron,  galvanized : 

§-inch do . . 

|-inch do . . 

1-inch do . . 

IJ-inch do.. 

l|-inch do . . 

2-inch do. . 

Pipe,  lead,  per  pound : 

^-inch do . . 

f-inch do . . 

1-inch do.. 

IJ-inch do. . 

•      1^-inch do . . 

2-inch do.. 

Plugs,  cast  iron,  black  : 

|-iuch doz . 

|-incli do . . 

1-inch do.. 

11-inch do . . 

l|-inch    do. . 

2-inch do . . 

Plugs,  cast  iron,  galvanized : 

i-inch do.. 

I  inch do. . 

1-inch do.. 

1  J-inch do . . 

l|-inch do. . 

2-inch do. . 

Reducers,  malleable  iron,  black : 

J  by  J  inch do.. 

I  by  1  inch do . . 

1  by  li  inch do . . 

]  J  by  1^  inch do. . 

1^  by  2  inch do.. 

Reducers,  malleable  iron,  galvanized  : 

^  by  £  inch doz . 

I  by  1  inch do. . 

1  by  1 J  inch do . . 

IJ  by  H  inch do.. 

1^  by  2'inch do.. 

Stopcocks,  brass,  steam,  J-inch No. 


i,yoo 
»,:ioo 

4,000 
2,100 
1,800 
1,300 

400 
3,000 
4,000 
3,300 

roo 
:i,ooo 


500 

lOO 

50 

75 

lOO 

lO 

33 
70 
40 
37 
35 
33 

lii 
11 

6 
4 
5 

iiN 
35 
31 
35 
33 

11 

15 

13 

5 

6 

lOO 


,  0291 
,0:5 19 
,0457 
,0609 
,0748 


,0471 
0526 
072 
0998 
1219 
1634 


0276 
,0302 

0433 
,0577 
,0709 

0945 

0446 
0499 
0682 
0945 
1155 
1548 


.06 

.085 

.12 

,15 

.22 

.29 

,12 
.18 
.25 
.30 
.42 


.30 
.48 
.60 
.81 
1.34 

.44 

.75 
1.02 
1.35 
2.25 

.45 


C.55 
C.83 
cl.  10 
cl.35 
cl.90 
c2.70 

cl.lO 
cl.62 
c2.16 
c2.  70 
C3.78 
C5.40 

a.  064 
a.  064 
a.  052 
a.  052 
a.  052 

a.  092 
a.  092 
a.  08 
a.  08 
a.  08 
.60 


.0275 

■  OH 

.044 

.058 

.075 

.095 

.045 

,05 

,07 

,095 

,1175 

,155 

,07 
,07 

07 
,07 

07 
,07 


.10 
.12 
.15 
.19 
.30 

.12 
.17 
.22 
.30 
.39 
.54 

.36 
.45 
.45 
.78 
.92 

.64 
.64 
.69 
1.14 
1.35 
.53 


.03357 
.035S1 
.03703 
.04937 
.00059 
.OS078 

.03817 
.04363 
.05834 
.08078 
.09874 
.13339 


b.004 
&.000 

&.008 

6.01 

6.014 

&.03 

I 

6.008 
6.013 

ft.oie 

6. 03 
;>.03S 

|6.04 

6.010 
t.035G 

6.033 
&.0448 

6.073 

6. 03  4 

6. 04 

6  .050 

h.073 

6.13 

6.4384 


.053 
.053 
.053 
.053 
.053 
.053 


"Only"  quantity  caUed  loi 


a Per  pound. 


6  Each. 


cPer  cwt. 


560  HARDWARE CONTINUED. 

Abstract  of  proposals  receired  and  contracts  awarded  in  Ch\ca<jo,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  iu  large  type  denote  rates 
HARDAVARE— Continiied. 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWARE— continued. 


^5 

M  be 

«  a 


Point  of 
delivery. 


St.  Louis. 


Stopcocks,  brass,  steam : 

1-incb 

IJinch 

1^-incli 

2-inch 

Straps,  tinned,  for  |,  |,  1, 1^,  IJ,  and  2-iucli  pipe. 

Tees,  malleable  iron,  black : 

^-inch 

|-incli 

1-inch 

IJ-inch 

li-inch 

2-inch 

Tees,  malleable  iron,  galvanized : 

^-iuch 

l-iuch 

]  -inch 

U-inch 

IJinch 

2-inch 

Tees,  four-way,  malleable  iron,  black : 

|-inch 

|-inch 

1-inch 

IJ-inch 

1^-inch 

2-lnch 

Tees,  four- way,  malleable  iron,  galvanized : 

l-inch 

2-inch 

Valves,  gate,  high  pressure : 

^-inch 

1-inch 

1-inch 

1^-inch 

1^-inch 

2-inch 

Valves,  globe,  high  ijressure : 

|-inch    

1-inch 

1-inch 

1  J-inch 

l^-iuch 

2-inch 

Couplings,  hose: 

|-inch 

l^-inch 

l|-inch 

2inch 

2^-inch 


...No. 
...do., 
p.  do.. 
...do.. 

gross. 


-No. 
.do., 
-do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 

.do., 
.do., 
-do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


60 
30 

13 


165 
310 
300 
i240 
a50 
t250 

65 
I90 
150 
lOO 

yo 

I05 

s 

16 
lO 

8 

8 

9 
5 

lOO 
155 
I'^O 

80 
65 
OO 

32 
lOO 

ro 

30 
20 

35 

210 
75 
45 
40 
30 


.64 
.97 
1.35 
1.95 
.OO 


.028 

.039 

.061 

.075 

.11 

.15 

.04 

.05 

.094 

.12 

.175 

.25 

.04 
.06 
.09 
.13 
.19 
.30 

.15 
.50 

.45 

.60 

.85 

1.20 

1.65 

2.60 

.33 
.40 
.58 
.80 
I.IO 
1.66 


.34 

.46 

.81 

1.55 


"  Only  "  quantity  called  for. 


HAKDWAKE CONTINUED. 
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is 

5 

72 

t-s 

« 

6 
1 
1 

6 
O 

a 

JO 

1 

1 
h 

o 

IS 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

& 

.82 

1.30 

1.70 

2.55 

a.  12 

a.  064 
a.  052 
a.  052 
a.  044 
a.  044 
a.  044 

a.  092 
a.  08 
a.  08 
a.  072 
a.  072 
a.  072 

a.  092 
a.  092 
a.  092 
a.  092 
a.  092 
a.  092 

a.  16 
a.  16 

2.63 
3.13 
5.00 
6.00 
7.25 
11.50 

.74 
1.20 
1.50 
2.20 
3.00 
4.40 

6.63 
6  3.60 
6  5.  00 
6  8.64 
h  17. 28 

.72 
1.17 
1.53 
2.26 
.36 
.48 

.0135 
.033 
.03  3 

.0475 
.OSJ 

.0875 

.018 

.033 

.04  7  5 

.07 

.085 
.145 

.03 

.03 
.045 

.06 
.133 

.31^ 

.068 
.305 

.37 

.50 

.73 

l.OO 

1.44 

3.14 

.35 
.44 
.63 
.88 
1.23 
1.86 

.5933 

.9337 

1.3334 

1.84 

1 

2 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 

1.08 
1.20 

1.32 
1.68 

. 01757 

.024 

.04 

.048 

.072 

.096 

.0255 

.032 

.068 

.08 

.112 

,16 

.0225 

.0319 

.056 

.08 

.1275 

.20 

.112 
.40 

.624 

.84 
1.08 
1.56 
2.04 
3.00 

.4256 
.5852 
.7448 

1.064 

1.463 

2. 128 

.0608 
.24 
.336 
.576 
1.152 

?.  .. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



17 
18 

19 

''0 

oi 

22 

OJ 

21 

25 



26 

27 
^'8 



29 

30 

^1 

3*^ 

?3 

^] 

35 

^6 

37 

?8 

.06 

.35 

.35 

.60 

1.30 

.055 

.33J 
.46^ 
.83 
1.40 

.06 

?0 

iO 

dl 

A^ 

43 

END,  PT  2 


Only  "  quantity  called  for. 

36 


Per  pound. 


6  Per  dozen. 
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HARDWARE CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HARDWARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWARE — continued. 


Hoae,  rubber,  garden,  |-inch 


. .  .feet. 


Hose,  cotton,  rubber-lined : 

ijinch do 

l^-iuch do 

2-inch do 

2i-inch do 

Nozzles,  hose,  screw : 

|-inch No 

1  J-iuch do 

l^-inch do 

2-inch do 

2i-inch do. 


5,750 


1,400 
500 
900 

1,800 


A 

0 

o 

S 

c4 

^1 

in 

a 

1 

a 

o 

^ 

Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


55 

.20 

.10 

M> 

.50 

.30 

4 

.65 

.45 

ti 

.95 

.66 

14 

1.9 

.12 

.11 

.10 

.0825 

.0675 


18 


.31 
.22 

.36 
.25 

.65 
.55 
.46 
.31 


St.  Louis, 


.115 
.085 
.0475 
.055 

.or  5 

.08 
.07 

.1.35 


"Only"  quantity  called  for. 


HARDWARE CONTINUED. 
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^ 

bi) 

=ad 

% 

.2 

^ 

t,2 

•II 

o  to 

o 

P 

6 

o 

2 

7i 

1 

1 
g- 

6 

M 

g 

^ 

h 

^1 

® 

'rt 

1 

ft 

a 

8 

a 
2 

fH 

fM 

H 

o 

w 

"A^ 

W3 

o 

Points  of 

delivery. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

^^i 

.0425 
.0575 

.10 
.08 

.063 
.0682 

.108 
a. 08125 

.0575 
.0725 

.12 

.105 

1 

2 

.0715 

.07 

.084 

.06 

.09 

.085 

3 

.105 

.0892 
0945 

.075 

4 
5 
6 

7 

.161 
.134 

.1629 
.189 

.162 

.154 
.1625 

.15.4  5 

H 

9 

.166 

10 

.235 

.1785 

.181 
.21 

.18 

.173 
.183 

.ir 

11 

12 

.149 

.197 

13 

.  2825 
.215 

.2172 
.252 

.216 

.209 
.225 

.30 

14 

15" 

.1785 

.235 

16 

.671 
.473 

.35 

.28 

.2534 
.294 

.252 

.242 
.272 

.24 
.45 

17 

18 

.374 

.301 

19 

.3125 

20 

.25 

21 

.2085 

22 

.125 

.iO 

&3  33 

.107 

23 
24 

.46 

6  6.65 

.32 

25 
26 

.64 

6  8  35 

48 

27 
28 

.87 

h  12  65 

•™» 

29 
30 

2  75 

6  '>4  95 

.987 

31 
32 

a  5-ply. 


h  Per  doaen. 
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MEDICAL    SUPPLIES. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
MEDICAL  SUPPLIES. 


MEDICAL  SUPPLIES. 


ho 

i 

s 

a 

p 

(D 

a 

^ 

W 

M 

< 

1 

6 

P! 

c4 

Points  of  delivery. 

a 

St.  Louis 

ce 

or 

Chicago. 

<y 

Chicago. 

538 

.01 

.Oi 

35 

.02i 

.07 

SOO 

.04| 

•  OH- 

.Oli 

.03| 
.041 
.06 

.04^ 

•  OH 

.02 

3,^200 

3,300 
860 

"oel 

.12 

140 

135 

l.OOO 

.01 J 
Oil 
.Oil 
.03 

.44 
.04| 
.37^ 

.45 

.011 

.011 

.01^ 

.03 

.011 

.42 

.  05  '^7. 

530 

TtdO 

730 

540 

60 

500 

lOO 

:43' 

60 

.67 

.88 

460 

•  03/i5 

.04 

.04^ 

zta 

.60 

.85 

.66 

140 

•  04/e 

.05 

.05i 

350 

.35 

.40 

.50' 

650 

.02^ 

.03 

.04 

330 

.44 

.03/, 

.041 

.71 

.04J 

.05^ 

340 

1  ,eoo 

.05 

a  so 

.55 

.80 

.71 

310 

.28 

.45 

.44 

330 

.  03/b 

.045 

.041 

i,ooo 

.27 

.30 

.37' 

180 

.03 

.075 

.05i 

640 

.24 

.40 

.35 

60 

.37 

.57 

.50 

730 

.031 

.0475 

.05 

750 

.35 

.68 

.66 

900 

.04t 

.055 

.061 

116 

.35 

.65 

.55 

150 

.33 

.49 

.55 

330 

.38 

.55 

.47 

90 

.50 

.85 

.55 

1,800 

.03i 

.0425 

.03i 

430 

.42 

.45 

.35 

40 

.105 

.15 

30 

.14 

.34 

lOO 

.08 

.06 

.10 

.Oli 

.10 

.12 
.10 
.15 

30 

30 

1,740 

30 

.20 

MEDICINES. 
Acids: 

Acetic,  c.  p.,  in  S-ounce  bottles ozs. 

Arsenious,  in  1-ounce  bottles do . . 

Benzoic,  in  4-ounce do. . 

Eoracic,  powdered,  in  4-ouuce  bottles do. . 

Carbolic,  pure,  crystallized,  in  8-ounce  bottles. do. . 

Citric,  in  8-ounce  bottles do.. 

Gallic,  in  4-ounce  bottles do.- 

Hydrocynic,  dilute,  in  1-ounce  g.  s.  bottles do. . 

Hydrocyloric,  c.  p.,  in  8-ounce  g.  s.  bottles do.. 

Nitric,  c.  p.,  in  8-ounce  g.  s.  bottles do.. 

Phos.,  dilute,  U.  S.  P.,  in  8-ounce  g.  s.  bottles. do. . 

Salicylic,  in  8-ounce  bottles do.. 

Sulphuric,  c.  p.,  in  8-ounce  g.  s.  bottles do. . 

Sulphuric,  aromatic,  U.  S.  P.,  in  1-pound  g.  s.  bot- 
tles   lbs . 

Tannic,  pure,  powdered,  in  8-ounce  bottles ozs. 

Tartaric,  powdered,  in  1-pound  bottles lbs. 

Fluid  extracts : 

Berberis  aquifolium,  in  16-ounco  bottles do.. 

Belladonna,  in  4-ounce  bottles ozs. 

Buchu,  in  1-pound  bottles lbs. 

Cannabis  indica,  in  4-ounce  bottles ozs. 

Cascara  sagrada,  in  1-pound  bottles lbs. 

Cimicifuga  (racemosa),  in  4-ounce  bottles ozs. 

Cinchona  (with  aromatics),  in  1-pouud  bottles  .lbs. 

Colchicum  seed,  in  4-ouuce  bottles ozs. 

Ergot,  in  8-ounce  bottles do. . 

Ginger,  in  1-pound  bottles lbs. 

Hamamelis,  in  1-pound  bottles do.. 

Hyoscyamus,  in  4-ounce  bottles ozs. 

Ipecac,  in  8-ounce  bottles do.. 

Jaborandi,  in  8-ounce  bottles do.. 

Licorice,  in  1-pound  bottles lbs. 

Poke  root,  in  1-pound  bottles do.. 

Ilhubard,  in  8-ounce  bottles ozs. 

Sarsaparilla,  in  1  pound  bottles lbs. 

Seneka,  in  8-ounce  bottles ozs. 

Senna,  in  1-pound  bottles lbs. 

Stillingia,  in  1-pound  bottles do. . 

Taraxacum,  in  1-pound  bottles do.. 

Valerian,  in  1-pound  bottles ....do.. 

Viburnum,  in  8-ounce  bottles ozs. 

Wild  cherry,  in  1-pound  bottles lbs . 

Solid  extracts : 

Belladonna,  alcoholic,  in  1-ounce  jars ozs. 

Cannabis  indica,  in  1-ounce  jars do.. 

Colocynth,  compound,  powdered,   in  8-ounce  bot 
ties'. ozs. 

Gentian,  alcoholic,  in  1-ounce  jars do.. 

Hyoscyamus,  alcoholic,  TJ.  S.  P.,  in  1-ouncejars  .do. . 

Licorice,  in  paper do . . 

Nux  vomica,  alcoholic,  powdered,  U.S.P.,  inl-ounco 
bottles ozs. 


MEDICAL    SUPPTJES. 
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MEDICAL  SUPPLIES. 


Points  of  delivery. 


New  York 

or 

Chicago. 


Not 
stated. 


New  York 

or 
Chicago. 


St.  Louis. 


Chicago. 


.45 
.04 
.65 
,05i 

.04 

.51 

.04 

.05^ 

.59 

.34 

.03  J 

.27 

.03i 

.33 

.41 

.04S 

.35 

.05 

.47 

.41 

.43 

,54 

,02i 

,48 

13 

21 

,09 
,085 
12 

,02 

,135 


■m 

•04g 

.Oli 

•  Oil 

.03 

.041 

.06 

.Ol^ 

.OlS 

.01^ 

.034 

•Ol^ 

.43 


,60 

,03i 

,55 

,04^ 

,40 

.03* 

.60 

,03i 

,05 

,60 

,30 

,03i 

,20 

.031 

,25 

.37 

.044 

,34i 

,05 

,35 

,35 

32 

50 

03 

35 


.62 


.3S 

.04 

.66 

.05 

.60 

.03^ 

.54 

.03i 

.04 

.73 

.29 

.03| 

.3H 

.03| 

.3N 

.40 

.04i 

.43 

.04| 

.37 

.33 

.36 

.55 

.03^ 

.41 

.14 
.18 

.07J 

.OcS^ 
.lOi 


oig 

,05i 


,021 

,05| 
.091 
,02g 
,02| 
,033 
.033 
.023 


.02 


.03 

.03 

.04 

.07 

.13 

.03 

.03 

,025 

.05 

.03 

.65 

.07 
.50 

1.45 
.064 
.85 
.00^ 
.85 
.05 

1.00 
.06i 
.07i 
.85 
.055 
.05 
.35 
.09 
.65 
.55 
-08i 
.85 
.09i 
.85 
.85 
.70 
.67 
.05 


.23 
.37 

.14 
.14 

.22 

.ou 

.22 


.0125 

.06 

.045 

.02 

.016 

.0325 

.05 

.09 

.02 

.02 

.0175 

.0325 

.02 

.46 

.055 

.42 

.55 

.0425 

.75 

.0475 

.375 

.042 

,73 

,042 

,042 

.495 

.396 

,0375 

,225 

.035 

,30 

,43 

,045 

,445 

,052 

,374 

.451 

.352 

.55 

.034 


.02 

.07$ 

.05 

.Olf 

.024 

.03 

.05 

.08 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.03^ 

.02 

.52 

.05^ 

.41^ 

1.10 
.05 
.75 
.06 
.66 
.04i 
.82 
.06 
.07i 
.66 
.50 
.05i 
.35 
.075 
.45 
.55 
•07i 
.65 
.085 
.66 
.66 
.55 
.62 
.041 
.45 

.27 
.40 

.15 
.15 
.18 
.Oli 

.25 


,45 

,035 

,52 

,04 

,43 

,03 

,47 
03^ 
03J    25 
61      "~ 


.28 

.03 

.39 

.031 

.24 

,37 

.04i 

.30 

.045 

,35 

,33 

,34 

,47 

,03 

,34 

.11 
.14 

,08 
,07 

12 

02 


27 


48 


Sticks,  16  to  pound. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


6 
s 

Q 

1 
.2 

a 

W 

6 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES- continued. 

'S 

o 
(-1 

< 

a 

1 

a 

1 

1 

1 

u 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

St.  Louis 

New 

a 

or 

Chicago. 

York  or 

^ 

& 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

MEDICINES— continued. 

Hypodermic  tablets : 

1 

Apomorphine,  hydroclilorate,  -r^g-grain,  in  tubes  of 

25 tubes . . 

no 

.085 

.10 

2 

Atropia,  sulphate,  ^i^-grain,  in  tubes  of  25. .  .do 

Cocaine,  hydrochlorate,  ^-grain,  in  tubes  of  25.  .do. . . 
Morphia,  J-graiu,  atrophine,  ,i<5-grain,  iu  tubes  of 

t200 

!04 

.05 

3 

.300 

.075 

.10 

4 

25 : tubes . . 

460 

.06 

.085 

5 

Morphia,  sulphate,  J-grain each,  in  tubes  of  25.. do... 
Nitroglycerine,  yiff-grain,  in  tubes  of  25 do... 

340 

.04 

.06 

6 

160 

.04 

.05 

7 

Pilocarpine,   hydrochlorate,    i-grain,    in   tubes   of 

25 .' tubes.. 

mo 

.11 

.20 

Oils: 

8 

Anise,  in  1-ounce  bottles ozs.. 

150 

.I3i 

.12 

9 

Castor,  cold-pressed,  in  32-ouuce  bottles bottles. . 

Ciunanion  (cassia),  in  2-ounce  bottles .ozs . . 

i,400 
230 

.375 

.29 

10 

.085 

10 

11 

Cloves,  in  2-ouuce  bottles do . . . 

680 

.045 

.064 

12 

Cod-liver,  in  1-pint  bottles bottles.. 

Croton.  in  1-ounce  bottles ozs.. 

.3,000 
60 

.13 

.15 

13 

.095 

.12 

14 

Cubebs,  in  4-ounce  bottles do. . . 

380 

.05 

.06 

15 

Lemon,  in  4-ounce  bottles do. . . 

300 

•06^ 

.061 

16 

Linseed,  raw. in  pint  bottles bottles.. 

i,ooo 

.09I 

.115 

17 

Male  fern,  ethereal,  in  2-ounce  bottles ozs . . 

190 

.11* 

•15r» 

18 

Olive,  in  1-pint  bottles bottles . . 

l,6NO 

.la 

19 

Origanum,  in  1-pound  bottles lbs.. 

Peppermint,  in  4-ounce  bottles ozs . . 

Sandalwood,  in  4-oun(;e  bottles do. . . 

370 

.23 

.23 

20 

570 

.06 

.065 

21 

4t20 

.11 

.28 

'"."'.'.'.'.'. 

22 

Sassafras,  in  1-pound  bottles lbs . . 

S80 

.375 

.42 

23 

Turpentine,  in  32-ounce  bottles bottles . . 

1,050 

.17 

.20 



24 

Pills: 

Aloes  and  asafetida.U.S.P.,  in  bottles  of  100.  bottles. . 

"250 

.095 

.15 

.10 

25 

Aloes  and  myrrh,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  of  100 do. . . 

340 

.10 

.15 

.10 

26 

Aloes  and  mastic,  U.  S. P.,  in  bottles  of  100 do... 

300 

.10 

.18 

.10 

27 

Camphor  and  opium  (camphor,  2  grains;  opium,  1 
grain),  in  bottles  of  100  each bottles.. 

330 

.14 

.30 

.17 

28 

Comp.  cathartic,  U.  S.  P.,  in  bottles  of  500 do. . . 

3MO 

.34 

.66 

.50 

29 

Iron  carbonate,  U.S.  P.,  in  bottles  of  100 do... 

480 

.07 

.18 

.09 

30 

Of  mercury  (green  iodide),  ^  grain  each,  in  bottles 

of  100 bottles . . 

6.30 

.06 

.12 

.08 

31 

Of  sulphate  of  quinine  (compressed  tablets,  3  grains 

each),  in  bottles  of  100 bottles.. 

1,530 

.34 

.40 

.37 

Tinctures : 

32 

Aconite,  rad.,  U.  S.  P.,  in  8-ounce  bottles ozs. . 

1,030 

.021 

.03i 

.025 

33 

Arnica,  U.  S.  P.,  in  32-ounce  bottles bottles. . 

550 

.50^ 

.50 

.50 

34 

Belladonna,  U.  S.  P.,  in  4-ounce  bottles ozs. . 

610 

Oil 

.02a 

.02 

35^ 

Cannabis  indica.  U.  S.  P.,  in  8-ounce  bottles do. . . 

390 

.03* 

.03^ 

.03 

36 

Cantharides,  U.  S.  P.,  in  4-ounce  bottles do. . . 

330 

.03i 

.03 

.035 

37 

Digitalis,  U.  S.  P.,  in  4-ounce  bottles do . . . 

Gelseminum,  U.  S.  P.,  in4ounce  bottles  do. . . 

i,ooo 

.Oil 

.02i| 

.02 

38 

4t30 

•02|| 

.025 

39 

Gentian,  comp.,  U.  S.  P.,  in  1-pound  bottles lbs. . 

630 

.285 

.46" 

.29 

40 

Guaiac.  ammoniated,  U.S. P..  in  8-ouncebottles.ozs. . 

908 

•  02/b 

.02,% 

.03 

41 

Iodine,  U.  S.  P.,  in  1-pound  g.  s.  bottles lbs. . 

300 

.70 

.695 

.80 

42 

Chloride  of  iron,U.S.P.,  in  1-pound  g.  s.  bottles. do. . . 

330 

.40 

.34 

.36 

43 

Myrrh,  U.  S.  P.,in  8-ounce  bottles ozs.. 

900 

.03 

.03 

.035 

44 

Nux  vomica,  U.  S.  P.,in  8-ounce  bottles do... 

1,500 

.02i 

•02H 

.025 

45 

Opium,  camphorated, U.S. P.,  in  1-pound  bottles,  lbs.. 

990 

.26 

.28 

.29 

46 

Opium,  U.  S.  P.  (laudanum),  in  1-pound  bottles. do. . . 

360 

.68 

.66 

.64 

47 

Opium,  U.  S.  P.,  deodorized,  in  8-ouuce  bottles,  .ozs. . 

910 

.Oi% 

•  oiu 

.04 

48 

Veratrum  viride,  U.  S.  P.,  in  4-ounce  bottles do. . . 

leo 

.03J 

.03i\ 

.05 

MEDICAL    SUPPLIES CONTINUED. 
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Points  of  delivery. 

Not  stated. 

New  York 
or  Chicago. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

a 

.075 

.14 

.06 

1 

.O.Ji 
.005 

.06i 
.04 

.09 

.05 

1 

?. 

.12 
.12 

.08 
.08 

! 

3 

<\ 

.09 

.07 

5 

.03i 
.15 

.09 

.05 

6 

.17 

.10 

7 

.13 

.18 

.10 

.  17 

8 

.30 

.35 

.32 

.38 

9 

.OH 

.14 

.09 

.12 

10 

.04 

.08 

.07 

.075 

11 

.13 

.10 

.065 

.07 

.11 

.14 

.13 

.24 

.08 

.115 

.39 

.175 

.155 

.25 
.15 
.10 
.12 
.18 
.18 
.20 
.40 
.12 
.20 
.55 
.27 

.14 
.14 
.17 

.30 
.65 
.14 

.12 

.42 

.05 

.15 

.12 

.07 

.075 

.11 

.15 

.13 

.26 

.09 

.25 

.39 

.22 

.09 
.09 
.09 

.155 
.41 

.088 

.077 
.275 
.03 

.25 

.14 

.10 

.105 

.125 

.20 

.31 

.30 

.10 

.17 

.47 

.24 



V>, 

IS 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1<) 

'>0 

.201 

^1 

?"> 

.095 
.095 
.lO 

.16 
.40 
.085 

.07 

.37 

.03 

^3 

.10 
.10 
.10 

.16 
.35 

.08 

.07 
.36 
.02i 

''I 

95 

?6 

?7 

98 

?9 

30 

31 

.024 

.03 

.03 

.03 

32 

.40 

.52 

.75 

.55 

.65 

.45 

.46 

.50 

33 

.02 

.02 

.055 

.03 

.03  J 

.02 

.02 

.03 

34 

.03* 
.03 

.04J 
.03J 

.05 

.0375 

.03i 
.03} 

.03 

0325 

■{^ 

.055 

.04 

.03i 

.  0325 

.04^ 

36 

.02 

■OH 

.05 

.02 

.031 

.02i 

.02 

.03 

37 

.0* 

.  045 

.07 

.025 

.03J 

.02i 

.025 

.03 

38 

.m 

.35 

.50 

.34 

.45'' 

.28 

.29 

.21 

39 

.Oii5 

.031 

.055 

.0325 

.  035 

.03 

.025 

.025 

40 

..11 

.034 

.72 
.42 
.035 

.80 
.50 
.  055 

.70 
.42 
.0375 

.81 
.415 
.  035 

.76 
.41 

.03i 

.76 

41 

.385 
.03 

4? 

:o3" 

43 

.O'^ 

.024 

.05 

.  0325 

.034 

.02I 

.0225 

44 

.'25 
.60 
.O.tg 

.038 

.33' 
.79 
.055 
.03i 

.50 
.75 
.08 
.06 

.29 
.56 
.0475 
.04 

.40 
.75 

!039 

.39' 
.79 
.07 
.035 

.30 
.90 
.055 
.0325 

i'\ 

46 

47 

48 
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Points  of  delivery. 


St.  Louis 

or 
Chicago. 


Chicago. 


New 
York  or 
Chi- 
cago 


MEDICINES— continued. 
Powdered : 

Aloes,  in  8-onnce  bottles ozs . . 

Capsicum   (cayenne  pepper),  in   1-pound  bot- 
tles  lbs.. 

Ipecac,  inS-ounce  bottles ozs.. 

Jalap,  in  4-ounce  bottles do... 

Licorice  root,  in  8-ounce  bottles do... 

Opium,  in  8-ouiice  bottles do. .. 

Powder  of  opium,  compound,  U.  S.  P.  (Dover's 
powder),  i'l 8-ounce  bottles ozs.. 

Rhubarb,  in  4-ounce  bottles do. .. 

^Miscellaneous: 

Acetanili do. .. 

Alcohol,  U.  S.  P.,  in  32  ounce  bottles  .  .bottles. . 

Alum,  i)owdered,  in  1-pouud  bottles lbs. . 

Ammonium,  bromide  of,  in  8-ounce  bottles. ozs. . 

Ammonium,    carl)onate    of,    hard    lumi)s,    in 
8-ounce  bottles ozs . . 

Ammonium,  chloride  of,    pulvis,    in   1-poiind 
bottles lbs . . 

Amyl,  nitrite,  pearls  of  (5  drops  each),  in  bot- 
tles of  25 bottles . . 

Antimony  and  potassium,  tartrate  of,  U.  S.  P. 
(tartar  emetic),  1-ounce  bottles ozs  . 

Antikamnia,  tablets  of,  5  grains  each,  in  tins 
containing  1  ounce ozs.. 

Antipyrine do. . . 

Bismuth,  subnitrate  of,  U.  S.  P.,   in  8-ouDCe 
bottles ozs.. 

Borax,  powdered,  in  1-pound  bottles lbs. . 

liromine,  in  1  ounce  g.  s.  bottles ozs.. 

Cerate,  blistering,  in  1-pound  jara lbs.. 

Cerate,  resin,  in  1-pound  jars do. .. 

Cerate,  simple,  in  1 -pound  jars do. .. 

Chalk,  prepared,  in  8-ounco bottles ozs.. 

Chloral,  hydrate  of,  in  4-ouuceg.  s.  bottles. do. . 

Chlorodyne,  in  8-ounce  g.  s.  bottles do. . . 

Chloroform, purified,  iul-poundg.s.bottles.lbs. . 

Cocculus  Indicus ozs. . 

Cocoa  butter,  in  1  ■i)ound  tins lbs . . 

Collodiom,  in  2-ounce  bottles ozs.. 

Copaiba,  balsam  of,  in  1-pound  bottles lbs.. 

Copper,  sulphate  of,  in  4-ounce  bottles ozs.. 

Creosote,  beechwood,  in  1-ounoe  bottles  .  .do. . . 

Digitalis  leaves,  in  1-ounce  packages do. .. 

Ergotine,   tablets    of,    2-grain,    in    bottles    of 
100 bottles.. 

Ether,  sulphuric,  stronger,  for  ansesthesia,  in 
1-pound  tins lbs.. 

Glycerin,  pure, in  1-pound  bottles do... 

Gum  arable,  powdered,  in  1-pound  bottles . do. . . 

Gum  asafetida,  in  tins ozs.. 

Gum  camphor,  in  1  pound  tins lbs.. 

Hydrogen,  peroxide do . . . 

Iodine,  in  2-ounce  g.  s.  bottles ^.ozs.. 

Iodoform,  powdered,  in  4-ounce  bottles.,  .do... 

Iron,  ammoniated  citrate  of,  in  Bounce  bot- 
tles   ozs . . 

Iron,  pyrophosphate,  in  4-ounce  bottles  ..do... 

Iron,  reduced,  in  1-ounce  bottles do. . . 

Iron,  dried  sulphate  of,  c.  p.,  in  4-ounce  bot- 
tles   ozs . . 

Iron  and  quinine,  soluble  citrate  of,  in  4-ounce 
bottles ozs . . 


80 


38 
020 

iro 

2.936 

350 

23 

25 

180 

270 

1,600 
620 

1,100 
470 
600 
120 
470 
140 
540 
640 
lOO 

140 

230 
1,560 
120 
310 
530 
370 
170 
l,03O 

2  SO 

230 

50 

100 

490 


.Oli 


130 
220 
OO 
340 
130 

.175 
.21 

:81» 

.255 

830 
340 

.06 

.02g 

1,160 

2,000 

270 

630 

.02 

.69 
.07§ 
.04| 

1,4»0 

on 

250 

.15i 

.45 

.03a 

.83 
.16 

.08^ 
.13 
.15 
.38 

.18 
.28 

.001 

.09 
.045 
.53 
.005 

.375 

.05 

.44 

.01t\ 

.06  5 
.01 

.14 

.68 
.16 
.33 
.015 
.49 
,20 
.24 
.20 

.03g 
.03i 

.05 

.015 
.125 


.035 
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Points  of  delivery. 

Not 
stated. 

Chicago. 

New  York 

or 
Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

New 
York  or 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 

1 

■on 

.22 
.23 

.02 

•  oig 

.29 

.055 
.025 

:ih 

.08i 
.04i 

.OU 

.151 

.55 

.04 

.845 
.175 

.08 
.ti 

.15 
.liZ 

.25 

.27 

!iu 

.04 

.66 

.005 

.45 

.05i 

.45 

.01 

.07 

.01 

.20 

.70 

.17 

.36 

.02 

.49 

.215 

.25 

.24 

.on 

.03J 
.06 

.01 

.15 

•  oii 

.025 

.22 

.25 

.04 

.025 

.35 

.12 

.06 

.05 
.85 
.15 
.055 

.02 

.25 

a.  32 

.06 

.865* 
.19 

.10 
.16 
.19 
.80 
.45 
.60 
6.015 

•  lU 

.211 
.65 
c.OOi 
.55 
.08 
.60 
.025 
.135 
.015 

.25 

.74 
.25 
.40 
.02 
.60 
.25 
.30 
.225 

.045 
.055 
.10 

.0225 

.19 
.  2075 
.0225 
.0125 
.23 

.0625 
.035 

.04 
.75 
.11 
.042 

.125 

.19 

.60 

.  045 

.865 
.17 

.085 

.15 

.17 

.40 

.22 

.28 
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.12 

.20 

.58 

.01 

.42 

.055 

.46 

.0125 

.09 

.  0125 

.20 

.70 
.20 
.40 
.02 
.50 
.25 
.29 
.21 

.  035 
.035 
.05 

.Ol 

.03 

.225 

.26 

.04 

!305 

.08 
.05J 

I 

o 

.25 

T 

4 
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(5 

.06 

7 

H 

q 
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.675 
.10 

.041 
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10 

11 

1? 

13 

14 
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16 

17 

1H 
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.125 
.165 
.45 
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oo 
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?3 
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27 
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•^0 

31 
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33 
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.OIJ 

.i:t 

35 

.72 

.175 

.58 

36 

37 

3S 

39 

40 

.53 
.24 
.  235 
.22 

.035 
.04J 
.07J 
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.  125 

41 

43 

i1 

45 
46 

48 
49 

.20 

a  Boxes  of  12.  32  cents  per  box. 


6  Per  pound. 


c  Berries,  whole,  bulk. 
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MEDICINES— continued. 

Miscellaneous— continued : 

Lead,  acetate  of,  in  1-pound  bottles lbs . 

LitbiuTu,  carbonate,  in  1-ounce  bottles ozs. 

Lycopodium,  in  4-ounce  bottles do. . 

Magnesia,  carbonate,  in  4-ounce  papers do. . 

Magnesia,  heavy  calcined,  in  4-ounce  bottles do. . 

Magnesia,  sulphate  of,  in  10-pound  tins lbs . 

Mercury,  anmioniated  (white  precipitate) ozs. 

Mercury  with  chalk,  in  4-ounce  bottles do. . 

Mercury,  corrosive  chloride  of  (corrosive  sublimate),  in 
4-ounce  bottles ozs.. 

Mercury,  pill  of,  TJ.  S.  P.  (blue  mass),  in  Ipound  jars, 
pounds  

Mercury,  mild  chloride  of,  U.  S.  P.  (calomel),  in4-ounce 
bottles ozs . 

Mercury,  red  oxide  of,  powd.,  in  1-ouuce  bottles do. . 

Mercury,  yellow  oxide  of,  powd.,  in  1-ounce  bottles.do. . 

Mercury,  yellow  sulph.,  powd.,  in  1-ounce  bottles,  .do. . 

Morphia,  sulphate  of,  in  J-ounce  bottles do.. 

Ointment,  mercurial,  U.  S.  P.,  in  1-pound  pots lbs. 

Ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  U.  S.  P.  (citrine  oint- 
ment), in  8-ouncepots ozs. 

Oleate  of  mercury,  10  per  cent,  in  8-ounce  bottles  .  .do. . 

Pepsin,  pure,  in  1-ounce  bottles do.. 

Pepsin,  sacch.,in  4-ounce  bottles do.. 

Petrolatum,  120° F.,  light  colored,  iul-pound cans.. lbs. 

Podophyllum,  resin  of,  in  1-ounce  bottles ozs . 

Potassium,  acetate  ot,  in  1-pound  bottles lbs . 

Potassium,  bicarbon,  in  1-pound  bottles do.. 

Potassium,  bitartrate  of,  powd.  (cream  of  tartar),  in  1- 
pound  bottles lbs . 

Potassium,  bromide  of,  gra:i.,  in  8-ounce  bottles ozs. 

Potassium,  caustic,  in  1-ounce  bottles do.. 

Potassium,  chlorate  of,  powd.,  in  1-pound  bottles. .  .lbs. 

Potassium,  iodide  of,  gran.,  in  1-pound  bottles do. . 

Potassium,  nitrate  of  (saltpeter),  powd.,  in  Ipound  bot- 
tles   lbs., 

Potassium,  iierman^anate  of,  in  2-ounce  bottles ozs. 

Potassium,  and  sodium  tartrate  (rochelle  salt),  powd., 
in  Ipound  bottles Ibs. 

Quinia,  sulphate  of,  in  1-ounce  bottles ozs. 

Salol,  in  5-grain  tablets  ( 1 00  in  bottle) bottles . 

Santouine,  in  1-ounce  bottles ozs . 

Senna  leaves,  in  Ipound  packages lbs . 

Silver,  nitrate  of,  fused,  in  1-ounce  bottles ozs . 

Silver,  nitrate  of,  in  crystals,  in  l-ounce  bottles do. . 

Soduim,  bicarbonate  of,  powd.,  in  Ipound  bottles,  .lbs. 

Sodium,  bromide,  gran.,  in  8-ounce  bottles ozs. 

Sodium,  phosphate,  in  4-ounco  bottles do. . 

Sodium,  salicylate,  powd..  in  8-ounco  w.m.  bottles  do. . 

Solution  of  ammonia,  10  per  cent,  in  32-ounce  g.  s.  bot- 
tles   bottles . , 

Solution,  arseniteof  potassa,  U.S. P. (Fowler's  solution), 
in  8-ounce  bottles ozs 

Solution  iodide  of  arsenic  and  mercury  (Donovan's  solu- 
tion), in  8-ounce  bottles ozs. 

Solution  subsulphate  of  iron,  in  4-ounce  g.s.  bottles.do. . 


120 

.135 

.155 

no 

.23 

.28 

iGO 

.035 

.03 

630 

.OOJ 

.01 

;jro 

.03i 

•  O-lylj 

,sro 

.02^ 

.03 

140 

.05i 

.08 

190 

.02a 

.03^ 

roo 

35 

l,130 

155 

157 

47 

57 

480 

600 

480 

3IO 

1,550 

a, 930 

30 

no 

80 

350 

1,830 

80 

tiOO 

ii30 

I40 
'.i40 

530 
1  ,<>30 

400 
50 

I40 
40 
48 

3aO 

l,3t20 
l,750 

1,000 


»20 
340 


^ 


Points  of  delivery. 


St.  l>ouis 

or 
Chicago. 


.04& 

.40 

.05^ 

.075 

.075 

.075 

3.  to 

.45 

.021 
.03 
.30 
.05 
.07 
.18 
.iO 
.15 

.30 
.035 
.04 
.155 
3.30 

.lO 

.03i 

.335 
.39 
.35 
.16 
.09 
.43 
.41 
.065 
.03g 
.OU 
.03^ 

.19 

.00| 

.01 
.02 


Chicago. 


2.30 
.58 

.02^ 

.10 

.50 


.28 
.30 
.18 

.34 

.04 
.065 
.18 
2.35 

.14 
.03 

.26 

.45 

.45 

-21 

.27 

.485 

.485 

.09 

•  Oli 


,00H 

.01^ 
,  03^3^ 


aN.  Y.  2i-ounce  boxes. 
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d 
O 
fee 
g 

1 

o 

3 

1 

4J 

m 

'E 

M 

d 

d 

1 
1 

6 

1 
« 
flJ 

1 

pq 

Points  of  delivery. 

u 

Not 
stated. 

St.  Louis. 

Chicago. 

New  York  or  CL 

icago. 

Chicago. 

a 

.15 

.25 

.035 

.01 
.035 

.021 

.06 
.03| 

.05 

.40 

.06 
.08 
.12 
.10 
2.25 
.42 

.02^ 

.35 
.05 
.08i 
.20 
.225 
.15 

.32 

.04 

.08 

.14J 

2.25 

.115 
.03 

.24i 

.22 

.115 

.50 

.49 

.065 

;i 

.19 

.  )1 

.Ol 
.Ol 

.13 

.265 
.035 

.25 
.34 
.045 
.01 
.055 
.04 
6.07 
.045 

.065 

.64 

.07 
.10 
.14 
.14 
2.25 
C.55 

.05 

.15 

.50 

.085 

.105 

.30 

.26 

.25 

.40 
•  04i 
.05 
.25 
2.40 

.22 

.08 

.35 

.40 

.47 

.22 

.15 

.51 

.49 

.15 

.75 

.025 

.04 

.25 

.015 

.025 
.035 

.14 
.33 

.0325 

.01 

.035 

.035 

.06 

.03 

.05 

.45 

.  055 

.or 

.10 
.09 
2.24 
.40 

.03 

.07 

.46 

.0525 

.10 

.22 

.25 

.18 

.31 
.0375 
.08 
.19 
2.30 

.12 
.035 

.26 

.43 

.28 

.21 

.11 

.52 

.48 

.08 

.04 

.015 

.035 

.25 

.01 

.015 
.025 

1 

? 

S 

4 

>> 

.03 

H 

7 

.03i 
.055 
.53 
.06 

-.7 

.10 

2.25 

.54 

.03 

8 

q 

10 

11 

1? 

13 

14 

IFi 

.60 
.60 

16 

17 

.04 
.25 
.05 

18 

.30 

.045 

.094 

.33 

.05 

.30 
.05 

.33 
.05 

19 

?0 

.065 

1^1 

.20 

.19 

99 

'?'^ 

.18 

.31 
.031 
.061 
.175 
2.34 

.105 
.03 

.245 
.40 

n 

*"> 

?6 

?! 

'>8 

?9 

30 

31 

3? 

33 

.30 

.30 

.23 

34 

.18 

3^) 

3fi 

.50 

.48 
.07 

■m 
.m 

.03| 
.13 

.01 J 

.OIJ 
.025 

37 

38 

39 

. 

40 

41 

:::::::::: 

4? 

.19 

.01 

.015 
.02 

43 

.01 

.02 
.015 

44 

\t\ 

46 

i^Hulk. 


[ii  jars,  i  pound. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note.  — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
MEDICAI.  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— continued. 


MEDiciNE-s— continued. 

Miscellaneous- Continued. 

Spirits  ammonia,  aromatic,  in  1-pound  g.  s.  bottles. lbs. 
Spiritsetlier,  compound,  U.S.  P.  (Hoffman's  anodyne), 

in  1-ponnd  g.  s.  bottles .'.lbs. 

Spirits  ether,  nitrous,  U.  S.  P.  (sweet  spirits  of  niter), 

in  1-pound  g.  s.  bottles lbs . 

Spirits  lavender,  compound,  U.  S.  P.,  in  1-pound  bottles, 

pounds 

Strychnia,  sulphate,  powdered,  in  jounce  bottles.. oz. 

Sulfonal,  5  grain  tablets  (100  in  bottle) bottles. 

Sulphur,  washed,  in  1-pound  bottles lbs. 

Sirup  hypophos.lime,  soda,  iron,  and  potash,  in  1-pound 

bottles lbs. 

Sirup  iodide  of  iron,  U.  S.  P.,  in  1-pound  bottles. .  .do. . 

Sirup  squill,  U.S.  P.,  in  1-pound  bottles do.. 

Sirup  wild  cherry,  U.  S.  P.,  iu  32-ounce  bottles. bottles. 

Tolu  balsam,  in  4-ounce  jars oz. 

Wine  colchicum,  rad.,  in  1-pound  bottles lbs. 

Zmc,  acetate  of,  in  2-ounce  bottles oz. 

Zinz,  oxide  of,  in  8-ounce  bottles do.. 

Zmc,  phosphide,  in  1-ounee  g.  s.  bottles do. . 

Zinc,  sulphate  of,  in  8-ounce  bottles do. . 

INSTRUMENTS. 

Aspirators No. 

Atomizers,  C.  &  S.,  No.  5,  with  shield do. . 

Atomizers,  hand do. . 

Bedpans do. . 

Binder's  boards: 

2^  by  12  inches piece. 

4    by  17  inches do.. 

Bougies,  flexible,  hard  and  soft,  assorted  sizes No. 

Breast  pumps do.. 

Cases : 

Field,  operating do. . 

Operating  (minor) do . . 

Pocket do . . 

Stomach  pump  and  tube do.. 

Tooth,  extracting do . . 

Catheters,  flexible,  g.  e.,  assorted  sizes do . . 

Cupping  glasses,  assorted  sizes do. 

Lancet,  thumb do . . 

Needles : 

Surgical,  assorted doz . 

Upholsterer  s No. 

Obstetrical  forceps do. . 


3SO 

460 

140 

I50 
530 

190 

no 

1,938 
730 


4 
167 


86 

310 

360 

380 
130 

1 
8 


18 

9 

38 
33 


yo 

33 
3 


a 

^ 

1 

a 

W 

^ 

<i 

.9 

-B 

^ 

s 

CD 

r^ 

CO 

m 

Points  of  delivery. 


o  t 

His 
CO 


.38 

.65 

.45 

.35 
.80 
1.30 
.08 

.16 
.35 

.091 

.19 
.03 

.245 
.03  5 
.Ol 
.18 
.00| 


6.75 
1.98 

.23 


.60 
.45 

.025 

.04 

.04 

.025 

.03 

.14 

21.00 


.80 

5.60 

.03 

a.30 

b.06 

.35 


.20 

.07 

2.80 


.39 
.61 

.48 

.45 
.95 
1.60 
.105 

.20 
.43 
.13 
.25 
.04 
.195 
.05i 

•  Oli 
.23 

•  01 11 


.43 


•  03i 


03i 


'So 


^.2 


.56 
.38 

i'.ho 


.395 
.115 

.21 


25 


o  With  rubber. 
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to 
u 

i 
1 

a 
o 
.2 

1 

m 

4) 

g 

'a 

0 

u 

o 

i 

1 

s 

a 

1 

6 

q 

£ 

1 
1 

1 

i 

i 

1 
1 

1 

X3 

M 

O 

5 

^ 

^ 

g 

^ 

£ 

t-5 

f^ 

Points  of  delivery. 

u 
o 
M  6 

.«" 

^r 

2 
'S 

Chic 

ago. 

New  York. 

1 

s 

M 

Chicago. 

^f^ 

3 

o 

^ 

B 

So 

^ 

.a 

CI 

'A 

M 

O 

;zi 

^ 

.38 

.32 

.65 

.40 

.37 

1 

.95 

.70 

.56 

.61 

?, 

.57 

.58 

.46 

3 

.36 

.35 
.93 

.57 
.90 

.31 

.85 

.34 

4 

5 

2.00 

2.20 

l.OO 

1.30 

6 

.245 

.14 
.22 

.20 
.55 

.20 
22 

7 

.19 

.23 

8 

.41 

.41 

.50 

.41 

.40 

.39 

9 

.155 
.26 

.12 
.25 

.40 

.80 

.18 
.31 

.12 

.24 

.0925 

10 

.19 

11 

.045 

.055 

.0425 

1^ 

.26 

.33 

.041 

■  on 

.60 
.04 

.23 

.06 

.25 

.215 

13 

14 

.02 

.01 

15 

.25 
.OH 

.21 
.0075 

16 

•  oig 

17 

1.50 

5.50 

5.50 

5.25 

5.89 

5.75 

18 

2.00 
.34 

2.00 
.64 
.45 

19 

3.«5 

.23 

.29 
.50 

?0 

21 

.35 

.40 

22 

.52 

1.00 

.53 

*>? 

24 

•  Oli^r 

.015 

'>5 

26 

oig 

04 

.02 

97 

.0375 

.02i 

.03 

.03ii 

28 

9f) 

.14 

.145 

,15 

.14 

.144 

30 

25.00 

"  18.' 56' 

16.00 

30.00 
16.90 

31. 50 

10.50 
10.50 

31 

15.45 

3'> 

33 

5.00 

6.30 

6.50 

5.00 
7.25 

6.80 
12.50 

4.90 
7.00 

34 

35 

.85 
5.35 

.03 

.95 
5.25 

.78 

5.65 

.03 

.72 

5.90 

.125 

36 

".'03' 

5.25 

37 

11.25 

.oaig 

38 

.125 

39 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

'lO 

41 

.50 

.38 

.25 

..JO 

.25 

.33 

'1'' 

43 

.35 

44 

.23 

.195 

.20 

.185 

.19 

.30 

45 

.07 
2.25 

.o« 

3.0S 

.05 
2.75 
1.90 

46 

2.90 

2.75 

2.90 

41 

48 

b  Plain. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


MEDICAL  SUPPLIES — continued. 


INST  RUM  ENTS—contin  ued . 

Powder  blower,  for  larynx No . . 

Probangs do . . . 

Scissors : 

4-inch do. . . 

6-inch do .  - . 

Speculum  for  the — 

Ear do . . . 

Eectum do. . . 

Vagina,  bivalve do. . . 

Splinta : 

Assorted doz.. 

Felt  for square  yds.. 

Sponge  holders,  for  throat No. . 

Stethoscopes,  Camman's  double do. . . 

Syringes : 

Davidson's  self-injector do . . . 

Ear,  glass doz . . 

Hard  rubber,  8-oz No.. 

Hypodermic do... 

Penis,  glass,  in  cases do... 

Vagina,  rubber do. . . 

Tongue  depressors do... 

Tourniquets,  field do . . 

Tourniquets,  screw,  with  pad do. . 

Trusses : 

Double do . . 

Single do.. 

Urinometers do.. 

Uterine  dressing  forceps,  Emmet's do. . 

Uterine  sounds,  Sim's do. . 

8UEGICAL  DRESSINGS,  ETC. 

Bags,  rubber,  2-quart,  for  hot  water do. . . 

Bandages : 

Koller,  unbleached  and  unsized,  assorted,  in  a  paste- 
board box— 1  dozen,  1  inch  by  1  yard;  2  dozen,  2 
inches  by  3  yards ;  2  dozen,  2^  inches  by  3  yards ;  1 
dozen,  3  inches  by  4  yards;  ^  dozen,  3^  inches  by  5 
yards;  1  dozen,  4  inches  by  6  yards;   \  dozen,    4 

inches  by  8  yards,  boxes No. 

Kubber,  Esmarch's do.. 

Suspensory do.. 


3S 
391 


43 
43 


16 


13 
13 


13 
15 
34 
13 

1S5 

146 
33 

51 
1,343 

183 

35 

6 
6 

33 
46 

ly 
r 


165 


313 
43 


363 


Points  of  delivery. 


St.  Louis 

or 
Chicago. 


.50 
.25 
.031 

.16 

.28 


.90 
1.15 


4.25 
.24 
.90 

1.03 

1.30 

.30 

1.31 

.60 

.80 

1.00 

.03 


.35 

.40 
.20 


.90 


1.35 

.50 


.75 

.30 


.25 
.40 


,25 


,56 


.50 

.55 

.10 

.08 

.lO 


New 
York. 


4.00 


,50 


L97 


Chicago. 
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ci 

1 

Edwin  Lee  Strong. 

6 
O 

3 
■A 

>■ 

.2 

a 

a 

a 
a 

Points  of  delivery. 

u 

^ 

New  York 

Chicago. 

NewTorlf. 

Not  stated. 

Chicago. 

"A 

.40 

.30 

.04 

.43 
.55 

.50 

.40 

.80 

.75 

.34 

.04 

.22 
.38 

.50 
a.  47 

.50 
.33 

.28 
.035 

.375 
.06 

:?? 

.60 

,75 

.95 

1 

.04 

2 

.25 

.50 

.45 

.80 
.85 

\ 

5 

.45 

.  90 
.85 

7 

H 

.95 
.95 

.88 

q 

10 

.45 

.55 

.60 

3.50 

.18 

.81 

L03 

.45 
1.20 
1.48 
1.00 

.90 

.035 

.03 

.03 

n 

4.20 

.20 

1.00 

T^ 

.20 
.82 

1.02 

.35 
L45 

.80 

.04 

.36 
.15 

.35 

.85 

1.15 
.70 

.30 

.82 
.18 

.15 

1.00 

IS 

.   , 

.85 

\A 



T> 

.40 

.30 
1.40 

.80 
.03 
.35 

.35 
1.30 

.60 
.025 

.34 

.23 

.42 

16 
17 

18 

.75 

.65 
1.00 

.021 
.35 

.98 
.80 
.75 

.93 

19 

''0 

.025 

21 

22 

. 

24 

25 

.20 

.12 

.50 

1.00 

,14 
.40 

.25 

27 

29 
?0 

SI 

1.85 
1.00 
1.80 
.90 
.65 
1.20 

1.20 
.85 
.20 

.50 

.34 

.27 

.70 
.19 

^9 

33 
34 
?5 

.25 

.80 
.15 

.'30 

1.12 
.19 

36 

37 

.84 
.18 

39 

in 

41 

.60 

.48 

.45 

.50 

.45 

4'> 

1.95 

.60 

.08 

-.a- 

.38 
.115 

2.48 
.75 

.12 

2.09 
.50 

n 

.'58' 

.11 

'11 

.10 

45 
46 

47 
48 

a  Sumo  without  set  screw. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note Figuiea  in  large  type  donate  rates 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES-  Continued. 


MKDiOAL  SUPPLIES-  ^continued. 


SUEQICAL  DRKSSiNQS— continued. 

Cotton,  absorbent ". lbs . 

Cotton  bats Ko . 

Cotton  wadding sheets. 

Gauze,  antiseptic  (bichloride) ,  in  sealed  packages yds. 

Ligature : 

Catgut,  carbonized,  three  sizes,  1  yard  each,  in  bottles 
bottles 

Silk OZ8. 

Silver  wire do. . 

Lint: 

Picked lbs 

Patent do. 

Oakum,  fine,  picked do. 

Oiled  silk,  in  2-yard  pieces yds 

Pencils,  hair  (assorted  sizes),  in  vials doz 

Pins: 

Assorted .papers . 

Safety,  three  sizes doz. 


Plaster: 

Adhesive,!  yard  in  a  box yds 

Belladonna,!  yard  in  a  tin do. 

Isinglass,  1  yard  in  a  tin do. 

Mustard,  4  yards  in  a  tin do . 

Of  paris,  in  5-pound  tins lbs 

Porous doz 

Rubber,  adhesive,  7  inches  wide,  in  1-yard  rolls yds 

Rubber  sheeting,  white do. 

Sponge,  small,  in  strings  of  50 strings 

Towels doz 


.yds. 


Tubes,  rubber,  di-alnage,  Nos,  1, 2,  and  3. 

DISINFECTANTS. 


Acid,  carbolic,  95  per  cent,  for  disinfection,  Impound  bottles, 
lbs 

Iron,  sulphate  of,  commercial,  in  10-pound  wooden  boxes. lbs. 

Lime,  chloride,  in  5  and  10  pound  impervious  boxes do. . 

Solution  sodium,  chlorinated,  Labarraques',  in  g.  s.  quart  bot- 
tles   bottles . 

Sulphur,  in  rolls lbs . 


St.  L.  or 
Chic. 


1,030 
350 
OOO 

ti,300 


sr 

46 
11 

*28 

isy 

HI 
179 

430 

436 

900 


ISO 
510 
210 
666 
500 
1,000 
390 
330 

140 
90 


l^O 


1,700 
1,900 
4,400 

610 
14,00 


^ 


Points  of  delivery. 


.  15  \ 
.09 


.40 
1.00 


.40 
•  Hi 
.50 

.96 

.02 

.011 

.01^ 

.02i 


.491 

.40 

.15 

.02i 

.49| 

.20 

.33 

.73 
.10 
.20 
.24 


.30 

.02i 
.045 

.145 
.025 


Chic- 
ago. 


.  02iV 

.02i 

,01f 

•  Olg 

,01/, 

.01^ 

,03 

,035 

.04 


.975 
.825 
1.125 
1.15 
1.325 
1.85 
2.75 
2.75 
1.75 
1.575 
2.25 


New 
York. 


No  bid. 
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Points  of  delivery. 

i 

Chicago. 

IsTew  York. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Not 
stated. 

'^^-                          l^cSc?^ 

St. 
Louis. 

.16 

.114 

.02i 

.155 

.15 

.l.-Jii 
.11 

1 

1 

9 

3 

.035 

a.  035 
6.  03 

.  04.^ 

.3t) 

.75 

.04 

.30 

.64 

1.50 

4 

.lO 

5 
0 

.5S 
1.25 

7 

l.iiO 

8 

q 

.41 

.13 
.50 

.085 

.38 



10 

.10 
.CO 
.35 

.OS 

.42 

.08 

.03i 

.03^ 
.03 

.08 

IT 

.05 
.09 

.4» 

.70 

1*^ 

13 

14 

.025 
.05 

.11 

.25 

.25 
.10 

T> 

.02J 

.0^4 

16 
17 

IK 

.20 

.50 

.40 

.15 

.025 

.51 

.20 

.33 

.70 
.60 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

*"> 



•'fi 

07 

.  035 

^K 

.33 
.15 

.331 

?9 

-iO 

.33 

.32 
.40 

.75 
.50 

.32 
.<>5 

31 

.  75 

.69 

32 
3? 

1.55 
1.65 
1.60 
1.70 
1.75 
1.00 
1.95 
1.99 

31 

.\i 

■ 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

•21J 
.045 
.14 

.25 

.025 

.0525 

.25 
.0325 

.21 

.19 

.02^ 

■Ifi 

47 

m 

.28 

C.17 

.18 

40 

"iO 

a5-yard  boxes 
iND,  TT  2- 


h  25-yard  boxes. 


c  Cork  stopped. 


-37 
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[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued 


MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— continued. 


HOSPITAL  STORES. 

Arrowroot,  Bennuda lbs . 

Barley,  in  1  pound  i)ackage8 do. . 

Beef  extract,  in  |  pound  packages do.. 


Cinnamon,  ground,  in  8-ounce  w.  m.  bottles. 
Cocoa,  in  tins 


.lbs. 


Cornstarch,  in  1-pound  packages do. . 

Flaxseed,  whole do.. 

Flaxseed  meal,  in  tins do.. 

Gelatin do . . 

Ginger,  ground,  in  8-ounce  bottles ozs. 

Mustard,  ground,  in  1-pound  tins lbs. 

Soap: 

Carbolic,  good  quality,  for  medicinal  use do. . 

Castile,  white do. . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Basins,  wash,  hand,  agate  or  granite  ware No. 


Blank  books,  cap,  half-bound,  4  quires. 
Blowers  for  insect  powder 


Boxes : 

Ointment,  imijervious 


doz. 

Powder do.. 


Capsules,  gelatin,  assorted,  Nos.  0  to  4 box. 

Corkscrews Ko . 


Corks,  velvet,  best,  assorted,  Nos.  1  to  10 gross. 


Dippers,  tin,  quart No. 

Dispensatory  of  United  States,  edition  of  1894 copy. 

Droppers,  medicine No . 

Funnels : 

Glass,  8  ounces do. . 

Tin,  pint do. . 

Hones do. . 


Insect  powder lbs . 


GP 


iro 

490 

3SO 
310 


440 

340 

3,800 

136 

414 

1,570 
1,800 


I08 


17 

365 


3,  TOO 
1,730 


3,300 
56 


1,800 


44 

8 


3,500 


47 
36 
11 


484 


ID  SB 

^  I 

t  - 

H  O 


Points  of  delivery. 


St.  Louis 

or 
Chicago. 


.34 

.041 
1.25 

.Oli 

.40 


.035 

.03 

.011 

.18 

.10 
.10 


,23 


.33 

.035 
.04 


.04 


.035 

.10 


.05 
a  4.95 

b5.95 
.01 

.07 


.35 


.17 


New 
York, 


37 


Chicago. 


04i 


5.20 
.01 


.30 


2.46 
,03t 


,035 


30 


115 


045 
,035 


5.  ,00 
•Oil 
.07 


.185 
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O 

P 

6 

1 

1 

1 

a 

S 

1 
.a 
Q 

1 
1 

d 
O 

a 

.2 

a 
1 

J 

a 

d 
O 

1 

M 

03 

o 

p 

6 

o 

o 
o 

W 

t-5 

1 

1 

0) 

1 

1 

-si 

O 

1 

1 

a 

M 

Points  of  delivery. 

New  York. 

Chi- 
cago. 

New 
York 
or 
Chi- 
cago. 

Not 
Stated. 

New 
York 

or 
Chi- 
cago. 

Chicago. 

-^4 

Chicago. 

1 

a 

205 

.25 

I 

.04  5 

1.20 

.015 
.35 

.04 

•<>'-*  s 
.04g- 
.285 
.015 
.18 

.10 
.10 

2 

rfl.40 

2.48 
2.00 

2.00 
.015 

3 

4 

.37 
.30 

.26 

(\ 

7 

8 

.035 

.0475 

.32 

.0135 

.20 

"'."69*" 

10 

11 

1? 

n 

14 

.10 

.10 

.15 

.10 

.0913i 
.0«93 

16 

.25 

.18 
.40 
.50 

.48 

.115 

.21 

.075 

.075 

.075 

.05 

.05 

.oe 

.09 
1.84 
.34 
.16 
.245 
.08 

.105 

17 

18 
19 

.  035 

.075 

.05 

.04 

.07 

.20 

.o.«i 

.04 

O] 

22 

.04^ 

.04 
.045 

24 

C.045 

.04 
.15 

.40 

26 
27 
?8 

.084 
.06 

*>*) 

.20 

30 
31 
3'> 

33 
34 
35 
'?6 

65.60 
cl.35 

5.00 
.01 
.07 

5.75 
.0125 

?7 

.01 

.07 

.OS 

.50 

.24 

.oor; 

38 

.075 

40 

41 

.375 

.68 

.49 

4** 

.18 

.18 

.19 

.19 

43 
44 
45 

&  Sheep. 


c  Per  gross. 


dBeef  jelly. 


e  100  in  box. 
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[E"OTE. — Figures  iu  large  type  denote  rates 
MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


MEDICAL  SUPPLIES— continued. 

i 

1 

a 
a 
d 

6 
u 

1 

w 

u 

4) 

1 

i' 

0 

1 

a 
w 
'I 

a 

Points  of  delivery. 

1^ 

St.  Louis  or  Chicago. 

Chicago, 

1 

MISCELLANEOUS— continued. 
Labels,  blank,  prescription,gumined,2  sizes, 

733 

96 

60 

34 

I30 

30 

3.1 

4N 

44 

9tH 

IS 

3,350 

IN 
5 

8 

«3 
41 
31 

35 

71 

313 
73 

3S 

137 

357 

14 

1,410 

1,400 
1,M»0 
3,NOO 
3,000 
l,NOO 
400 
134 

.07 

1 
.21 

.17 
.15 

2 

Measures,  graduated,  glass : 

8-oz No.. 

4-oz do... 

.07 

.05 

.07 

/.04 

.18 

0.13 
/i,3« 
.145 

.30 

.30 

.08 
.22 
.03 

/i.31  t.50 

3 

-1 

<^ 

Measures,  tin,  pint  and  quart do. . . 

Medicine  glasses  A-ounce,  graduated  .  .doz. . 
Mortars  and  pestles: 

AVedgewood,3ito8  inches No.. 

Glass,  4-inch do . . . 

Paper : 

Filtering,  round,  gray,  10-inch  .  .packs. . 

Litmus,  blueand  red,  in  boxes  of  1  dozen 

books boxes . . 

i7.055 

6 

.18 

7 

p. 16 

l,t9 
i.50 

8 

q 

10 

.25 

.50 

11 

I'' 

1? 

Percolators,  glass,  ^-gallon No. . 

Pill  boxes,  3  paper,  1  turned  wood doz. . 

Pill  tiles,  5  to  10  inches No. . 

Saddlebags,  medical,  convertible do . . . 

Scales  and  weights,  prescription do. . . 

Spatulas: 

3inch do... 

6  inch do... 

Spirit  lamps do . . . 

Test  pellets,  for  urinalysis,  set  of,  in  glass 
bottles                                     '.                  bott 

.38 

M 

.03J 

15 

j.60 

A;  .70 

16 

17 

1.50 

.12 

.18 
.15 

-m 

.40 

.135 

.10 

.045 
.03 
.65 

1.95 

.11 
.16 

.14 
.23 

18 

^^ 

•>o 

.20 

21 

'.04' 

.45 

.07 

.07 

99 

Test  tube8,3  to  7  inches nest.. 

Thermometers : 

Clinical, with  certificate No.. 

Mercurial do . . . 

Spirit do... 

Thread : 

Linen,  unbleached oz . . 

Cotton,  spools,  assorted No . . 

Tubes,  glass,  assorted  sizes gross.. 

Twine,  wrapping,  cotton oz.. 

Vials : 

J-ounce doz.. 

1-ounce do... 

2-ounce do. . . 

4-ounce do  - . . 

6-ounce do... 

Wax,  white,  in  paper oz . . 

Wire  netting  for  splints,  No.  4 sq.  ft. . 

9-^ 

24 
25 

?fi 

.13 

.09 

97 

•JR 

?9 

•  Oli 

.07i 
.OSi 

.105 
.14 

.185 

30 

.085 
.095 
.115 
.Ui 
.185 

SI 

s? 

33 

3-1 

S"! 

3fi 

a  In  nests  of  3  onlj\ 
b  In  nests  ot  4  only. 

c  Wood  boxes  (1  dozen),  composed  of  the  following  assortment:  1,  largest  size;  2,  next  size;  3,  next 
size,  4,  next  size,  and  2  of  smallest  size. 
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1 

6 

I 

1 

6 

i 

1 

bJD 

a 

5 

i 

,0 

u 
u 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Not  stated. 

Chicago. 

.19 
.14 

".'is" 

.60 

.19 

.135 

.135 

.10 

.05 

r.20 

<.54 

.23 

.50 

1 

.25 

.17 
.10 

.19 

135 

■ 

.25 
.15 
.15 

9 

•^ 

.16 

.10 

i 

5 

.06 

0.20 
V.56 

.20 

r.l9 

/i.50 

.15 

.22 

.19 

r.  19 

/1.52 

.  145 

.30 

".'26' 
.25 
.27 

6 

p.  25 

io.68 

.2. 

1.80 



«.26 
V.65 

Z.34 
?.75 



T/.40 
xl.20 


.S.28 
v.  60 

?.30 
q.  65  i.  75 



.... 

7 
8 
q 

10 

11 

.35 
a.03| 
L35 

r.oo 

.06i 

.075 

!*> 

.22 
d.035 

d.03| 

n 

6.02 
A.  45 

C.025 
i.68 

ami 
km 

e.025 

e.025 

11 

15 

16 

1.85 

.11 
.15 

.11 

1.75 

.15 
.25 

17 

.12 

.17 

.11 

18 

19 

.42 

.10 
.10 

.12 

.85 

.16 

''0 

''1 

m.09 

.58 
.10 
.09 

.13 
.05 

.04 

.42 
.0<i5 

99 

.70 

.43 

.40 

.07 

.35 

.07 

"n.'74' 
n.74 

2."  22 

2.22 

4."  18 
4.18 

9S 

''1 

.40 

.065 

'>'> 

96 

035 

''7 

98 

.015 

.067 
.078 
.103 
.138 
.159 
.035 
.05 

.01 

99 

.08i 

.08^ 

.105 

13Z 

30 

31 

39 

33 



.161 

34 

■■ 

.O^ 

35 

3fi 

d  Paper. 

i  8-inch. 

c  Wood. 

j9-inoh. 

/Pint. 

k  10-inch. 

<7  Quart. 

Z  5-inch. 

A  6-inch. 

m  Neat  of  5. 

nPer  dozen. 

s4i-inch 

oSinch. 

<5i-incb 

p4inch. 

M  5J-inch 

9 7  inch. 

w6i-iuch 

r3§-inch. 

w  7f  inch 

aSJinch. 
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SCHOOL    SUPPLIES. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  iu  large  type  denote  rates 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  ARTICLES. 


ARITHMETICS. 

Milne's  Elements  of  Arithmetic doz . 

Milne's  Standard  Arithmetic do. . 

Milne's  Mental  Arithmetic do . . 

CHARTS. 

Appleton's  Eeading No. 

Butler's  lieading do.. 

Complete     School     Charts      (Franklin     Publishing 
Co.) No. 

Primary  Language  Studies,  Part  I  (Franklin  Pub- 
lishing Co.)  No. 

Natural     History     Studies     (Franklin     Publishing 
Co.) No. 

Natural  History  Studies,  Manual  for  pupils doz. 

Mason's  New  Music: 

First  series No. 

Second  series do . . 

DRAWING. 

Drawing  paper,  8  by  11,  100  sheets  in  pack  ..  .packs. 

GEOORAPHIES. 

Barnes's  Elementary doz . 

Frye's  Primary do. . 

Natural  Elementary  (Redway  &  Hinman) do. . 

Natural  Advanced  (Redway  &  Hinman) do.. 

Werner's  Introductory do. . 

Klemm's  Relief  Maps  for  pupils'  hands  (W.  B.  Harri- 
son)   doz . 

HISTORY,  UNITED  STATES. 

First  steps  in  the  History  of  the  United  States  (Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &,  Co.) doz. 

Scudder's  Short  History do. . 

Eggleston's  First  Book  of  American  History do. . 

Burton's  Story  of  Our  Country  (Werner  Co.) do. . 

McMaster's  School  History  of  United  States do.. 

Montgomery's  Beginners'  American  History do. . 

LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR. 

Language  Lessons : 

Chas.  De  Garmo,  Book  1 doz. 

Chas. De  Garmo,  Book  2 do.. 

Metcalf 's  Elementary  English do. . 

Metcalf's  English  Grammar do.. 

Graded  Lessons  in  English  (Reed  &  Kellogg)  ...do.. 


155 
46 


13 
lO 


31 
31 


28 
7 


21 

3 


5,200 


26 

3 

97 

7 


23 
4i 

3i\ 


120 
65 
30 
26 

5i', 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


6.44 
4.15 


9.75 
2.25 


ir.25 

;i.76 


7.49 
7.49 


.ori 


.07 


5.99 
5.99 


3.79 


(*) 
2.90 
6.27 
3.39 


6.40 
4.10 


9.75 
12.25 


17.25 
5.76 


7.43 
7.43 


5.32 
5.88 
5.79 
12.05 
4.76 

1.00 


5.98 
5.98 
5.79 
5.19 
9.63 
5.94 


2.60 
3.46 
3.86 
5.79 
3.63 


072 
096 


The  bids  in  tliis  column  are  for  all  or  none. 
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6 
O 

1 

a 
« 

'u 

S) 

a 

■a 

(- 

u 

3 
CS 

5 

9 
C 

H 

< 

h 

P^    CO 
03 

CS 

.a 

I 

g 

1 

1 

la 

® 
a 

Points  of  delivery. 

New  York  or 
Chicago. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

New  York 
or  Chicago. 

a 

1 

? 

3 

a6.40 

a  4.  05 

6.43 
4.14 

4 

:j.90 

5 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 

1'> 

• 

/-.'i4 

.034 

.03i 
.083 

5.^8 

13 
14 

6.48 

, 

Ti 

ir» 

17 

5.'^8 

18 

19 

^ 

'>1 

5.7« 

'>9 

5.76 

•>3 

9.60 

^4 

Z».48 

?5 

2.88 
3.84 

?fi 

07 

;j.S4 
5.76 

'>8 

?9 

3.60 

SO 

a  Iron  stands  for  reading  charts,  35  cents  extra. 


b  Each. 
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SCHOOL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  ARTICLES. 

1 
■43 

et 
P 

d 
M 

1 

a 

0 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 

1 

Chicago. 

New 
York 
and 
Chi- 
cago. 

Clii 
cago. 

New 
York 
and 
Chi- 
cago. 

1 

1 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Sentence  and  Word  Book,  Johonnot  .doz. . 
Patterson's  American  Word  Book.,  do.. . 
Sever's  Progressive  Speller do . . . 

READERS. 

Baldwin's  School  Keading  by  grades : 

First  year doz . . 

Second  year do  . . 

Third  year do... 

Fourth  and  fi  f th  years,  combined .  do . . . 
Werner's  Primer do . . . 

READERS,  SUPPLEMENTAL. 

Normal  Course  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.)  : 

Second  Reader doz.. 

Third  Reader do. . 

Fourth  Reader do... 

Alternate  Second  Reader do... 

Alternate  Third  Reader do. . . 

Alternate  Fourth  Reader do. . . 

Second  to  third  grades. 

Johonnot,  Cats  and  Dogs doz.. 

Bass,  Nature's  Stories  for  Young  Read- 
ers   doz . . 

The  First  Nature  Reader.  Beebe  & 
Kiugsley  (Werner  Co.) doz. . 

Nature's  Byways,  Nellie  W.  Ford  (The 
Morse  Co.) ..'. doz.. 

Stories  of  the  Red  Children,  Dorothy 
Brooks  (Ed.  Pub.  Co.) doz.. 

Third  to  fourth  grades. 

Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Cliildren  ..doz.. 

Johonnot,  Feathers  and  Furs do. . . 

Lane's  Stories  for  (Hiildren do. . . 

Spear,  Leaves  and  Flowers do... 

Andrews,  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told 

Her  Children doz . . 

Kelly,     Leaves     from     Nature's     Story 

Book doz.. 

Stories  of   Great  Americans  for  Little 

Americans,  Edw.  Eggleston  (American 

Book  Co.) doz.. 

Legends  of  the  Red  Children,  Mara  L. 

Pratt  (Werner  Book  Co.) doz . . 

96 
i 

iiti 

150 
130 

19 

i;{ 

t 

7 

15 

35 

SO 

14 

7 

14 
7 
9 
5 

3.49 


ii.59 
4.79 
5.99 

:j.59 

4.79 

(*) 
2.30 
2.42 
2.40 

2.42 
3.39 
3.87 
5.79 
2  65 

3.57 
4.75 
5.95 
3.  57 
4.75 

3.38 
3.40 

1 

•? 

9 

s 

"^ 

4 

3.40 
3.36 
3.S4 
5.76 

4 

fi 

^ 

fi 

fi 

7 

7 

8 

3.88 

8 

9 

q 

in 

10 

11 

11 

1^ 

T> 

13 

13 

14 

^^ 

1.5 

d3.99 

/>3.49 
C3.49 

.{.19 

3.S7 

"3.49 

4.99 

.•J.S3 

1.C9 

(Z2.90 
1)2.40 
c3,40 

3.05 

I.6H 

15 

16 

16 

17 

18 
19 

3.36 

17 

18 

19 

20 

3.05 
2.75 

6.27 
2.  90 
2.42 
2.40 

4.90 

3.70 

3.87 
2.60 

?n 

21 

^n 

22 

6.34 

3.SS 
3.40 

1)9 

23 

''3 

24 

:. 

'>1 

25 

26 

27 

a. 40 

26 

07 

28 

3.84 

•>« 

29 

3.88 

nc) 

*  The  bids  in  this  column  are  for  all  or  none, 
a  Each.  6  Plant  life. 


c  Animal  life. 


t  No  bid. 
d  Average. 
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UESCKIPTION  OK  ARTICLES. 


o* 


u 

0) 

o 

<B 

M 

JH 

1 

H 

§5 

o 

a 

< 

H 

«5 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


New- 
York 
and 
Chi- 
cago. 


Chi- 
cago. 


New 
York 
and 
Chi- 
cago. 


UEADKRS,  SUPPLEMENTAL— continued. 

Short  Stories  of  Our  Sliy  Neighbors, 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Kelley  (Am.  Book  Co.)  .doz. . 

Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure, 
Edw.  Eggleston  (Am.  Book  Co.) . .  .doz. 

"Wright's  Seaside  and  Wayside,  Nos. 
1, 2,  3,  and  4 doz . . 


Uall,  Little  Flower  People do. 

Fourth  to  fifth  grades. 

Johonnot : 

Wings  and  Fins doz. 

Claws  and  Hoofs do. . 

Seven  Little  Sisters do.. 

Each  and  All do. . 

Baldwin's  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables  .do. . 
Pratt,  American  History  Stories,  4  vol- 
umes   doz. 

Newell : 

From  Seed  to  Leaf doz . 

Flower  and  Fru it do. . 

TheStoryof  Columbus  (Ed.  Pub.  Co.)  do. . 

Our  Fatherland  (  Fa\.  Pub.  Co.) do. . 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children   (Ed.   Pub. 

Co.) doz . 

A  First  Book  in  American  History,  Edw. 

Eggleston  (Am. Book  Co.) doz. 

Fifty    Famous    Stories    Ketold,    James 

Baldwin  (Am.  Book  Co.) doz. . 

Old  Greek  Stories,  James  Baldwin  (Am. 
Book  Co.) doz. 

Fifth  to  sixth  grades. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Romans doz. 

Guerhcr's  Story  of  the  Englisli do.. 

Guerber's    Story    of    the    Chosen    Peo- 

jtio doz . 

Jolioiinot,  Flyers,  Creepers,  and  Swim- 
mers   doz . 

Baldwin,  Lessons  in  Physiology  (Werner 

Co.) doz. 

Pratt,  The  Great  West do. . 

Pathfinder  Physiology : 

No.  1,  Child's  Health  Primer do.. 

No.    2,    Young     People's     Physiol- 
ogy   ".doz. 


li 

12 


6 
3 
4 

7 
II 


d4.'i4 
c3.4»: 

/;j.4ft 
g4.*ny 

h5M9 

3.94 


4.99 
4.99 


3.45 

1 
4.9« 

7.99 

3.«:{ 
4.r9j 


ti.S7 


4.83 

4.83 

d4.08 
c2.  40 
/3.  36 
r/4.  80 
/t5.76 
3.92 


3.87 
5.20 
4.95 
4.95 
3, 

3.30 

4.95 
7.90 
3.75 
4.65 

3.70 

5.79 


.35 

5.  79 
6  27 

5.  79 

3.87 

3.06 
2.75 

2.90 

4.84 

4.SO 
4.80 


a  .3'-* 


3.84 
5.16 


.40 
.40 


3.36 


a. 48 


5.76 


3.39     3.36 
4.3'.J 


5.76 
6.34 


5.76 
3.84 


23 
:  24 


3.36 


3.88 
4.80 


a  Each. 


d  Average. 


cNo.  1. 


/No.  2. 


(7  No.  3. 


;iNo.  4. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III., under  advertisement 
of  March  30, 1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  ARTICLES. 


READERS,  SUPPLEMENTALr— continued. 

Stickney : 

Robinson  Crusoe doz . . 

Swiss  Family  Robinson do . . 

Ed.  Pub.  Co.,  Stories  of  Industry,  2  vols... do.. 
Moore : 

Pilgrims  and  Puritans do.. 

The  Colony  and  Commonwealth do. . 

Around  the  World,  C.  F.  Carroll   (The  Morse 

Co.) doz. 

Our  Own  Country  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co) .  .do. . 
Our  American   Neighbors    (Silver,  Burdett  & 

Co.) doz. 

Payne's  Geograpliical  Nature  Studies do.. 

The  Geographical  Reader  and   Primer   (Am. 

Book  Co. ) doz . 

Popular  Science  Reader,  James  Montieth  (Am. 

Book  Co.) doz . 

Historical  Reader  (The  Morse  Co.) do.. 

MANUALS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Popular  Gymnastics,  Betz  (A.Flanagan)  ..No. 

Light  Gymnastics,  Betz  (A.  Flanagan) do.. 

Free  Gymnastics,  Betz  (A.  Flanagan) do. . 

Gymnastic  Tactics,  Betz  (A.  Flanagan)  . .  .do. . . 

Primer  of  Politeness do . . 

Songs,  Games,  and  Rhymes  (Milton  Bradley 
Co.) No. 

Primary  Methods,  American  Book  Co do. . 

First  Principles  of  Agriculture,  Voorheea  (Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Co.) No. 

Drawing  Simplified,  Augsburg do.. 

Primary  Manual  Training,  Cutler do. . 

A  B  C  of  Swedish  Educational  Gymastics,  Nis- 
sen No . 

Progressive  Lessons  in  Needlework,  Hapgood, 
Number 

Educational  Manual  Training,  Schwartz  .  .No. 

The  Sloyd  System  of  Woodworking,  Hoffman, 
Number 

Handbook  of  Sloyd,  Salomon No. 

Bench  Work  in  Wood,  Goss do.. 

Easy  Experiments  in  Physics,  Preston  Smith 
(Morse  Co. ) No . 

Simple  Lessons  in  the  Study  of  Nature,  Isabella 
G.  Oakley  ( W.  B.  Harrison) No. . 

Household  Economy,  Kitchen  Garden  Associa- 
tion (LB.  T.  &  Co.)  No.. 


20 
31 
21 
.•JO 
50 

51 
30 

at 
oo 

lO 

1'^ 

6 

ir 

lO 

4 

lO 

81 

lOO 

47 


U 

® 

^ 

M 

■    pC5    - 

M 

^i 

gS 

o 

Q 

< 

H 

o 
«  o 

0)  2 

'3 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


3.40 

4.49 
.3.83 

5.99 
5.99 

3.83 
4.99 

5.99 


6.35 


,44 
.55 
•55 
.55 
.50 


lO 


.59 
.79 
.59 

.59 

.61 
.79 


.94 

.58 


.39 
.43 


n 

3.45 
4.45 
3.70 

5.95 
5.95 


3.75 
4.95 


5.95 
2.42 


5.79 


7.25 
6.35 


.43 
.52 
.52 
.52 
.48 

1.10 
.49 

.58 
.76 
..58 

.58 

.61 

.77 

.82 
.93 
.58 

.38 

.42 

.35 


New 
York 
or 
Chi- 
cago. 


2.40 
5.76 
7.30 


.48 


Chicago. 


.28 
a. 36 


a. 48 
a. 48 


.80 


.34 


.60 


.56 


.55 
.70 
.70 
.70 


'These  bids  are  for  all  or  7ione. 


a  Each. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertisement 
of  March  30,  1899  j  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  AKTICLK8. 


SINGING. 

Graves's  School  Hymnary  . .  .doz. 

Tilden's  (Common  School  Song 
Header doz . 

Gospel  Hymns,  Nos.  1  to  6,  com- 
bined, with  muaic doz. 

Carmina  for  the  Sunday  School, 

dozen 

Songs  of  the  Nation    (Johnson) 

dozen 

Natural  Short  Coarse  in  Music 
(Ripley  <fc  Tapper) : 

Book  1 doz. 

Book  2 do.. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Spencerian  Copy  Book,  Revised 
Edition,  Common  School  Course, 
1  to  7 doz.. 

Spencerian  Vortical  Penmanship, 
Common  School  Course,  1  to  6, 
dozen 

Sheldon's  Vertical  Writing: 

Elementary,  1  to  4 doz.. 

Grammar,  1  to  6 do.. 

Normal  Review  System.  First 
Steps  in  Vertical  Wri  ting. 
Books  A,  B,  C,  and  D doz . . 

Normal  Review  System  of  Writ- 
ing, Regular  Course,  10  Nos.,  1  to 
10 doz.. 

Merrill's  Vertical  Penmanship,  6 
Nos.,  1  to  6  (Maynard,  Merrill  & 
Co.) doz . . 

Common  Sense  Copy  Book,  6  Nos., 
I  to  6  (A.Lovell  &  Co.) doz.. 

REGISTERS,  SCHOOL. 

Adams  &  Blackman's doz.. 

Adams  Union  School do. . 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  «fe  Co.,  Stand- 
ard   doz . . 

W  h  ite'  s  New  Common  School .  do . . . 

SLATES. 

7  by  11  inches doz . . 

8  by  12  inches do.. 


9 
11 

57 
139 


60 
36 


19r 


7or 


iro 

114 


150 

147 

30N 
73 


23'.i 
237 


6 

1 
Id 

^i 

^6 

§3 

Oi 

o 

t^ 

s 

:S 

a 

CS 

<1 

^ 

P 

3 

Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


4.79 

3.59 


10.40 
7.75 


(*) 
4.75 


3.55 
7.65 


4.50     4.45 


5.99  i  5.95 


2.90 
3.39 


.59 

.7N 


&.49 
C.59 


.79 


.58 


3.35 
3.35 


.78 
.78 
.9t2 

.92 


.78 


6.49 
c.59 


3.30 
3.30 


5.80 
5.80 


New 
York 
or 
Clii- 
cago. 


3..36 
3.84 


.77 
.77 


Chicago. 


a.'.J9 


5.7« 
5.76 


.77 


GO 


These  bids  are  for  all  or  none. 


a  Each. 


&A,  B. 


cC.D. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertisement 
of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  wMch  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES-Continued. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


DESCRIPTION  OF  ARTICLES. 


WALL  MAPS. 

Arizona No. 

California. do . . 

Colorado do . . 

Hemispheres  (outline) do. . 

Indian  Territory do. . 

Iowa do . . 

Kansas do . . 

Minnesota do.. 

Montan  a do . . 

Nebraska do. . 

New  Mexico do . . 

North  America  (outline) do . . 

North  Dakota do. . 

Oklahoma do . . 

Oregon do . . 

South  Dakota do . . 

United  States,  large..., do.. 

United  States  (outline) do . . 

Utah  do.. 

Washington do . . 

Wisconsin do. . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Blackboards,  3  by  4  feet,  portable,  re 

volving,  complete No. 

Bibles,  medium  size do . . 

Call  bells do.. 


Crayons,  chalk,  white,  dustless  .boxes. 


Crayons,     chalk,     colored,     assorted, 
boxes  


3 

1 

1 

46 

1 

1 
16 
30 

3 
5 

1 

y 

10 

1 
5 
3 


35 
1,100 

68 


1,800 


400 


d 

O 

© 

5 

CO 

9 

S 

9 

1^ 

d 

P 
c3 

o 

r— ' 

t-s 

I 

1 

P 

Ph 

? 

ri  a 


Point  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


ta3, 
al. 
at. 


tc3, 
cl, 

c3, 
cl. 

tc3. 

c3. 

tc3, 

c2, 

el, 

te3. 
te3. 

el. 

eH. 
e2. 

fa3, 
al. 
al. 


60 
95 
95 

35 

.50 
95 
lO 
95 
.50 
35 
.60 
,35 

,95 
50 
,60 
,95 
50 
35 

60 
,95 
95 


075 


.30 


60 

95 

95 

35      1.64 


1.64 


1.64 


4.75 


,60 


.45 
1.05 


.45 

1.05 


2.38 

.45 

1.0.^ 


.20 
.45 
.55 

/.30 
/.06 


/.32 


.30 

.90 


,05| 
.07J 
.08 


.125 
.59 


.049 


t  Post-route  map.  a  On  spring  roller,  in  veneer  case.  h  On  cloth  back  and  rollers. 

c  In  brackets,  map  wifliout  names,  in  veneer  case.  ein  brackets,  with  or  without  names, 

din  brackets,  map  with  names,  on  common  roller.  /Per  gross. 
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Abstract  of  jJroposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Chicago,  III.,  under  advertisement 
of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  su])pl'ies,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note. — Figures  iu  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded.] 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES— Continued. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  AUTI- 
CLES. 

t 

& 

a 

R 

6 

il 

.2 

o 
o 

c 

>> 
Pi 

i 

1 
O 

^     . 
1 

< 

S  0 
-a 

k 

a 
6 

1 

Points  of  delivery. 

s 

1 

1^ 

5c 
1 

o 

O  bX) 

Chicago. 

1 

a 

s 
125 

1 

MISCET.T.ANEOUS — con- 
tinued. 

How  We  Are  Govern- 
ed, Dawes  No.. 

Globes  of  the  world: 
Large ...No.. 

Medium do  — 

G  ood  Morals  and  Gen  - 
tie  Manners,  (Jow, 

86 
4 

9 

'.it 
ItiZ 

46 

90 

350 

5*« 

5iOO 

44 
17 
iO 
13 

}         « 

ior,ooo 

146,000 
lO 

.82 

^.82 

.SO 



1 

2 

i3.60 
i5.40 

i2.10 
13.75 

5.35 

4.25 

3.75 

3.50 

3.90 

2.40 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

2.  25 

.82 

.so 

3.60 
2.35 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

Our  country  (3  vols.), 
by  U.  J.Lossing,  per 

set sets. . 

Ink  wells doz... 

Music  books,  instruc- 
tion lor  organ  .No. . 

Pencils,  slate,  sharp- 
ened   M... 

Plaster  paris lbs. . 

Slated    blackboard 
cloth sq.  yds.- 

Slating  brushes,  first- 
quality No.. 

Thermometers,  .do... 

Wall  slating,  liquid, 

s.oo 

9 

10 

.12 

.90 

.15 
.37 

/35 

.59 

1.60 

.ii 

L30 
.55 
.39 

10 

11 
12 

13 

11 
12 

13 

14 

1.40 
1.20 

14 

15 

.05 

.24 

.30 
.09 

1.60 

15 
16 

17 

18 
19 

20 
21 

.339 

m25 
m33 
n30 
«38 

.28 

17 

18 
19 
20 

?1 

?? 

4.60 

6.98 
9.48 
14.45 

8.00 

4.56 

6.96 

9.36 

I4.40 

i7H.50 
/i9.25 

.14 
.16 

i.74 
i.74 

.74 

.09 
.10 
.11 
.50 

1.85 

99 

23 
24 
25 
26 

1.40 

1.49 

23 
24 
25 

?7 

Webster's  Dictionary : 

Primary doz... 

Common  school, 
dozen    

97 

28 

''S 

?t) 

High  school. .  -doz. . 

Academic do... 

\    International   una- 

/        bridged No.. 

Spencerian     practice 
paper  for  penman- 
ship : 
(a)     Small,     90,000 

sheets sheets.. 

(h)    Large,    122,000 

sheets sheets.. 

Miss  Pettes's  ruling 
attac  hnj  en  t  for 
blackboai-ds...No.. 



'^t* 

30 

30 

31 

3? 

{ 

8.50 

9.25 
8.50 

9.25 
8.50 

31 

33 
34 

.13 
.15 

1.50 

;.13 
j.l5 



.50 

Jfc.45 
*;.45 

33 

34 

35 

35 

*  These  bids  are  for  all  or  none. 
o  Plain,  sheep  bindinfj. 
ft  Indexed,  sheep  binding. 
i  Full  mounted,  with  meridian  and  horizon  complete. 

«  4  Ibet  wide  \  Tl'«^««  l'ri^««  "^^  per  linear  yard. 


jPer  100  sheets. 
A:  Per  1,000  sheets. 
I  Per  dozen. 


PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY,  UNDER  ADVERTISEMENT  OF  MARCH  31),  1899, 


FOR 


FURNISHING  SUPPLIES,  ETC 

FOR 

THE  INDIAN  SERVICE. 


FOR    FISCAL    YEAR,    1900. 
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BLANKETS. 


Abstract  of  ])roi)Osals  received  and  contracis  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[Note. — Figures  iu  large  type  denote  rates 
BLANKETS. 


Class  No.  1. 

blankets; 

[Each  blanket  must  be  indelibly 
marked  U.  S.  I.  D.  in  letters  not 
less  than  4  inches  high.] 


48  by  76  inches,  indigo-bluo,  for 
single  beds,  to  weigh  not  less 
than  3  pounds  each No. , 


60  by  76  inches,  indigo-bhie,  for 
double  beds,  to  weigh  not  less 
than  4|  pounds  each No . 


48  b.\  76  inches,  scarlet,  for  single 
beds,  to  weigh  not  less  than  3 
pounds  each No. 


60  by  76  inches,  scarlet,  for  double 
beds,  to  weigh  not  less  than  4^ 
pounds  each No.. 


48  by  76  inches,  white,  for  single 
beds,  to  weigh  not  less  than  3 
jiounds  each No. 


60  by  76  inches,  wliite,  for  double 
beds,  to  weigh  not  less  than  4^ 
pounds  each No . 


5,:ioo 


13,3'i5 


l,OS5 


'^/^OO 


ii50 


365 


ri 

bX) 

a 

'3 

'2 

p4 

< 

o 

0 

0) 

Ph 

% 

M 

M 

< 

ri 
^ 
^ 

9 

1 

-£ 

'a 

a 

o 

« 

H 

W 

Ph 

W 

W 

Delivered  in- 


New  York. 


1.455 


2. 18,1 


2.27i 


2.  475 


New 
York  or 
Chi- 
cago. 


a  1.58 


/2.  375 


/2.375 


h  1.  80 
h  1.  58 


i  2.  625 
i  2.  375 


?>.53| 


a  1.  58  534 


?>.53J 


New  York. 


1.3S 


2.0  7 


1.47 


b.bi 


h  .  565 


1.38 


1.56 


a  300  only,  to  weigh  3  pounds.  b  Per  i)ouud.  /600  only,  to  weigh  4i  pounds, 

/i  235  only.  i  350  only. 
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at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 


P.LAXKETvS. 


x 

.— i 

d 

1 

a 
1 

i 

^ 

^ 

(.4 

a 
i 

m 

6 
d 

6 

s 

'o 

5 

tj 

s 

t> 

>, 

53 

u 

'S 

^ 

5 

5 

> 

a 

a 
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^ 

t-» 

3 

g 

o 

ft 

c 

►-5 

o 

Delivered  in- 

New 

York, 

All 
points. 

New  York 

New 

4) 

Chicago, 
or 

New  York. 

or 
Chicago. 

New  York. 

York  or 
Chicago. 

New  York. 

.a 
3 

3 

Carlisle. 

^^ 

c2. 16 

b  .4907 

b.82 
6.4620 

dl.80 
el. 6b 

6.61 

6.575 

6.54 

6.61 

1 

2 

6  .  4690 

3 

b . 4720 

4 

6.673 

5 

i7  3.24 

b.4697 

6  .814 

6.61 

6 .  575 

6.54 

6.61 

6 

6  .  4997 

6 . 4620 

7 

6 . 4690 

8 

6 . 4720 

9 

6.65 

' 

10 

1.80 

6.75 
6 . 4780 

1.65 

6.61 

;  ..->7o 

6.545 

6.61 

11 

12 

6 . 4840 

13 

6.70 

14 

kh.mi 

kh.m 

2.70 

6.74i 
6 . 4780 

2.65 

6.61 

6.575 

6.545 

6.61 

15 

16 

ifc  6 . 63| 

6 . 4840 

17 

kb.bi 

6.70 

6.75 
6 . 4780 

6.575 

18 
19 

20 

6.4840 

21 

6.70 

22 

j  3.  00 

b.Q^ 

6.745 
6 . 4780 

6.575 

23 

24 

b.525 

6.4N40 

25 

h.iSl 

6.70 

26 

*  5  cents  additional  on  each  blanket  delivered  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
c  3,000  only.  d  3,000.  e  2,300.  gr  6,000  only.  jeach.  A;  3.00  each. 
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WOOLEN   AND    KNIT    GOODS. 


Ahstract  of  proiyosals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  nnder 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 


£ 

d 

i* 

^ 

Ph 

® 

be 
% 

1 

o 

O 

r5 

B 

^6 

u 

s 

£^ 

H^« 

^■5 

I 

=2 

Class  No.  2. 

1 

& 
g 

Delivered  in 

AVOOLEN  AND   KNIT   (ilOODS. 

1 

1 

'•^m 

o 

^ 

o 

ri^ 

tH  be 

u 

>> 

o 

o    .. 

o 

^1 
|3 

New  York. 

<s 

•^ 

tH 

H  <=.2 

H 

s 

g 

^ 

^ 

'A 

S 
^ 

1^ 

"A 

Cassiraere,  all  wool,  equal  to  standard  sample : 

1 

Cadet  gray y ds . . 

3,500 

1.80 

1.54 

L64 

1.195 

1.64 

1.75 

2 

1.68 

3 

Light  steel do . . . 

i,ioo 

l.'ii 

1.24 

1.18 

1.195 

1.09 

4 

L335 

5 

1.37 

6 

Dark  steel do... 

«i,000 

t.ti'.* 

L24 

1.18 

1.195 

1.09 

7 

1.  335 

8 

1.37 

9 

Kersey,  all  wool,  dark-blue,  equal  t>  standard 

sample yds . . 

:i,t2oo 

1.90 

1.50 

1.47 

LOS 

10 

1.625 

1.  625 

11 

1.55 

1.50 

12 

1.60 

13 

L735 

14 

L85 

6 

^ 

i 

fl 

1 

1 

c3 

< 

% 

6 

.s 

t 

i 

'd 

X,"a 

Class  No.  2. 

nS 

.o 

.q 

rt 
^ 

WOOLEN  AND  KNIT   GOODS— continued. 

<A 
<A 

M 

H 

w 

M 

Deliver 

edin— 

New 

'-2 

5 

New  Torli 

York 
or  Chi- 

"A 

O' 

cago. 

Flannel,  dress : 

15 

Dark-blue,  50  to  54  inch yds . . 

IO,NOO 

iO 

.4219 

.4139 

.495 

16 

.4185 

.475 

17 

18 

19 

20 

. 

21 

22 

Gray,  50  to  54  inch do. .. 

1 .2,00.0 

10 

.4219 

.41.39 

.441 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

Flannel,  red,  twilled do . . . 

l,'.iOO 

. 

16 

.225 

.21 

28 

.163 

29 

.18J 

30 

31 
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1 

M 
H 

1 

t-c 

® 

a 

i 

II 

r 

5  ^^ 

If. 
§|5 

a 

t 

< 

u 

1 

u 

a 

S3 

1| 

k 

1 

a 

,a 
o 

1-3 

1 

Delivered  in— 

o 
^  6 

3i 

u  bO 

.^Vl  3 

bt  *=" 

!>: 

)^.^ 

%- 

New  York. 

es 
o 

New  York. 

a 

New  York. 

a 

^ 

O 

;^SS 

^ 

< 

a 

1.59 
1.59 

1.60 

1.79 

1.59 

! 

1.50 

1.56 

1.7990 
1.85 

1.855 

1.90 

i 

-\ 

2 

1.29 
1.10 

.    1.30 

1.27 

1.  2190 
1.20 

1.25J 

1.29 

1.27 

3 
4 
5 
g 

1  ''Q 

1  30 

1  27 

1  2190 

1.25^ 

1.29 

1  27 

1.10 

1.20 

7 

8 

1.525 

i.ri5 

1.52 

1.65 

1.39 

1.80 

1.735 

1.50 

1.48 

1.  754 

1.79 

1.764 

9 

1.595 

1.625 

1.774 

10 

1.495 

, 

11 
12 
13 
14 

t 

1 

2 

a 

1 

a 

a 

o 

d 
^ 
S 

a 

o 
O 

w 

>> 

^ 

wl 

4i 

II 

u 
O 

.2 

1 

Pi 

a 
ra 
o 

1-5 

.a 
1 

^ 
^ 

a 

a 

t-5 

Delivered  in- 

New  York. 

New 
York  or 
Chicago. 

New 
.  York. 

New 
York  or 
Chicago. 

New  York. 

Not 
stated. 

New 
York. 

1 

a 

.49 

.345 
.  :J595 

.38 
.40 

.40 

.40 
.435 

.4460 

.4748 

.375 
.455 

.402 
.438 

15 

16 

.41 

.395 

.422 

17 

.  44.5 

.43 
.455 
.51 
.455 

18 
19 
20 
21 

.49 

.475 
.545 

.38 
.40 

.40 
.40 

.534 
.41 

.  4935 

.395 
.43 

.546 

?? 

23 

.455 

24 

.  455 

25 

.51 

26 

.184 

.19 

.  1751 

*  .203 

.1890 

.184 

.  199 

.16i 

.21 

27 

.1898 

.2048 

.199 

.209 

.23 

28 

.213 

.  2220 

.  219 

.  2165 

.25 

29 

.203 

.229 
.  215 

.206 

30 
31 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Netv  Yorlc  Cliy,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
AVOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS— Continued. 


Class  No.  2. 
WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS— Continued. 


d 

a 

i 

i 

1 

% 

^ 

% 

® 

1 

'B 

H 

P4 
III 

& 

•^ 

^2 

3 

a 

1 

§ 

5 

s 

^ 

% 

^ 

^ 

o 

'd 

u 

o 

'd 

O 

^ 

W 

\M 

M 

W 

Delivered  in- 


New  Tork, 


Drawers : 

Knit,  light,  for  summer  wear,  boys'  as- 
assorted  sizes,  24  to  30 pairs. 


Men's  assorted  sizes,  32  to  40. .  .pairs. 


Fascinators,  woolen 


.doz. 


6,550 


r,ooo 


430 


14| 


14i 


Hoods,  woolen,  assorted  sizes doz. 


Hose: 

Woolen,  medium  weight,  misses'  as- 
sorted sizes,  Nos.e^  to  8 J doz. 


Women's,  assorted  sizes,  Nos.  9  to  10, 
dozen  


140 


540 


l,tJ50 


1.25 
1.35 
1.50 
1.50 
1.75 


1.90 
1.  IG 
2.00 
1.80 
2. 125 
1.70 


275 


3,00 
3.13 
3.25 
3.50 
3.57 
3.64 


2.50 
2.79 
3.12 
3.24 
3.29 
3.33 


1.15 
1.24 
1.38 
1.49 
1.65 
1.69 

1.30 
1.54 
1.71 
1.95 


18| 


1.  725 
2.05 

2.75 


3.25 


195 


2.125 


3.15 
3.16 
3.10 
3.30 
1.90 
3.95 
3.85 
3.88 
4.00 


,25|    .54 
235 


a 6i  inch;  rise,  10  cents. 
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to 

i 

a 

u 

1 

t 

C 

o 

1 

& 

i 

a 

1 

M 

s-' 

'O 

^  • 

o 

H 

^ 

O 

-3 -5 

U 

^ 

«3 

i 

n 

o 

pq 

C5 

£ 
-S 
^ 

1 

I 
? 

a 

1 

1 

a 

t 

a 
o 

a 

1 

•:3 

O 

'A 

(-; 

fi 

72 

iti 

H 

^ 

W 

« 

Hi 

-q 

1-3 

Hi 

P^ 

^ 

Delivered  in— 

t4 
o 

,M  6 

'S  bi) 

, 

N( 

)W  York. 

^1 
1^ 

New  York. 

-1 

a 

a 

.20^ 

!'>'> 

.19 

.148 



.17 
.245 

2.91 

1 

2 

H 

4 

5 

.275 
.2(3 

.26 
.26 

.22 

.27 

.... 

.275 

.31 

.28 

.217 

.22 
.235 

.26 

3.375 
3.70 

25 

6 

7 

.:io 

.  22 

.24i 

2.59 

8 

.30 

9 

.14 
.21 

3.50 
3.49 

1.99 
2.47 

1.65 
l.,^0 

4.00 
2.04 

.14 
.21 

1.75 
•  2.  50 

10 

11 

3.20 

3.77 

3.25 

2.50 

2.875 

12 

2.97 

1.85 
3.60 
2.25 

2.90 
2.30 
3.60 
2.20 
3.90 
3.80 
2.75 
2.50 
3.74 

1.75 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

2.72 
2.98 

2.75 
4.98 

2.75 
2.50 

1.85 
1.80 

.... 

63.-375 

•)•) 

23 

3.50 

2.  30 

3.25 

24 

2.  GO 

2.65 

d.J.50 

25 

3.  22 

2.20 
3.74 
2.90 

26 
27 

28 

a\  40 

1  55 

1.331 

1  ''1 

1  7'' 

a\  10 

1  62 

al.02 

l.lli 
1.43 

29 
30 

a  1.35 

1.52 

1.N5 

ah  275 

1.48 

a  1.50 

1.80 
1.72 
1.75 
1.30 

1.90 

al.40 

1.74 

1.56 

1.58 

31 
32 
33 
34 

1.78 
1.55 
1.79 
1.83 
1.79 

1.80 
1.90 
1.89 
1.72 
1.85 
1.92 

1.  625 

1.58 

1. 135 
1.40 
1.55 
1.81 

1.675 

2.00 

2.05 

1.66 
1.70 

1.32 

1.575 

1.675 

1.695 

1.72 

2.26 
2.27 

2.28 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

b  Children's. 


d  Women's. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  aivarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS— Continued. 


Class  No.  2. 

WOOLEN  AND   KNIT   GOODS— continued. 


d 

"S 

O 

ai 

^ 

w 

1, 

a 
o 

1 

6 

P< 

a5 

O 

ej 

I 

yA 

H 

« 

g 

yA 

Delivered  in- 


New  York. 


Hose,  cotton,  medium  weight: 

Misses',    assorted    sizes,    Nos.    6i 
to8i doz. 


Women's,    assorted  sizes, 
to  10  


Nos.   9 
...doz.. 


^300 


500 


Hose,  black,  fine-ribbed,  regular  made, 
good  quality,  fast  dye: 
Misses,  woolen,  assorted  sizes,  Nos. 
6^  to8i doz.. 

Women's,  woolen,    assorted  sizes, 
Nos. 9  to  10 doz.. 

Misses',  cotton,  assorted  sizes,  Nos. 
6Jto8i doz. 

Women's,    cotton,    assorted    sizes, 
Nos. 9  to  10 doz.. 

Linsey,  plaid yds. . . 

Mittens,    men's,     woolen,     assorted 
doz.. 


750 


500 


70 


1,100 


N6,900 


730 


,765 


.65 
.73 
.82 
.97 
.92 

.72 
.83 

.79 
1.04 

.99 
1.17 


1.25|al.525 

1.  60  61.  675 

1.80 

1.57 

1.50 

1.75 


1.70 
1.71 
1.80 
1.73 
2.00 


.91(Z1.09 
.92dl.ll 
.96dl.25 

1.00 

1.15 


1.07 
1.10 
1.16 
1.03 
1.05 


1.455 

1.57 

1.925 


.78 


.0769 
.0797 
.0845 
.0819 
.0744 


.87 


fl.565 


.81 


2.91 
3.18 
3.45 


2.87 
3.15 
3.38 
4.20 


1.16 

1.33 

1.60 

1.75 


1.71 
1.84 
1.93 
2.06 


.95 
1.10 
1.37 
1.92 
1.62 
1.80 
1.98 


1.48 
1.62 
1 


3.10 


1.32 


1.14 


1.90 


2.875 


2.125 


1.90 
2.00 


*  Awarded  on  sample  (fourth  below),  misses'  black  ribbed,  1,170  dozen  to  Manhattan  Supply  Co.  at 
fl.60. 

a  For  6J  inch ;  rise,  10  cents.  h  For  0^  inch  ;  rise,  12^  cents.  c  Per  pair. 
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75 

a 

d 

t4 

1 

.i 

■r. 

3 

j2 

>> 

S 

i 

^ 

^ 
^ 

d 

JS, 

;..' 

^ 

o 

a 

i 

1 

1 

1 

w,| 

i 

o 

3 

a 
° 

1 

a  ' 

5 

1 

a 

s 

1 
1 

1 

s 

I 

O 
-A 

T. 

1 

2 

"S 

% 

^ 

1 

i 

O 

a 
o 

a 
W 

1^ 

Delivered  in— 

^aj 

^  6 

'«  £> 

. 

^"S 

^  bO 

0.2 

o  e4 

o  a 

C3 

u 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  Yo 

rk. 

1 

1 

.65 

.08 

.73 
.74 

cZ.65 
d.lb 

.65 

1.09 

1 





2 

.71 

» 

.99 
1.00 

■ 

3 
4 
5 

.65 
.70 

.85 
.85 

c.  ;n5 

.77 
1.03 

.625 
.69 

.735 

.64 

.77 

6 

7 

.635 

1.00 

.70 

8 

.79 

1.12 

.75 
.81 

9 
10 

.875 

11 

1.685 
1.  685 

C.40 

1.925 
1.975 

al.40 
al.50 

1.90 
1.57 

a  1.55 

1.775 

b\.  65 

1.61 

1.98 
1.97 

12 

61.875 

13 

1.825 

al.59 

1.97 

61.925 

2.02 

14 

1.85 

al.45 

2.00 
1.35 
1.85 

15 
16 
17 

1.75 

1.79 

1.93 

1.845 

1.625 

1.90 

1.84 



18 

1.80 

1.88 

1.95 

1.85 

1.96 

19 

2.09 

1.97 

1.85 

1.90 

20 

2.  35 

2.23 

2.12 

21 

2.375 

1.79 

1.86 
2.10 

22 
23 

•8| 

.85 

/.19 

1.475 

d\.  12 

90 

dl.OD 
dl.05 

1. 11 

1. 165 

24 

.75 

L225 

dl!25 

."925 

l!35 





25 

.95 

1.00 
1.00 

(Z1.45 
d\.  25 

.96 
1.02 
1.17 

dl.lO 
dl.275 

26 

27 
28 

1.20 

1.65 

1.00 

1.10 

1.90 

i.rr 

^1.35 



29 

1.01 

2.00 

30 

1.06 

2.125 

31 

1.10 

32 

1.15 

33 

.0812    .0865 

.0790 

.  0825 

0850 

34 

!0786,  ."0845 

.  0750 

.ONO.J 

.  0828 

35 

.076 

.  0759 

.  0730 

.0750 

36 
37 
38 
39 

1.70 

1.62 

1.75 

2.125 

1.50 

1.75 

40 

2.00 

1.72 

1.85 

1.85 

1.60 

1.75   41 

2.45 

1.86 
1.88 
1.90 
1.97 

2.00 
2.15 

1.75 

1.85 
1.90 
2.00 

42 
43 
44 
45 

2.25 

46 

d  For  6J  iDch ;  rise,  5  cents. 


e  In  bundles,  5  cents  reduction.       /Per  pair;  1,160  dozen  only. 
g  To  be  made  without  double  knees. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  Tork  City,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS— Continued. 


>> 

i 

o 

1 

Pi 

i 

1 

M 

.°° 

4* 

s 

tn 
j^ 
3 

^ 

m 

io 

H 

Ph 

s 

M 

M 

Class  No.  2. 

1 

1 

f 

OS 

3 
.5 

o 

I 

a; 

1 

WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS— 

ri 

ra 
^ 

§ 

P 

1-5 

^ 

i 

continued. 

i 

Delivered 

in— 

^ 

ci 

tc 

r« 

I 

1 

New  York. 

'I 

s 

!2i 

Mittens : 

] 

Boy' 8,  woolen,  assorted 

sizes doz.. 

475 

1.38 

.88 
1.05 

1.375 
1.60 

...... 

...... 

.98 
1.25 

2 

3 

1.38 

1.75 

1.48 

4 

1.50 

1.80 

5 

1.32 

6 

1.64 

7 

1.73 

8 

Girls' do.... 

500 

1.75 
1.75 

1.06 
1.19 

1..50 
1.50 

1.05 
1.45 

1.40 

1.60 

.52 

.78 

9 

10 

1.65 

1.24 

2.00 

1.65 

.69 

11 

1.78 

1.45 

1.68 

.98 

12 

1.50 

1.50 

1.90 

13 

1.59 

14 

1.68 

15 

Pants: 

16 

Knit,   light,  for    sum- 
mer wear,  ladies',  as- 
sorted sizes,  32  to  36, 
pairs 

5,800 

.llj 

.18 

.161 

17 

:i6^ 

18 

Misses',assorted  sizes, 

24  to  30 pairs.. 

5,000 

.126.1tJ5 

.181 

.147 

19 

.11 

20 

.15 

21 

.175 

22 

Scarfs,  knit,  large doz . . 

0 

23 

24 

25 

26 

Shawls,   about  I,  black 
mixed    and    brown 

mixed,    high     colored 

and  tartan  plaid.. No.. 

l4,IOO 

i     .70 

1     .75 

1.145 
dl.  24 

27 

28 

.90 

el.  331 

29 

.95 

/I.  43 

30 

1.18 

31 

1.23 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

' 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

Skirts,  balmoral do 

16,700 

.425 

.45 

.321 

.53| 

.60 

42 

.61 

43 

44 

45 

a  Per  dozen,      b  High  colors,  5cents  additional  ou  each,      c  Largest  size  and  high  colors,      d  26  ounces. 
e  -8  ounces.       /  30  ounces.        g  High  colors  and  tartans.        h  Per  ounce. 
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1 
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1 

1 

Ph 
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t-3 
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3 

CO 
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1 

Ci5 

<j 

Kl 
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« 

rt 

Delivered  in— 


P 


New  York. 


^  o 


New  York. 


1.30 
1.40 
I.50 

1.65 
1.75 


1.25 
1.15 


1.25 
1.45 
1.25 


1.30 
1.37 
1.57 
1.62 
1.75 
1.88 

1.37 
1.53 
1.70 
1.70 
1.78 
1.62 
1.70 
1.72 


4.75 
3.25 


.65 

1.19 

1.36 

1.53 

1.125 

1.20 

1.45 

yl.61 

i/1.51 

i/1.67 

r7l.56 

f/1.72 

;7l.61 

</1.77 

\  .OiJ 

.36| 

.49 

.57 


.925   l.CO 
1.425   1.58 


1.45 
1.60 
1.90 


1.40 
1.55 
1.70 


al.285 
a2.33 


1.23 


1.58 


.80 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 

1.20 


166 


14i 


115 


.48 


1.75 
2.  375 
3.25 
4.75 


61.14 

fel.22 
61.27 
61.36 
c  1  56  I 
cl.74 


1.285 
1.485 


3.  750 
.50 
.50 


.825 
1.00 
1.101 
1. 175; 
1.28i' 


435..14ii.50    .55     39 
4.='x).43i  515 

, 49^  .  581 

,  493  .  581 

.505 


i  Proposes  to  furnish  12  style.s  in  each  dozen  skirts,  3  of  which  are  to  bt 
the  styles  submitted  in  the  assortment. 


red,  1  blue,  and  to  use  all 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  TorJc  City,  under 

[Note. — Figures- in  l^rge  type  denote  rates 
WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS— Continued.    ^'      -' 
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Class  No.  2. 

"^ 

s 

rt 
^ 

cS 

ka 

<B 

A 

A 

WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS— continued. 

1 

4? 

W 

>A 

h; 

H 

^ 

n 

Delivered  in- 

- 

1 

x> 

1 

New  York. 

5 

0 

^ 

C 

Socks,  woolen : 

1 

Boys',  assorted  sizes,  Nos.  7  to  9 doz. . 

N40 

1.35 

1.475 

1.35 

1.20 

2 

1.31 

1.45 

1.325 

1.34 

3 

1.33 

1.45 

1.315 

4 

1.29 

5 

1.40 

6 

1.30 

7 

Men's,  assorted  sizes,  Nos.  9J  to  11^ do 

1,970 

1.36 

1.04 

1.41 

1.875 

1.38 

2.125 

8 

1.55 

1.06 

1.645 

1.69 

1.52 

9 

1.56 

1.60 

1.65 

1.36 

1.49 

10 

1.95 

1.64 

1.65 

1.79 

1.73 

11 

1.73 

1.44 

1.  655 

1.  65 

1.78 

12 

1.70 

1.48 

1.715 

1.75 

1.98 

13 

Socks,  cotton : 

1.75 

14 

Boys',  heavy,  assorted  sizes,  Nos.7to9.do. . . . 

l,IOO 

.645 

.47 

15 

.55 

16 

17 

Men's,  heavy,  assorted  sizes,  Nos.  9^  to  11^, 

dozen  

1  /^OO 

.65 

.56 

.60 

.625 

18 

.74 

.575 

.63 

19 

.635 

.68 

20 

.63 

.73 

21 

.64 

.571 

22 

23 

Men's,  medium  weight,  assorted  sizes,  Nos. 
9itoll§ doz.. 

TOO 

.53 

.80 

24 

.60 

25 

.65 

26 

.53 

6 

6 

o 

O 

a 

CO 

is) 

Oh 

o 

o 

P. 

a 

05 

§ 

3 

^ 

W 

W 

< 

Class  No.  2. 

i 

5 
IS 

a 

1 

c6 

1 

a 

WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS-continued. 

-M 

1 

1 

^ 

g 

1 

S' 

I 

delivered  in- 

_ 

% 

'B 

B 

£ 

0 

New  York. 

^ 

C 

Undershirts,  light,  for  summer  wear : 

27 

Boys',  assorted  sizes,  24  to  30 No.. 

6,NOO 

.105 

.165 

.215 

.181 

a3.15 

28 

.141 

.17 

a  3. 16 

29 

a3.10 

30 

a  3. 30 

31 

a  1.90 

32 

Men's,  assorted  sizes,  32  to  38 No.. 

7,S20 

.21i 

.19 

.275 

.25 

.195 

a  3. 95 

33 

.31 

a3,85 

34 

.171 

a3.88 

35 

a4.00 

a  Per  dozen. 


b  Pants  to  match,  .15  and  .175. 
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iTi^^CQfiLKN  AND  KNIT  GOODS— Continued. 


/.■<S^ 

ild£ 

■ 

-     • 

1 

6» 

^ 

'6 

1 

4i" 

1 

2 

-§ 

.£ 

^ 

'i 

§ 

:i 

S 

^ 

^ 

<s 

u 

tD 

Ph 

® 
'rt 

S 

1 

Hi 

fl 

-    ^ 

S 

<£ 

.S 

"S 

'tr 

'^3 

a 

3 
o 

o 

•-5 

w 

1 

< 

PI 

1? 
o 
H 

1 

1 

1 

o 
(-1 

OS 

g 

1 

e 

O 

1 

PI 

Delivered  in- 

1  New| 

New 

New 

^^^ 

York 

York 

0) 

New  York. 

New 

York. 

or 

New  York. 

or 

New  York. 

X> 

«Hg"-,    Chi- 

Chi- 

Chi- 

^ 

1  cage. 

cago. 

cago. 

I2i 

1.30 
1.33 

1.20 
1.63 

1.30 
1.50 

1.30 
1..33 

1. 

^0 

T 

2 

1.24 

1.69 

1.60 

1.48 

3 

1.28 

1.24 

1.75 

4 

1.40 

1.48 

1.60 

5 

1.47 

1.47 

6 

1.04 
1.05 

1.645 
1.715 

d.23i 

1.00     1.30 

1.55 
1.79 

1.67 

1 .  50 

1.56 
1.60 

1.30 

1.35 

1  49 

1.03 
1.46 

7 

1.25 

1.60 

1.69       1.60 

1.  375', 

8 

1.21 

1.72 

1.30 

1.75 

1.55 

1.47!  i.ys 

1.79 

1.40 

1.46 

9 

1.24 

1.79 

1.40 

1.75 

1.64 

2.00 

1.90 

1.60 

1.55 

1.54 

10 

1.40 

1.  795 

1.40 

1.75 

1.64 

1.73 

1.90 

1.36 

1.625 

11 

1.80 

1.50 

1.75 

1.79 

1.60 

2.25 

1.50 

12 

1.84 

1.70 

44 

.441 

575 

45 

13 
14 

.45 

.64 

15 

.52 

16 

.65 

d.l52 

.02 

.625 

.68^ 

.64 

.625 

.73 

17 

d.l5a 

.59 

.735 

.635 

.89 

18 

.69 

.775 

19 

.63 

.835 

20 

.61 

21 

.60 

22 

J.15| 

rf.l53 

.70 

.53 

.545 

57. 

45 

.571 
.66^ 

.471 
.63i 

9?^ 

.58 

.63 

.52 

24 

.57 

.66 

.79 

25 

.64 

.69 

.90 

26 

c4 

d 

d 

i 

i 

•-5  O 

<» 

1 
W 

OS 

1 

o 

b£ 

.9 

"S 
W 

J 

1 

1 
h3 

to 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 
% 

i 

H 

% 

P 

^ 

z 

H 
3 

5 

i 

O 
o 

a 
3 
^" 

.2 

Delivered  in — 

i 

New  York. 

N.  Y.  or 
Chi. 

New  York. 

.;!9 

.19i 

C.125 

.19 

1045 

148 

.17 
.245 

2.91 

?7 

28 

29 

30 

31 

:1 

.44 

.275 
.2G 

,  2 

) 
8 

.22 
.27 

.275 

.21 
.25 

21J 

.25 

.26 

2.59 
3.375 

.22 
.235 

39 

33 

.2 

6 

.29 

3.70 

•24i 

34 
35 

c  Option  to  deliver  in  June,  1899. 


d  Per  pair. 
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-Abstract  of  projyosals  received  and  contracis  awarded  in  New  York  City  under 

[Note. — Figures  iu  large  type  denote  rates 
WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS— Continued. 


Class  No.  2. 
WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS— continued. 

+3 

i 

Art 

IS 

Hi 

Delivered  in- 

B 

New  York. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

q 

Vests,  knit,  light,  for  summer  wear : 

Ladies',  assorted  sizes,  32  to  38 No. . 

Misses',  assorted  sizes,  24  to  30 do... 

Yarn : 

Assorted  colors,  3-ply lbs . . 

Gray,  3-ply do . . . 

3,000 

l,tJOO 

'^50 

.09 

.109 

.161 

.145 

.105 

,14| 

.126 

6.135 
&.095 
&.09 

•  lis 
.181 

10 
11 

12 

COTTON  GOODS. 


Class  No.  3. 
cotton  goods. 


as 


i 

w 

:S^ 

^n 

^  2 

c«  a 

s  ft 

g^ 

^ 

w 

w 

Delivered  in- 


New  York. 


.pron  check,  30-inch ;  sample  required  of  at 
least  one  linear  yard yds. 


Bed  comforts,  warranted  fast  colors,  64  x  64, 
both  sides  same  material,  tilled  witli  carded 
cotton,  to  weigh  74  to  7|  pounds  each,  to 
average  not  less  than  7^  pounds No. 

Bedspreads,  white : 

Single do.. 

Double do . . 


Bedticking,  blue  and  white  stripe yds. 


iro,ooo 


I  :t.:ioo 


0563 


0595 


660 


1 ,330 


2,840 


.68 


.73J 
.762 
.75 

.754 

.0659 
.0754 


.42 

.505 

.555 

.64 

.54 

.595 

.67 


0574  .041 
.0498  .0554 
.051 
.0618 


1.115 


.54 
.59 

.65 


.0749 
.0548 


1.10 
1. 10 
1.10 


.404 
.56a 


.515 

.591 
.62 


.083 


*"Only." 


a  Per  dozen. 


b  Pants  to  match — 15  and  .175  cents. 
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WOOLEN  AND  KNIT  GOODS— Continued. 


03 

1 

1 

0    . 

> 

a 

w 

o 

»6 
jl 
1^ 

Robert  C. 
Ogden. 

Delivered  in— 

^ 

New  York 

New 
York. 

N.  Y. 

i 

New  York. 

or  Chi- 
cago. 

or 
Chic. 

New  York. 

.  10 

a  2. 10 

.61 

.089 

.10 

.09 

a  1.14 

1 

a  2. 10 

.11 

■Ml 

.09 

2 
3 
4 

.10 

a  2.  00 

.115 

.44 

.125 

.1045 

.125 

.105 

a  1.  285 

5 

.12 

.125 

.147 

.105 

6 

.115 

.125 

7 

.12 

.13 

8 
9 

.525 

.457 

.53 
.60 

.47 

.44 

10 

.525 

.43 

.475 

.40 

.47 

.44 

n 

12 

COTTON  GOODS. 


il 

O 

h 

u 

11 
1^ 

O 

-p  a 

St 

o 

i. 

a 

CO 

.2  « 

St 

u 

i 

c3 

02 

a 

3 

a 

a 
o 

o 

a 

•-5 

«5 

Delivered  in— 

si 

New  York. 

N.Y. 

or 
Chic. 

New  York. 

N.Y. 

or 
Chic. 

New 
York. 

1 

^^.03134 

*.  05374 

.0551 

.  0527 

*.  0568 

.0585 

.0559 
.0749 

*. 0563 
*.  0575 

13 

14 

*.0631 

.057 
.0568 
.0495 
.0594 

.  0579 
.0539 
.0489 

15 
16 
17 
18 

1.08 

1.10 
1.10 

1.10 
1.10 

1.12 

1.10 
1.105 

1.03 

1.05 

1.14 
1.14 

19 

20 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 
1.10 

21 
22 

.42 
.54 

.42 
.525 

.445 
.495 

.525 
.5775 

.45 
.55 

.Ol 

.4523 
.  5398 

?,3 

24 

.605 

.555 
.545 

.5896 

25 
26 

.47 
.525 

.575 
.6575 

.45 
.585 

.6563 

.7087 

:1^ 

.65 
.67 

.5<i 

.  5598 
.6148 

?7 



28 

.56 

.6615 

.68 

.51 

.6923 

29 

.60 

.7087 

.745 

.76 

30 

.69 

.  765 

31 



.0768 

*.  0645 

.0644 

.0899 

*.  065 

.05i 
.07 

32 

.07 1 8 

*.  0695 

.0714 

*.0705 

33 

.0619 

*.0772 

*.078 

.085 

34 

.0519 

*.052 

.085 

35 

.0495 

.08? 

36 

.0619 

37 

.0669 

38 

606 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
COTTON  GOODS— Continued. 


u 

<» 

i 

u 

CD 

^ 

^. 

a 

a 

§ 
^ 

Oi 

» 

•i-c 

o 

g 

a 

a 

'u 

1 

< 

^ 

i 

.2 
1 

1 

a 

1-3 

o 

w 

Class  No.  3. 

Delivered  in- 

COTTON  GOODS— continued. 

■1 
1 

Chicago 

c3 

New  York. 

or  New 

New  York.     | 

s 

^ 

York. 

^ 

"■S 

a 

i 

0 

d 

•i^ 

o- 

1 

Cambric,  colored yds. . 

r,770 

.034 

.0309 

.03 

* . 0318 

.033 

2 

.057 

* .  0318 

3 

Canton  flannel,  brown,  heavy do. . . 

10^^,450 

.0547 

*  .  0565 

.057 

4 

.  0573 

.0545 

* .  0605 

5 

.0674 

.0669 

* . 0644 

6 

.0718 

7 

.0594 

8 

.0619 

9 

.0532 

10 

Canvas,  tailors',  unbleached do. .. 

4,350 

.063 

•08J 

.0925 

*.057 

11 

.0683 

.09, 

.09;i 

* . 0795 

12 

.0735 

*.094 

13 

.0788 

.105 

14 

.084 

.11 

15 

16 

Cheviot,  cotton do . . . 

i4,roo 

.0573 

.0507 

*  .  0525 

.0649 

17 

.057 

18 

Cotton,  knitting,  white   and    colored, 

medium,  Nos.  10  to  18 lbs.. 

630 

.31 

(a) 

19 

.36 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

Cotton  bats,  full  net  weight do. . . 

1,355 

.08i 

.06^ 
.0692 

28 

29 

.0795 

30 

31 

Crash,  linen,  brown,  washed yds. . 

39,400 

.0882 

.0721 

.055 

.0725 

32 

.075 

.08 

33 

.071 

.065 

34 

.071 

.086 

35 

.08 

36 

.0784 

37 

Denims,  blue,  equal  to  standard  sam- 
ple; sample  required  of  at  least  one 

linear  yard yds . . 

33,800 

.0724 

.0798 

.0789 

*.067 

.0805 

38 

.075 

.0797 

.0768 

* . 0774 

.0846 

39 

.0765 

* . 0928 

.0745 

40 

41 

Drilling: 

42 

Indigo-blue do... 

7,000 

.0725 

.0747 

.  0718 

*.073 

i:i 

.0633 

44 

Slate,  or  corset  jeans do. .. 

^4, too 

.041 

.04i 

.052 

* .  045 

.0434 

45 

.05i 

.0487 

.0446 

46 

.0433 

47 

.0384 

48 

.0446 

*  "Only." 


a  As  per  list  on  sample  box,  less  40  per  cent  and  10  per  cent. 
b  White.  c  Colored. 
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COTTON  GOODS— Continued. 


d 

^ 

O 

a 

>-. 

45 

Pt 

s 

CC 

a 

-^ 

rt 

a 

^ 

o 

^ 

P^ 

i 

i 

(0 

j; 

w 

s 

® 

;^ 

o 
O 

«i 

p: 

S 

_>p. 

•^  2 

p 

r— 

cS 

r-J^ 

P^ 

t- 

^ 

J 

^ 

^ 

^ 

P^ 

o 

►-5 

w 

Delivered  in- 


New  York. 


Chica- 
go, St. 
Louis, 

St. 
Paul, 
Sioux 
City, 
Omaha, 
Kansas 
City. 


0,'9 

0616 

0609 


.086 
.099 


.0574 
.0599 

b .  263 
h .  267 
i.273 
6.283 
6.288 
C.308 
C.314 
C.324 
C.334 


•  "6J 

.0765 

,0785 

.0795 

.0975 


.  OTOf) 
.0449 


,0319 

.0548 
,  0593 
,0637 
,052 
,0636 


.  0595 
,  0842 
.0935 


6.34 
C.47 


08i 
075 


.0479 

.0509 

.0558 

.0583 

,0634 

.0659 

.0709 

,094 

,102 

■08g 

.lOi 

.102 

.105 

.0511 


07 
065 
,085 
,0675 


,0706 
,0784 
,0884 
,092 

.074 
.  0842 
.046 
.0412 
.047 


0687 
0853 


.  0769 
.  0683 
.0778 
.0684 
.  0633 

.0734 
.  0733 
.  0443 
.  0407 
.  0386 
.0449 


.09a 
.105 
.115 


fL28 
d.29 
rf.30 
rf.31 
d.32 


.095 
,11 


.091 

.10 

.104 


.095 
.105 
.09 
.117 


d  .359 
d  .368 

d.'il 

d.'itS 

d.'itS 


.07g 
.07  N5 

.084 
.097 


0782 


,07 
.075 
.084 
.085 


.  0718 
.0799 
,085 


08g 


d  Colors  5  cents  per  pound  extra. 


e  6, 000  yards. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City  under 

[Note — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
COTTON  GOODS— Continued. 


Class  No.  3. 
COTTON  GOODS — continued. 


a 

,0 

H 

a 

H 

0 

< 

^ 

tS 

^ 

H 

H 

Delivered  in- 


New  York. 


Duck,  or  pique,  printed yds . 

Haircloth do. . 

Gingham,  warranted  fast  colors,  good  and  heavy 
quality.  Staple  and  fancy  dress  patterns  desired. 
No  unsalable  or  bad  styles yds. 

Handkerchiefs: 

I,  T.  B.  hemmed,  white  linen doz. 


35,500 


,3'^0 


t2S6,000 


Hemmed,  white  linen,  ladies'  size. . 


.do. 


Kentucky  jeans,  dark  Oxford yds . 

Lining,  Oxford  melton,  not  under  15-cent  grade. yds. 


Linen,  table,  62-inch,  washed  damask 


-do. 


Mosquito  bar,  blue,  white,  and  pink do... 


Oilcloth,  table,  |,  light  color. 


-do. 


1,750 


l,<i30 


6,650 
:J,.375 

16,750 


y,130 


10,700 


.31^ 
46 


.0641 

.  065n 
.055 


.039 

.047 

ft.  046 


C.725 
d.825 
e.975 
/L15 
5'.875 

.40 
.60 


.1645 
.224 
.1212 
ft.  30 


r.0319 
«.0339 
;.0369 


.11 


.13^ 


245 
,  16| 
,129 


.37g 
.38^ 
.405 


0656 


.0424 


*  Only. 

a  Assorted.  6  90,000  yards  only.  c  600  dozen  delivered  in  60  days ;  balance,  120  days, 

d  450  dozen  delivered  in  60  days;  balance,  120  days. 

e  850  dozen  delivered  in  60  days;  balance,  120  days. 

/  1,000  dozen  delivered  in  60  days;  balance,  120  days. 

g  All  delivered  in  60  days.^  h  |  wide. 
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COTTON  GOODS— Continued. 


i 

6 

a 

? 

tjo 

1 

1 

o 

s 

d 

H 

1 
a 
«s 
1^ 

3 

a 
o 

1 

H 
1 

6 

ci 
1=1 

t-5 

1 

a 

a 

a 

?- 
a 

o 

1 

1 
1 

<D 

pq 

S 
1 

1 

1 

W 
a 

1 

3 

a 
g 

1 
a 

Delivered  in  - 

%i. 

New  Y 

ork. 

New  York 

H| 

.2 

feo 

^n 

3 

^§ 

^fe 

^ 

.0625 
.0625 

* . 0715 

1 

2 

.0625 

3 

.0625 

4 

.0025 

5 

.  0025 

*.  165 

.17 
.18 

M.32 
M54 

6 

7 

8 

*.  163 

9 

.0435 
.0462 

>•■.  0428 
*.  0475 

.0498 

.04  75 

.0425 

*.  0484 
*.049 

10 

11 

.056 

*.  0439 
*.  0445 

12 
13 

.835 
.865 

.85 

.811 
.83  J 



.82 
.90 

.70 
.85 

,81 
.86 

.80 
.85 

.84 

.82 
.845 

.80 
.8525 

14 

15 

.975 

.88^ 

.771 
.90^ 

1.08 
.98 
.94 

1.05 

.90 
.96 

.96 
1.06 

1,00 

.90 
.9225 

.89 
.95 
1.00 

16 
17 
18 
19 

.  6(55 

.60 

.51i 

.585 

.68 
.72 

.55 

.72 

.60 
.64 

.59 
.75 

.5925 

?^ 

21 

.75 

.67 
.75 
.64 
.67 

.825 

22 
23 
24 

25 

.32 

-.  2646 

.22 

.219 

.225 

''fi 

27 

*.  1075 
*.135 

.39 

*.  0985 
M09 

.115 
.125 

">H 

29 

M39 

.145 

30 

.385 
.45 

.3825 
. 41425 

.39^ 
.405 

.315 

j.40 
Jfc.35 

.35 
.36 

.4025 
.3725 

.325 
.375 

11 

32 

.545 

. 39375 
.4015 
.405 
.38 

.45 

A;.  42 

.385 
.3875 
.39 
.395 

.385 

.39 

.45 

33 
34 
35 
36 

r.034 

.  0475 

i.  045 

0333 

37 
38 

.9 .  037 

n.  04* 

.0347 

/.04 

*.  125 

.105 

0.  04| 
m.  048 
V.  05i 

.0355 
.OON 

39 
40 
41 
4'> 

.11 

•09J 

43 

.116 

44 

.11 

45 

.116 

46 

j  10,000  yards.        *;3,000  yards, 
o  White,  3  wide,    jjpink,  5  wide. 


I  White,  : 
r  White. 


wide. 


mBlue,  I  wide. 
sBluo. 


71  Pink.  J  wide. 
ePink. 


IND,  PT  2- 


-39 
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COTTON    GOODS CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City  under 

\  [Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 

COTTON  GOODS— Continued. 


6 

o 

1 

s 

® 

6 

1 

a 

6 

1 

fi 

S 

Class  No.  3. 
COTTON  GOODS— continued. 

i 
1 

>^ 

o 
Si 
H 

Is 

1 

o 

i 

Points  of  delivery. 

fii 

i 

a 

s 

s 

New  York. 

^ 

o* 

1 

Sateen,  black,  36-incli,  for  body  lin- 
ings of  uniform  coats,  not  under 

18-ceut  grade yds   . 

:i,350 

.1349 



.1365 

.1598 

2 

.168 

.1649 

3 

.1735 

.1695 

4 

.  1995 

.1698 

5 

.1785 

.1805 

6 

.189 

.1957 

7 

.1685 

.1442 

8 

.1648 

9 

Silesia,  black  or  slate,  36- inch  .  .do. . . 

5,700 

.0748 

.065 

.0735 

.09 

.0569 

10 

.0674 

.0919 

.07J 

.0618 

11 

.0633 

.  0998 

.081 

.0071 

12 

.0748 

.0605 

.0618 

13 

.0674 

.0765 

.0668 

14 

Sheeting: 

I,  bleached,  standard do... 

.0633 

.0694 

15 

45,500 

.0549 

■  m 

.0659 

16 

.0633 

.061 

17 

.055 

18 

.055 

19 

20 

21 

1,  brown,  standard,  heavy. .  .do. . . 

39t2,000 

a  .  0443 

.0498 

.0489 

22 

.0449 

23 

.0448 

24 

25 

f,  brown,  standard,  heavy. .  .do.. . 

01,300 

.0973 

•lOi 

.0944 

26 

.1068 

.09^ 

.1013 

27 

.1043 

28 

29 

30 

Shirting, calico,  64  x  64 do.. . 

t20,700 

.'035 

31 

32 

.021 

33 

Sleeve  lining,  twilled,  40-inch : 

,035 

34 

For  cassimere  coats,  not  under 

12-cent  grade yds.. 

;i,4oo 

.1148 

.1208 

.10 

.1005 

35 

.1208 

.103 

36 

.13i 

.1135 

37 

.1185 

38 

.1185 

39 

For  jeans  coats,  not  under  8-cent 

grade yds.. 

1,575 

.0773 

.0828 

.075 

40 

.0765 

.0875 

•41 

.1160 

42 

.1077 

Only  on  all  bids. 


i  95,000  yards  only. 


6  150,000  yards  only. 


COTTON    GOODS CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

COTTON  GOODS— Continued. 


i 

B 

03 

a 

u 

® 

cS 

a 
a 

1 

I 

§ 

3 

I 

W| 

< 

J^' 

S 

S 

"«  « 

d 

rS 

4^ 

p- 

t 

1 

;^ 

§ 

s 

C3 

o 

^ 

« 

—1 

^ 

J 

w 

.o 

^ 

o 

o 

a 

o 

o 

« 

^ 

^ 

^ 

f^ 

« 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

New  York  or 

New  York. 

1 

Chicago. 

Iz; 

.175 

*  . 1365 
.18 

.1225 
.135 

*.095 
.135 

1 

2 

.155 

.15 

3 

.17 

.17 

.185 

4 
5 

6 

7 
8 

.065 

.074 
.0688 

.0575 
.0644 

.057 
.0625 

9 

10 

.0644 

.0787 

.065 

11 
12 
13 
14 

.0644 
.0611 

.0649 
.065 

.0616 
.0598 

.0599 

.0556 
.0523 

15 

16 

.0545 

.0582 

17 

.  0594 

.0663 

18 

.0625 

.061 

19 

,0594 

20 

.0486 
e  .046ti 

.0458 
.0488 

h  .  0468 
b  .  0495 

e.0459 

.045 

.0443 

21 

22 

.0485 

b .  0499 

23 

.045 

b . 0485  1 

24 

.0879 
.1164 

.0896 
.0935 

.0892 

d .  0939 

.1066 

25 

26 

.1033 

27 

.09 

28 

.0916 

29 

.031 

.033 

.0343 

.0324 

30 
31 

32 

33 

.125 

.126 

.0975 

.095 

34 

.127 

.115 

35 

.12 

36 
37 
38 

.10 

.0775 

.075 

.125 

39 
40 

.08 

.085 

.115 

41 
42 

c  120,000  yards  only. 


d  20,000  yards  only. 


el72,000  yards  only. 
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COTTON  GOODS CONTINUED AND  CLOTHING. 


Abitract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City  under 
^  [Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 

COTTON  GOODS— Continued. 


■ 

Class  3. 
COTTON  GOODS— continued. 

1 

a 
a 

& 

6 

i 

XI 

H 

0) 

a 
1 

o 

Pi 

a 

i 

1 

t 
a 

1 

Delivered  in- 

Si 

New  York. 

1 

Wadding,  cotton,  slate  color.. doz.. 

Warp,  cotton,  loom : 

Blue lbs.. 

White do... 

White  crossbar  (for  aprons) .  .yds. . 

Wigan,  black do. . . 

300 
1,040 

i,ioo 
ii,ioo 

3,000 

1 

.16 
.16 

.145 
.135 

.06 
.055 

.0462 
.0578 
.043 

2 
3 

4 

.15 

.13 

.043 

.04H5 

.05a 
.051 
.0697 

fi 

6 

.044 
.  0514 
.0644 

7 

I 

10 
11 
1^ 

.0398 

13 
14 

1 

CLOTHING. 


Class  No.  4. 
clothing. 


Coats,  men's,  Oxford  satinet  (cloth  full  12|  ounces  to 
the  yard,  all  wool  filling),  s.  b.  sack,  straight  front, 
narrow  rolling  collar,  five  buttons,  black  vegetable 
ivory,  body  lining,  not  quilted,  38  to  46 No. . 


Coats,   men's,   Oxford  Kentucky  Jeans,   s.   b.   sack, 
straight  front,  narrow  rolling  collar,  five  buttons, 
black  vegetable  ivory,  body  lining: 
Quilted,  38  to  46 No. 


Notquilted,  38  to  46 do. 


O" 


y,6oo 


300 
180 


c 

t^ 

nS 

<B 

S 

fcj 

W 

^. 

6 

lU 

H 

+^ 

« 

>< 

o 

3 

c3 

rt 

^ 

< 

Delivered  in- 


u 

=  ^ 

f 

oS 

o 

fcJCiH 

>i 

ty. 

^ 

•r*    0) 

<s 

.lajzi 

'A 

Q 

2.39 

2.09 

2.41 

1.96 

2.34 

2.03 

1.90 

2.38 

2.32 

2.14 

2.08 

New  York. 


2.40 


2.39 
2.29 


2.54 
2.43 


2.41 
2.30 


Only.' 


a  Assorted  paterns. 


COTTON  GOODS CONTINUED AND  CLOTHING. 
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adrerlisrment  of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishin(i  supplies,  etc. — Contiuued. 
at  w  hic'i  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

COTTON  GOODS— Continued. 


§ 

i 

^ 

^1 

.£3 

g 

* 

2 
5 

^ 
^ 

1 

a 
a 

a 

6 

S 

s 

< 

ti 

'^ 

E: 

^ 

tn 

J 

a 

rt 

.a 

^ 

^ 

o 

-© 

^ 

o 

W 

^ 

H 

P^ 

t-s 

iz; 

Ph 

Delivered  in- 

S 

New  York. 

New  York 
or  Chicago. 

New  York. 

s 

.25 

.  2575 

.1575 
.18^ 

.165 
.  2475 

1 

2 

.40 

.21 

.13 
.11 
.0475 

.396 

.14 
.12 

a  .  095 

3 

S 

.0489 

.0475 

.055 

R 

,0585 

.05 

.055 

.0775 

7 

.055 

.05| 

.0875 

8 

.05 

.06^ 

9 

.04^ 

•  06| 

10 

.041 

.06g 

11 

.04J 

.04 

*.  0415 

*. 0435 

T* 

*. 0405 

*.  0535 

13 

14 

CLOTHING. 


a 

bfi 

^. 

<D 

o 

jg 

o 

a 

a 

O 

*f 

o 

O 

S 

3 

a 

® 

O 

ci 

CC  be 

a 

i^ 

.q 

1 

-2 

i 
p. 

1 

3 

3 

a 

^1 

s 

5 

o 

1 

1 

6 

H 

.q 

a 
o 

1 

•1 

.q 
IS 

1-5 

w 

P 

^ 

h^l 

<i 

P^ 

Ph 

^^ 

H 

P 

^ 

P 

tt 

<1 

H 

Delivered  i 

n— 

ti 

frn 

;h 

^c 

V( 

u 

®^ 

o 

o 

'^^ 

<n  P. 

;si^  o 

r«    <=' 

44  ? 

J^ 

u  be 

.2  '=« 

t;  fcx) 

O  o 

New  York. 

31 

H.2 

S^ 

^ 

o 

New  York. 

sS 

O  cS 

H.2 

«t 

a. 

«  ? 

C3 

(-5-S 

f  -=i 

»  ^ 

'- 

o 

^o 

^ 

O 

o 

^O 

•"  © 

fc: 

►2 

-^^ 

^ 

^   • 

5 

-a^ 

:; 

M 

^ 

o 

1^^ 

O 

XJl 

12! 

O 

k^ 

2.  20 

2.08 
1.97 

2.375 

?>2.  87 

2.25 

2.40 

2.26 
2.19 

2.43 

2.37 
2.42 

2.32 

I'-i 

If. 

2.43 

17 

2.40 

18 

2.42 

19 

2.39 

20 

2.45 

21 

2.4G 

22 

2.  r>i) 

2.30 

2. 10 

2.42 

2  15 

2  56 

2.45 

C2.20 
2.55 

2.45 

23 

24 

3.:{5 

2.25 

2.  50 

25 

2.  30 

2.  076 

1.91 

2.26 

2  00 

O    4Q 

«)  30 

C2.15 
2.52 

2.37 

26 
27 

3,l,i5 

2.10 

2.35 

28 

6  2400  only. 


cNot  all  wool  and  will  not  stand  test,  are  called  all  wool. 
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CLOTHING CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  p7'oposa1s  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
CLOTHING— Continued. 


Class  No.  4. 
CLOTHING— continued. 


Coats,  men's: 

10-ounce  dark-brown  duck,  s.  b.  sack, 
straight  front,  narrow  rolling  collar,  five 
patent  buttons,  riveted  on,  gray  cotton 
jeans  or  cottonade  lining,  not  quilted,  38 
to  46 No.. 


Dark -blue  beaver,  s.  b.sack,  straight  front, 
blouse  military  collar,  five  gilt  eagle  but- 
tou.s,  body  lining,  quilted,  two  gilt  eagle 
buttons  on  culfs,  red  cloth  piping  down 
frontandatcutts,  atshouldertwo  gilteagle 
buttons  on  strap;  sizes  as  may  be  re- 
quired, for  police  uniforms,  officers' .  .No. . 

Dark-blue  beaver,  s.  b.  sack,  assorted  sizes, 
for  police  uniforms,  officers' ;  same  as  pre- 
ceding in  every  particular  except  un- 
lined,  French  breast No.. 

Dark-blue  kersey,  s.  b.  sack,  straight  front, 
blouse  military  collar,  five  gilt  eagle  but- 
tons, two  gilt  eagle  buttou.s  on  cutts,  body 
lining,  quilted,  assorted  sizes,  for  police 
uniforms,  privates' No.. 


Dark-blue  kersey,  s.  b.  sack  ;  sam*^  as  pre- 
ceding in  every  particular  except  unlined, 
French  breast,  assorted  sizes,  for  police 
uniforms,  privates' No.. 


Overalls : 

Boys',  10  to  18  years,  blue  denims,  patent 
buttons,  riveted  on,  to  be  delivered  in 
bundles  of  ten pairs. . 


Men's  blue  denims,  patent  buttons,  riveted 
on,  32  to  46  waist,  29  to  34  inseam,  to  be 
delivered  in  bundles  of  ten pairs. . 


3,8-30 


SO 


SO 


a 

O 

§ 

e3 

rri 

0 

03 

b£ 

.a 

5 
^ 

a 

13 

a 

^.2 

M5 

39 

W 

M 

^ 

^ 

^ 

a 

cS 
t-5 

a 

3 

-a 
H 

SO 

^.  fee 


Delivered  in- 


1.29 
1.36 
1.30 
1.34 
1.33 
1.35 


roo... 


500 


r,63o 


13,000 


:OaQM 


1.225 
1.275 


7.96 


7.96 


.365 

.305 
.265 
.285 
.315 
.315 
.29 


.295 

.32 

.345 

.335 

.355 

.345 

.375 


New  York. 


1.41 
1.38 
1.36 
1.30 


5.95 
5.58 


5.83 
5.46 


.30 

.305 

.315 

.305 

.335 


.31 

325 
.34 
.335 

35 


o 

.2bD 

o  o 

.o 


1.15,1.09 
1.18 
1.  22 
1. 


6.50 
7.00 


6.40 
6.85 


5.34' 


4.99 


CLOTHING — CONTINUED. 


adr'ertisement  of  March  SO,  1899,  for  fiirnishind  clothing,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

CLOTHING— Continued. 


a 

5 

o 

2 

1 

!^ 

M 
O 

I 

H 
1 

g 

Id 
H 

'3 
3 

9 

1 
5  . 

f 

u 

n 

a 

a 

1-3 

5 

.3 
W 

i 

1 

a 

1 

2 
6 

1 

s 

p: 

— c-J 

Delivered  in— 

1 

"A 

6 

1 

o 

u    , 

t 

-Si? 

go 

O  aj 
5W 

.S  be 
His 

CO 

2 

New  Vork. 

New  York. 

New  York 
or  Chicago. 

1 



«.9S 

0.88 

r.o-i 

6.89 

5.47 
5.  37 

5.35 
5.30 

1.10 

1.01 

l!02 
1.08 

1.15 

1.15 
1.12 

1.13 

1 

7.35 
7.38 

7.09 
7.11 

5.56 
5.55 

.5.32 
5.30 

7.45 
7.35 

7.20 
7.15 

5.45 

5.39 

5.375 

5.49 

5.52 

4.48 

5.25 
5.19 
5.17 
5.29 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 
q 



4.98 
4.62 

5.78 
5.00 

5.69 
5.45 

5.49 
5.25 

4.55 
5.57 
4.68 
4.39 

4.  55 

5.  49 
4.68 
4.43 

5.18 
5.10 

5.10 
4.90 

4.60 
5.  30 

5.65 

.331 

.375 

10 
11 

'M 

.31 

.35 
.35 

.35 
.39 

.3'J 
.36 

.  395 
.40 

.  385 
.43 
.43 

*.31 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 
19 
20 

''I 

.33 

?9 

22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 

.38 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
80 

'Only. 
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CLOTHING CONTINUED. 


Abstracts  of  proposals  received  and  coniracls  awaided  in  New  York  City,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  deuote  rates 
CLOTHING-Continued. 


Class  No.  4. 
CLOTHING— continued . 


Overcoats: 

Youths',  Oxford  satinet  (cloth  full  15  ounces 
to  the  yard,  all-wool  tilling),  d.  b.  sack, 
body  lining,  quilted,  live  black  buttons, 
vegetable  ivory,  storm  collar,  circular 
breast  pocket,  reenforced  at  bottom  and 
under  arms,  for  large  boys,  19  to  24  years, 
number 


Boys',  Oxford  satinet  (cloth  full  15  ounces  to 
the  yard,  all-wool  filling),  d.  b.  sack,  10  to 
18  years ;  same  as  preceding  in  every  par- 
ticular   No . 


Boys',  10-ounce  dark-brown  duck,  d.  b.  sack, 
gray  cotton  jeans  or  cottonade  lining, 
not  quilted,  storm  collar,  circular  breast 
pocket,  five  patent  riveted  buttons,  10  to 
18  years No.. 


Men's,  Oxford  satinet  (cloth  full  15  ounces  to 
the  yard,  all-wool  filling),  d.  b.  sack,  body 
lining,  quilted,  five  buttons,  black  vege- 
table ivory,  storm  collar,  circular  breast 
pocket,  reenforced  at  bottom  and  under 
arms,  38  to  46 No.. 


Men's,  10-ounce  dark-browii  duck,  d.  b.  sack, 
gray  cotton  jeans  or  cottonade  lining, 
not  quilted,  storm  collar,  circular  breast 
pocket,  five  patent  riveted  buttons,  38  to 
46 No.. 


545 


,'iSO 


190 


5,650 


1,450 


w 

i 

S 

--  s 

■w 

.2 

-a 

is 
".3 

a 

c3 

d 

c 

p^ 

^ 

< 

>=> 

Delivered  in- 


Org 

o 


3.63 
3.65 
3.67 


3.66 
3.49 
3.57 
3.40 


3.  24     3.  24 

3.  25     3.  09 

3. 26     3. 17 

3.02 


4.09 
4.11 
4.10 


4.09 
3.89 
3.99 
3.79 


New  York. 


3.78 


4.23 


3.33 


4.00 
4.09 
4.04 


3.29 
3.36 
3.31 


4.19 
4.31 
4.32 


3.74 
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adveriisement  of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishing  clothintj,  etc. — Continued, 
at  wliicb  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

CLOTHING— Continued. 


1  ;: 

i 

§ 

II 

'A 

o 

1 
1 

a 

|| 

2 

d 

S3 
6 

.2 

Hi 

% 

» 

^ 

H^ 

< 

P. 

w 

t-s 

^ 

H 

cq 

H 

hi 

Ha 

Delivered  in— 

.A 

i^pj^-- 

.i 

b 

cf    ■ 

M 

J 

» 

.a  P-. 

o 

^^1 

o 

>^ 

«-S 

^ 

tH 

So 

New  Yo 

rk. 

o    , 

■2| 

New  York. 

ri4 
t4 

:a 

r 

^^ 

i 

r 

O 

OJ 

!3 

; 

.£3 

S 

"^    Q 

"Z 

^ 

l^iOO 

12; 

o 

02 

o 

O 

o° 

^ 

3.56 
3.57 

3.87 

3.59 
3.56 

3.70 

3.26 
.3.44 

3.90 
4.10 

3.68 

1 

2 

3.58 

■ 

3 

3.  59 

4 

3.(i0 

5 

3.61 

6 

3.62 

7 

3.63 

8 

3.64 

9 

3.21 
3.18 

3.34 

3.19 
3.16 

3.  18 

2.97 
•.i.li 

3.29 
3.47 

3.13 

- 



10 

11 

3.19 

12 

3.20 

13 

3.20 

14 

3.  21 

15 

3.  22 

16 

3.23 

17 

3.24 

1.87 
1.95 

1.275 
1.45 

2.01 
1.94 

1.70 

1.4N 

1.75 

18 
19 

20 

1.89 

1.97 

21 

1.92 

1.90 

22 

1.91 

23 

1.90 

24 

3.  97 
3.  96 

4.27 

4.02 
3.98 

3.80 

3.85 
3.97 

4.34 
4.53 

4.06 

4.10 

25 

26 

4.02 

27 

4.03 

28 

4.04 

29 

4.06 

30 

4.07 

31 

4.08 

32 

4.  09 

33 



1.97 

2.00 

1.95 

2.16 

'.2.00 

1.92 

1.90 

l.ilO 

34 

2.12 

2. 125 

2.10 

1.9S 

35 

2.03 

2.13 

2.  10 

36 

2.08 

2.04 

2.40 

37 

2.07 

38 

2.06 

39 
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CLOTHING CONTINUED. 


4^8tract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  aivarded  in  New  York  Citg,  under 

[Note.— Fii^ures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
CLOTHING— Continued. 


Class  No.  4. 
CLOTHING — continued. 


Pants,  boys',  Oxford  Kentucky  jeans: 

Lined  with  good  brown  muslin,  canvas  bot- 
tom, seat  and  crotch  taped  and  strength- 
ened, metal  buttons,  sewed  on,  for  boys 
6  to  10  years pairs.. 


Same  as  preceding  in  every  particular  ex- 
cept unlined,  6  to  10  years pairs . 


Lined  with  good  brown  muslin,  canvas  bot- 
tom, seat  and  crotch  taped  and  strength- 
ened, metal  buttons,  sewed  on,  for  boys 
11  to  18  years pairs. 


Same  as  preceding  in  every  particular  ex- 
cept unlined,  for  boys  11  to  18  years, 
pairs * 


Pants,  men's,  Oxford  satinet  (cloth  full  12^ 
ounces  to  the  yard,  all-wool  tilling),  lined 
with  good  brown  muslin,  canvas  bottom,  seat 
and  crotch  taped  ami  strengthened,  metal 
buttons,  sewed  on,  30  to  44  waist,  29  to  34 
inseem pairs . . 
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^ 

M  o 

fe  ^ 

O  as 

>H 

H.S 

^f 

Ph 
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^^ 

< 

.82 

.67 

.71 

.84 

.72 

0.335 

.93 

.50 

.53 

.61 

.72 

.625 

.64 

.74 

.68 

a.  315 

.83 

a.  42 

a.  45 

a. 53 

.95 

.71 

.875 

.91> 

.80 

1.10 

.85 

.66 

.78 

.89 

.75 

1.00 

New  York. 


1.15 


1.04 


.92 


1.06 


.90 
.98 


.81 
.89 


1.16 
1.235 


a  Knee  pants. 
6  "Only.' 


u     uniy. 

cNot  strictly  "all  wool"  and  will  not  stand  test;  called  "all  wool. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnitihitKj  clothirifj,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contract H  have  been  awarded.] 

CLOTHING— Continued. 
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New  York. 
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New  York. 

1 

New  York. 

^ 

>H 

M 

►3-= 

^5 

^2 

&0 

Ph 

s 

^ 

i 

^^ 

^^^ 

fig 

< 

0) 
1^ 

C3 

.59 

.75 
a. 39 

.84 

.85 

.80 

a.  51 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

a. 49 

.ro 

a. 34 

.77 

.78 

.73 

7 

a.  47 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

.82 

1  04 

1.12 

1.00 

1.09 

.95 

C.87 

13 

6  1.  08 

14 
15 

.74 

.92 

1.02 

.90 

.96 

.85 

C.79 
bl.QO 

16 

17 

18 

1.55 

1.40 

.... 

1.51 
1.47 

1.41 
1.31 

.... 

b  1.  39 

1.42 
1.47 
1.38 

1.41 

1.21 

1.53 
1.51 

1.23 
1.15 

1.45 

1.35 

1.53 

1.45 
1.49 
1.50 

1.48 
1.48 

III 
1.53 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
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CLOTHING CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  eonfracis  awarded  in  Xeto  Forfc  City,  vnder 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
CLOTHING— Continued. 


Class  No.  4. 
CLOTHING— continued. 
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1 

Pants,  men's,  Oxford  Kentucky  jeans: 

Lined  witti  good  brown  muslin,  canvas  bot- 
tom, seat  and  crotch  taped  and  strength- 
ened, metal  buttons,  sewed  on,  30  to  44 
waist  29  to  34  Inses^m  pairs 

l,4SO 
500 

55 

1.10 
1.15 
1.23 

1.00 
1.05 
1.13 

.83 
.95 

.78 
.90 

.93 
1.00 

.99 
1.01 

.97 

.995 

1.125 
.995 

.815 
.845 

1.24 
1.10 

1.26 
1.16 

2 
3 
4 

Same  as  preceding  in  every  particular  except 
unlined,  30  to  44  waist,  29  to  34  inseam, 

5 
6 

Pants,  men's ; 

10-oz.  dark-brown  duck,  lined  with  gray  cot- 
ton jeans  or  cottonade,  patent  riveted  but 
tons,  30  to  44  waist,  29  to  34  inseam .  .pairs. . 

Dark-bine  bpaver,  to  match  coats,  lined  Avitli 
good  brown  luusliu   scat  and  crotch  taped, 
canvas  bottoms,  metal  l)uttons.  sewed  on, 
red  cloth  piping  down  out-ide  seams,  to 
match  officers'  coats,  assorted  sizes,  for 
police  uniforms,  oilicers' pairs.. 

Dark-blue  beaver,  to  match  coats;  same  as 
preceding  in  every  particular  except  un- 
lined, assorted  sizes,  for  police  uniforms, 
officers' pairs . . 

8 
9 

lu 

11 
12 

i:{ 

14 

15 

16 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1899,  for  furnishbuj  clothintj,  etc. — Contiuued. 
at  whicli  contracts  hiive  been  a  warded.  J 

CLOTHING— Continued. 
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York. 
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02 
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1  55 

1   -M) 

1.04 

1.40 

1.12 

l.iiS 

1.18 

(*) 

a  1.07 

1  25 

1   15 

t 

1.48 

1.165 

a  1.27 

2 

3 

1  45 

1  '?n 

.94 

1.25 

1.02 

i.io 

1  r) 

1.08    a.  99 

1.15 

1.05 

4 

1.38 

1.01 
1.00 

1.065 
.80 

.88 

.825 

.83 

.87 

a  1.17 


.79 

5 

6 

7 

8 

.985 

.89 

9 

.935 

.88 

10 

.NO 

.92 

11 

.75 

3.50 
3.65 

.96 

3.95 

3.49 

3.70 

3.58 

3.92 
3.91 

3.95 
3.90 

12 

n 

14 

3.40 
3.55 

3.85 

3.43 

3.76 

3.58 

3.82 
3.81 

3.85 

3.80 

15 

16 

'Only." 


a  Not  strictly  "all  wool"  and  will  not  stand  test;  called  "  all  wool. 
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CLOTHING — CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
CLOTHING— Continued. 
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Class  No.  4. 

w 

s 

0 

Hs 
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p^ 

rLOTHiNG— continued. 

'S 
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"p 

e3 

u 

^ 

°M 
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1 

^ 
t 

New  York. 

§ 

.^ 

e3 

•rH    a, 

Js 

3 

3 

■^^ 

c 

5Z5 

G" 

O 

<^ 

Pants,  mens,  dark-blue  kersey  : 

17 

Lined  with  good  brown  muslin,  seat  and  crotch 
taped,  metal  buttons,  sewed  on,  sky-blue  piping 
down  outside  seams,  assorted  sizes,   for  police 

uniforms,  privates' pairs . . 

700 

3.53 

3.83 

3.74 

2.90 

18 

3.57 

3.74 

19 

3.04 

20 

2.80 

21 

Same  as  preceding  in  every  particular  except  un- 
lined,  assorted  sizes,  for  police  uniforms,  pri- 

vates'   pairs. . 

580 

3.37 

3.64 

3.58 
3.41 

2.76 
3.62 

22 

23 

2.89 

24 

2.66 
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advertisement  of  March  SO,  1S90,  for  furnishliuj  clothing,  etc. — Coutinned. 
at  which  contiatits  have  heen  awarded.] 

CLOTHING— Continued. 
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New  York. 

^ 

points. 

1 

3.63 

3.10 

2.  95 

3.05 

.'S.50 

3.70 

3.12 

3.75 

3.45 

17 

3.48 

3.58 

3.73 

3.50 
3.35 
3.625 

18 
19 
20 

3.45 

3.  02 

2.89 

2.90 

.'{.40 

3.65 

2.60 

3.61 

3.35 

21 

3.30 

3.60 

3.05 

3.59 

3.40 
3.25 
3.52 

22 
23 
24 
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CLOTHING CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  black  type  denote  rates 
CLOTHING—Continued. 
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Class  No.  4. 
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CLOTHING— conti  nued . 
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c3 
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New  York. 

S 

<o 

3>2 

^ 

C? 

^ 

6^ 

< 

Suits,  uniform  (coat  and  pants) : 

1 

Dark-blue  kersey,  for    boys  6  to    10 

2 

years No.. 

lOO 

a  4.  60 

4.96 

4.17 

4.49 

4.  .37 

4.80 

3 

4.74 

4.17 

4 

?>4.51 

5 

64.32 

6 

cl.38 
cl.32 

7 

Cassimere,  cadet  gray,  for  boys  6  to  10 

years No . . 

'^55 

a  5.  20 

5.39 

5.22 

4.98 

4.94 

5.47 

8 

, 

a  5.  25 

5.33 

5.47 

9 

5.11 

10 

6  4.88 

n 

64.83 

12 

6  4.64 

13 

cl.51 

14 

cl.49 

15 

cl.42 

16 

Cassimere,  light  steel  color,  for  boys  6 

to  10  years No. . 

1,265 

a  4.  52 

4.62 

4.32 

3.95 

4.36 

17 

a  4. 57 

4.62 

4.36 

18 

6  4.25 

19 

64.25 

20 

cl.29 

21 

Suits,  boys'  (coat  and  pants) : 

cl.29 

22 

Cassimere,  dark  steel  color,  for  boys  6 

to  10  years No. . 

l,9dO 

a  4. 36 

4.38 

4.03 

3.73 

4.36 

23 

a  4. 38 

4.38 

4.36 

24 

6  3.94 

25 

63.94 

26 

cl.  19 

27 

cl.  19 

28 

Oxford  Kentucky  jeans,  for  boys  6  to 
10  years .' .No . . 

3,050 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

a  "With  knee  pants,  60  cents  less  per  suit. 
6  With  knee  pants. 


c  Knee  pants  only. 
d  Quilted. 
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adrertisemenl  of  March  30,  1890 ,  for  furnishing  clothing,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  liavo  been  awarded.] 

CLOTHING— Continued. 
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New  fork. 
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4.15 

4.75 

4.  00 
;{.50 

1  8:5 

4.78 

4.73 

cl.35 

cl.30 

5.12 

5.12 

cl.35 

cl.30 

4.10 

4.00 

cl.15 

cl.25 

3.90 

3.80 

c  1.125 

cl.15 

4.  50          4.  77 

1 

5.05 

4.25 
4.27 

4.75 

4.66 

6  4.17 

64.15 

6  3.90 

4.»r 

6  4.35 

4.68 

4.65 

6  4.  08 

6  4.05 

4.49 

6  5.18 
64.46 

64.27 
63.82 

6  4.05 
6  3.55 

61.96 
61.85 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

d4.  20 
d4.325 

d4.22 
d4.345 

1.98 

.. 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 

4.  25 
6  3.80 

1.6.^ 

1.75 

2.  05 

61.50 

61.60 

61.90 

4.31 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

99 

4.33 

4.37 

64.01 

6  4.05 

6  4.07 

'>    1? 

.,5 

2.07 
61.90 

1.53 
1.98 

cl.91 
/I.  86 
f7l-54 
/il.50 

1.92 
61.63 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 

!.»« 

2.05 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

eWith  loiif;  i»aiit.s,  line<l. 
/With  lonti  pants,  unlined. 


With  Hhort  paut.s,  lined. 
With  short  pants,  unlined. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  tyi)e  denote  rates 
CLOTHING— Continued. 


30 


Class  No.  4. 
CLOTHING —con  tin  n  ed. 


Suits,  uniform  (coat,  pants,  and  vest) . 

Dark-blue  kersey,  for  large  boys  19  to  24 
years No . 

Cassimere,  cadet  gray,  for  large  boys  19  to 
24  years No. 

Cassimere,  light  steel  color,  for  large  boys 
19  to  24  years No . 

Suits,  boys'  (coat,  pants,  and  vest) : 

Cassimere,  dark  steel  color,  for  large  boys 
19  to  24  y oars No. . 

Oxford  Kentucky  jeans,  for  large  boys  19 
to  24  years '.No.. 

Suits,  uniform  (coat,  pants,  and  vest) : 

Dark-blue     kersey,    for    boys    11    to    18 
years No.. 

Cassimere,  cadet  gray,  for  boys  11  to  18 
years No . . 

Cassimere,  light  steel  color,  for  boys  11  to 
18  years No. . 

Suits,  boys'  (coat,  pants,  and  vest) : 

Cassimere,  dark  steel  color,  for  boys  11  to 
18  years No . . 

Oxford  Kentucky  jeans,  for  boys  11  to  18 
years No . . 

10-oz.  dark-brown  duck,  for  boys  11  to  18 
years No . . 
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8.20 
8.25 


7.35 

7.40 


7.20 
7.22 


0.60 


7.20 
7.25 


6.35 
6.40 


6.20 
6.22 


Chicago  or 
New  York. 


9.62 
9.52 
9.09 


7.94 

7.94 


y.6i 

7.61 


7.44 
7.14 


8.14 

8.04 
7.67 

6.78 
6.78 


6.43 

6.43 


7.90 
8.14 
7.66 

8.13 


7.22 


6.74 
6.94 
6.56 

6.73 


5.98 


New  York. 


7.62  !  8.80 
7.62 


6.89 
6.89 


7.04 


7.20 


7.09 


6.05 


j.72 


a  Quilted. 


CLOTHING CONTINUED. 
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7.80 

8.45 

8.38 

1 

7.75 

8.25 

2 

7.75 

3 

8.75 
8.75 

7.98 

8.50 
8.50 

9.50 

9.50 

8.15 

8.27 

4 

5 

6 

7. 1'O 
7.20 

6.98 

7.10 
7.00 

8.10 

7.70 

7.90 
7.38 

6.90 

7 

al.  00 

8 

7.74 

9 

7.  1!) 
7.19 

(■).  7.") 

6.98 
6.88 

7.75 

7.80 

7.70 
7.74 

7.15 
a7.  25 

10 

11 

7.79 

12 

3.50 

3.90 

3.65 

3.35 

4  18 

3  90 

3  76 

3  01 

3  70 

13 

'.i.aa 

3.50 
3.85 

3.98 

2.95 

14 
15 

6.90 

<i.50 

6.80 
6.75 

7.20 

7.31 
7.25 

16 

17 

6.75 

18 

7.83 

7.83 

6.64 

7.24 
7.24 

8.25 

8.04 

6.96 
6.97 

6  O'i 

19 

20 

21 

6.40 
6.40 

5.98 

6.10 
6. 00 

6.74 

6.58 

6.96 
6.94 

6.00 
a6.12 

7^. 

23 

6.  2.^, 
6.25 

5.70 

6.32 
6.22 

6.50 

6.62 

6.57 
6.59 

6.25 
a6.375 

6.50 

24 

25 

6.61 

26 

2.80 

3.10 

3.15 

2.65 

3  6? 

3.  30  3.  20 

•>57 

3  07 

27 

'.2.95 

2.38 

2.75 
3.20 

3.44 

2.51 

2.59 
2.72 

2.75 
2.70 

•^.50 

28 
29 

30 

31 

2.65 

2.  68 

32 

2.67 

2.64 

33 

2.64 

34 

2.66 

35 

628 


CLOTHING CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposaJs  rcceired  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  tyjie  denote  rates 
CLOTHING— Continued. 


1 

(» 

3 

S 

1 

W 

^ 

M 

® 

r^ 

Class  No.  4. 

'6 

CO 

a 

^ 

rt 

u 

a 

'C 

;-i 

f^ 

*-i 

W 

f^ 

CLOTHING — continued. 

c3 

Delivered  in— 

u 
o 
^  6 

u  be 

^ 

,21 

a 
'o 

New  York.      | 

p 

a 

fer^ 

5 

3 

h-:) 

^ 

;^ 

O' 

^ 

< 

Shirts,  woven  cotton  cheviot: 

1 

Boys',  assorted  sizes,  11  to  15  inch  neck  meas- 
ure, by  half  inches,  metal  buttons,  with  or 
without  patent  continuous  piece  in  front,  to 

open  in  front  from  9|  to  13^  inches No. . 

5,»00 

.31 

.215 

.  2425 

.225 

2 

■ 

.23 

.225 

3 

.'^4 

.23 

4 

.215 

.  2:;5 

5 

.23 

.25 

G 

.24 

7 

Men's,  assorted  sizes,  15  to  18  inch  neck  meas- 
ure, by  half  inches,  metal  buttons,  with  or 
without  patent  continuous  piece  in  front,  to 

open  in  front  from  14  to  17  inclies No. . 

N,950 

.36 

.255 

.2875 

.  27 

8 

.27 

.  275 

9 

.5485 

.28 

10 
11 

.255 
.27 

.28 
.31 

12 

Shirts,  hickory : 

.285 

13 

Boys',  assorted  sizes,  11  to  15  inch  neck  meas- 
ure, by  half  inches,  metal  buttons,  with  or 
without  patent  continuous  piece  in  front,  to 

open  in  front  from  9^  to  13^  inches No. . 

>i,400 

.24 

.20 

.2525 

.  2U25 

14 

.26 

.21 

.225 

15 

.27 

.225 

.235 

16 

.32 

.215 

.265 

17 

.23 

18 

.24 

19 

Men's,  assorted  sizes,  15  to  18  inch  neck  meas- 
ure, by  half  inches,  metal  buttons,  with  or 
without  patent  continuous  piece  in  front,  to 

open  in  front  from  14  to  17  inches No. . 

I0,4.>0 

.21) 

.23 

.2975 

.25 

20 

.31 

.25 

.27 

21 

.32 

.265 

.295 

22 

.37 

.255 

.325 

23 

.27 

24 

Shirts,  gray  flannel :  • 

.285 

25 

Boys',  assorted  sizes,  11  to  15  inch  neck  meas- 
ure, by  half  inches,  metal  buttons,  witli  or 
without  patent  continuous  pie<;e  in  front,  to 

open  in  front  from  9h  to  13^  inches No. . 

5,000 

.63 

.875 

.72 

20 

.66 

.875 

27 

.69 

.83 

28 

.595 

29 

.  625 

30 

.64 

31 

Men  s,  assorted  sizes,  15  to  18  inch  neck  meas- 
ure, by  lialf  inches,  metal  buttons,  with  or 
without  patent  continuous  piece  in  front,  to 

open  in  front  from  1 4  to  17  inches No . . 

10,150 

.815 

1.06 

.98 

32 

.84 

1.  075 

33 

.89 

1.  025 

34 

.695 

35 

.725 

36 

.76 

CLOTHING CONTINUED. 
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adverii  semen  t  of  March  30,  1S99,  for  furnishing  clothing,  e/c— Contiuued. 

at  which  contracts  have  heeu  awarded.] 

CLOTHING— Continued. 


i 

i  ^ 

o 

a 
1 

1 

•3 

5               s  _• 

CS 

c 

41 

^ 

1 

0 

a 
5 

P.            So 

5 

s 

1 

C 

"E 

•^ 

e 

_ 

© 

a             !=£ 

a 

^ 

o 

^-5 

5 

w 

.2 
O 

1    ,  1 

1 

i 

« 

Delivered  in— 



o"     ^ 

New  "' 

S^ork. 

1^ 
l| 

New  York 

s 

a 

o    M 

^ 

;^H 

'A 

.  225 

.24 

.21 

.29 

•  201^5 

.28 

.24 

.23 

.23 

.215 

.27 

2 

.235 

.24 

3 

.235 

.22 

4 

.24 

.225 
.245 

5 
6 

.27 

.  285 

.375 

.20 

.32 

.  30/, 

.32 

.280 

.28 

7 

27 

.375 

.  205 

.33 

.31 

8 

'.  215 

.285 

9 

.28 

.275 

10 

.285 

.28 
.30 

11 
12 

.20 

.25 

.19 

.35 

.  2;'5 

13 

.23 

.20 
.21 
.22 

14 

15 
16 
17 

18 

.  255 

.295 

.  375 

.225 



.ti«;{ 

275 

19 

.30 

.23 
.25 
.205 
.27 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

.  7.",5 

.73 

.74 

.82 

.00 

.0825 

.78 

.728 

.  735 

25 

.  C05 

.87 

.N3 

.84 

26 

.825 

.805 

.  755 

'11 

.CO 

.80 

28 

.70 

29 
30 

.095 

.  92 

1.01 

.  935 

1.08 

.00 

.9425 

.97 

.919 

.9075 

31 

.91.-. 

.93 

.94 

1.13 

i.o<> 

1.04 

32 

.99 

1.00 

1.13 

.93 

33 

.78 

1.11 

34 

.84 

35 
36 

630 
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Al)8iract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xew  York  City,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
CLOTHING— Continued. 


Class  No.  4. 
CLOTHING— continued. 


cy 


^ 

c 

C« 

-■^ 

w 

H 

M 

2 

K 

*-5 

H 

Delivered  in— 


^.2 


New  York. 


Shirts,  Oxford  melton : 

Boj's',  assorted  sizes,  11  to  15  inch  neck  measure, 
by  half  inclies,  metal  buttons,  Avith  or  without 
patent  continuous  piece  in  front,  to  open  in 
front  from  9J  to  13|  inches No. . 


Mens',  assorted  sizes,  15  to  18  inch  neck  measure, 
by  half  inclies,  metal  buttons,  Avith  or  without 
patent  continuous  piece  in  front,  to  open  in 
front  from  U  to  17  inches No.. 


Shirts,  fancy  flannel : 

Boys',  assorted  sizes,  11  to  15  inch  neck  measure, 
by  half  inches,  metal  buttons,  with  or  without 
patent  continuous  piece  in  front,  to  open  in 
front  from  9k  to  13i  inches No.. 


Men's,  assorted  sizes,  15  to  18  inch  neck  measure, 
by  half  inches,  metal  buttons,  with  or  without 
patent  continuous  piece  in  front,  to  open  in 
front  from  14  to  17  inches No.. 


.5,;850 


5,^<00 


1 ,550 


,465 
.  525 
,5425 


615 
655 
675 


475 
515 
555 


.62 

.645 

.675 


.725 


.625 
.55 

.575 
.615 
.535 
.595 


.7tJ 

.725 
.755 
.655 
.715 


.35 

.42 

.46 

.535 

.525 

.50 


.42 

.515 

.565 

.635 

.645 

.64 


a  This  shirt  with  yoke  awarded  at  6  I  cents. 
b  This  shirt  with  yoke  awarded  at  7tt  cents. 


CLOTHING CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  1890,  for  fttrnishing  clothing,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  l)eeii  awarded.] 

CLOTHING-Continued. 


^ 

V 

2 

c 

g                    i 

X 

2 

'« 

^ 

t2         i       2 

« 

1 

5 

a 

o 

S3 

g 

1 

is 

u 

i 

< 

1 

^" 

a 

a 

.2 

-2 

,3 

-o 

.o 

o 

A 

o 

o 

"o 

rt 

q 

o 

^^ 

O 

W 

« 

•-5 

t-5 

PQ 

P^ 

« 

Delivered  in— 

u    . 

o^ 

u 

Chicago, 

New  York. 

» 

Omaha, 
Kansas 

New  York. 

t4 

City. 

a 

s 

;2i 

.475 

.67 

.62 

.60 

1 

.505 

.  705 

2 

.455 

.615 
.65 

3 
4 
5 
6 

.  59 

.73 

.88 

.82 

.  735 

7 

.625 

.93 

8 

.  575 

.80 

.84 

9 
10 
11 
12 

.33 

.44 

.44 



•  48i»2 

•  67 1\ 

.54 

.439 

.46 

13 

.  425 

.47 

14 

.54 

15 

.465 

16 

.47 

17 

.515 

18 

.39 

.505 

.  375 

.54 

C.74 

.57*5 

.715 

.504 

.565 

19 

.515 

.57 

d.79 

•8i;% 

20 

.65 

21 

.57 

22 

.58 

23 

.635 

24 

c  850  only. 
d  400  only. 
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CLOTHING CONTINUED. 


Ab8tract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[Note —Figures  in  larye  type  denote  rates 
CLOTHING— Continued. 


Class  No.  4. 
CLOTHING— continued. 

i 
1 

cS 

P 
« 

s 

1 

a 

.2 

p 

1 

cs 

2 
.2 

6 

S3 

,3 
o 

*-5 

P 

o     . 

^  P! 

a 

Delivered  in— 

a 

(0 

on 

P 

< 

New  York. 

1 

2 
3 
4 

Vests,  men's: 

Oxford  satinet  (cloth  full  12^  ounces  to  the 
yard,  all-wool  filling),  body  lining,  not 
quilted,  no  collar,  six  buttons,  vegetable 
ivory,  34  to  46 No.. 

Oxford  Kentucky  jeans,  same  as  preceding 
in  every  particular,  34  to  46 No. . 

10-ounce    dark-brown  duck,  gray  cotton 
jeans  or  cottouade  lining,  six  patent  but- 
tons, riveted  on,  no  collar,  34  to  46  .  .No. . 

7,565 
475 

.77 
.79 
.75 

.61 
.59 
.59 
.57 

.61 

.59 

.80 

.725 

.85 
.80 

.76 
.75 

.68 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

Class  No.  4. 
CLOTHINQ— continued. 

i 
1 

a 

cs 
« 

d 

IS 

rP 

H 

i 

"a! 
P 

i 

Delivered  in- 

a 

a 

New  York. 

Chicago  or  New 
York. 

17 

Vests,  mens : 

Dark-blue  beaver,  to  match  coats,  s.  b., 
straight  military  collar,  seven  gilt  eagle 
buttons, body  lining,  not  quilted, assorted 
sizes,  for  police  uniforms,  officers'.. No.. 

S.  b.  dark-blue  kersey,  straight  military 
collar,  seven   gilt   eagle  buttons,  body 
lining,  not  quilted,  assorted  sizes,  for 
police  uniforms,  pftvates' No.. 

970 

18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

1.73 
1.61 

1.96 
1.82 

1.62 
1.57 

1.26 
1.57 
1.29 
1.  23 

CLOTHING CONTINUKD. 
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adreritHement  of  ^far('h  30,  1899,  for  fiirninhbu/  clothing,  e/c— Contiuiied. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

CLOTHING-Continued. 


C 


c 

6 

o 

6 

a 

y. 

jl 

s 

a 

1 

1 

a 

en  be 

p. 

.2 

6 

i 

a. 
H 

9 

i 

o 

a 
8 

1 

3 

a 

es 
a 

w 

M 

C 

C 

J 

,5 

P 

^ 

H 

5 

« 

•< 

Ph 

•-s 

H 

M 

^ 

pq 

PP 

•-5 

Ui 

H 

1-3 

H 

Delivered  in- 

New  York. 

Chicago  or  New 
fork. 

o 

New  York.             '^j^^" 

o 

"S 

6 

bti 

s 

X  a  ^ 

CS     . 

1 

S 

1 

0) 

tzi 

< 

& 

5 

3=w 

-S    U 

/^ 

74 

m 

.74 

87 

.80 

a.  79 

81 

,81 

.80 

.8^ 

. 

.71 

.77 

.64 
.07 

a.  89 
a.8f) 

.c:j    a.U 
a.  14 

.78 
.09 

.8:{ 

.83 

.82 

.82 
.85 
.86 

.62 
.64 

.72 

.93 

2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

a. 71 

.68 

.75 

8 

.85 

9 

.82 

10 

.05 

.57 

.67 

.70 

.575 
.  585 

.71 
.70 

.60 

.435 

.48 

.62 

11 

12 

.69 

.68 

.50 

13 

.71 

.67 

.52 

14 

.08 

.54 

15 

.69 

.56 

16 

1       '^ 
o 

bC 

0 

-d 

bO 

.a 

i      ? 

^ 

i 

1^ 

o 

♦J 

E 

a 

1 

ia 

c3 

^ 

o 

3) 

a 
W 
y, 

es 

c 

1 

3 

s  a 

.2 

^ 

2 
^ 

2 

r 

CO 

k. 
IS 

Delivered 

in- 

i 

Xi 

All  points. 

New  York. 

Chicago  or 
New  York. 

New  York. 

a 

1 .  «.'■) 

1.84 

1.875 

'^.15 

1.63 

2.23 

2.25 

17 

2.00 

2.05 

1 

2.21 

2.18 

18 

I.l.^ 

1.5G 

1.49 

1.50 

1.60 

1.67                 1.50 

1.65 

1.61 

19 

i.:(<j 

1.65  I 

1.64 

1.  625 

1.60 

1.67 

20 
21 
22 

1.64 

23 

1.65 

24 

aNot  "all  wool"  and  will  not  ntaud  test;  called  "  all  wool  "  only. 
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HATS    AND    CAPS. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HATS  AND  CAPS. 


a 

"eS 

a 

.a 

S 

o 

it 

a 

' 

^ 
3 

a 

<b 

1 

Class  No.  6. 

^ 

^ 

^ 

♦^ 

HATS  AND  CAPS. 

S 

rS 

a 

0) 

a 

a 

-§ 

q 

H^ 

P^ 

1-3 

fH 

f^ 

>' 

1 

1 

Delivered  in- 

1 

New  York. 

1 

Caps : 

Boys',  tlark  colors,  assorted  sizes No. . 

4,340 

.249 

.27 

.32 

.28 

2 

.23 

.28 

.33 

3 

.23 

.29 

.30 

4 

.26 

.30 

5 

.245 

.31 

6 

Men's,  dark  colors,  assorted  sizes do. . . 

6,100 

.255 

.30 

.30 

7 

.30 

.31 

.34 

8 

.33 

.33 

.35 

9 

.34 

.34 

.32 

10 

.28 

.335 

11 

.29 

.36 

12 

Caps,  military,  boys'  and  men's,  assorted  sizes, 
trimmed  with  gilt  eagle  buttons  and  red 
worsted  braid  to  match  uniform  suits: 

.27 

.355 

13 

Cadet  gray No . . 

1,515 

.35 

.34 

14 

15 

16 

Dark  blue do. . . 

1,530 

.35 

.34 

17 

18 

19 

20 

Light  steel do . . . 

3,950 

.36 

.34 

21 

22 

23 

Caps,   cloth,  dark  color,    assorted  sizes,    for 

small  girls No.. 

1,955 

.24 

.25 

a. 21 

.24 

24 

.225 

.26 

a.  30 

25 

.18 

.375 

a.  30 

26 

.19 

.30 

a.  25 

27 

.24 

.31 

28 

.22 

.34 

29 

.215 

30 

Hats,  fur,  dark  colors,  assorted  sizes : 

31 

Boys' do. .. 

s.ooo 

.425 

32 

.34 

33 

.37 

34 

.40 

35 

.69 

36 

.66 

37 

.79 

38 

Men's ..... ... ..do... 

io,ioo 

.44 

39 

.50 

40 

.825 

41 

42 

43 

44 

Hats,    men's,    fur,    black,    police,    assorted 
sizes No . . 

1 ,330 

.95 
.98 

45 

46 

1.19 

47 

1.24 

48 

1.27 

49 

a  552  only. 


HATS    AND    CAPS CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  March  30,  lSf'9,  for  furnishiny  supplies,  etc. — Coutiuued. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HATS  AND  CAPS— Continued. 


1 

fci) 

si 

n 

c3 

a 

CO 

i 

a 

a 

■V 

W 

a' 
2 

6 

a 

5 

a 

.2 

3 

W 

£ 

« 

P 

s 

+2 

IJ 

1 

a 

.a 

9 

(0 

% 

<s 

.a 

.a 

1 

"cS 

Cj 

w 

a 

H 

^ 

piq 

^ 

ffi 

s 

u 

Delivered  in- 

M 

New  York. 

& 

1 

.... .. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

.50 

.41 

.45 

,3 

.43 

.50 

u 

.45 

15 

.47 
.51 

.38 
.40 

.45 
.50 



16 

17 

.56 

.42 

18 

.54 

19 

.50 

.41 
.43 

.45 
.50 

20 

21 

.45 

22 

.23 
.24 

23 

24 

.32 

25 

.32 

26 

.33 

27 

.33 

28 

.35 

29 

.35 

■'74 

.54 

.40 

68 

30 
31 

.54 

.40 

.75 

32 

.75^ 

.62 

.40 

.72 

33 

.571 

.62 

.40 

34 

.71 

35 

.75^ 

36 
37 

7205 

.58 

.58 

1.  00 

.69 

.815 

38 

.76^ 

^58 

.'  .'■)0 

!80 

^69 

.'815 

39 

.83i 

.5^ 

.  5r) 

.70 

.69* 

.815 

40 

.72^ 

.5S 

.48 

.90 

.69 

.815 

41 

.76g 

.55 

.69 

.815 

42 

.83, 

.49 

43 

.721 

.74 

.865 

55 

98 

93 

.83 
.85 

44 

'.IH 

!75 

45 

.834 

.98 

.89 

.88 

46 

.72 

.92 

47 

.7fii 

. 

48 

.83i 

45 
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HATS    AND    CAPS CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  TorJc  City,  under 

[Note. — Figures  iu  large  tjpe  d«uote rates 
HATS  AND  CAPS -Continued. 


o 

u 

<S 

u 

cq 

^ 

% 
® 

Class  No.  6. 

^ 

b: 

'% 

"c; 

p. 

HATS  AND  CAPS— continued. 

'H 

a 

■" 

cj 

c8 

CA 

s 

i 

Delivered  iu—     | 

^ 

'^ 
§ 

a 

New 

Not 

"A 

O' 

York. 

stated. 

Hats,  straw,  assorted  sizes  and  colors : 

1 

Boys' 

No.. 

4,550 

.14 

.  17 

2 

.16 

.17 

3 

.18 

.21 

4 

.20 

.21 

5 

.24 

.'Hi 

6 

.25 

7 

Men's 

do... 

1,535 

.18 

.21 

8 

.17 

.23 

9 

.19 

.23 

10 

22 

.25 

11 

>25 

.28 

12 

Hats,  straw,  trimmed : 

.:i2 

13 

For  small  girls,  assorted  sizes  and  colors 

do... 

3,000 

.16 

.18 

14 

.18 

.20 

15 

.19 

.20 

1(5 

.20 

.21 

17 

.27 

.  22 

18 

'/Si 

19 

Sailor,  for  large  girls,  two  colors,  light  and  dark  . 

do... 

'.i,SOO 

.20 

.35 

20 

.21 

.39 

21 

.27 

.47 

22 

.25 

23 

.35 

24 

.30 

25 

Hats,  felt,  trimmed,  sailor,  dark  color,  assorted  sizes 

for  large 

girls  

No.. 

i,iiO 

.  52 

26 

.575 

27 

.60 

28 

.625 

29 

.65 

30 

.69 

31 

.64 

■r^"^ 
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HATS  AND  CAPS-Coiitinued. 


fc'/D 

6 
0 
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i 

"2 

0 
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5" 
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5" 
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1 

s 
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<o 
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P 
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rt 

i 

u 

W 

a 

« 

a 

>■. 

;; 

.2 

<s 

■2 

0 

<o 

1 

4) 

< 

^ 

M 
H 

.3 
0 

Delivered  in — 

1 

I 

New  York. 

Not  stated. 

New  York. 

Not  stated. 

New  York. 

^ 

.21 

.17 

.  17 

1 

'.2I 

.23 

.21 

.21 

2 

.26 

.18 

.21 

.21 

3 

.31 

.23 

.23 

4 

.31 

.23 

.23 

5 

.325 

.25 

.25 

6 

.26 
.26 

.23 
.26 

.21 
.23 

.21 

7 

.23  1    8 

.31 

.24 

.25 

.25  i    9 

.31 

.28 

.27 

10 

.  325 

.28 

.32 

11 

.325 

.32 

.27 

12 

.24 

.25 

.12 

.18 

.18 

13 

.24 

.25 

.14 

.18 

.20 

14 

.285 

.26 

.16 

.20 

.20 

15 

.285 

.20 

.21 

.21 

16 

.325 

.28 

.30 

.22 

17 

.  325 

.31 

ti9 

18 

.31 
.31 

.29 
.'J6 

.18 
.22 

.35 
.41 

.35 
.35 

19 

20 

.38 

.29 

.35 

.43 

.39 

21 

.38 

.30 

.41 

22 

.425 

.375 

.43 

23 

.425 

.58 
.505 

.28 

.64 
.65 

.54 
.56 

.47 

24 
25 

26 

.505 

.66 

27 

.465 

.67 

28 

.43 

.59 
.60 

29 
30 

.56 

31 
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NOTIONS. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  aivardsd  in  Neiv  York  Cify,  under 
"  [Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 

NOTIONS. 


Class  No.  7. 

NOTIONS. 


Braid : 

Dress,  black 


■  yds. 


lied,  worsted,  J-iiich do. 

Black,  worsted,  ^-inch do. 

Brushes : 

Hair doz 

Tooth do. 


Buttons : 

Coat,  black  vegetable  ivory,  30-line 

Coat,  gilt  eagle,  30-liue do.. 

Dress,  vegetable  ivory do.. 

Dress,  smoked  pearl,  26  to  28  line do.. 

Overcoat,  black   A-egetable   ivory,  40  and  50 
line gross . 


Pants,  metal,  suspender  and  tly  front  . .  .do. . . 


Shirt,  agate do 

Vest do 

Vest,  gilt  eagle,  24-line do 


!d4,000 


1 4»,<>:<o 

ti,OO0 
410 


S50 


475 
750 


i:so 


l,«i^3 


:jyo 

!>0 


Delivered  in- 


New  York. 


.008 

.00§ 

.OOa 

•OOi 

•  00 1^2 

•OOi 

.  00/2 

1.93 

1.78 

1.97 

2.125 

1.95 

2.62 

2.00 

2.20 

2.35 

2.75 

.75 

h .  r.:', 

.71 

c.  75 

.825 

.91 

1.10 

1.25 

.49 

.70 

.15 

2.50 

2.85 

.241 

/.25 

/.25 

.85 

.00 

.95 

1.12 

i.:!0 

.25 

2.40 

.35 

A.  03 

.055 

/i.05 

.065 

i.035 

1.06 

.034 

.035 

.40 

.50 

.125 

1.50 

1.75 

a.  62 

a .  U 


a.n 

a.H) 

.42 

2.11 
2.30 
2.  32 
3.00 
2.08 
'.4.07 

d .  735 


2.35 
2.30 

•  242 
.265 


.0274 
.0230 
.04i 
.05i 


.0305 


1.40 
1.40 


.0003 

.0062 
.0076 
.0054 
.0063 
.  0040 
.0039 


1.99 

2.04 
2.04 
2.12 


c7.74 

c  8.  23 
C8.38 
e8.  49 
C8.98 
e  9.  63 


.50 
.50 


.27 

.25 

.84 

,95 

.79 

.77 

1.00 

1.30 
1.60 

1.00 


.0258 
.031 
.04a 
.0558 


•  03g 
..{75 


a  Bulk. 

b  240  dozen  only. 

cl50  dozen  only. 


d  Assorted. 
e  Per  gross. 
/  500  gross  only. 


a  350  gross  only. 

^Fly. 

i  Suspender. 


NOTIONS. 
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NOTIONS. 
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W 

i 

■5 

a 
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% 

a 

rt 

^ 

o 

1-3 

^ 

^ 

5 

1 

& 

M 

Delivered  in — 

% 

New  York 
or  Chicago. 

New  York. 

& 

.  01  ,v. 

.074 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

.004 

.043 

6 

7 

8 

.004 

q 

1.50 

1.67 

1.  75 

2.00 

3.75 

»,« 

10 

1.08 

1.95 

1.75 

2.00 

3.40 

11 

1.9H 

2.25 

1.86 

4.00 

3.98 

12 

1.97 

2.50 

1.75 

2.00 

13 

l.!t7 

3.10 

1.86 

2.10 

14 

2.10 

3.37 

2.00 

2.20 
1.50 

15 
16 

.  05 
.60 

.76 
1.05 

.58 
.67 

.55 
.73 

.70 

17 

18 

.60 

1.67 

.75 

19 

.  675 

1.67 

1.25 

20 

.675 

21 

•  NO 

22 

17 

.35 

.51 

.44 

9^ 

.54 

.375 
.19 

.441 

24 

25 

1.92 

2. 475 

. 

2.62 

2.65 

?fi 

27 

.ti-4 

275 

275 

294 

''H 

.274 

29 

825 

875 

88 

92 

.7.85 
fir.  95 

30 

1.025 

1.075 

1.175 

31 

g.r^ 

32 
33 
34 

.20 
.25 

.375 
.65 

1.05 
1.82 



.88 
1.71 

.75 

35 

.65 

.  675 

36 

.95 

.  275 

37 

1.145 

.59 

38 

1.95 

.55 

39 

.025 

!035 

.055 

40 

.•02J 

.045 

41 

•02g 

.06^ 

42 

.03 

■  OH 

43 

.04? 

.06; 

44 

.05J 

•  05^ 

45 

.03J 

.  03t\ 

.  04  J, 

46 

.03r 

47 

.14 

.17 

.40 

48 

.425 

.325 
.315 

49 
50 

i.40 

1.125 

1.49 

1.64 

1.65 

51 

52 
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NOTIONS— Continued. 
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<D 

. 

2 

P4 

g 
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© 
S 

02 

H 

a 

a 

w 

1 

H 

W 

3 

Class  No.  7. 

a 

.2 

S 

< 

^ 

a 

Ss 

^ 

.2 

NOTIONS— continued. 

'd 

^ 

§ 

H 

W 

1 

5 

Delivered  in— 

fct 

a 

V 

Jn 

ew  York. 

2 

03 

fi 

3 

^ 

c? 

1 

Buttons,  youths',  agate gross. . 

23S5 

.075 

.08 

.0640 

.07 

2 

.09 

3 

4 

5 

Chalk,  tailors',  assorted  colors doz . . 

JJ9 

Combs : 

6 

Coarse,  boys',  strong,  dressing do . . . 

770 

■  .52 

.50 

.425 

.385 

a  0.30 

7 

.83 

.45 

.475 

.43 

a  7. 35 

8 

.48 

.565 

.515 

9 

.55 

.635 

.55§ 

10 

.60 

11 

12 

Coarse  and  fine,  girls',  strong,  dressing, 

dozen 

6S5 

.75 
1.00 

1.00 
.55 

.55 
.60 

.43 
.515 

a  6.  87 

a  7.  88 

13 

14 

.67 

.90 

.68 

.55f 

15 

' 

.80 

.68 

.65 

16 

1.125 

.65 

17 

.46 

18 

.56 

19 

.625 

20 

Fine doz . . 

925 

.32 

.50 

.275 

.27 

a  3.  93 

21 

,38 

.53 

.385 

.33i 

a  4.  46 

22 

.40 

.75 

.301 

.34 

a  4.  98 

23 

.45 

.85 

.27 

a  5.  77 

24 

.45 

.29 

.36i 

25 

.46 

26 

Cord,  elastic y<l8. . 

8100 

C.05 

.005 

.681 

27 

C.06 

.005 

28 

(-.07 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Cotton  niaitre,  for  seines,  36-thread,  soft-laid, 

pounds ........... 

750 

.  155 

.20 

33 

Gilling  twine,  3-cord : 

!l6 

34 

No.  30 pounds . . 

No .  35 do... 

No.  40 do... 

Gloves,  buck.  No.  1,  standard  quality,  or  oil- 

'^O 

.80 

35 

6 

.875 
.06 

36 

' 

tanned  sheep  or  goat: 

37 

Boys' pairs.. 

19t20 

.225 

38 

.27 

39 
40 
41 

.33 
.34 
.35 

42 

.375 

43 

Mens'  ......... .. .. ....do... 

t2960 

55 

44 

.45 

45 

.625 

46 

.69 

47 

.80 

48 

.67 

49 

• 

.95 

Combs,  coarse,  dressing,  for  girls,  awarded  on  next  above  at  $0.  68  to  Robt.  M.  Fair. 
a  Per  gross.  c  Per  dozen  yards. 
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^ 

Ph 
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^ 
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py 

-3 

Deliver 

ed  in— 

rid 

N( 

3W  York 

J 

IS 

iz; 

.O.S5 

.06.', 

.085 

1 

1 

.07i' 
.07,\ 

2 
3 

.08,^5 

4 

.57 

.07 

5 

.41 
.455 

.3863 
.  4292 

.5<5 

.87 

.38 
.07 

.03 

1 

6 

7 

.G:{ 

.54 

.515 

.58 

.75 

8 

.03 

.605 

.558 

.50 

9 

\«JS 

1.15 

10 

1.05 

11 

.  585 
.  5H5 

.  455 
.54 

.  4292 
.515 

1.10 
.75 

,38 
.67 

..50 

1? 

13 

.(i5 

.605 

.558 

.70 

1.15 

14 

.07 

.451 

.70 

1.20 

15 

.71 

i.:'5 

16 

.80 

17 

18 
19 

.  .'585 

.275 

.25? 

.20 

.27 

.  425 

20 

.;J9 

.  345 

.325 

.36 

.38 

.325 

21 

.41 

.345 

.363 

.44 

.50 

22 

.41 

.377 

.56 

.65 

23 

.50 

41 

.62 

24 

.525 

25 

d.77 
rf.77 

:!i2l 

.ou 

?fi 

27 

tZ.5a 

28 

(i.5« 

29 

dl.36 

30 

dl.36 

31 

.145 

.98 
1.  11 
l.'J5 

.412 

33 

.80 
.88 
.90 

.40 

•so 

.95 

.80 
.88 
.96 

.60 

.75 
.86 
.91 

34 

35 

36 

.33 

.475 

.37 

.3H 

.77 

37 

.48 

.375 

.50 

.50 

.55 

.60 

..50 

.46 

.47 
.52 

.33i 
.375 
.625 

.30 
.50 

38 

3;) 

40 
41 
42 

6' 7.  72 
e8.77 

.46 

.58 

.  55 
.69 

;7o 

.48 
.625 

.66 

.57 

.625 
.65 

.5f» 

43 

.50     44 

cC.OO 

.65 

.59 

.69 

.59 

.75 

.65 

45 

C7.88 

.71 
.71 

.55 
.88 
.93 

.77 

.78 
.74 

.58 

.84 

.58 
.60 
.80 

46 
47 
48 
49 

d  Per  14 

4  yai-ds. 

ePer 

dozen 

pairs. 

] 

[ND,  P 

t2— 
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Abstract  of  proxwsals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[Note. — Figures  iu  large  type  denote  rates 
NOTIONS— Continued. 


Class  No.  7. 
NOTIONS — continued. 


Hooks  and  eyes gross 

Hooks  and  eyes,  pant gross. 

Indelible  inli,  Parsons  or  equal 
dozen 

Needles : 

Eetween  Nos.  2  to  6,  assorted 
M 


Assorted  sizes,  Sharp's,  Nos. 
4  to  8  and  5  to  10 M. 


Sharp's,  Nos.   1,  2,  5,  and  6, 
assorted M . 

Darning,  medium  sizes  .gross. 
Glovers' M. 

Knitting,     common,    medium 
sizes gross. 

Sack doz. 

Paper,  toilet packs. 


Delivered  in  — 


O' 


G'i5 


no 


tJ50 


536 


15 


130 
36 


'>40 


.'JcS 


3 1  ,eio 


New  York. 


1.79 
1.37 


.045 

.0.5 

.125 


.00 
.725 
.90 
1.10 

a.  60 
a.  725 
a  .90 
xl.  10 


.60 
.725 
.90 
1.10 


2.65 


.024 

.034 
.055 


03i 

03,S 

03f 

03f 

03  J 

04i 

10 

14 

15 


.63 
.73 


.07 
2.125 


.27 
.32 


055 
07 


.  055 

.05 

.045 

.041 

.05J 


.0332 
.0334 


lOi 


.79 


.44 
.40 


1.95 


.14 
.12 


.031 

.04 

.051 

.06 

.035 

.03 


a  Also  apply  to  needles  between  2  and  6,  and  1,  2,  5,  and  6,  assorted. 
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.2  " 
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0 

^ 

3 

1 
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Delivered  in— 

u 

o 

u  J 

^  6 

d 

^•s 

New  York 

■2 

^ 

l^Iew 

York. 

1 

t^ 

^ 

125 

^ 

.o;{5 

.035 

.04.i 

.04 

1 

2 

■  «6i 

.05J 

3 

.07 

.051 
.05 
.05 

4 
5 
6 

.075 
.12 

.10 
.125 

.10 

7 

8 

.1,55 

9 

1.25 

2.14 

10 

11 

.285 
.4JS 

.04 

.29 

12 

13 

.98 

14 
15 

.285 
.4>S 

.29 
.74 

.64 

.29 

16 



17 

.98 

.60 
.98 

18 
19 
20 
21 

.285 
.4S 

.04 

.29 

22 





23 

.98 

24 
25 
26 
27 

.11 

.075 

.15 



28 

.j..)0 

2.48 

i.'no' 

2.86 

;;;;;::::: 

29 

30 

31 

.50 

.21 

.  ■'{:! 

32 

.45 

33 

.:trr. 

34 

.17  r. 

35 

.  :{75 

36 

.12 

.17 

37 

.10 

38 

.  00 

39 

.or.> 

40 

.  OflV 

41 

.05 

42 

.  02;} 

.04 

.034 

.05 

&.03J 

.06i 

.05 

.023 

43 

.02^ 

.05 

.0485 

b  .  033 

.05J 

.04  J 

44 

.o:{i 

.  051 

.  0510 

b.035 

.05 

.05^ 

45 

.045 

.  0485 

.049 

.047 

.048 

.044 

.  0475 
.0465 
.  0435 

h  .  032 
?>.05J 
b.03 
b  .04 
f>  .  054 

c.lO 
C.08 
C.045 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

Fixtures  for  rolls,  4  cents,    c  KoUs ;  lock  fixtures  will  be  loaned  with  roll  paper  free  of '•-barge. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  axvarded  in  New  York  Citij,  under 

[Note.— Fiyure.s  in  large  type  denote  raies 
NOTIONS— Continued . 


Class  No.  7. 
NOTIONS— continued. 


Pins: 

Brass,  standard,  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4 packs . 

Hat,  girls  . ., doz. 

Hair,  wire gross. 

Safety,  assorted,  1, 1|,  and  2  inch    do. . 


Kibbon,  assorted  colors,  ^,  1,  and  U  inch. .  yds. 


Scissors,  bottonhole doz . 

Silk,  sewing: 

Scarlet,  50-yard  spools do. . 

Black,  50-yard  spools do . . 

Spool    cotton,   best  of   standard    G-conl,  Nos 
20  to  50,  white,  black,  and  drab doz. . 


ti30 


750 


400 


470 


t20,700 


300 
540 


® 

w 

w 

'd 

rj 

cS 

i: 

^ 

-rj 

t3 

w 

w 

Delivered  in- 


■  33i 

.27 

.305 

.24 

.265 

.275 


&.075 
c3.00 


.15 
.18 
.20 
.46 
.45 
.70 


O.019 

p.  03 
p  .045 

p.Odi 
q.Oil 
7.07 
q.OGi 
2.50 
7.50 

.225 
..30 
.225 
.30 


New  York. 


.  Oil 
.03 
.05 


1.50 
2.00 


.29J 
.275 
234 


d.045 


J'-^H 


.22a 
.223 


a.  18a 
a. '^3 


.051 

.05i 

.085 

.095 

.1458 

.1749 

.2042 


^452. 10 
*452. 10 

.3215 


*A11  sewing  silk  and  machine  twist  (buttonhole),  viz:  285  dozen,  No.  50,  scarlet;  525  dozen.  No.  50, 
black ;  615  ounces,  No.  8,  2-ounce  buttonhole,  for  the  sum  of  $452. 10. 

a  Per  gross.  b  Per  pound.  c  Single  gross,  boxes.  d  Per  bundle. 
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Delivered  in- 

- 

New  Tork 
or  Chicago. 

New  York. 

Any 
point. 

New 
York. 

a 

s 

?25 

.tJl 

225 

36 

1 

.'i4 

.25 

.32 



2 

.i7 

.27 

.28 

3 

4 

r 

02  A 

.02 

.05 

.0 

6 

7 

.035 



8 
9 

e.OG 
/.075 

ri .  075 
d .  085 

7.80 

10 
11 

12 

g.Ub 

(Z .  105 

13 

h.to 

14 

k.V.\ 

.163 

•  16i 

.65 

15 

l.U, 

.163 

.19R 

.65 

16 

n .  165 

.163 

.227 

.75 

17 

Jfc.lG 

.19 

.85 

18 

I.  IS 

.19 

19 

n.20 

.19 

20 

7/1. 20 

21 

k.^iii 

22 

n.'m 

23 

7n .  21 

24 

i.24 

25 

71.27 

26 

.017 
.036 

0 . 0165 
p .  025 

.02 
.03 

27 

28 

.048 

q.OAi 

.05 

29 

.027 

30 
31 
32 

3.60 

.06 
.33 

1.375 
.22 

5.  50 

33 
34 
35 

.275 

.27 

30 
37 

38 

.66 
.33 

.22 

.253 

.27 

39 

40 

.41 
.41 

.33 
.41 

.:{34r 

.3047 

.325 

.365 
.3048 

41 

42 

.41 

43 

ePor  bundle,  10  ounces. 
/Per  bundle  of  290  pins. 
f/Per  bundle  of  490  pins. 
h  Per  bundle  of  16  ounce* 


i  Gross  papers. 

7n.No.  1. 

j  Average  price. 

71  No.  3. 

ifcNo.2. 

oi  inch. 

fNo.2i. 

j>  1  inch 

q  1*  inch. 
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NOTIONS CONTINUED. 

Abstract  of  proposaJs  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
NOTIONS— Continued. 


-i 

5 

03 

4) 

"p^ 

01 

^ 
* 

1^ 

ft 

i 

3 

S 

Pi 

W 

f^' 

m 

CS 

H 

Class  No.  7. 

0 
o 

1 

1 

R 

§ 
g 

^ 

NOTIONS— toutinued. 

1 

^ 

M 

§ 

Delivered  in — 

^ 

cS 

^ 

>. 

^ 

■^ 

New  York. 

Q 

0 

0 

§ 

525 

O" 

Suspenders: 

1 

Boys' pairs . . 

S,I50 

.046 

.09 

.055 

.065 

2 

.058 

.055 

.075 

3 

.08 

.06| 

.077 

4 

.08i 

5 

.09 

6 

.10 

7 

.12 

8 

Men's do... 

14, ISO 

.104 

.06 

.09 

.09 

9 

.111 

.125 

.094 

.125 

10 

.lU 

.10 

.101 

.155 

11 

.09J 

.119 

12 

.09 

.1395 

13 

.124 

.13 

14 

.12 

.15 

15 

.085 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Tape  measures,  medium doz . . 

55 

.30 

.18 

20 

.24 

21 

22 

Tape: 

23 

White,  cotton,  §  to  1  inch  widtlis.  .doz.  pieces. . 

3,335 

.065 

.07 

.13 

24 

.076 

.09 

.15 

25 

.095 

.10 

.17 

26 

.12 

27 

28 

Elastic,  finch,  assorted  colors yds. . 

ir,4oo 

.017 

.011 

.011 

29 

.024 

.02 

.01| 

30 

.03 

31 

.028 

32 

.04 

33 

34 

Elastic,  J-inch,  assorted  colors do... 

ii,820 

.02 

.02 

.02 

35 

.035 

36 

Thimbles : 

37 

Closed,  steel  or  aluminum doz.. 

575 

.09 
.125 

.07 

38 

39 

40 

A1 

41 

42 

43 

Open,  steel  or  aluminum do . . . 

80 

.09 

.055 

44 

.125 

45 

46 

Thread,  linen,  standard  make,  Nos.  30,  35,  and  40, 
f  dark  blue,  ^  wbitey  brown,  standard  Nos. lbs. . 

450 

.795 

47 
48 

.855 
.895 

NOTIONS CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  March  30, 1S99,  for  furnishing  supiilies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  coutracts  liave  beeu  awarded.] 

NOTIONS— Continued . 


® 

d 

3 

bb 

a 

o 

1 

a 

CO 

a 

u 

o 
-<* 

t 

1 

% 

'i 

3 

2 

2 

i 

^ 
^ 

a 

a 

.5 

a 

3C 

< 

.s 

0 

on 

a 

•a 

M 

M 

H 

^ 

§ 

!25 

0 

a 

•-3 

t-s 

0 
•-5 

^ 

0 

Delivered  in- 

New 

York, 

3 
1 

n 

New  York. 

11 

1 

^ 

1 

^§ 

^1 

a 

'A 

1^ 

;^g 

< 

!25 

■IV^ 

.05 

.04 

■s, 

.047 

:S^ 

.067 

.0G| 

1 

.06 

.05 

.05 

.065 

2 

.0.-) 

.07 

.08 

.05J 

.06 

3 

.06i 

.08 

.10 

.061 

.074 

4 

.06i 

.  085 

.o«^ 

5 

.064 

.09 
.095 

.065 

6 

7 

.08i 
.09^ 

10 

05 

■z\ 

10 

.09 

103 

.08J 

8 

.11 

.06 

.097 

.09 

.081 

9 

.lU 

.105 

.08 

.0955 

.07i 

•  09J 

.09 

10 

.11= 

.12 

.10 

.0955 

.085 

.095 

.124 

11 

.125 

.10 

.12 

•  lOi 

.  099 

12 

.14,^ 

.11 

.103 

.14 
.16 
.10 
.13 
.15 

.117 
.11 

.104 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

.21 

.20 
.it 

.20 
.225 

.46 

19 

20 

.22 

.24 

21 

.23 

22 

.065 

1134 

055 

.074 
.084 

.12 

?3 

.075 

.  1290 

.06i 



.135 

24 

.0943 

.1458 
.1620 

.on 

.081 
.095 

.094 
.104 

.155 

25 
26 
27 

.0158 

.018 

.0180 

.0174 

.0208 

.01/, 
.010 

.02/0 

'^8 

29 

.017 

.0265 
.03  rH 

.0313 
.0347 

30 
31 
32 
33 

.0167 

.0172 
.0172 

.03 

.0216 

a.02i 

'M 

35 

.0182 

.0241 

36 

05 

.04§ 
.0531 

04" 

05 

.05J 

■<7 

.04J 

.ok^ 

38 

.12 

.1931 

■04f 
.14§ 
.125 
.09i 

39 
40 
41 
42 

.05 

■  m 

.091 
.09i 

.05 

.125 

4S 

.12 

44 

.09i 

45 

5.65 

735 

6   95 

70 

80 

46 

C.75 

.781 

cl.06 

.81 

.85 

47 

d.84 

.84 

dl.l7 

.88 

.93 

48 

a  r.lack  and  white. 


i  No.  30. 


c  No.  35. 


d  No.  40. 
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NOTIONS CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposal  a  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
NOTIONS— Continued. 


Class  No.  7. 
NOTIONS — continued. 


Twist,  buttonhole  silk,  No.  8,  2-oz.  spools oz.. 

Twine,  sack lbs . . 

Additional  for  training  schools. 

Spool,  cotton,  standanl  6-cord,  Nos.  30  to  50,  white 
and  black,  SOU-yard  spools doz.. 

Buckles,  pants gross . . 


630 
650 


[55 


to 


6 

o 

__; 

>5 

<S 

Ph 

P. 

a 

cn 

«  •■ 

a 

rt 

2 

rQ 

a 

a 

1-5 

^ 

Delivered  in- 


New  York. 


.42 
.475 

.15 
.16 
.165 


52 


NOTIONS CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  March  30, 1898,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

■NOTIONS— Continued. 


< 

o 

6 

;:« 

"o 
a 

1 

a 

3 

-2 

1 
1 

1 
a 

a 

1 

a 

a 
*A 

a 

1 
d 

o 

i  ■ 

t-5 

a 
>> 

1 

o 

a 

.a 

H 
?^ 

a 
a 

bb 

a 
3 

a 

.2 

8 
o 

O 
•-3 

Delivered  in- 

New  York. 

i 
1 

"o 
"A 

1 

lis 

New  York. 

a 

3 

(*) 

.50 
.20 

.95 
.17 

.45 

1 

•  1^1 

.105 

.24J 

.IC5 

.:i4 

.495 

.085 
.175 

2 

.125 

a.r014 

^.7497 

c.yosi 

d.6S73 

.7914 
.7497 
.7081 
.6873 

e .  75 
/.71 
(7.69 
/i .  795 
i.75 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
1") 

16 

*  All  sewing  silk  and  machine  twist  (buttonhole)  viz:  285  dozen  No.  50  scarlet,  525  dozen  No.  50 
black,  615  ounces  No.  8  2-ounce  buttonhole,  for  the  sum  of  $452.10. 
a  No.  30  black.  /  No.  36  white. 

b  Nos.  30  white,  36  black.  g  Nos.  40  and  50  white. 

c  Nos.  36  white,  40  black,  50  black.  h  No.  30  black. 

d  Nos.  40  white,  50  white.  i  N(..  36  black. 

e  No.  30  white.  j  Nos.  40  and  50  black. 


SUPPLIES 


FOR    THE 


PACIFIC  COAST  AGENCIES, 


AWARDED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  UNDER 
ADVERTISEMENT  OF  MAY  15,  1899. 
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SUBSISTENCE    SUPPLIES. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
SUBSISTENCE  SUPPLIES. 


SUBSISTENCE  SUPPLIES. 


Bacon,  short,  clear  sides,  medium 
thickness,  to  weigh  not  less 
than  35  pounds  nor  more  tlian 
50  pounds  each,  thoroughly 
cured,  well  smoked,  and  well 
dried  out  before  being  packed ; 
sound,  sweet,  and  merchant- 
able, and  put  up  in  crates.  No 
boar  or  stag  meat  will  bo  re- 
ceived   ...lbs.. 

Barley,  pearl,  about  No.  3,  de- 
livered in  strong,  merchant- 
able single  sacks  of  about  100 
pounds  net  each lbs . . 

Beans  (about  one-half  pink,  bal- 
ance white)  goodmerclnintable 
quality,  sound  and  clean,  put 
up  in  double  bags,  tlie  inner 
bag  to  bo  of  good  substan- 
tial burlap,  the  outer  one  a 
gunny lbs . 


Coffee,  milled,  sound  and  clean, 
good  quality,  delivered  in 
strong  double  sacks — no 
charge  for  sacks— subject  to 
customary  trade  tare.  No 
sample  below  No.  6  need  be 
submitted lbs . 


Corn  meal,  must  bo  of  good  qual- 
ity, steam-dried,  and  either  yel- 
low or  white,  as  required,  and 
delivered  in  strong  merchant- 
able single  sacks.  Samples  of 
not  less  than  10  pounds  must 
be  submitted lbs. 

Cracked  wheat,  in  strong  mer- 
chantable single  sacks  of  about 
100  pounds  net  each lbs . 

Hard  bread,  best  quality  used 
by  the  Army,  put  up  in'strong 
boxes  of  50  pounds  each.. lbs.. 


Hominy,  good  merchantable 
quality,  sound,  clean,  put  up  in 
double  bags,  the  inner  bag  of 
good  substantial  burlap,  the 
outer  one  a  giinny lbs.. 


60,500 


:sio 


N5,450 


yr,3oo 


3y,ooo 

10.500 


bj) 
o 

1 

CO 

u 

1 

3 

s 

^ 

^ 

ft 

ft 

^ 

^ 

^ 
^ 

w 

m 

o 

^ 

\H 

^ 

o 

3 

.Q 

s 

1-5 

•-5 

^ 

^ 

^ 

o 

Delivered  in — 


.0792 


12,900 


.08g 


San  Francisco. 


.o;j5 


a.OlSO 

l> .  0220 


07725 


1.84 
2.49 
2,34 


.0190 

.  025 
.0328 


.021 


c . 0195 


.7825 


2.25 
2.40 


a  White,  awarded  42,725  pounds. 


?>Pink. 


c  50,000  pounds,  only  white  beans. 


SUBSISTENCE    SUPPLIES. 
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advertisement  of  May  /■'>,  ISOD,  for  farniahing  niipplies,  etc.,  for  the  Indian  Service. 
at  whicli  contracts  liave  been  awarded.] 

SUBSISTENCE  SUPPLIES. 


a 

g 
P 

1 

o 

i 

.a 
H 

1 

1 

1 

% 

1 

.£3 

s 
t 

1 

a 

1 

S 

be 

1 

1 

w 
s 

1 

1 

.2 

1 
1 

a 

<A 

g 

'o 

8 

C3 

'3 

0 

a 

1 

hi 

§ 

1 

Delivered  in— 

San  Francisco. 

to 

1' 

Not  stated. 

San  Fiancisco. 

1 

a 
12; 

^ 

cl.85 
/.0216 

.  0805 
.7067 

/(.  1045 
<j.  iO!)5 

. 

•^ 

.0798 
.0849 

.105 
.085 
.081 
.071 
.07i 
.07g 

.011 
.0170 

.02 

.03 

.02 
.02 

.0819 

4 
5 

.0103 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

1o 

.0334 

13 

.  o:!'JG 

.  0.^40 

3.25 
3.10 
2.95 

r> 

16 
17 

18 

19 
20 

e42,  725  pouud.s,  white. 


/Awarded  42,725  pounds,  pink. 


(/  White, 


/i.  Yellow. 
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SUBSISTENCE    SUPPLIES CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
SUBSISTENCE  SUPPLIES— CONTINUED. 


SUBSISTENCK  SUPPLIES. 

i 

1 

a 

a 
o 

a 
"S 
W 

a 

u 

<» 
W 

g 

s 

S 

a 
o 
© 
(-1 

be 

o 

o 

i 
1^ 

<s 

a 
a 

« 

0 
a 
o 

1 

1 

.d 
.2 
'3d 
a 

W 

a 

4) 

1 

CO 

a 
1 

Delivered  in— 

i 

H 

02 

1 

i 

a: 

1 

San  Francisco. 

21 

Lard,  "prime  steam,"  in  tin  cans 
of  10  pounds  net  each,  packed 
in  strong  boxes,  not  to  exceed 
100  pounds  in  any  one  box, 
pounds            .......... 

.20,100 

18 
33,700 

^^3,000 

13,000 
75,000 

^^40,000 
4,t200 

.0758 
14.20 

7.74 
14.00 

7.39 
7.19 

1^.73 

22 
23 

Mess  pork,weU  preserved, sound 
and  sweet,  in  good  barrels,  with 
sound  heads  and  well  hooped, 

24 

EoUed    oats,    good    quality,   in 
pasteboard  boxes  of  2  pounds 
each,  packed  in  cases  of  from 
50  to  60  pounds lbs.. 

Rice,  good  quality,  delivered  in 
double  bags,  the  inner  bag  to 
be  of  good  substantial  burlap, 
the  outer  one  of  gunny. .  .lbs. . 

Salt,  coarse,  delivered  in  good 
double  gunnies lbs.. 

Salt,  fine,  tit  for  table  use,  put  up 
In  small  bags, delivered  in  good 
double  gunnies lbs.. 

Sugar,  to  be  medium  in  quality, 
granulated,  in  double  bags  of 
about  150  pounds  capacity,  the 
inner  bag  to  be  of  good  heavy 
muslin,  the  outer  one  a  new 
gunny lbs.. 

Tea,   Oolong,   superior    to    fine 
trade  classification lbs . . 

.045 

.0425 
.0445 

25 
26 

.051 
.045 
.045 

27 

28 
29 

30 

31 

.05^ 

.33 
.30 

d.0500 

32 

33 
34 
35 

d  120,000  pounds. 


SUBSISTENCE    SUPPLIES CONTINUED. 
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tinder  advertisement  of  May  In,  1899,  for  fnrnishintj  auppVies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded,] 

SUBSISTENCE  SUPPLIES— CONTINUED. 
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1 
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5 

w 

o 
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1 
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1 

5 

t 

> 

3 
1 

1 

W 
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a 
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1 

u 
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i 
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a 
.S5 

6 

® 

1» 

"a 

1 

o 

d 
'S 

a 
® 

1 

a 

1 
1 

Delivered  in— 

San  Francisco. 

1 

o 

Not  stated. 

San  Francisco. 

.  07(5 

;.y35 

''I 

22 

3.41 

4.43 
3.  415 

.04 
.03J 

!0430 

')/\ 

3.68 

4.225 
.04*4 

25 

26 

27 
28 

20 

.00493 

30 
'^1 

.0510 

.34 
.32 
.30 

2.0509 

.45 
.40 
.35 



.2891 
.315] 

•i.385 
i.335 

.31 

:I| 

.375 
.30 

.291 
.33i 

A;.285 

.26 
.27 
.30 

.275 

?*> 

33 
34 
35 

i  1,500  pounds. 


j  Per  lO-pouud  tin. 


^ 4,500  pounds  only. 


Z  120,000  pounds. 
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GROCERIES. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

[Note. — Figures  iu  large  type  denote  rates 
GROCERIES. 


Class  No.  8 
gkoceries. 


s 

i 

1 

i 

a 

I 

S 

a 

c 

1 

5 

p^ 

a 

u 

a 

^ 

a 

? 

qj 

^. 

w 

H 

^ 

^ 

■  w 

Delivered  in- 


^2 


San  Francisco. 


Allspice,  ground,  in  ^  and  1  pound 
tins lbs . . 


Apples,  dried,  crop  of  1899 do. . . 


Baking  powder,  standard  quality,  in 
\  and  ^  pound  tins,  packed  in 
strong  boxes  of  not  more  than  100 
pounds  each lbs.. 


Bath  brick doz . . 

Beeswax lbs . . 

Boxes  bluing doz.. 

Candles,  adamantine,  6's lbs . . 

Cassia,  ground,  in  i    and  1  pound 
tins lbs . . 


Cloves,  ground,  in  |  and  1  i)ound 
tins lbs.. 


75 


38,000 


11,000 


55 

40 

315 

600 


lOO 


Cocoa,  in  ^  and  1  pound  tins do. 


1,175 


.19 
.16 
.17 
.14 


225 
26 


,255 
.215 


2215 
29 


95 


.59 
.415 
.40 
.39 


b.2Q 
b.2b 
6.21 
C.27 
C.23 
C.19 

6.19 
6.16 
C.17 
C.14 


.25 
,3«5 


.29 

.275 

.20 


18 


a.  26 


6.  %i 
6.17 


19 


,17 


.51 

.20 


185 


.  0609 


6 . 2045 

6.16 

6.32 


.0723 


6.26 
6.19 
a.  29 


.  2345  a.  22 
.19 


.54 

.  0882  .08| 

.a05 


145 


C.405 

C.385 

6.42 

6.395 

d.33i 


a\  pound. 


6  J  i)ound. 


c  1  pound. 


d^-pound  tins  only. 


GROCERIES. 
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tinder  advertisement  of  May  lo,  1S99,  for  furnishing  siqypUes,  etc. — Continued, 
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GROCERIES. 
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Delivered  in— 

San  Francisco. 

1 

San  Francisco. 

• 

1 

.085 
.04  5 

.04J 

.05 

.05i 

.065 

.043 

.074 

2 
3 

4 

5 

a.  21 

a. 191 

6.20 

.2215 
.29 

a.  24 
6.23 

.315 

G 

7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

.39 

.42 
.31 
.53 

.37 

.'33' 

.365 

.36 

12 
13 
14 
15 
IG 
17 

M9 

27 

.25 

.30 

.35 

18 

19 

?0 

50 

'>1 

39 

22 
23 
24 
25 
2G 

'^7 

.39 
37 

.395 
.30 

6.  GO 

28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 

IND,  PT  2 i2 
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GROCERIES CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  2'>^'oposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
GROCERIES— Continued. 


Class  No.  8. 
aROCERiES— continued. 


Cornstarch,  1 -pound  packages, 
pounds " 

Cream  tartar,  in  h  and  1  pound 
tins r lbs . 

Ginger,  ground,  in  h  and  1  pound 
tins -". lbs . 

Hops,  fresh,  pressed do.. 

Lye,  concentrated doz. 

Matches,  full  count,  100  in  box, 
gross  

Mustard,  ground,  in  J  and  1 
pound  tins T lbs. 


Peaches,  dried,  crop  of  1899. do. 


Pepper,  black,  ground,  in  ^  and 
1  pound  tins lbs.. 


Primes,  dried,  crop  of  1899. do. 


Sirup : 

In  barrels  of  not  exceeding 
43  gaUons 

In  5-gallon  IC  tin  cans, 
cased,  gallons 

Soap : 

Laundry,  samples  of  not  less 
than  '5  pounds  of  each 
quality  submitted  must  be 
furnished.  To  be  delivered 
in  boxes  of about  80  pounds 
net lbs.. 

Toilet, '  'Ivory' '  or  equal .  do . . . 

Soda,  standard  quality: 

In  pound  tin  cans;  packed 

in  strong  boxes  of  not  more 

than  100  j^ounds  eacli . .  lbs . . 

In  ^-pound  tin  cans ;  packed 

same  as  1-pound  can  s ..  lbs . . 

Soda,  washing do . . . 

Starch,   laundry,    in   boxes  not 

exceeding 40  pounds  each . .  lbs . . 

Tomatoes,  3-pound  cans doz.. 

Vinegar : 

In  barrels gals . . 

In  kegs do . . . 


],900 
150 


290 


660 
670 


300 


145 


33,200 


750 


40,000 


850 


0,050 


90,000 
12,500 

740 

15 
lii,350 

4,300 
900 

600 
435 


-I 


rW 


^^ 


Delivered  in- 


San  Francisco. 


.20 
.19 


h.ll 
a. 13 


.0545 


.0745 

.ooi 


.035 


.0334 


.0428 


.0367 

.007 


.0473 
.97 


Not 

stated 


a.  32 
a.  23 
&.30 
fe.21 

a.  20 
a. 16 
6.18 
6.14 


a.  18 
a.  13 
6.16 
6.11 


a.  18 
a.  13 
6.16 
6.11 


San  Francisco. 


.775 


.  0723 


3.98 
0348 


,289 
,269 
,06i 


.435 


.07 


.035 
1.00 


a  I  pound. 


hi  pound. 


c5  gross  tins,  100  in  bunch. 


d  September  delivery. 


e  Sizes  50-60. 


GROCERIES — CONTINUED. 
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undo'  advertisement  of  May  1'j,  1S99,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded.] 

GROCERIES— CoDtinned, 


u 

k4c 

II 

i 

^;3 

^.2 

© 

.a 

O 
W 

^a 

'Hi 
1" 

If 

iil 

Delivered  in— 

San  Francisco. 

a 

s 

.031 
.20 

.14 

.075 

.431 

.15 
d.08 

.175 
d.04| 

.245 

.  285 

.0260 

:Si 

.06 

.08 
.OOJ 

.03J 

. 03725 

.135 

.06i 
.441 

c.22o 
.14 
.  0737 

.15a 
.0389 

.2415 
.2912 

.0283 
. 02445 
. 05715 
.0416 

.06 

.085 
j.r45 

. 03725 
1.035 
.83J 

i 

1 

.35 
.15 

.275 
.225 

.22 

.175 

a.  32 
ft.  30 

.10 
.85 

0 

.31 

3 
4 
5 

r> 

7 
8 
9 
10 



.69 

1.15 

1.00 

.225 

.89 

11 

.:{0 
.1225 

.18 

12 

.31 

.22 

14 

15 

10 

.... 

.... 

.08J 

.07 

.061 

.06i 

.081 
.071 

17 
18 
19 
'>0 

.  'J25 

.16 

21 
22 
23 

e.05i 

045 

25 
26 

27 

/.  045 
ST.  04 
A.03| 
i.03J 

.  0:55 

.16 
.22 

.225 

.27 

29 
30 
31 
32 



34 
?5 

.0365 
. 03425 
.0545 

A:  2. 49 
A:5.40 

36 

97 

38 

.OG,i 

.065 
.  075 

.06 

.07 
.01 

40 
11 

I'' 

4"^ 

M 

1.10 

1.04 

'15 

.16 

.20 

.16 
.08 
.24 
.16 

46 

17 

48 
49 

50 

/Sizes  60-70.      g  Sizes  70-80,       h  Sizes  80-90.      i  Sizes  90-100.     j Per  100  pounds.         k Per  100  pounds. 
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CROCKERY    AND    LAMPS. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  avd  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.y 

[iSToTE. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
CROCKERY  AND  LAMPS. 


Glass  No.  9. 
crockery  and  lamps. 


Quantity 
awarded. 


George 
Bauer. 


Cliarles  F. 
Tay. 


Henry  M. 
Holbrook. 


Delivered  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Bowlf  : 

Pint,  white  enamel  ware. 


.doT;. 


Quart,  heavy  ironstone do. . . 

Quart,  white  enamel  Avare do. . . 

Burners,  lamp,  heavy : 

No.  1.... '.. do... 

No.  2 do... 

Chambers,  with  covers,  ironstone,  or  white  enamel 
ware doz . . 

Crocks,  with  covers : 

1-gallon do... 

2-gallon do. . . 

3-gallon do.  - . 

Cruets,  vinegar do . . . 

Cups,  coffee: 

Heavy  ironstone do. . . 

White  enamel  ware do... 


Cups,  tea : 

Heavy  ironstone do . 

White  enamel  ware do. 


Dishes,  meat: 

14-inch,  heavy  ironstone  — 
14-inch,  white  enamel  ware 


.do. 
.do. 


16-inch,  white  enamel  ware 

Dishes,  vegetable : 

Heavy,  ironstone,  witliont  covers. 

White  enamel  ware,  with  covers  . 


Globes : 

Lantern,  tubular,  safety 

For  tubular  street  lamps 

Lamp  shades : 

Metal,  for  Mammoth  Rochester  lamp . 

Paper,  with  wire  rims 


.do. 

-do. 
.do. 


.do., 
.do.. 


Porcelain,  for  students'  lamps do. . . 

Lamps : 

Heavy,  glass  or  metal  fount,  heavy,  metal 
bracket,  with  burner,  chimney,  and  reflector, 
complete doz . . 

Heavy,  glass  or  metal  fount,  table,  not  over  12 
inches  high,  metal  base,  with  burner  and  chim- 
ney, complete doz.. 

Student,  l-burner,  with  burner,  shade,  and 
chimney,  complete No . . 

Safety,  hand,  metal,  with  burner  and  chimney, 
complete doz . . 

Rochester  (Mammoth),  hanging,  with  burner 
and  chimney,  complete No  . 

Street,  tubular,  globe,  with  burners,  complete, 
number 

Lamp  chimneys : 

Sun-burner,  No.  1,  extra  heavy doz. . 


Sun-burner,  No.  2,  extra  heavy 
For  students'  lamps 


.do... 
.do... 


136 


30 

88 


14 

55 


11 


8 

9 

11 

l.'J 


44 

338 


8 
177 


39 
9 

16 

87 

7 
9 

3 

6 

4.'J 

36 

4 

76 

3 

115 

65 
66 

333 

86 


4.50 


a  3.  25 


1.40 
2.20 


2.90 


9.50 
11.70 


1.60 


5.85 
7.30 


13.20 
16. 10 
19.00 


&2.28 


10.20 


1.90 


1.75 


4.20 
5.15 


11.25 

.65 
4.00 


a  The  tin  bottom  and  air  tubes  passing  through  the  oil  pot  generally  rust  away,  therefore  the  oil  pot 
of  this  sample  has  a  heavy  brass  bottom  and  brass  air  tubes. 
b  No  sample. 
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under  advertisement  of  May  /■'>,  1S90,  for  furnhhiiKj  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

CEOCKEKY  AND  LAMPS. 


Maurice 
Block. 

Harry  Unna. 

Andrew 
Carrigan. 

Louis  E. 
Lake. 

F.  B.  Dallam 

&  Co. 

Wakefield 
Baker. 

Alonzo  A. 
W^atkins. 

M 

a 

Delivered  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

3 

2.10 
ci.25 

1.60 

1 



.98 

^ 

2.80 
dl.59 

.495 
.745 

d  1 .9^ 

4 

.47 
.09 

5.SS 

3.40 
4.SO 

7.ao 

.83 

.49 

.65 

.00 
.80 

.49 
.64 

.44 
.62 

5 

7 

8.(10 

10 

11 

1*^ 

13 

14 

c  1.575 

1.39 

1.73 

15 
16 

.41 

17 

18 

10 

1.40 
/l.ti3 
.7  1.43 
/1.39 

1.38 

T* 

4.13 

21 
23 
''I 

5.«0 

3.19 
7.00 

4.10 

5.50 
6.95 

•J^ 

26 
97 

1.48 

28 

9f) 

8.40 
1 1  .tJO 

14.00 

10.75 

30 
SI 

.OO 
4.10 

.45 
1.38 

5.00 
4.50 

3.50 

2.  :jo 
'i.45 

3.«»5 

.  375 
.56 
.70 
.575 
.74 
.95 
.375 

.63 

.60 
4.00 

32 
33 

S4 

35 

2.50 

36 

.44 

.71 

37 

38 
39 

40 

5. 50 
13.50 

'11 

42 
13 

44 

2.75 

45 

3.75 

46 
•17 

.38 
.55 
.65 
.54 

.74 
.83 

.60 
.65 

.33 
1.29 

.54 
1.49 
.83 

.64 

.84 

'Ifi 

49 
50 
51 

52 
53 
51 

c  Awarded  to  ITarry  Unna,  80  dozen  only,  at  .$1.25:  and  to  Alonzo  A.  Watkins,  46  dozen,  at  $1.92. 
d  Awarded  to  Alonzo  A.  Watkinn,  53  dozen,  at  $1.92 ;  and  to  Hairy  Unua,  35  dozen  only,  at  $1.59. 
e  To  Harry  T^nua,  S3  dozen  ,at  .$1..575;  100  dozen,  at  $1.21. 
/65  dozen  only,  $1.23;  112  dozen,  $1.39. 
<745  dozen  only,  at  $1.43,  for  cotifee  cui)8. 
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CROCKERY  AND  LAMPS CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  ])roposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
CROCKERY  AND  LAMPS— Continued. 


Class  No.  9. 
CROCKERY  AND  LAMPS —continued. 


M 

§ 

^ 

Xi 

H 

W 

PR 

M 

M 

Delivered  in  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


Lamp  chimneys,  for  Rocliester  lamps  (Mammoth) 
dozen  

Lamp  wicks : 

No.  0,  boiled doz 

No.  1,  boiled do. 

No.  2,  boiled do. 

For  students'  lamps,  boiled do. 

For  tubular  street  lamps,  boiled do. 

For  Rochester  lamps  (Mammoth) do. 

Lanterns,  tubular,  safety do., 

Pepper  sprinklers,  glass do. 

Pitchers: 

Pint,  heavy  ironstone do . 

Pint,  white  enamel  ware do. 

Quart,  heavy  ironstone do. 

Quart,  white  enamel  ware do.. 

Sirup,  glass,  pint,  metal  top do  . 

AVater,  2-quart,  white  enamel  ware do. 

AYater,  3-quart,  heavy  ironstone do . 

Water,  3-quart,  white  enamel  ware do.. 

Washbowl,  heavy  ironstone do . . 

AVashbowl,  white  enamel  ware do.. 


Plates,  breakfast: 

Heavy  ironstone,  8J  to  9  inclies do 

AVhite  enamel  ware do 

Plates,  dinner: 

Heavy  ironstone,  9 J  to  10  inches do 

AYhite  enamel  ware do 

Plates,  sauce,  white  enamel  wai-e do 

Plates,  soup: 

Heavy  ironstone,  9;^  to  9§  inches do 

White  enamel  ware do 

Reflectors,  for  bracket  lamps,  7-inch do 

Salt  sprinklers,  glass do 

Saucers,  coffee: 

Heavy  ironstone do 

White  enamel  ware do 


94 


13 
55 
167 
56 
45 
49 
10 

6'^ 


iJ8 
35^ 

4r 

6 
3 

ir 


3 
190 


25 
153 


311 


26 
89 


3 
73 


15 
167 


a.  25 
a.  35 
fl.45 


.60 

.60 

4.20 


6.75 


7.85 


9.70 


2.35 


2.75 


1.45 

1.25 


1.45 


1.00 
5.00 


6  5.00 
Vs.' 95 


6  7.00 


6  6.10 


1.60 


61.25 


61.80 
3.25 


1.70 


1.53 
1.77 

.03 
.035 
.03i 
.13 

.06 
.59 

4.50 

.35 
1.35 


1.50 


1.50 


3.90 

4.40 


4.20 
4.70 


.80 


.93 


,80 


1.60 
.35 


.49 

.62 


Per  gross. 


6  No  sample. 


CROCKERY    AND    LAMPS CONTINUED. 
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under  advertisement  of  May  lo,  1890,  for  fiirnish'iny  supplier,  etc. — Coutiuued. 
at  wiiicli  coiitracta  liavo  beeu  awardcil.J 

CllOCKEllY  ANB  LAMPS— Contiuued. 


a 
C 
u 

1 

3 
1 

1 

Andrew  Carrigau. 

6 
.2 

'5 

o 

F.  B.  Dallam  <fc  Co. 

■-a 

a 

.3 

< 

g 

a 
o 

a 

Delivered  in  Saii  Francisco,  Cal. 

1.46 
1.73 

.015 

.02 

.03 

2.25 

1.40 
1.79 

1.90 

.015 

.02 

.021 

1 

.02 

.02i 

.03J 

.02 
.03 
.04 
.14 
.08 
.68 
3.75 
4.15 

2 

4 

^ 



f) 

.045 

.55 
4.75 
4.30 

.80 

.25 
5.00 

.59 
4.39 
3.99 

.59 
3.99 

8 

q 

10 

n 

T^ 

C6.40 

5.50 

1H 

14 

7.45 

c4.55 

6.40 

15 

16 
17 

8.40 

8.25 

18 

19 

9.17 

.    9.00 

21 



23 
'^4 

9.67 
4.10 
6. 15 

f7.m 

<j7.79 

L 

9.  50 

25 

^6 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 

2.  24 
1.05 
1.53 

::"..:::::::;:. 

3.5i5 

3*? 

33 
34 

85 

2.59 
1.16 

1.37 
1.53 
1.20 
1.00 

;>i.37 

36 

37 
38 
39 
40 

41 

4'^ 

2.24 
1.21 
1.37 
1.57 

■ 

3.90 

43 

44 
45 
46 

47 

.80 

48 

49 

.78 
.91 
1.00 

1.50 

50 
51 

52 
53 
54 

664  CROCKERY  AND  LAMPS CONTINUED FURNITURE,  ETC. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  aioarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

[Note.— Figures  in  largo  typo  denoto  rates 
CKOCKEKY  AND  LAMPS— Continued. 


Class  No.  9. 
CKOCKKKY  AND  LAMPS— continued. 


Saucers,  tea: 

Heavy  ironstone doz 

White  enamel  ware do. 

Turn  biers do. 

Washbowls: 

Ironstone , . .  .do. 

White  enamel  ware ..do. 


lO 
15S 

130 

15 


Delivered  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


4.00 


1.55 


a  2.  85 


.41 


.'^5 


4.20 

4.yo 


1.5i4 

1.00 
.21 


3.80 

2.39 
2.67 


1.25 


85 


FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE. 


Class  No.  10. 

furniture  and  wooden  ware. 

Baskets : 

Clothes,  large doz . . 


Measuring,  J-bushel do. 

Measuring,  1-bushel do. 


Bedstead.s,  wrought-iron  frame: 

Double,  with  casters,  6  feet  long  inside,  4 
feet  wide,  with  woven-wire  mattress.. No. 

Single,  with  casters,  6  feet  long  inside,    3 
feet  wide,  with  woven-wire  mattress.  .No. 

Bowls,  wooden,  chopping,  round : 

15-inch,  packed  in  cases uoz. 

18-inch,  packed  in  cases do.. 


Brooms,  to  weigh  not  less  than  27  pounds  per 
dozen,  in  bundles  of  one  dozen,  matted  in 
burlaps.  Samples  of  one  dozen  required, 
dozen  


Brooms,  whisk doz . 


Brushes : 
Dust 


.do. 


Scrub,  6-row,  10-inch do. 


Shoe,  dauber 


.do. 


30 

11 

63 
337 


350 


55 


40 
55 


55 


2.00 
4.00 


2.20 


1.75 
1.70 


8.50 
7.50 
6.50 
2.95 

6.75 
9.50 


4.60 


4.03 
3.45 

1.90 

2.80 
3.40 


2.40 
2.40 


1.30 
.80 
.90 


2.95 
1.90 


1.60 


.45 

.44 

.80 

.54 


a  No  sample. 
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under  advertisement  of  May  15,  ISDO,  for  farnishUuj  supplies,  etc. — Coutiuued. 
at  wliich  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

CROCKERS'  AND  LAMPS-Continued. 


C5 

.a 

s 

H 

1 

6 

o 
3 
1 

p4 

1 

a 

a 

'^ 

2 
'3 

3 

3 
•i 

o 

.-1 

n 
.S 

0 

a 

0  a 

1! 

a 

i 

i-i 

3 

1 

Delivered  in  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

125 

1 

.'::::' 

0 

3 

^ 

6 

7 

8 
9 
10 

FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE, 

8.40 
7.00 
5.99 
2.65 

10.75 
5.24 

5.^5 

6.91 
5.73 

2.41 
5.45 

8.74 

11 

12 
13 
11 

8.7:5 

9.00 
10.00 

7.50 
8.50 

15 

16 

8.00 
9.00 

7.25 

8.00 

17 
18 

19 
'^0 

1.64 
2.  68 

1.74 
2.95 

1.15 
1.35 

.54 

1.95 
2.85 

2.73 

1.89 

.90 

1.24 

1.95 
2.65 
3.49 
1.35 
1.13 
.75 

.13 

.07 

1.40 
2.-39 

2.75 
2.60 

1.95 
2.  18 

2.  .'-.0 
3.50 

.83 
.84 

1.49 

1.65 
2.55 

21 
90 

9-^ 

3.50 
3.20 

1.20 



3.48 
2.99 
2.74 
1.74 
1.29 
.84 

3.  49 
2  MO 

1.79 

1.45 

1.20 

1.20 

1.05 

.89 

1.49 

1.19 

.89 

.59 

.60 
1  00 
1.10 
1.25 
2.00 
2.75 

4.00 
5.00 

3.50 
1.75 

2.  .5 

2.80 

5.50 
5.00 

2.00 

2.25 
1.10 

2.80 
2. 85 

1.15 

2.60 
3  50 

1.25 
1.75 

1.45 

24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

34 
35 
36 
S7 

38 
39 
40 
41 
4'> 

43 
44 

45 

666  FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE — CONTINUED. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  aivarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE— Continued. 

[Note. — Figures  iu  large  type  denote  rates 


Class  No.  10. 

FURNITURE  AND   WOODEN   WARE— continued. 


Brushes: 

Shoe,  polishing 


.doz. 


Stove,  5-row,  10-inch 

Jiuckets,  well,  oak,  extra  strong. 


Bureaus,  3  drawers,  burlaped  and  crated,  not 

over  two  in  each  crate No . . 

Chairs : 

Reed-seat,  close- woven doz.. 


Wood,  bow-back,  4  spindles  to  back  .  .do. . 

Wood,  office,  bow-back  and  arms,  revolv- 
ing   doz. .. 

Churns,  barrel,  revolving,  to  churn  5  gallons, 
number 


Clocks,  8-day,  pendulum  or  spring  lever. .  .No. . 


Clotheslines : 

Galvanized  wire,  in  lengths  of  100  feet,  per 
100  feet feet . . 


Rope. 


No. 


Clothespins _ 

Desks,  office,  medium  size  and  qualitj^  bur- 
laped and  crated No.. 

Desks,  school,  with  seats,  double,  No.  6,  for 

scholars  5  to  8  years  old No.. 

Desks,  school,  with  seats,  single : 

No.  1,  for  scholars  18  to  21  years  old. .  .do. . . 

No.  2,  for  scholars  15  to  18  years  old  .  .do. . . 

No.  3,  for  scholars  13  to  15  years  old  .  .do. . . 

No.  4,  for  scholars  11  to  13  years  old. .  do. . 

No.  5,  for  scholars  8  to  11  years  old  . .  -do. . 

No.  6,  for  scholars  5  to  8  years  old do. . . 

Desks,  school,  back  scats,  for  single : 

No.  1 do... 

No.  2 do... 

No.  3 do... 

No.  4 do . . . 

No.  5 do  - . . 

Desks,  teachers',  medium  size  and  quality, 
burlaped,  and  crated No.. 

Handles : 

Hammer,  16-inch doz . 

Hatchet do . . . 

Sledge,  "extra,  '  36-iuch do.. 

.  Machines,  sewing : 

Family,  with  cover  and  accessories  . .  .No. 

Tailors',  with  attachments do. . . 


tiii 


'^5 
I 

40 

7 

7 

57 


11,300 

43 

314 

S 


75 

Ititi 

159 

90 

46 

6 

iti 

30 
13 

5 

e5 

40 
30 
14 

39 
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d 

g 

o 

9 

o 

^ 
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1 

1 

§ 

o 
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Delivered  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


3.15 
3.40 
2.00 


.29 


15.60 
16.80 
24.00 


a  2. 50 


9.95 

3.93 

3.37 
3.19 
3.11 
3.04 
3.99 
3.94 

3.77 
3.69 
3.63 
3.59 
3.54 

c9,85 


5.40 
2.19 
1,70 
1.35 


1.50 
1.10 
6.29 


4.99 


3.94 

6.70 

b. 

b.65 
b  .49 

b.56 

b  3.34 


.21 


.10 
.09 


aPer  dozen  lines,  100  feet  each. 


6  Each 


c  14  dozen. 


dAU. 
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under  advertisement  of  May  !■'>,  t890 ,  for  furnishimj  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE— Coutinued. 
at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded.] 


a 
a 
P 

& 

1 

o 

t-3 

1 

a 

<v 

d 

u 
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a 
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.2 
1 

a 
a 

_fcX) 

6 

2 

a 

a 

'a 
3 

u 

1 

> 

1 

k 

il 

a 

.a 
O 

a 

Delivered  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

a 

;2i 

2.10 
1.95 

1.35 
3.40 
4.20 
1.20 
.90 
1.90 
4.90 
6.15 

1.38 
1.49 
1.13 

1.36 
1.48 
4.73 



1.65 
1.09 
1.35 

1.34 

7.45 

7.25 
14.00 

1.85 

.99 
1.45 

1.85 
1.24 
5.07 

8.75 
11.25 

4.50 

1 

3.00 
1.40 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 

10 
11 

7.70 

C6.70 

d7.48 

d7.97 

6.24 

39.00 

1? 

13 
14 
IS 

16 

17 

2.65 

3.70 

2.90 

18 

.16 
.08 
.099 

'2.73 

2.75 
1.90 

19 

?0 

.18 

.15 

.115 

.10 

21 
22 

'>3 

.06 
.095 

24 

26 
97 

?A 

:::::::. 

3.80 

3.32 
3.28 
3.24 
3.20 
3.08 
2.92 

2.82 
2.68 
2.64 
2.60 
2.58 

8.75 
11.00 

?9 

5.l2 

4.54 

4.54 
4.37 
4.37 

30 

31 

3? 

n 

34 

35 

3ft 

37 

1 

38 



39 

1 

40 

1 

41 

.42 
.35 
1.25 

/15.75 

.37 
.31 

1.10 

i/io.yo 

24.25 

.35 

.32 
I.IO 

42 
43 

^.04 

41 

4'> 

18.00 

16.00 

/ii24.00 

46 

47 

48 

e  Office  desk  at  $9.95  taken  instead. 


/  29  only. 


ff  Domestic. 


A  New  home. 
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FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

[Note — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  10. 
i'UKNiTUJtE  AND  WOODEN  vvAEE  -Continued. 


'6 

^ 

« 

Hi 

<D 

^ 

^ 

>. 

w 

o 

M 

p: 

Delivered  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Mattresses,  excelsior,  cotton  top,  packed  in  bur- 
laps, crated,  not  over  4  in  one  crate: 
Double,  (3  by  4  I'eet,  not  less  than  45  pounds 
each No.. 

Single,  6  by  3  feet,  not  less  than  35  pounds 
each No.. 

Measures,  wood,  ironbound,  or  all  iron,  cased: 

1  peck doz. . 

\  bushel do . . . 

Mirrors,  not  less  than  15  by  18  inches do... 

Mopsticks do. . . 

Pails,  wood,  painted,  three  iron  hoops,  heavy, 
stable  pattern doz . . 

Pillows,  20  by  30  inches,  3  pounds  each,  curled  hair, 
or  mixed  tilling,  packed  in  burlaps,  and  crated, 
not  over  20  in  one  crate No. . 

Rolling-pins,  2^  by  13  inches,  exclusive  of  handles, 

dozen 

Rope,  manila: 

g-iuch    lbs.. 

|-inch do. . . 

|inch do... 

|-inch do. . . 

1-inch do... 

IJ-inch do... 

Sash  cord do... 

Stools,  wood doz . . 

Washboards,  double  zinc,  in  bundles  of  one  dozen, 
with2cleats  2byf  inch  each  side  of  bundle.,  doz.. 

Washstands,  wood,  papered  and  crated,  not  over  4 

in  one  crate No.. 

Washing  machines do... 

Washtubs,  three  hoops,  in  nests  of  the  three  largest 
sizes doz . . 

Wringers,  clothes : 

No.  1,  large No.. 

No.  2,  "Family" do... 


tiOO 
<>06 


33 

78 


50O 


yso 

.125 

1,480 

.12 

«40 

.12 

630 

.12 

1,300 

.12 

800 

.12 

350 

.181 

40 


33 


40 
95 


43 
30 


2.75 


2.35 
1.18 


.35 


2.15 
3.25 


5.00 
1.30 


a  Each. 


h  Per  nest. 


FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE — CONTINUED. 
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under  adt'ertisement  of  May  lo,  1899,  fo)-  furnishiny  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  liave  been  awarded.] 

FURNITURE  AND  WOODEN  WARE-Continued. 
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w 
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a' 

i 

1 
1 
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'2. 
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o 

1 

Delivered  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

s 

^ 

2.90 
2.  50 

2.42 
2.07 

2.15 

1 

2 

ti4.00 

27.00 

1.62 

4 

36.00 
S.90 

.80 

6.65 
6.15 

.66 

.40 

.81 

.90 

n 

7 

1.25 
.94 
.89 

<>.oo 

5.  50 

.85 

1.08 

.84 
.92 

1.00 

H 

0.25 

9 
10 

11 

.74 
.50 

12 
1? 

.81 

.74 

.1195 
.1145 
.1145 
.1145 
.1145 
.1145 

.57 

.12i 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.17 

14 
15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

''0 

''1 

•>9 

.22 
.22 

.21 

9-^ 

a.  19 

4.98 

24 
'>5 

2.64 
1.94 
1.89 

2.30 
2.25 
2.40 
3.45 

1.N4 

2.23 

2.55 
1.98 

26 

97 

1.75 

28 
29 
30 

31 

:i.25 
2.74 

10.16 
8.40 
6.96 

4.99 
2.98 
1.24 
1.11 

2.99 

;5.  70 

«;2.50 
«;1.85 

2.25 
1.25 

2.49 

61.95 
b  2.  65 

3.23 
1.45 

3.7:5 

2.99 

3'> 



3.45 
2.  45 

1.39 
1.10 

33 

3.25 

10.75 
1.18 

1.40 

35 
36 

37 

38 
39 

40 
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SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC. 


Ahstract  of  lyroposala  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  ratea 
HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS,  SADDLERY,  ETC. 


Class  No.  11. 


HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS, 
SADDLERY,  ETC. 


Awl  hafts, patent: 

Pegging doz.. 

Sewing tlo  .. 

Awls: 

Patent,  pegging, assorted. do. . . 
Patent,  sewing,  assorted  .do. . . 
Round,  with  handle do... 

Saddlers',  assorted do . . . 

Bits,  loose  ring,  snaffle,  X.C,  21- 
inch: 
Jointed doz.. 

Stiff do... 

Blacking,  shoe boxes . . 


Blankets,  horse 


No. 


Boottrees do. 

Bridles,  riding,  loose  or  stiff  bit 
dozen  

Bristles oz 

Brooms,  stable doz 

Brushes,  horse,  leather  backs. do. 


Buckles,  breast  strap,  snaps  and 
buckles,  malleable  iron,  X.  C, 
IJ-inch , 

Buckles,  bar  rein,  malleable  iron, 
X.C.: 
|-incb gross . 

^-inch do.. 

|-inch do. . 

1-inch do.. 


16 
16 


70 
40 

30 


iJ8 

38 

*1 
4 

45 
16 
lO 


d 

T3 

O 

.a 

J 

? 

■^ 

S 

i» 

c3 

a 

a 

W 

cS 

Ph 

6 

1 

p4 

i 

03 
P 

^ 

Hs 

H 

h 

Delivered  iu- 


San 
Fran- 
cisco. 


.18 
3.00 


.18 


1.79 
1.09 
1.58 
1.49 
1.65 


9.90 
5.49 


72 


3 

.73 

3 

.77 

4 

.89 

4 

1.02 

Not 
stated. 


.75 
1.25 
.05 

(1.08 
a.  175 
.45 
.45 

a.  175 


.02 
.025 
.035 
.045 


1.35 

1.00 
.75 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


1.45 
1.85 
1.55 
1.00 
.95 
1.00 


8.50 

io.r5 

14.90 
14.65 


3.35 
11.50 

7.00 
11.50 

8.50 


10.50 
10.50 


.70 

.70 

.95 

.95 

1.15 

1.15 

1.44 

1.44 


1.10 
1.45 


.15 
a.  20 
4.95 


.74 
.95 


6.00 
3.60 


8.60 


92 


.036 

.024 


3.29 
2.74 


2.39 


No  bid. 
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under  adveriisement  of  May  15,  1899,  for  furnishinr/  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  wliich  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS,  SADDLERY,  ETC. 


cj 

S 

P 
u 

CS 

£ 

.2 

J 

1 

2 

a 
<1 

•2 
3 

1 

1 

a 

5 

0 
< 

6 

a 

> 
§ 

s 

1-^ 

Delivered  in- 

^ 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Not 
stated. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

.2 

a 

.50 

.50 

a.  04 
a. 06 

.40 
.40 

.035 
.O.J5 

.30 

(1.045 

I 
? 

1.25 

"26' 

1.90 

.20 

.54 
.54 

3 
4 

'1 

n 

a.  06 

7 

8 

q 

10 
n 

.021 

.031 
.04 

12 

13 

.75 
1.24 

14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
?3 

8.00 

?A 

.20 
2.75 
4.00 



25 
26 

27 
?8 

2.95 

1.95 

2.90 

I.OO 

6.00 

1.98 

3.99 

3.40 

2.17 
2.90 
3.00 

3.50 
4.08 

8.90 

.55 

.»5 
1.10 

14.  00 

'"" 

29 
30 
31 

2.89 

3.90 
2.75 
3.75 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

?9 

40 
41 
42 
43 

• 

45 

16 

1 

47 

IS 

49 

50 

51 

oNo  samples. 
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SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  aicarded  in  /San  Francisco,  Cal., 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  typo  denote  rates 
HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS,  SADDLERY,  ETC.-Continued. 


Class  No.  11. 

HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS,  SADDLERY, ETC.— COnt'tl. 


Delivered  in — 


San  Francisco. 


l'>uckles,  harness,  sensible,  malleal»le  iron,  X.  C. : 

|-inch gross . 

|-inch do. . 

l-inch do.. 

JJ-inch do. . 

l|-inch do.. 

Buckles,  roller,  girth,  malleable  iron,  X.  C,  li-iuch.  ..do.. 
Buckles,  roller,  harness,  malleable  iron,  X.  C" : 

f -inch do  - . 

|-inch do . . 

|-inch do . . 

1-inch do. . 

l|-inch do.. 

li-inch do . . 

2-inch do . . 

Buckles,  trace,  3-loop,  Champion,  X.  C. : 

]  J-inch pairs . 

l|-inch do . . 

If-inch do . . 

2-inch do . . 

Burnishers : 

Heel,  corrugated doz . 

Heel,  plain do . . 

Shank do.  . 

Cement,  shoe,  2-ouuce do.. 

Chains,  halter,  with  snap,  4|  feet.  No.  0 do. . 

Channel  cutters do.. 

Channel  openers do . . 

Cinchas do . . 


Clamps,  sewing,  knee No 

Clips,  trace,  polished,  4^-inch,  malleable  iron doz 

Cockeyes,  screwed, japanned: 

1  J-inch do . 

l|-inch do. 

If-inch do. 

2-inch do . 

Collars,  horse,  by  half  inches : 

17  to  19  inches do. 


191  to  21  inches. 


.do. 


4 

1 
5 
4 

r 

lO 

9 

18 

lO 

11 

3 

5 

45 

83 
190 
559 

"2 

t2 

|2 

33 

3 

..7 

tl 
5 


13 


.04 

.89 

1.10 

1.64 

2.19 

1.39 

.49 

.59 

.69 

.79 

1.19 

1.69 

1.99 

.06 
.07 


3.00 


.20 

.24 

.25 
.34 
.44 

13.45 
17.95 

20.  95 
25.  00 


13.45 
17.95 
20.95 
25.00 


.62 

.70 

1.08 

2.00 

2.65 

0,3.25 


.80 

.90 

1.30 

2.00 

2.25 


.05 
.00 

.oy 
.09 


2.00 

2.50 
2.60 
2.90 
4.60 
6.90 


.22 

.22 
.25 
.30 
.375 

18.50 
22.00 
21.00 
24.75 

9.00 
25.  50 
18.50 
22.00 
21.00 
24.75 

9.00 
25.50 


.60 
.81 
1.13 
1.79 
2.30 
1.50 

.53 
.63 
.76 
.85 
1.18 
1.92 
2.15 

.06 
.07 
.091 
.09* 


14.00 


3.15 


.175 

.24 
.26 
.30 
.39 

19.85 
14.75 


20.85 
15.75 


No  award. 


t  No  bid. 


a  No  sample. 
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under  advertisement  of  May  XT,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Contii^ued. 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.  ] 

HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS,  SADDLERY,  ETC.— Continued. 
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■i 

< 

1 

1 

O 

® 

u 

n 

'3 

1 

Delivered  in—  ' 

San  Francisco. 

Not  stated. 

San 
Francisco. 

Not  stated. 

San  Francisco. 

a 

.05 
.90 
1. 15 
1.  85 
2.35 
1.50 

.50 

.62 

.70 

.80 

L17 

L85 

2.15 

!l05 

.<>! 

1 

.81 
I.IO 

3. 45 

9 

s 



4 



5 

6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 

It 

.49 

.59 

.69 

.89 

1.19 

1.72 

2.08 

.055 
.065 
.075 
.095 

1 



1 

1 ! 

! 
i 

1 

1                            1 

1 

.95 

.oo 

?A 

2.30                     1.83 

^? 

^3 

?4 

3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.  50 

... 

3.25 
1.45 

?,5 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

.!« 

.30 
.35 
.30 
.38 

12.50 
13.  ,50 
15.00 
18.00 

12.50 
13.50 
15.00 
18.00 

.20 

.24 
.25 
.33 
.38 

3? 

3*^ 

34 

.... 

S'i 

30 

14.95 

37 

J  1 .05 

14.95 
1  1  .»5 

, 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 
45 
46 
47 

48 

IND,  PT  2- 
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674     SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC. CONTINUED. 

Ahstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS,  SADDLERY,  ETC.— Continued. 


Class  No.  11. 


HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS,  SADDLERY, 
ETC. — continued. 


Delivered  in — 


San  Francisco. 


Not 
stated, 


^ 


Collars,  by  half  incL  : 

Horse,  2l|  to  24  inches. 


.doz. 


Mule,  15  to  16^  inches do.. 


Collices,  sizes  4  to  12 do.. 

Crimping  boards  : 

Men's pairs . 

Boys' do . . 

Crimping  screws No 

Currycombs,  tinned  iron,  8  bars doz . 

Cutters,  peg,  regular do . . 

Dressing,  slioe do. . 

Eyelets,  black,  B,  long M . 

Eyelet  hooks,  black do . . 

Eyelet  sets : 

Hand doz . 

Foot  power No . 

Eyelet  hook  sets,  foot  power do.. 

Halters doz . 

Hair,  gray  goat -. lbs . 

Hames,  Concord,  size  18x20  inches,  wood,  high 
top,  clip  and  breast  ring pairs. 

Harness,  double,  complete.  Concord  hames : 

With  breeching sets . 

Without  breeching do . . 

Harness,'plow,  double,  with  backhand  and  collars. 
Concord  hames sets. 


lO 


6 

*20 
lO 


f/2 
45 


73 
45 


*3 
*3 
11 


50 
168 

147 

70 

ISO 


a  24.  09 

fo25. 14 

c26. 18 

ri27.  24 

P29.33 

/■31.42 

13.45 

17,95 

20.95 


1.15 
1.50 


8.40 
7.99 


.541 
.32 

22.09 
22.44 
22.79 
17.29 
17.04 
17,99 


a  28.  75 
h  30.  00 
c31,25 
fZ32.  50 
e35,  00 
/37.  50 


a  20,  64 
i>21.54 
C22.44 

fZ23.34 
e2b.Vd 
/2().92 


.75 


.175 
.65 


No  bids. 
No  sample. 


a  21 J  inches, 
b 22  inches. 


c22^  inches. 
d23  inches. 


<'23A  inches. 
/24  inches. 


SADDLES,    HARNESS,    LEATHER,    ETC. CONTINUED. 

under  advertisement  of  May  If),  1S99,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarch-d.] 

HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FIXDIXGS,  SADDLERY,  ETC.— Continued. 


Giry 


1 
2 

6 
2 

d 

g 
W 

(-> 
ca 

O 

1 
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1 
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a 

.2 
'5 

3 

1 

■i 

a 
ft 

.1 

a 
a 

0 

r 

Delivered  in — 

i 

San  Francisco. 

B 

21.25 
25.30 
24.15 
28.46 

9.90 
29.33 
18.50 
22.00 
21.00 
24.75 

9.00 
25.50 

22.85 
17.50 

19.85 
14.75 

15.  50 
16.50 
18.00 
21.00 

12.50 
13.50 
15.00 
18.00 

15.95 
13.95 

14.45 
11.45 

2 

I 

5 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

.GO 

14 

15 
16 

....... 

1.20 
1.20 

(7  4.00 
.65 

.08 
.65 

5.00 

1.40 

1.58 
1.39 

.95 

1.15 

.78 
1.46 

.95 
L03 

17 

18 
19 

'50 

.74 

1.00 

.74 
.80 

',^1 

22 
?3 

24 

25 
26 
'^7 

8.12 
9.50 
10.75 
.ON 



8.90 

7.25 
S.65 



t8.25 

^8 

29 

11 

.45 
28.46 
22.75 

11.56 
10.57 

.CO 

22.75 

23.25 

16.50 

17.00 
17.50 
16.75 
17.25 

11.00 
11.50 
12.25 
11.60 
12.00 
12.  75 

.... 

f.55 
19.94 
14.94 

9.49 

11.75 

.->. 

27.25 
30.91 

24.  25 
21.60 
27.  91 
24.26 

17.  00 
17.40 
19.50 
14.25 
14.75 
16.25 

22.  Tf) 
23.25 
23.75 
17.75 
16.75 
17.  25 
17.75 
17.50 

11.75 
12.  25 
13.00 
12.  35 
12.80 
13.50 

24.50 
25.  00 
25.  50 
18.00 

33 

34 

35 
36 
37 

18.50 
19.25 
19.75 
20.25 

13.00 
13.50 
14.00 

38 
39 
40 
41 

4?, 

43 
44 
45 
46 
47 

g  No  award ;  sample  not  satisfactory  (not  a  peg  cutter). 
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SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC. CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

[NciTE. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS,  SADDLERY,  ETC.— Continued. 


Class  No.  11. 


HARNESS,   LEATHER,   SHOE  FINDINGS,   SADDLERY, 

ETC. — coutiuued . 


Hooks,  liames doz. . 

Ink,  Imruishing  (quarts) do... 

Jacks,  low-arm,  for  lasting  and  pegging No. . . 

Knives: 

Cutting doz . . 

Gauge do. .. 


Head,  large  size do. . . 

Round,  large  size do... 

Shoe,  square  point.  No.  3 do... 

Skiving,  regular do . . . 

Splitting,  10-inch No . . 

Straight,  shoemaker's doz . . 

Laces,  shoe : 

Leather,  36-inch '. gross . . 


Tubular,  36-inch,  black,  extra  heavy do. 


Lamp,  kit ...No., 

Last  hooks ..doz.. 

Laster,  shank,  crab No . . 

Lasts : 

Boj^s',  assorted,  1  to  5 pairs. . 

Men's,  assorted,  6  to  10 do. . . 


Misses',  assorted,  13  to  2 
Women's,  assorted,  3  to  g 
Lap,  iron,  3 ; 


.do... 
.do... 
.No.. 


Leather : 

Dongola,  kid lbs . 

Calfskin do . . 

Harness  (15  to  22  pounds  per  side) do. . 


Kip  (about  5-pound  sides) : do.. 

Lace,  per  pound , sides . . 

Sole,  hemlock lbs . .  j 

Sole,  oak do.,  .i 


Lining,  slu)c yils- 

Loop  sticks,  I  to  1|  inch doz . . 


Needles,  harness,  assorted,  4,  5,  and  8 . . 
Nails,  saddle 


do., 
.lbs. 


Nails,  iron : 

a-14 

Swede,  |-  16 , 
Swede,  | — 16 
Swede,  1—14 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


9 
34 

*6 

:i 


5 
3 
5 

198 


tl7 
31 

tl5 
tl6 
tl8 


40 
1,170 
5,400 


950 
94 


900 
4,800 


1950 

5i 


75 
30 


175 
160 
160 
170 


Delivered  in — 


San 
Fran- 
cisco. 


.30 

.74 
2.50 


10.49 

5.59 
16.90 

1.49 


8.12 
1.49 


4.68 
.80 
.04 

.25 


Not  stated. 


.54 

■  m 


.395 


2.00 


.85 
1.50 


2.00 
1.50 


.65 


a.  65 

«.50 
a.  55 
a.  50 

a.  45 
a.  40 

.74 

.55 

.32 

.28 

.261 

.51 

.38 

.45 

.24 

.2590 

.2390 

.2190 


a.  07 


a.  045 
a.  05 
a.  05 
a .  045 


*  No  bid. 


I  No  sami)le ;  no  award. 


;No  sample 


h  Wood  bottom. 
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under  advertisemeut  of  May  15,  ISDD,  for  J'lirnisliuuj  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  <;ontract8  have  been  awarded.] 

HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FIXDINGS,  SADDLERY,  ETC.— Continued. 


o 
■A 

o 

3 

6 

s 

ci 
1 

t 
a 

i 

0  • 
W 

be 

u 

6 

2 
1 

1-3 

1 

! 

1 

5 

_2 

0 
w 

a 

Delivered  in — 

jj 

San  Francisco. 

Not 
stated. 

San  Francisco. 

J3 

5 

.45 
.30 

.38 

.30 

i.ro 

1.75 

.39 

1 

2.00 

2 
3 

4 

1  .oo 

LOO 

'12.' 66" 

14.40 

24.00 

1.30 

2.-12 

11.50 

«.40 

10.90 
2.12 

2.40 
11.40 

7.50 
18.00 
2.40 

0 

........ 

15.00 
24.00 

6.00 
23.00 

1.00 

7 

8 

1.00 
.90 
1.50 

10 

a.  90 

.61 

11 



1?, 

d7.75 

6.00 
2.12 



13 

.»o 

»68 

14 

15 

16 
17 

18 

1.^25 

..  .. 

?.i) 

">} 

90, 



b  .40 

C.80 

'A^ 



24 

9r, 

•^6 

.... 

^7 

28 
29 

30 

.2795 
.  2895 
.2995 
.428 
.3715 

.57 
.til 

.28 

.44 

.40 

.55 
.31i 

.375 

31 

.271 
.  2490 

3'', 

33 
34 
35 

.39 

•  IS 

.49 

36 

.•^57 

37 

38 

.2498 
a .  065 

.245 

■V) 

40 
41 

.SO 

.04 

.40 
.90 

.:::::: 

43 



.05 
.60 

(.09 

.02 
.37 

.05 

.13 

.12 

44 
45 

tl) 

.03i 

47 
48 

'19 

■".O 

.  045 

.04 

51 

clroii  bottom. 


d  8-iuch,  10-iuch  knives  poor  quality,  etc.  c  Per  i)aper,  25  in  paper. 
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SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC. CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS,  SADDLERY,  ETC.— Continued. 


Class  No.  11. 


HARNESS,    LEATHER,    SHOE   FINDINGS,  SADDLERY, 

ETC. — continued. 


Delivered  in- 


San 
Fran- 
cisco. 


Not  stated. 


Ornaments,  nickel,  l-inch 

Pad  hooks,  baud.  X.  C do 

Pad  screws,  X.  C do . 

Paste,  Austrian lbs 

Pegs,  shoe : 

'  3—14 gals 

4—12 do. 

5—12 do. 

6—11 do. 

6—10 do. 

Pincers,  lasting,  steel,  No.  4 doz 

Planes,  edge,  sizes  4  to  12 No 

Punches : 

Buckle doz 

Hand,  oval,  Nos.  1  to  14 do. 

Spring,  harness,  6,  7,  and  8  tube do 

Punching  lead - lbs 

Rasps : 

Peg  (or  peg  break) doz 

Shoe,  8-inch  regular do . 

Shoe,  10-inch  regular do. 

Rivets,  harae,  Norway,  malleable,  |-inch lbs 

Rings,  halter gross 

Rings,  harness,  malleable  iron,  X.  C. : 

|-inch do. 

|-inch do. 

1-inch do . 

1  J-inch do- 
ll-inch   do . 

l|-inch do. 

Rosettes,  nickel  plate,  l|-iuch do. 

Rules,  3-foofc,  sti'aight,  boxwood doz 

Saddles No 


Sheepskins,  for  shoe  linings,  medium  weight,  pink  and 

russet doz. 

Slides,  breast-  strap,  japanned : 

l^-inch - do  . 

l|-iuch do.. 

2-inch do.- 

Suaps,  harness,  malleable  iron,  X.  C. : 

|-inch gross . 

1-inch do  . 

l^-inch do. . 


3 

3 

34 

3 


3 
4 
5 
3 
8 
11 

15 


30 

30 
lO 

S 

lO 

3 


1.00 

7.80 

12.00 

1.75 


8.00 

4.50 
8.00 


1.35 


.49 

.51 

.59 

.98 

1.19 

1.55 

2.15 

3.96 

13.50 

11.50 


.30 
.34 
.60 

1.85 

1.95 

3.35 


*.225 

*.25 
*.25 
*.25 
\25 
*.25 


*7.00 
*2.  25 
"^3.20 


3.ii5 


.70 


1.20 
1.40 


.09 
1.00 
1.12 
1.90 

.40 

.47 

.60 

.80 

1.30 

1.35 

1.90 

3.35 

7.50 

7.50 

9.50 

10.00 

10.50 

16.50 


.35 
.45 


3.50 
2.05 
3.50 
2  15 
4.95 
3.65 


No  sample. 
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under  advertisement  of  May  lo,  1890,  for  far  nialiinfj  aiipplk'S,  etc. — Coiitinaed. 
at  which  contracts  have  beeu  awarded.] 

HARNESS,  LEATHEK.  SHOE  EINDINGS,  SADDLERY,  ETC.— Continued. 


i 

u 

i 

i 

X 

g 

.a 
H 

3 

H 

.2 

ci 

3 

■-a 

s 

0 

Delivered  in— 

>i 

San  Francisco. 

i 

.90 
6.30 

1.35 

1.00 

6.00 

1.45 

1 

15.00 
1.74 

9 

3 

5 
6 

.30 
.30 
.30 

.so 

7 

8 

q 



10 

11 

1^ 

IS 

1i 

4.00 

.75 
2.15 

15 

15.00 

16 

17 

.45 
1.95 

3.40 

3.75 

2.75 
3.75 

IS 

19 

90 

.le 

1.35 

.45 
.55 

.65 
1.24 
1.62 
1.90 
2.70 
.5.04 
12.  25 
10.80 
8.74 

4.25 

.32 
.42 
.65 

1.95 

2.  20 

3.49 

.20 
1.30 

.45 

.50 

.60 

.85 

1.50 

1.65 

1.50 

3.  75 

12.  00 

13.00 

'>1 

1.12 

1.40 

.40 

.50 

.75 

1.10 

1.  25 

1.65 

1.35 

M.80 

N.95 

11.95 

99 

23 
24 

'>f\ 

97 

'>H 

9() 

?0 

• 

31 

^- 1.  44 

4.75 

3? 

33 

34 
35 
36 
37 

38 

39 

.30 
.32 
.60 

1.80 

1.90 

3.15 

.34 
.37 

.75 

1.90 
2.00 
3.25 

40 

4) 

4? 

1.58 

1.79 

3.<>4 

43 

44 

45 

46 

17 

48 

t  No  bid. 


680    SADDLES,  HARNESS,  LEATHER,  ETC. — CONTINUED. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HARNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS,  SADDLERY,  ETC. -Continued. 


Class  No.  11. 


HARNESS,    LEATHER,   SHOE  FINDINGS,    SADDLERY, 

ETC. — continued 


G" 


Delivered  in- 


San  Fran-         Not 
Cisco.  stated. 


Squares,  hip  strap,  |-incli doz . 

Staples,  hame,  with  burs do. . 

Stands,  counter,  regular,  4  lasts ., No. 

Sticks : 

Long doz . 

Shoulder do . . 

Size ,. do. . 

Stirrups,  wood,  5-inch doz.  prs . 


Stitching  horses No . 

Stones,  sand do. . 


Stretchers : 
Instep 
Toe... 


.do., 
.do.. 


Surcingles doz . . 

Swivels,  bridle,  X.  C,  loop  |-inch gross. 

Tacks,  shoe,  1, 2,  and  3  ounce oz. 


Terrets,  band,  X.  C. : 

1^-inch doz . 

l|-inch do. . 

Thread:. 

Shoe,  Barbour's,  No.  3 lbs. 

Linen,  spools,  black,  machine,  Nos.  40  and  50 doz. 

Ticklers: 

Creasing do . . 

Edge do.. 

Tools,  claw do. . 


Trace  carriers,  X.  C do. . 


-do. 


Trees,  self-adj  ustiug,  X.  C 

Wax: 

Saddler's lbs . . 

Shoemaker's,  small  ball,  per  100  balls balls.. 

Wheels : 

Box,  with  slide doz. . 

Fudge do. . . 

Overstitch, Nos.  6, 7,  8, 10, 12, and  14 do... 

Winkers,  |  inch,  sensible,  2  seams,  patent  leather do. . . 

Additional  for  training  schools. 

Hames,  18  and  20  inches,  wood,  short  clip,  with  hooks,  for 

plow pairs . . 

Note.— See  also  "  Class  17— Hardware." 


1 
J  5 

c2 

c2 


t2 


3 
1,000 


75 
35 


75 
1,700 


70 


1.25 

2.00 
4.00 
2.61 


4.85 
2.40 
L27 
1.96 
1.25 


.60 
.65 


1  .<><> 
ii.25 


5.25 
4.50 

3.38 

.30 


3.50 


.079 
.489 


a3.  38 
&3.50 


.35i 


/.35 
a .  15 


dl.OO 
C.75 


/t.l2 
i.lO 
j .  085 


1.00 
1.80 
2.10 


6.50 


No  samples  with  any  of  these  bids.        f  No  award.    No  samx)les.        a  No  handles.        &  No  samples. 
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under  advertisement  of  May  15,  1S99,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  wliich  contracts  liave  been  awarded.] 

HAKNESS,  LEATHER,  SHOE  FINDINGS,  SADDLERY,  ETC.— Continued. 


6 

1 

5 
1 

i 

1 

S 

0 

w 

s 
a       ■ 

1 

i 

> 

a 

Delivered  in— 

;4 

San  Francisco,  CaL 

a 

.06 

.12 
.17 

.075 

.10 
.16 

1 

.21 

.20 

2 

4 

n 

7 

8 

1.75 

2.75 

L12 
4.12 

3.37 

1.90 
2.95 

f) 

3.45 

10 
11 
1'' 

13 

14 
15 

16 

L20 
1.40 

a.oo 

1.15 

h.Oli 
i.Ol 

;.oo| 

.44 
.49 

1.15 

1.60 
1.80 

1.50 
1.37 

1.35 
1.15 

17 

18 

19 
20 
''I 

.10 

.12 

.015 

22 

.43 
.49 

1.03 
3.75 

5.75 

6.25 

4.75 

.70 

.40 
.45 

1.00 
2.70 

2.00 
3.00 
2.20 

.30 

4.00 

.075 

.60 

24 

'>6 

^1 

1.00 
2.75 

1.04 

'>8 

^q 

6.00 

8.00 

1.40 

.65 

3.15 

.50 
.49 

30 
?1 

T' 

2  45 

33 
34 

4.50 
.29 
.30 
.30 
.29 

3.70 

36 
37 
38 
39 

.09 
.53 

to 

.67 

.50 

41 

1-' 



13 

o.oo 

1.50 
.35 

9.50 
2.00 

.45 

a3. 10 
1.35 

.33 

a  3.  25 
L25 

.30 

44 



\'S 

16 

c  No  bids. 


(ilron.        cWood..      /Large.         ySmall.        /t  1  ounce. 


i  2  ounces.       j  3  ounces. 
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AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS — -CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  aivardedHn  San  Franeisco,  Cal. 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
AORICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


Class  No.  12. 
agricultural  implements. 


Augers,  post-hole,  9-inch No.. 

Axle  grease  (2  dozen  boxes  in  case) doz . . 

Bags,  grain,  seamless,  2J-bushel,  not  less  than  12 

pounds  per  dozen doz.. 

Cradles,  grain,  4  finger,  with  scythes,  packed  in  cases, 

dozen  

Cultivators,  1-horse,  iron  frame,  5-inch  blade,  with 

wheel No . . 

Diggers,  post-hole,  steel  blade,  iron  handle,  or  2  steel 

blades  with  2  wooden  handles No.. 

Drills,  grain,  2-horse do . . . 

Feed  cutter do . . . 

Forks,  hay,  c.  s.,  5J-foot  handles,  packed  in  cases : 

3  oval  tines doz.. 

4  oval  tines do . . . 

Forks,  manure,  c.  s.,  long  handles,  packed  in  cases : 

4  oval  tines doz.. 

5  oval  tines,  strapped  ferrule do. . . 

Handles,  ax,  36-inch,  hickory,  "  extra, "  turned  (sam- 
ples of  one  dozen  required),  packed  in  cases,  .doz. . 

Handles  (samples  of  one  dozen  required),  packed  in 
cases : 

Hay  fork, 5^  feet doz... 

Pick,  36-inch,  No.  1 do. . . 

Handles,  plow,  |  by  2^  inches  by  5  feet: 

Left-hand,  straight do... 

Eight-hand,  double  bend,  for  mold  board do... 

Handles : 

Shovel,  long do. . . 

Spade,  D do... 

Harrows,  60  teeth,  ^  by  8  inches,  steel,  with  drawbar 
and  clevises No.. 

Hoes: 

Garden,  solid  shank,  c.s.,  6inch doz.. 

Grub, C.S., oval  eye.  No. 2 do... 

Knives : 

Corn do . . . 

Hay do... 

Lawn  mowers,  hand,  14-inch No.. 

Machines,  mowing,  singletrees,  doubletrees,  and  neck 
yoke,  complete,  with  two  dozen  extra  sections, 
number 

Machines,  harvester  and  self-binder,  6-foot  cut,  com- 
plete   


9 
450 


76 
6 

30 


11 
34 


litO 


15 

38 


3'^ 


1 
60 


30 
lO 

3 
4 


37 


vi 

i 

^ 

be 
u 

a 

O 

p! 

t> 

c« 

M 

m 

Delivered  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


,85 
,575 


6.30 

7.25 


6.20 
9.85 


1.65 


3.90 
1.30 


2.15 
3.20 


4.35 

5.65 

2.40 
6.35 

1.90 


.52 


AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS — CONTINUED. 
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under  advertisement  of  3Iay  IS,  1S99,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracta  have  been  awarded.] 

AGRICULTUHAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


re 

® 

1 

1 
6 

a 

H 

a 
a 
U 

i 

p 
•1 

1 

1 

1 

o 

3 

P 
PI 

Wakefield  Baker. 

3 

3 
be 

<1 

a 
o 

u 

a 

w 

1 

Delivered  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

j^ 

.65 

........ 

.70 
.70 

3.40 
35.00 

3.00 

.93 

50.00 
6.00 

6.60 
7.00 

6.10 
9.85 

1.60 

l.L'5 

3.05 

1.34 

.97 

3.55 
3.55 

2.10 
3.24 

h  il.»5 

4.40 
5.70 

2.45 
6.40 
1.99 

/33.85 
(J  109.00 

^ 

.975 

.88 
.88 

.65 
.725 

1.  335 

.85 

V 

2.90 

3 
4 

6 

3.50 

3.75 

7 

.95 

R 

60.00 

54.00 

9 

10 



11 

1 

6.50 
7.35 

5.85 
9.«0 

1.90 

3.15 
1.50 

1'> 

1 

n 

1 

11 

1 

15 

1.26 

.13i 

16 

17 

18 

1.99 

10 

20 

99 

a.oo 

JJ.OO 

9^ 

'M 

ell.50 

'>') 

26 
97 

5.50 

3.35 

6.50 
6.00 

''R 

'>q 

SO 

3.48 

'{1 

36.00 
115.  00 

a  36.  80 

^37.80 
C39.80 

T> 

33 
34 

35 

a  4  feet.  6  4^  feet.  c  5  feet.  d  15  only,  60  teeth.  c  12  only,  70  teeth. 

/5-foot  cut,  Knowlton.  g  Champion,  6-:^oot  cut.  h  33  awarded. 
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AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under  adver- 
tisement of  May  15,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
AGIUCULTUIIAL  IMPLEMENTS-Coutinued. 


Class  No.  12. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS- 

continued. 


Machine,  thrashing,  10-horse 
power,  outlit  consisting  of  28- 
inch  cylinder  separator  or  less, 
geared  for  horse  power,  com- 
plete with  trucks,  folding 
straw  carrier  at  least  16  feet 
long,  all  small  belts,  wheat  and 
oat  riddles,  feed  tables,  tongue, 
doubletrees,  and  neck  yoke, 
3  dozen  extra  cylinder  teeth, 
monkey  wrench,  screw-driver, 
belt  punch,  belt  awl,  oil  can, 
tooth  set  and  socket  wrench, 
maul,  and  extra  small  pinion 
for  gearing.  One  10-horse 
mounted  power,  complete, 
Avith  sweeps,  tumbling  rods, 
staking  chains,  etc.,  necessary 
to  connect  to  and  run  above 
separator.  Two  extra  sweeps, 
number 

Mattocks,  ax,  c.  s doz . 

Oxbow  keys,  2  iucli do. . . 

Oxbows,  2-inch , do. . . 

Picks,  earth,  steel-pointed,  as- 
sorted, 5  to  G  i)ounds doz. . 

Plows,  c.  s.,  with  extra  share: 
8-inch,  1-horse No.. 

10-iuch,  2-horse do... 

12-inch,  2-horse do . .  . 

14-inch,  2-horse do... 

Plows,  "breaker,"  with  rolling 
coulter,  gauge  wheel,  and  ex- 
tra share : 

12-iuch No.. 

14-inch do . . . 

Plows,  shovel,  double do. . . 

Plow  beams: 

For  8-incli  plow,  5  feet  long, 

number 

For  10-inch  plow,  5^  feet  long, 

number 

For  12-inch  plow,  6  feet  long, 

number 

For  14-inch  plow,  6| feet  long, 

number 

For  12-inch  "breaker"  plow, 

6|  feet  long No . . 

For  14-inch"  breaker"  plow, 

7  feet  long No.. 

Pumps,  iron,  hand,  fitted  for  IJ- 
inch  pipe,  with  cylinder  at- 
tached : 

Lift No.. 

Lift  and  force do. . . 


4 
14 


196 
73 
53 
43 


11 

<i 
11 


50 
35 
43 
50 
3 
30 


t6 
34 


1 

§ 

a 

>i 

"E 

<o 

CJ 

w 

§ 

,o 
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rs 
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Delivered  in  San  Francisco. 


5.  GO 
3.30 
7.34 
4.90 
8.56 
6.83 
10.04 
6.58 


7.23 

.70 

12.00 

7.05 


4.  GO 
5.80 
0.05 
7.55 


12.50 
13.50 
3.35 


rso.oo 

«.90 

.05 

5.50 

6.00 
6.80 

4.99 

4.75 
6.33 
5.50 

7.59 
7.00 
9.30 
8.40 


10.65 
10.S5 

2.50 


1.09 
1.13 
1.33 
1.47 
1.74 
1.99 


a3.50 
&4.00 

C3.75 
C3.75 


1  No  bid. 

a  Offers  12  only,  2  awarded  at  $3.50. 


h  Offers  8  only. 
c  Offers  7  only. 
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Ahsh'aci  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cah,  under  adver- 
tisement of  May  15,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Continued. 


Class  No.  12. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS- 

continued. 


Rakes : 

Hay,  snlky,  not  less  than  20 

teeth  . . .' No . 

Hay,  wood,  12  teeth,  2  bows, 

dozen  

Malleable  iron,  handled,  12 

teeth dozen . 

Scoops,  grain,  medium  quality, 
No.  4,  in  bundles,  extra  tied, 

dozen  .   

Scythes,  packed  in  cases : 

Brush doz . 

Grass,    assorted,    3C    to    40 

inches doz. 

Weed do . . 


1     . 

. 

^ 

^ 

M 

f^ 

W 

2i 

tX) 

« 

O 

^ 

o 

o* 
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31 

60      3.50 


30 
5 


12.  00 
5.75 


5.25 
5.45 


el9. 00 


3.00 

2.C5 

lO.OO 
5.50 

5.00 

5.50 


/15.  00 


r/ir.oo 

2.15 

2.  CO 

10.40 

5.70 

5.  20 
5.70 

Class  No.  12. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— continued. 


Scythe  .snaths doz..  35 

Scy thestones do . . .  .30 

Seed  drill  and  cultivator,  for  garden  use.  No. .  10 

Seeders,  broadca.st,  for  2  horse  wMgon  .  .do. ..  3 

Shovels,  coal,  D-handle doz . .  4 

Shovels,  steel.  No.  2,  not  less  than  55  pound 
per  dozen,  in  bundles,  extra  tied  : 

Long-handled,  round  point doz..  150 


Short-handled,  s(iu:ire  ]ioint do. .  .  1 


Sickles,  No.  3,  grain do...  33 

Spade.s,  steel,  No.  3,  not  less  than  GO  pounds 
per  dozen,  in  bundles,  extra  tied  : 

Longiiandled doz..  I  7 

Dhandled do...  2 

Swamp  (or  busli)  hooks,  handled do...  17 

Twine,  binder lbs . .      1 ,000 

Wheelbarrows,  garden : 

All  iron No . .  .31 

AV'ood do...  lO 

Yokes  ox,  large,  oiled  and  painted do. . .  3 


1 

a, 

u 

s 

w 

W 

1 

CO 

o 

2 

O 

O 

^ 

^ 
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6.60 
.45 


8  75 
8.05 
8.05 
3  50 


s.oo 


7.75 
4.00 


/t.lO 


6.50 
.33 


4.00 


7.90 
8.40 
9.50 
7.90 
8.40 
9.50 
3.40 


8.50 


6.70 

.35 

6.NO 

13.  lO 

9.00 


7.  75 
S.35 


7.75 

S.35 


3.50 


8.40 
S.40 

8.40 
.111 

8.00 

4.10 

7.00 


c  16  only. 
/ 14  only. 


[I  No.  70  Springfield  Buckeye, 
ft  No  sample. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 


Class  No.  14. 
glass,  oils,  and  paints. 


Delivered  in  San  Praucisco. 


Borax 

Brushes : 

Calcimine,  all  bristles,  7  inch  . 


lbs. 

doz. 


Marking,  bristle,  assorted ..do.. 

Brushes,  paint,  round,  all  bristles,  lull  size : 

No.  ^ do.. 

No.  g do. 

No.  g do. . 

No.  g do . . 

Brushes,  paint,  all  Chinese  bristles,  flat: 

3-inch •. do. 

4-inch do.. 

Brushes : 

All  bristles,  sash  tools,  No.  6 do. 

Varnish,  all  bristles,  No.  3,  full  size do. . 

"Whitewash,  all  bristles,  8-ineh  block,  with  handle,  .do. . 


Coal  tar gals . 

Glass,  window,  single  thick : 

8  by  10 boxes . 

9  by  12 do.. 

9  by  14 do.. 

9  by  15 box. 

10  by  12 boxes . 

10  by  14 do.. 

10  by  15 do.. 

10  by  16 do.. 

10  by  18 do.. 

10  by  20 do.. 

10  by  38 do.. 

12  by  14 do. . 

12  by  16 do.. 

12  by 20 do.. 

12bv22 do.. 

12  by  26 box. 

12  by  28 boxes . 


500 
4 

10 
4 
4 
4 
7 


H 
16 

7 

3 

4 

] 

33 

16 

3 

33 

4 

5 

3 

13 

31 

5 

6 

1 

3 


.on 

24.75 
12.00 
8.00 

.33 

5.00 

3.50 

r.3r. 

5.00 
11.10 

7.30 
14.00 


2.35 

1.75 


3.90 
3.10 


1.60 

3.00 

4.30 

2.50 


h.l5 

3.67 
3.67 
3.67 
3.67 
3.67 
3.67 
3.67 
3.18 
3.18 
3.18 
4.03 
3.18 
3.18 
3.18 
3.18 
3.18 
3.18 


14.25 

19.75 

11.25 

7.65 

.25 

6.50 
5.60 
8.75 
7.75 
13.40 
11.40 
19.60 
16.75 

7,30 
4.40 
3.15 
8.30 
5.90 
4.15 

1.70 

2.45 

1.05 

2.35 

1.99 

1.23 

a  5.  25 

a  9.  25 

a  7.  25 

a  3.  40 

.175 


.30 


4.50 
3.25 
2.90 
2.70 
2.25 


a  Handle  separate. 


b  5-gallon  cans. 


under  adrertisement  of  May  lo,  ^899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  ■which  coiitract.s  have  been  awarded.] 
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James  A.  Malarky. 
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^ 

.075 

25.57 

.24 
4.84 
7.53 
11.61 
15.98 

4.40 

8.  .54 
4.45 

1.22 
.81 

1.38 

13.45 
5.9N 

4.15 

.15g 

.07 

.09 

1 

4.  50 

.25 

4.39 
4.  25 
C.70 
6.00 
O.S5 
9.80 
I7.00 

1.65 

.90 

1.80 
4.75 
3.60 
3.75 
3.60 

13.45 
6.95 

11.50 
13.00 

.42 
6.92 
11.07 
13.00 
18.00 

2.  00 
2.90 

1.15 

2.40 

3.  15 



9, 

.24 
1.45 

1.75 
1,85 
2.00 

1.35 

2.00 

.40 

.60 

3.75 

.16 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 
q 

10 
11 

12 

n 

1.35 
2.19 

1.19 
1.45 

u 

15 

16 
17 
18 

19 
20 

•^1 

22 
23 
?4 

h.te 

C3.05 
c  3.  05 
6-3.05 
c3.  05 
C3.00 
C3.00 
C3.05 
C3.40 
C3.40 
C3.40 
C4.10 
c3.  30 
C3.40 
C3.40 
c3.  40 
C3.60 
C3.60 

rf4.20 
fZ4.20 
rf4.20 
rf4.20 
d4.20 
rf4.20 
d4.20 
d4.80 
d4.80 
(Z4.80 
rf5.75 
d4.80 
d4.80 
fZ4.80 
d4.80 
<?5.15 
d5.15 

25 

26 
97 

.25 

.16 

28 
29 
30 
31 
^0 

?? 

34 



'^'^ 



36 



37 

38 

39 

40 

.    . 

41 

4'' 



43 

44 

4*1 

46 



47 

48 



49 

. 



c  Single. 


d  Double. 
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GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

[Note. — Figures  in  largo  type  denote  rates 
GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS— Continued. 


Class  No.  14. 
GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS— (continued. 


Delivered  in  San  Francisco. 


Glass,  window,  single  thick : 

12  by  B4 boxes . 

12  by  36 do.. 

12  by  38 box . 

14  by  16 boxes. 

14  by  18 do.. 

14  by  22 do . . 

14  by  26 box . 

14  by  28 do.. 

14  by  30  ...I bo.xes. 

14  by  32 do.. 

14  by  34 do. . 

14  by  36 do.. 

14  by  38 do.. 

15  by  18 do- . 

15  by  26 do.. 

15  by  28 do.. 

15  by  32 do.. 

15  by  36 do.. 

15  by  38 do.. 

15  by  40 do.. 

16  by  18 do.. 

16  by  20 do  - . 

16  by  22 box . 

16  by  23 boxes . 

16  by  24 do-. 

16  by  26 box . 

Glass,  window,  double  thick : 

16  by  36 boxes . 

16  by  38 do . . 

16  by  42 do . . 

16  by  44 box. 

18  by  42 boxes . 

22  by  30 box . 

24  by  32 boxes . 

24  by  34  do.. 

24  by  36 do.. 

24  by  38 box. 

26  by  32 do. . 

26  by  36 boxes . 

26  by  40 do . . 

28  by  34 box . 

28  by  36 boxes . 

28  by  40 do.. 

30  by  48 do.. 

36  by  36 box. 

Glazier's  glass  cutters No. 

Glue : 

Cabinetmaker's lbs . 


Liquid,  prepared,  in  cans,  cased qtf 

Hard  oil,  light,  in  1  and  5  gallon  cans,  cased gals 


3 
5 

1 
5 
6 
4 
1 

5 

7 

6 
2 
4 
3 
6 
3 
4 
6 

1 

3 
3 
1 

6 
3 
3 
1 
5 
1 

3 
4 
1 

] 
3 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 

ir 

I  t  5 

no 


Single. 

4.03 

4.10 

4.03 

4.10 

4.03 

4.10 

3.IS 

3.40 

3.18 

3.40 

3.1S 

3.60 

3.18 

r>.60 

4.03 

4.10 

4.03 

4.10 

4.03 

4.10 

4.03 

4.10 

4.03 

4.10 

4.13 

4.30 

3.18 

3.60 

4.03 

4.10 

4.03 

4.10 

4.03 

4.10 

4.13 

4.30 

4.13 

4.30 

4.55 

4.65 

3.18 

3.40 

3.18 

3.60 

3.18 

3.60 

3.18 

3.60 

3.18 

3.60 

4.03 

4.  10 

s.yfi 

4.30 

5.7  a 

4.30 

6.44 

4.65 

e.44 

4.65 

6.44 

4.65 

5.76 

4.30 

6.44 

4.65 

6.44 

4.65 

6.44 

4.65 

7.37 

5.25 

6.44 

4.65 

6.44 

5.  25 

7.37 

5.25 

7.37 

5.25 

7.37 

5.25 

7.37 

5.25 

8.61 

6.15 

8.61 

5.25 

3.75 

.35 

.115 

.20 

.095 

.09 

.49 

.521 

.875 

LOO 

1.35 

Double. 
5.75 
5.  75 
5.75 
4.80 
4.80 
5. 15 
5.15 
5.  75 
5.75 
5.75 
5.75 
5.75 


5.15 
5.  75 
5.75 
5.75 
6.05 

0.  or. 

6.55 
4.85 
5.15 
5.15 
5.15 
5.15 
5.75 

G.  05 
6.05 
6.55 
6.55 
6.55 
6.05 
6.55 
6.55 
6.55 
7.40 
6.55 
7.40 
7.40 
7.40 
7.40 
7.40 
8.55 
7.40 


GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS CONTINUED. 

under  advertiiiement  of  May  15, 1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Contiuued. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
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>25 

1 

?1 

R 

4 

5 

fi 

R 

q 

10 

11 

11^ 

13 



U 

15 

18 

17 

18 

19 



^0 

1^1 

?? 

?3 

^4 

?5 

?i6 

?7 

?8 



?9 

30 

31 



3^ 



33 

34 

35 



36 



37 

38 

39 



40 

41 

4? 

43 

44 

3.90 

.08 
.11 
.50 

45 

.09 

.45 

1.35 

1.10 

.9.5 

.11 

.525 
.90 

.10 

.on 

.49 

1.10 

.73 

46 

.56 

.50 

47 
48 
49 

50 
51 

IND,  PT  2- 
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690  GLASS,    OILS,    AND    PAINTS CONTINUED. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.j 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS- Continued. 


Class  No.  14. 
GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS— continued. 


Delivered  in  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


Japan,  house  painter's,  in  cans,  cased galls.. 

Lampblack : 

In  1-pound  papers lbs.. 

Pure,  in  oil,  good  strength do . . . 

Lead,  red,  standard  quality,  dry,  not  over  100  pounds 

in  a  keg  or  box lbs.. 

Lead,   white,   in  oil,   pure  and  best,    not  over  100 

pounds  in  a  keg  lbs. 

Oakum do.  . 

Oil,  harness,  in  cans,  cased.  Sample  of  at  leasts 
ounces  required galls . . 

Oil,  kerosene,  water-white,  flashing  point  above  115° 
F.  by  the  standard  instruments  of  the  State  boards 
of  health  of  Michigan  and  New  York,  in  5-gallon 
tin  cans,  cased.    Sample  of  1  gallon  required-galls.. 

Oil,    in    cans,  cased.     Sample  of  at  least    8  ounces 
required : 
Lard,  good  quality galVs . . 

Linseed,  boiled,  pure do.. 

Linseed,  raw,  pure do.. 

Lubricating,  mineral,  crude. do. . 

Oil,  sewing  machine bots.. 

Chrome  green : 

Dry lbs.. 

In  oil do. . . 

Crome  yellow : 

Dry do.. 

In  oil do.. 

English  vermilion,  in  oil do.. 

Ivory,  drop  black,  in  oil do. . 

Indian  red,  in  japan do. . 

Ocher,  French,  yellow: 

Dry do.. 

In  oil,  for  tinting do.. 

Prussian  blue,  in  oil,  for  tinting .do. . 

Roof,  red  oxide,  mineral  in  cans,  cased galls. . 

Sienna: 

Burnt,  in  oil,  for  tinting lbs . . 

Raw,  in  oil,  for  tinting do... 

Venetian  red,  for  tinting do... 

Paper,  building < do. . . 


185 

135 

ii,600 

i2S,000 

400 

SO 


30,000 


1,200 
t2,i200 

$oo 

800 

700 
55 

170 

50 

330 
165 
150 
330 

375 

S5 

130 

1,430 


170 

140 

390 

7,400 


.39 

.07 
.09 
.0572 
.0547 


a.  30 
6.35 


6.52 

6.52 
6.50 
6  .  114 


.09 

.075 

.10 

.10 
.075 

.11 

.58 
.OS5 
.30 

.045 
.015 
.055 

.20 
.47 


a. 39 

a  LOO 

.075 
.25 
.095 


05| 
05i 


.37 


.55 


,52 


,25 
,07 
,115 

,16 

.07 

,115 

,55 

.105 

,20 

.021 

.085 

.30 

,50 

,54 

,51 


.095 

.065 

.08i 

.075 

.02 

.02 

.07| 


a  5-gallou  cans. 


b  1-gallon  cans. 


GLASS,    OILS,    AND    PAINTS — CONTINUED. 
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at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
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a 

>Z5 

.50 

.OSi 

.12 
.051 
.05i 

.74 
.39 

.07^ 

.09| 

.0544 

.0524 

1 

2 
3 

4 

.04i 

.057 

.057 

r> 

7 

.50 

.045 

.09 

8 
q 

1.30 

.35 

■  m 

.54 

.52 
.50 
.115 

.031 
.095 

.11 
.115 

.135 

.90 

.125 

.23 

.04 

.02 

.09 

.31 

.365 

.50 

.10 
.10 
.09 

.36 

.37 
.31 

.1«3 

10 

.185 
.15i 

11 

.5^ 

.47 

.481 
.461 
.111 

. 

13 

11 

:58 

'       .50 

1       .49 

!       .17. 



15 
16 
17 

18 
19 

20 
?1 



.04 

.05 

.12| 
.*03 

22 
23 
24 

.061 
.09 

.08 

.105 
.49 

:f4 

.011 

.57 

.37 

.077 
.077 

:SfJ 

.074 
.074 

•>fi 

1 

27 

1 

9q 

1 

30 
SI 



S9 

ss 

34 



S'S 

36 
S7 

SR 

39 

40 
41 

........ 

dS 

14 

.05 
.05 



7.40 
7.40 
7.40 

.08 

41*) 

46 
47 
48 
49 

692  GLASS,  OILS,  AND    PAINTS CONTINUED. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

[Note Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 

GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS— Continued. 


Class  No.  14. 
GLASS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS— continued. 


>-. 

M 

c« 

c3 
•< 

1 

2 

^ 

i 

§ 

^7, 

M 

Delivered  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Paper,  tarred,  packed  in  crates,  strapped... lbs. 

Pitch do.. 

Putty,  in  5  and  10  pound  tins,  cased do.. 

Resin,  common do . . 

Stain,  oak galls . . 

Turpentine,  in  cans,  cased do.. 

Umber,  burnt,  in  oil,  ground,  in  1  and  2   pound 

tins,  cased lbs. 

Varnish,     coach,     good     quality,    for     interior 

use galls . 

Varnish,  wagon,  heavy  durable  body,  cased. 
Samples  of  at  least  8  ounces  required:  In 
1-gallon  cans galls. 

In  5-gallon  cans do.. 

Whiting,  extra,  gilder' s  bolted lbs . 

Additional  for  training  schools. 

Oils,  good  quality : 

Cylinder galls. 

Lubricating do.. 


i,ooo 

450 

1,600 

50 

40 

900 

:ioo 

65 


70 


SO 


930 


120 


lOO 


.03 

.024 

.02 

.68 

.568 

.07 

.85 


L25 


1.20 


.Oli 


a.30 


a. 23 


.026 

.026 

.028 

.03 

.03 

.035 

.80 

1.20 

.58 

.531 

.09 

.09 

1.10 

.95 

i.ao 

1.40 

.70 

3.00 

1.75 

3.50 

2.50 

3.25 

4.25 

2.95 

1.65 

3.45 

2.40     1 

3.15 

4.15 

.01 J 

.65 

.34 

.395 

.495 

.575 

.30 

.27 

.35 

.34 

.44 

a  5-gallon  cans. 
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Delivered 

in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

^ 

2.45 
2.45 

.03 
.03 

.03 

1 

2 

2.45 

.03 

3 

61  25 

045 

.519 

.07 

i 

.024 
.019 

5 

.03 

.03 

.55 
.61 

.07i 

1.15 

7 
8 

.57 

q 

1.20 

10 

.70 

11 

12 
13 

3.3'i 

1.90 

14 

.95 

15 
16 
17 

2.37 

1  85 

18 

.90 

19 

20 

21 

.015 

.009 

?2 

42 

CO 

43 

23 
24 

.37 

.49 

.325 

25 

.385 

26 

.245 

27 

.305 

28 

24 

34 

-214 
.27i 

20 

.24 

30 

.195 

31 

.255 

32 

b  Coal  tar. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

[Note.— Figures  iu  large  type  denote  rates 
TIN  AND  STAMPED  WARE,  ETC. 


Class  No.  15. 
tin  and  stamped  ware,  etc. 


^ 


Delivered  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Boilers,  wash,  IX  tin,  flat  copper  bottom,  size  21  by  11  by  13 
inches,  iron  drop  handles,  riveted,  No.  8 doz. 

Buckets,  water,  galvanized  iron,  corrugated  bottoms,  4-gal- 
lon,  full  size doz. 

Candlesticks,  planished  tin,  6-inch do. . 

Cans: 

Kerosene,  1-gallon,  common  top do . . 

Milk,  all  steel,  32-quart No. 

ColTee  boilers,  full  size,  plain  tin,  riveted  spout  and  handle : 
2-quart,  riveted doz . 

4-quart do.. 

6-quart do. . 

Coflee  mills : 

Iron  hopper  box do. . 

Side,  No.  1 do.. 

With  wheel,  capacity  of  hopper  6  pounds No. 

Cups,  full  size,  stamped  tin,  retinned,  riveted  handle : 

Pint doz . 

Quart 1 ..do.. 

Dippers,  water,  1-quart,  full  size,  long  iron  handles,  riveted, 
dozen 

Funnels,  full  size,  plain  tin : 

1-quart doz . 

2-quart do. . 

Kettles,  wrought-steel  hollow  ware: 

8-quart do.. 

12-quart do. . 

14-quart do. . 

Pails,  water,  heavy  tin,  retinned : 

10-quart do. . 

14-quart do . . 

Pans,  bake,  sheet-iron : 

12  by  19 No. 

15  by  20 do.. 

Pans,  dish,  full  size,  IX  stamped  tin,  retinned : 

12-quart doz . 

18-quart do . . 

Pans: 

Dust,  japanned,  heavy do. . 

Fry,  No.  4,  wrought  steel,  polished,  8  inches  across  bot- 
tom  doz . 

Tin,  1-quart,  stamped  tin,  retinned do. . 


27 
81 


16 
18 


19 

SO 

7 

7 
1 

63 
16 


1 
11 
19 
21 


116 
140 

38 

28 

45 
25 


2.40 
3.00 
3.60 


.35 

.50 


2.65 
3.25 

.75 


2,50 
3.60 


1.45 
2.40 


.50 


a  No  sample. 


b  14-quart ;  no  sample. 


•■  21-quart ;  no  sample. 


TIN    AND    STAMPED    WARE,    ETC. 

under  advertisement  of  May  15,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Coutiiiued. 
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Delivered  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

13.00 
13.50 

3.75 
6.00 
7.80 
4.00 

.75 

1.60 

1.88 

ii.OO 

1.10 
1.60 
1.50 
2.20 
2.30 
4.50 

3.40 

4.10 
4.50 

10.  50 
3.20 

11.70 
14.95 

3.58 

11.95 

11.70 
3.75 

1 

3.94 

.58 

2 

4 
5 
6 
7 

1.33 

1.46 
1.89 

.92 
2.28 
1.30 
3.03 
2.16 
3.57 

3.92 
2.80 

1.55 

8 

q 

1.95 
2.85 
3.25 



2.00 
3.15 

10 

11 

12 

n 

14 

i'> 

.35 

.38 

4.40 

ir.50 

16 
17 

18 
1*) 

''O 

.50 
.40 

1.00 

.0) 

.60 

.38 

.68 

.55 

1.29 

10.00 
15.00 
18.00 

5.00 
3.25 
6.88 
3.88 

.15 

.35 

.35 
.38 
.46 



.55 

1.10 

1.25 
.40 

'>1 

22 
2S 
'>1 

43 

25 

- 

.59 
.43 
.49 

26 

?7 

28 
?9 

30 
31 

■^9 

33 

3.25 
3.75 

1.65 
a  2. 10 

2.45 

2.90 

3.36 
3.68 
4.00 
4.33 

1.75 
3.98 

2.16 
2.60 
3.14 
3.68 

.65 

1.48 
2.25 

57 

?1 

35 

"^6 

1.80 
a  2.  60 

2.75 

3.90 

.70 

2.85 
1.50 

.50 

37 
38 

34 

6  2.75 
b3.  25 
c4.  00 
C4.50 

.90 

1.00 
1.30 
2.50 
.45 
a.  30 

40 

41 
4'^ 

43 
44 

1.40 

45 

.40 

46 
47 

48 

49 
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TIN   AND    STAMPED    WARE,  ETC. CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

[Note.— Figures  iu  large  type  denote  rates 
TIN  AND  STAMPED  WAKE,  ETC. -Continued. 


Class  No.  15. 
riN  AND  STAMPED  WARE,  ETC.— Continued. 


Delivered  in — 


San  Francisco. 


Pans,  tin,  stamped  tin,  retiuned  : 

2-quart doz 

4-quart do. 

6-quart do . 

8-quart do. 

Plates,  stamped  tin : 

9-inch,  baking,  deep,  jelly do. 

9-inch,  pie do . 

Scoops,  grocer's,  hand : 

No.  20 do. 

No.  40 do. 

Shears,  tinner's : 

Bench,  No.  4,  Wilcox's No 

Hand,  No.  7 do. 

Hand,  No.  9 do. 

Solder,  medium  quality lbs 

Soldering  irons,  per  pair : 

li  pounds  each pairs 

2  pounds  each do. 

Spoons : 

Basting,  tinned  ii-on,  heavy doz 

Table,  tinned  iron,  heavy do. 


Tea,  tinned  iron,  heavy do.. 

Strainers : 

Milk,  IX  tin,  12-inch do. . 

Vegetable,  steel,  large  size No. 

Teapots,  planished  tin,  4-pint,  round,  copper 

bottom doz . 

Tin,  sheet,  IC,  charcoal,  bright: 

10  by  14  inches boxes . 

12  by  12  inches do.. 

14  by  20  inches do. . 

Tin,  sheet,  IX,  charcoal,  bright: 

14  by  20  inches do. . 

12  by  24  inches do.. 

14  by  60  inches,  boiler do.. 

Wash  basins,  stamped  tin,  flat  bottom,  re- 
tinned,  11  inches doz. 


Washtubs,  galvanized  iron,  in  nests  of  three 
sizes,  one  each,  19^  inches,  21 J  inches,  and 
23^  inches  diameter,  by  10^  inches  deep,  in- 
side measure;  with  corrugated  bottom, 
heavy  wire  in  top  and  bottom  rims,  and 
heavy  drop  handles doz . . 

Zinc,  sheet,  36  by  84  inches.  No. 9 lbs.. 


13 
15 

ir 

14 


30 
73 


4 

8 

13 

533 


314 


363 


7 
30 


69 


38 
5,130 


.60 
.85 
1.10 
1.20 


1.30 
1.80 


.85 
.35 

.13 

1.45 


,85 


dl.65 


a.  tJO 
l.OO 
1.35 
1.55 


.32 
.35 


1.65 
2.50 

3.30 

1.36 

.88 
.185 

.80 
1.00 


.80 


.57 
.40 
.90 
.65 
1.00 
«.80 
1.35 


.31 

.28 


1.25 
1.87 

3.75 
1.60 
1.00 
a.  18 

.75 
l.OO 

.63 

.45 

.30 

.12 

.125 

.15 

.23 

.06i 

,09 

1.35 


2.70 

6.00 
6.35 

6.00 

7.25 
16,00 


6.15 
.101 


1.00 

.75 

.635 

.85 


e21.  75 
*.105 


aNo  sample.  b  8  only.  c  12  only. 

'2,565  pounds  each  to  Henry  M.  Holbrook  and  Alonzo  A.  Watking. 


dPernest. 
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under  advertisement  of  May  lo,  1S99,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

TIN  AND  STAMPED  WARE,  ETC.-Continued. 


P 

& 

§ 

a 

1 

< 

'-a 

s 

5 

a 

1 

.2 

1 

Delivered  in— 

San  Francisco. 

Not  stated. 

San  Francisco, 

;z5 

.73 

.97 
.97 
1.24 
1.30 
1.57 
1.46 

.35 

.27 
.30 

.65 
1.00 
1.25 
1.60 

.40 
.30 

1 

2 

4 

6 

8 
q 

.. 

10 

11 
I** 

n 

14 

61.45 

C.87 

1.25 

.75 

.18 

.75 

ol.OO 

.30 
.40 

.20 

TS 

16 

17 

18 

19 

.72 
.84 

.25 
.125 

.65 

.125 

'>0 

.115 
.05 



.24 
.14 

21 

22 
V3 

24 
25 
26 

97 

28 
oq 

1.08 
1.41 

2.70 



30 

31 
3? 

6.00 

6.25 

6.00 

7.25 

H.OO 

9  12.00 

.93 

33 
34 

35 

?6 



S7 

.79 

/I.  71 

?R 

39 
40 
41 
42 

43 

7.00 
.105 

5.15 

6.39 

(n.59 

44 

«  Per  1  dozen  nests. 


/Per  nest  of  3. 


g  Per  box  of  56  sheets. 
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STOVES,  PIPE,  HOLLOW  WARE,  ETC. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  etc. — Cont'd. 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

STOVES,  PIPE,  HOLLOW  WARE,  ETC. 


Class  No.  16. 


STOVES,  PIPE,  HOLX.OW  WARE, 
ETC. 


Caldron,  iron,  portable,  with 
furnace : 
40  gallons  actual  capac- 
ity  No. 

90  gallons  actual  capac- 
ity  No. 

Coal  scuttles,  16-lnch,  gal- 
vanized   No. 

Dampers,  stovepipe : 

6-inch No. 

7-inch No. 

Elbows,  stovepipe,  4  pieces, 
No.  26    iron,     packed    in 
cases : 
Size  6-inch No. 

Size  7-inch No. 

Furnaces : 

For    20-gallon   portable 

caldrons No. 

For   40-gallon   portable 

caldrons No . 

For   90-gallon   portable 

caldrons No. 

Ovens,  Dutch,  cast  iron, 
deep  pattern,  10  inches 
diameter  inside,    crated, 

No 

Pipe,   stove,  patent.  No.  26 

iron,   cut,   punched,    .and 

formed  to  shape,  nested  in 

bundles,  crated : 

6-inch. Joints . 

7-inch joints . 

Polish,  stove gross . 


Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood : 

24  inches  long,  to  weigh 

not     less     than     110 

pounds No.. 

27  inches  long,  to  weigh 
not     less     than     130 

pounds No.. 

32  inches  long,  to  weigh 
not     less     than     145 

pounds No. . 

37  inches  long,  to  weigh 
not     less     than     190 

pounds No  . 

Stoves, cooking,  coal,  8-inch, 
with  iron  and  tin  or 
wrought  steel  and  tin  fur- 
niture, complete ;  ovens 
not  less  than  18  by  18  by  11 
inches;  to  weigh  not  less 
than  240  pounds  without 
furniture  * No . . 


6 

6 

113 

60 

500 

38 


3,$00 
315 


4r 

40 
47 

27 


37 


r^ 

cS 

a 

a 

P 

<sM 

1 

2> 


Delivered  in  San  Francisco. 


.17 


25 


055 
07 


.55 


.2a 

2.00 


^5.35 
0.35 
7.50 
9.50 


27.50 
60.00 

3.20 

.045 
.06 


.15 


lO.OO 


20.00 
15.00 


4S.OO 


.111 
.10 

.11 

.25 

.25 

5.50 

3.00 

4.50 
7.20 


5.50 
6.50 
7.75 
10.  00 


25.  50 


33.45 


.25 
.055 


14.35 


1S.95 


3.55 


.055 
.07 


.10 
.06 


.165 


5.40 
6.50 
7.75 
9.75 


*  Furniture  for  8-inch  cook  stoves  to  consist  of  the  following,  viz:  1  iron  or  steel  pot  and  cover;  1 
iron  or  steel  kettle  and  cover;  1  iron  or  steel  spider;  1  tin  steamer  and  cover;  1  wash  boiler  and 
cover,  flat  copper  bottom,  21  by  11  by  13  inches,  iron  drop  handles,  riveted ;  1  coffee  boiler,  6-quart,  flat 
copper  bottom;  1  tin  teakettle,  copper  bottom,  8-inch;  1  tin  water  dipper,  2-quart;  2  square  tin  pans, 
8^  by  12. 1  round  pan,  stamped,  each  1^  and  3  quarts;  2  iron  or  steel  dripping  pans,  12  by  16  inches, 
seamless.  Furniture  for  other  sizes  of  cook  stoves  to  be  in  proportion.  All  tin  furniture  to  be  made  of 
IX  tin.  Each  stove  must  be  accompanied  by  a  joint  of  pipe,  one  end  of  which  must  fit  the  pipe  collar 
and  the  other  a  6-ineh  pipe. 

a  No  sample,    b  Add  50  cents  for  crating  each  stove  or  range,    c  Crating  stoves  50  cents  each  extra. 
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Aiatract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under  adver- 
tisement of  May  15,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  e^c— Continued. 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
STOVES,  PIPE,  HOLLOW  WARE,  ETC.-Continued. 


Class  No.  16. 
flTOVKS,  PIPE,  HOLLOW  WARE,  ETC.— continued. 


Delivered  in  San  Francisco. 


Stove.s,  cooking,  coal,  9-inch,  with  iron  and  tin 
or  wrought  steel  and  tin  furniture,  com- 
plete; ovens  not  less  than  19  by  19  by  12 
inches ;  to  weigh  not  less  than  280  pounds 

without  furniture  * No. 

Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  with  iron  and  tin  or 
wrought  stet'l  and  tin  furniture,  complete: 
6-im;h ;  length  of  wood  20  inches  ;  oven  not 
less  tliau  14  by  16  by  11  inches ;  to  weigh 
not  lens  tlian  180  pounds  without  furni- 
ture * No . 

7-inch ;  length  of  wood  22  inches ;  oven  not 
less  than  14  by  18  by  12  inches ;  to  weigh 
not  less  than  225  jiounds  without  furni- 
ture * No . 

8-iuch ;  length  of  wood  24  inches ;  oven  not 
less  tlian  1 9  by  20  by  13  inches ;  to  weigh 
not  less  than  270  pounds  without  furni- 
ture ' No. 

9-in(h ;  length  of  wood  26  inches  ;  oven  not 
less  tlian  21  by  22  by  14  inches ;  to  weigh 
not  less  than  310  pounds  without  furni- 
ture *  No . . 

Stoves,  heating,  coal : 

14  to  15  inch  cylinder,  to  weigh  not  less 

than  135  pounds No. . 

16  to  18  inch  cylinder,  to  weigh  not  less 

than  175  pounds No.. 

Stoves,  heating,  wood,  sheet  iron,  with  outside 
rods: 

32-inch No.. 

37-inch do . . 

Stoves,  heating: 
Coal,  large  size,  22-inch  cylinder,  to  weigh 

not  less  than  375  ])ounds No.. 

Combined  coal  and  wood,  22  inches  diameter, 
24-inch  heavy  steel  drum,  to  weigh  not 

less  than  285  pounds No . . 

Stoves,  coal,  laundry,   for  heating  irons,  as 
follows : 
1  stove  for  12  irons 


1  stove  for  16  irons.. 
1  stove  for  20  irons.. 
1  stove  for  24  irons.. 
1  stove  for  28  irons. , 


3  stoves  for  30  irons . 


1  stove  for  36  irons  . 
1  stove  for  40  irons  . 
1  stove  i'or  48  irons . 


lO 

36 

57 
16 


16.50 
19.50 
23.  00 

26.50 

8.75 
lO.OO 


29.00 


b15.50 


18.50 


33.00 


•35.00 

6.r5 

tiO.OO 


35.00 


16.95 


26.00      33.95 

8.35  j  7.45 

10.50 


22.00 

8.00 

24.  00 

30.00 

:so.oo 

60.00 
.•{i.OO 
60.00 
30.00 
45.00 
45.00 
50.00 


31.95 


38.00 


15.00 


22.75 

25.50 

8.50 
10.  50 


13.00 
13.50 


26.  50 


*Furnitiird  for  8-inch  cook  stoves  to  consist  of  the  following,  viz :  1  iron  or  steel  pot  and  cover;  1 
iron  or  steel  kettle  and  cover;  1  iron  or  steel  s])ider;  1  tin  steamer  and  cover;  1  wash  boiler  and 
cover.  Hat  copper  bottom,  21  by  11  by  13  inches,  iron  drop  handles,  riveted ;  1  coilee  boiler,  6-quart,  tlat 
copper  bottom  ;  1  tin  teakettle,  copper  bottom,  8  inch ;  1  tin  water  dii»])er,  2-(juart;  2  square  tin  pans, 
8Jl)y  12,  1  round  pan,  stamped  each  1^  and  3  ([iiarts;  2  iron  or  steel  dripping  pans,  12  by  16  uichos, 
seamless.  Furniturefor  other  sizes  of  cook  stoves  to  be  in  proportion.  All  tin  furniture  to  be  made  of 
IX  tin.  Each  stovemust  be  accompanied  by  a  joint  of  pipe,  one  end  of  which  must  tit  the  pipe  collar 
and  the  otlier  a  6-inch  i)ii)e. 

a  Add  50  cents  lor  crating  each  stove  or  range.  b  Crating  stoves  50  cents  each  extra. 
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HARDWARE. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco  Cal., 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HARDWARE. 


Class  No.  17. 
hardware. 


San  Fran-       Not       San  Fran' 
Cisco.        stated.        cisco, 


Delivered  in— 


Adzes,  c.  s.,  house  carpenter's,  4i-inch,  square  head.  doz.. 
Anvils,  wrought-iron,  steel  face,  per  pound : 

100-pound No . . 

140-pound do... 

200-pound do . . . 

Augers,  c.  s.,  cut  with  nut : 

1-inch doz . . 

1  J-inch do. . . 

1  J-inch do.  - . 

2-inch do .  - . 

Augers,  c.  s.,  hollow,  adjustable,  to  cut  g  to  1  inch.  .do. . . 

Axes,  assorted,  3J  to  4^  pounds,  Yankee  pattern,  inserted 

or  overlaid  steel doz.. 


Axes,  c.  8.,  hunter's,  inserted  or  overlaid  steel,  handled, 
dozen  


Babbitt  metal,  medium  quality. 
Bellows,  blacksmith's : 

36-inch,  standard 


lbs. 
No. 


38-inch  standard do. 


Bells,  cow,  wrought doz. 

Bells: 

Hand,  No.  8,  polished do. . 

School,  with  fixtures  for  hanging ;  bell  to  weigh  240 

to  260  pounds No. 

Bell,  school,  with  fixtures  for  hanging : 

Bell  to  weigh  300  to  350  pounds do.. 

Bell  to  weigh  400  to  425  pounds do. . 


Belting,  leather : 

If-inch feet . 


2-inch do . 

3-inch do . 


3i-inch do. 

4-inch do. 

5-inch do . 

6-inch do  - 


Belting,  rubber : 

3-ply,  3-inch do . 

3-ply ,  6-inch do . 

4-ply,  8-iuch do. 

4-ply,  12-iQch do. 


3 

r 

317 


7 

440 

6 

5 


50 
360 

30 
335 

60 
335 

lOO 

350 

435 

70 


15.00 


.08 
.08 

3.25 
3.71 
4.85 
6.30 
41.00 

0.95 


.06 

10.75 
7.25 

12.25 
7.95 


,06| 

,08 

.121 

.141 

.165 

.21 

.255 


12| 
205 
33 


3.20 
3.73 
5.25 
6.63 
42.00 

7.00 
6.85 
6.95 
7.50 

5.75 


9.25 


.OS 


3.00 
3.60 
4.50 
6.30 
38.50 

6.75 

6.25 


5.00 
5.50 
4.90 

6.35 

11.40 
7.35 

12.50 
4.50 

5.00 

24.00 

44.50 
44.50 


.065 

.075 

.13 

.14 

.16i 

.305 

.35 


.126 
.204 
.316 


HARDWARE. 
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under  advertisemenl  of  May  /5,  1899,  for  fur  niahing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE. 


1 

w 
% 

5 

1 

a 

1 

<1 

1 

1 

1 

'/i 

<D 

1. 

Delivered  in— 

8 

San  Francisco. 

Not         San  Fran- 
stated.          Cisco. 

B 

1 

a  8.  49 
a  8.  49 
a  8.  49 

9 

3 

4 

5 

H 

7 

R 

9 

a  8. 20 
a7.20 

10 

11 
12 
13 

14 

15 
16 

8.99 
14.24 

9.95 
15.70 

17 

18 
19 

20 
?1 

?.?, 

17.45 

27.00 
35.95 

17.67 

36.66 
36.67 

39.00 

^3 

%\ 

?5 

.071 

.09 

.14 

.161 

.19i 

.24i 

.29i 

.06 

.095 

.07 

.11 

.11 

.175 

.13 

.21 

.15 

.24 

.19 

.30 

.28 

.36 

.065 

.075 
.10 
.13 

.155 
.20 
.21 

.iJ5 
.33 
.33 

.39 
.51 

.07 

.084 

.13 

.155 

.18 

.221 

.275 

26 
'^7 

28 
•->9 

30 
31 

32 
S3 

34 
35 

36 
37 

38 
S9 

.07 
.14 
.22 
.34 

.09 
.171 
.285 
.43 

.06 
.08 

.12 
.16 

.19 
.245 

.30 
.39 

40 
41 

42 
43 
44 

45 
46 

47 

48 
49 
'>0 

51 
52 

a  No  sample. 
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HARDWARE CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under  adver- 
tisement of  May  15,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
HARDWARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWARE— continued. 


Bits,  auger,  c.  s.,  Jenning's  pattern,  exten- 
sion lip : 

J-inch doz . 

x^-inch do. . 

g-inch do. . 

/g-inch do . . 

J-inch do.. 

T*'g-inch do . . 

1-inch do . . 

i  J-inch do . . 

|-inch do.. 

I  g-incb do . . 

|-inch do.. 

1-inch do. . 

Bits,  twist-drill,  for  metal : 

For  brace,  square  shank,  assorted,  ^^  to 
§  inch  by  32ds sets. 

Straight  shank,  for  lathe  and  machine 
chucks,  assorted,  |  to  ^  inch  by  32ds, 

sets 

Bits,  gimlet,  double-cut,  or  German  pattern, 

assorted,!  to  g  inch doz. 

Bolt  cutters No. 

Bolts,  carriage,  per  100 : 

i  by  1 do . . 

ibj'li do.. 

iby2 do.. 

il)y2^ do.. 

4  by  3 do.. 

iby3^ do.. 

iby  4 do.. 

iby4i do.. 

I  by  5 do.. 

Si>yii - do-- 

gby  2 do.. 

^hy'^k do.. 

g  by  3 do.. 

^  by  4 do. . 

I  by  5 do.. 

|by  G do.. 

gby7 do.. 

Rl>y8 do.. 

a  by  9 do.. 

I  by  4 do.. 

I  by  5 do... 

^by6 do.. 

iby? do.. 

I  by  8 do.. 

^by9 do.. 

^bylO do.. 

^by  11 do.. 

iby  12 do.. 


30 


i20 


11 
11 


650 

2,325 

2,500 

1,875 

1,950 

1,535 

1,700 

875 

650 

1,000 

1,500 

1,350 

3,700 

3,700 

1,500 

2,000 

1,150 

850 

850 

1,525 

750 

1,050 

800 

825 

625 

975 

700 

950 


cS 


Delivered  in- 


San 
Fran- 
cisco. 


Not 
stated. 


1.16 
1.16 
1.24 
1.34 
1.47 
1.62 
1.70 
1.83 
2.01 
2.14 
2.43 
2.72 


1.85 


.70 
l.OO 

.50  i 

.50 

.55 

.60 

.65 

.65 

.70 

".80 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.90 

1.05 

1.20 

1.30 

1.45 

1.60 

1.75 

1.70 

1.90 

2.10 

2.30 

2.50 

2.70 

2.90 

3.10 

3.30 


1.15 
1.15 
1.23 
1.36 
1.47 
1.63 
1.76 
1.94 
2.12 
2.27 
2.48 
2.85 


.0055 
.0055 
,0062 
.0067 
.0072 
,0072 
,0076 
,0082 
,0087 
,0082 
,0087 
,0092 
,0097 
.0117 
,0132 
,0143 
,0156 
.0172 
.019 
,0182 
.0205 
.0224 
.0247 
.0283 
,0296 
,0314 
,0334 
0354 


San  Francisco. 


I.02 

2.09 

1.02 

2.37 

I.IO 

2.65 

1.27 

3.07 

1.40 

3.35 

1.50 

3.63 

1.62 

3.91 

1.80 

4.26 

1.95 

4.61 

2.10 

5.02 

2.34 

5.43 

2.65 

6.25 

1.75 

1.89 

2.00 

2A0 

.65 

.95 

4.20 

.52 

.49 

.52 

.49 

.58 

.53 

.63 

.57 

.68 

.61 

.68 

.65 

.73 

.69 

.78 

.73 

.84 

.77 

.78 

.74 

.84 

.74 

.89 

.81 

.95 

.88 

1.09 

1.02 

1.26 

1.16 

1.37 

1.30 

1.53 

1.44 

1.68 

1.58 

1.83 

1.72 

1.78 

1.69 

2.00 

1.89 

2.21 

2.09 

2.44 

2.29 

2.70 

2.49 

2.84 

2.69 

3.02 

2.89 

3.23 

3.09 

3.« 

3.29 

HARDWARE CONTINUED. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Gal.,  under  adver- 
tisement of  May  15,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Contiuued. 

[KoTE. — Figures  iu  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracits  have  been  awarded.] 
HAKD  WARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HAKUWAKK— continued. 


Bolts,  door,  wronght-iron,  barrel : 

5-inch doz, 

8-inch do- 

Bolts,  shutter,  wrought-iron,  10- 
inch  doz. 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  per  100 

iby  1 No 

ibylj do.. 

Jby2 do. 

iby2^  do., 

I  by  3 do.. 

iby3i do.. 

/g  by  1  do.. 

r%hyH do.. 

/gby  2 do.. 

^by2i do.. 

T^B  by  3 do.. 

/g  by  3i do. . 

yi^g  by  4 do . . 

•[%^y^ do.. 

y'^g  bv  5 do . . 

I  by  2 do.. 

gj>y2.i do.. 

g  by  3 do.. 

i^yH do.. 

g  by  4 do.. 

gby4^ do.. 

I  by  5 do.. 

gbySi do.. 

gbv6 do.. 

|by  6^ do.. 

I  by  7 do.. 

ihylh do.. 

gby^ •>'• 

/sbyS do.. 

/sby3^ do.. 

/g  by  4 do. . 

/Bby4i do.. 

/eby5 do.. 

i^sbVc do.. 

/sby7 do.. 

iby3i do.. 

iby  4 do.. 

iby4i do.. 

^  bv  5 do.. 

ibySJ do.. 

iby  6 do.. 

iby7 do.. 


:{50 

300 
600 
300 
550 
400 

550 
;I50 
750 
750 
500 
750 
600 
550 

1,000 
750 
600 
700 

1,000 
H50 
750 

aso 

400 
lOO 
350 
200 
300 
350 
300 
450 
iiOO 
300 
375 
175 
350 
850 
350 
375 
175 
435 
175 


a 

1 

> 

;-l 

H« 

o 

Ti 

§« 

g^ 

^ 

^ 

San 
Fran- 
cisco. 


.72 

.72 

.75 

.76 

.86 

.82 

.82 

.82 

.86 

.91 

.93 

.97 

1.  05 

1.10 

1.10 

1.04 

1.11 

1.15 

1.19 

1.24 

1.28 

1.36 

1.38 

1.44 

1.57 

1.56 

1.58 

1.67 

1.40 

1.41 

1.46 

1.51 

1.60 

1.76 


Delivered  in — 


Not 
stated. 


2.00 

2.  25 

.0068 

.0068 

.0072 

.0075 

.0077 

.0085 

.0085 

.  0085 

.0088 

.  0088 

.  0092 

.0096 

.01 

.0104 

.0114 

.0106 

.0112 

.0114 

.0123 

.012 

.0126 

.0129 

.0135 

.0140 

.  0152 

.0156 

.  0159 

.0164 

.0139 

.0138 

.0144 

.0150 

.0157 

.017 

.0187 

.0182 

.0193 

.0198 

.  0207 

.0208 

.0216 

.0232 


San  Francisco. 


.49 

.84 

1.35 

.70 

.70 

.74 

.77 

.81 

.81 

.80 

.80 

.84 

.90 

.94 

.98 

1.03 

1.06 

1.08 

1.01 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.23 

1.28 

1.33 

1.38 

1.44 

1.44 

1.48 

1 .53 

1.58 

1.31 

1.42 

1.48 

1.54 

1.61 

1.75 

1.83 

1.76 

1.83 

1.91 

1.99 

2.13 

2.21 

2.37 


.«7 

.67 

.71 

.73 

.77 

.80 

.79 

.79 

.83 

.87 

.91 

.95 

.99 

1.03 

I.07 

l.OO 

1.05 

1.09 

1.15 

1.19 

1.34 

1.39 

1.34 

1.39 

1.44 

1.49 

1.53 

1.57 

1.32 

1.37 

1.43 

1.49 

1.57 

1.69 

1.82 

1.75 

1.83 

1.91 

1.99 

3.07 

3.15 

3.30 


1.50 
1.55 
1.65 
1.72 
1.80 
1.87 
1.94 
2.00 
2.08 
2.15 
2.20 
2.30 
2.35 
1.95 
2.  05 
2. 15 
2.25 
2.35 
2.55 
2.75 
2.65 
2.75 
2.90 
3.00 
3.10 
3.25 
3.50 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under  adver- 
tisement of  May  15,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
HARDWARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWARE— continued. 


Bolts,  square  head  and  nut, 
per  100 : 

^by8 No. 

I  bv9 do... 

ibylO do.. 

Bolts,  tire,  per  100 : 

f'sbyH do.. 

T^gbyli do.. 

T%hj2 do.. 

ibyli do.. 

Jby2 do.. 

Jby2i do.. 

I  bv3 do.. 

TB%2 do... 

/5by2i do.. 

TsbyS do... 

T^gbyS^ do... 

Bolts,  window,  spring,  cast-brass 

bolt,  screw  socket doz . . 

Braces,  iron,  ratchet,  10-incb 
sweep,  steel  jaws doz.. 

Brads,  steel,  wire : 

^-incb lbs.. 

1-inch do... 

1-inch do. . . 

IJ-inch do... 

1^-inch do... 

Butts,  brass,  narrow : 

1^-inch doz.  prs.. 

2-inch do... 

2Jinch do. . . 

Butts,  door,  loose  pin,  wrought 
iron: 

21  by  2  inches doz.  prs 

3  by  2§  inches do 

3  by  3  inches 

3^  by  3  inches  ... 
3^  by  3^  inches . . 

4  by  3§  inches  ... 

4  by  4  inches 

4^  by  4§  inches . . 

Calipers  8-inch: 

Outside doz . 

Inside do. . 

Cards,  cattle do. . 

Catches,  iron,  cupboard do. . 

Chains,  log,  short  links,  with 
swivel,  ordinary  hook  and  grab 
hook,  per  pound: 

TB  inch No . 

g-inch do.. 

S-inch do. . 


.do 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


C 


375 
75 

600 

1,725 

1,900 

800 

l,400 

1,500 

800 

550 

600 

550 

500 

58 

3 


68 
84 
107 
78 
8fl 

18 
14 
16 


16 

7 
13 

5 
12 
12 
15 

8 

2 

2 

5 

14 


14 
19 

6 


<»* 

M 

a 

^ 

a 

*^ 

a 

u 

0 

.a 
o 

1 

•a 

i 

f4 

a 

O 

'^ 

® 

a 

0 

P 

2 

« 

1 

& 

s 

W 

;3 

^ 

^ 

Delivered  in- 


San  Francisco. 


2.52 
2.66 
'1.50 

.25 
.30 
.35 
.35 
.40 
.45 
.55 
.50 
.60 
.65 
.75 


.115 

.071 

a  5.  90 

a  5.  90 

a  5.  50 

.32 
.42 
.67 


.61 
.84 
.92 
1.16 
1.26 
1.62 
1.63 
1.92 

1.70 

1.68 

.70 

.30 


.045 
.046 
.045 


3.75 
4.00 
4.20 


a4.05 

ffl3.85 
a  3.65 


.55 


Not 
stated. 


.0248 
.  0264 
.028 

.0027 
.0033 
.0039 
.0039 
.0043 
.0049 
.0059 
.0055 
.0067 
.0069 
.0082 

.50 

18.00 
8.50 

.lO 
.073 

.058 
.05g 
.054 

.30 
.42 
.67 


.63 
.86 
.91 
1.19 
1.32 
1.64 
1.62 
1.06 

2.76 
2.76 


50 


San  Francisco. 


2.54 
2.70 

2.88 


.32 
.38 
.38 
.44 
.49 
.58 
.54 
.66 
.72 


.11 

.071 

.064 

.06i 

.06 

.30 
.33 

.58 


.53 
.75 

.83 
I.IO 
1.31 
1.49 
1.55 
1.88 

1.65 
1.65 

.425 
.37 


.055 

.05 

.05 


3.47 
3.63 

2.79 

.33 
.35 
.37 
.31 
.35 
.39 
.43 
.46 
.51 
.57 
.63 


1.00 


a  Per  100  pounds. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under  adver- 
tisement of  May  15,  1S99,  for  furnishiny  supplies,  etc. — Coutinued. 

[Note. — Figures  iu  large  type  denote  rates  at  wliich  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
HARDWARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HARD  WAKE — continued. 


Chains: 

Trace,  No.  2,  GJ  feet,  10  links  to 
the  foot,  full  size pairs. 

Trace,  43  inches  long,  with  hook 
and  swivel pairs . 

Well,  24  inches  long,  with  hook 

and  ring doz. 

Clialk,  carpenter's,  assorted  colors, 

gross  

Chalk  linos,  medium  size doz. 

Chisels,  c.  s. : 

Cold,  (KJtagon,  |  by  G  inches. do. . 

Socket,  corner,  1-inch,  handled, 

dozen 

Chisels,  c.  s.,  socket,  firmer,  handled  : 

4-inch doz . 

|-inch ..do.. 

|inch do . . 

|-inch do. . 

1-luch do. . 

l^-inch do. . 

l|-inch do. . 

2-inch do . . 

Chisels,  c.  8. .socket,  framing,  hand  led 

4-incIi doz . 

|-inch do.. 

|-)nch do.. 

1-inch do . . 

1-inch do.. 

IJ-inch do. . 

IJ-inch do. . 

2-iuch do  . 

Clamps,  carpenter's,  iron,  to  open  10 

inches doz . 

Cleavers,  butcher's,  12-inch do . . 

Crowbars,  solid  steel,  wedge  i)oint, 

assorted  sizes,  per  pound No 

Dividers,  c.  s.,  wing: 

6  inches  long doz. 

10  inches  long do. . 

Drills,  blacksmith's : 

Horizontal No . . 

Vertical do . . 

Drills,  breast do. . 

Files,  Hat,  bastard: 

10-inch doz . 

12inch do. . 

Files,  flat,  wood: 

12-inch do.. 

14-inch do.. 

Files,  half-round,  bastard : 

10-inch do . . 

12-incli do . . 

Files,  mill-saw : 

8-inch do . . 

lO-inch do. . 

12inch do.. 

14-iuch do. . 


70 


50 


17 


4 

3 

8 
19 

3 
16 


46 
43 


Delivered  in — 


San  Francisco. 


.33 

.32 


.53 

1.05 
.  22 

1.26 

10.80 


2.70 
3.10 
3.78 
4.05 
4.40 
4.70 
5.40 

4.05 
4.05 
4.05 
4.70 
5.40 
6.10 
6.70 
8.02 


.05J 

1.90 
3.10 

i.9r 

8.75 
2.30 

2.05 

2. SO 

3.85 

2.70 
3.40 

1.25 

i.ro 

2.20 
3.10 


.50    .60 


Not 
stated. 


l.OO 
.20 

1.25 

10.65 

2.67 
2.67 
3.00 
3.67 
4.00 
4.33 
4.67 
5.33 

4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.67 
5.33 
6.00 
6.67 
8.00 

8.45 

18.90 

.05 

1.85 
3.00 


2.40 
3.15 

3.15 
4.20 

3.10 
3,80 

1.40 
1.95 
2.45 
3.35 


San 
Francisco. 


2.40 


1.05 
.22 


11.50 

2.80 
2.80 
3.15 
3.85 
4  20 
4.  55 
4.90 


8.80 
19.50 

.053 

1.93 
3.12 

2.15 
6.50 
2.10 

2.08 
2.82 

2.83 
3.88 

2.74 
3.43 

1.27 
1.72 
2.23 
3.12 


3.50 


1.79 
2.40 

2.40 
3.35 

2.40 
3.00 

1.15 
1.  49 
1.80 
2.70 


IND,  PT  2 45 
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HARDWARE CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San,  Francisco,  Gal. — Cont'd. 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HAKDW  ARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HARD  WAKE— continued. 


Files,  round,  bastard : 

6-iucli doz . 

8-iuch do... 

10-inch do... 

12-iuch do... 

14-inch do . . . 

12-inch do... 

Files,  slim,  taper,  saw : 

3-inch do... 

3^-inch do... 

4-inch do... 

4J-inch do... 

5-inch do . . . 

6-inch do. .. 

Flatiron,  5  to  8  pounds,  per  pound, 

pairs 

Gates,  molasses,  2-iron doz . . 

Gauges : 

Marking,  l)rass  mounted  .do.  .. 

Mortise,  screw  slide do.  . . 

Gluepots,  No.  1,  porcelain  lined, 

number 

Gouges,    c,    8.,    socket,    tirmer, 
handled : 

§-inch doz . . 

|-inch do  - . . 

|-inch do... 

1-inch do . . . 

|-inch do... 

1-inch do... 

Grindstones,  per    pound,    weigh- 
ing— 

50  pounds No.. 

100  pounds do... 

150  pounds do . . . 

250  pounds do. . . 

Grindstone  fixtures,  17  inches,  im- 
proved patent  cap,  extra  heavy, 

number 

Hair  clippers,  good  quality. .  .No. . 

Hammers,  claw,  solid,  c.  s.,  adz- 
eye,  forged.  No.  1\ doz . . 


Hammers,  farriers : 

Shoeing,  c.  s do . . . 

Turning,  half-bright,  assorted, 

2  to  2\  pounds doz.. 

Hammers,  machinist's,  ball  pien: 

llpound No . . 

2^-pound do. . . 

Hammers,  riveting,  solid,  c.  s. : 

Impound doz. . 

l§-pound do . . . 

l|-pound do... 

Hammers,    sledge,    blacksmith's, 
solid,  c.  s.: 

2-i)0und No.. 

3pound do. . . 

8-pound do. . . 

10-pound do . . . 


4 
4 
5 

4 
40 
41 

ai 
4y 

36 

111 


60 

6 
4 


lOO 
lOO 


'36 


38 
35 


7 

to 

14 


Pi 

^ 

0 

c3 

1=1 

1 

'o 

w 

1 

go 

a 
O 

< 

as 

®  9 

i 

<A 

< 

ft 
i 

w 

be 
< 

Delivered  in- 


San 
Francisco. 


l.OO 
1.35 
1.65 
3.15 
3.10 
3.95 

.60 
.65 
.65 

.yo 

.75 
.90 

.034 
1.75 

.30 
3.00 


.034 


4.25 
5.10 
5.75 
6.15 
6.35 
6.72 


.02i 
.02i 
.02i 


Not 
stated. 


1.15 
1.37 
1.80 
2.35 
3.40 
3.20 

.67 
.72 
.72 
.76 
.80 
.97 

.04 


3. 50 

1.60 


4. 30 
4.90 
5.60 
5.95 
6.30 
6.65 


14.62 

.49 
.64 

2.67 
2.93 
3.28 


a.  50 


6.25 
610.  00 


.024 
.02i 
.02i 
.03^ 


.63 
.55 


5.75 


San  Francisco. 


.59 
.69 


1.02 
1.26 
1.67 
2.18 
3.14 
2.96 

.62 
.68 
.68 

.72 
.78 
.94 


.034 
1.95 


.34 
3.00 


.35 


4.  32 
5.12 
5.84 
6.12 
6.50 
6.92 


.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 


.40 
.55 


5. 30 

3.75 
3.75 

3.50 
4.30 

14.00 

.48 
.59 

3.65 

3.85 
3.05 


.40 

.53 
.73 
.90 


1.10 

1. 

1.90 

2.80 

2.70 


.80 


14.50 

.74 


.45 

.52 

.96 

1.20 


1.00 
2.00 
1.15 


2.98 


(1 14  pounds, 


h  \\  pounds. 
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AhsiracI  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under  adver- 
tisement of  May  15,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
HARDWARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWABK— continued. 


9  O 
t 


Delivered  in- 


San 
Francisco. 


Not 
stated. 


San  Francisco. 


10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 

16 

17  1 
18 
19  ' 

20 
21 
22 
23 


Hammers,  mason's,  ax  finish, 
solid,  c.  s. : 

5- pound No. 

8-pound do . 

12-pound do. 

Hammers,     tack,    upholsterer's 

pattern,  malleable  iron doz. 

Hatchets,  c.  s. : 

Eroad,  6-inch  cut-steel  head, 
single  bevel,  handled  .doz. 

Lathing,  2-iuch  blade do.. 

Shingling,  No.  2 do. . 

Hinge  hasps: 

6-inch do . . 

10-inch do. . 

Hinges,  extra  heavy,  T : 

B-inch doz.  prs . 

10-inch do.. 

12  inch do. . 

Hinges,  heavy,  strap : 

8-inch do . . 

10-incli do.  . 

12-inch do. . 

Hinges,  light,  strap : 

6-inch do . . 

8-inch do.. 

10-inch do. . 

12-inch do.. 

Hinges,  light,  T: 

6  inch do. . 

H-iuch do.  , 

10-inch do  . 

Hooks,  hat  and  coat,  schoolhouse 

pattern,  heavy doz. 

Iron  band,  pta*  iOO  pounds : 

ibyl lbs. 

|bv  1 do.. 

ib'yU do.. 

ibyH d.).. 

*byli do.. 

4by2 do.. 

Jby3 do.. 

iby3i do.. 

T^ljyl do.. 

i='8by2 do.. 

f^'dbyS do.. 

Aby3i do.^ 

i^by3^ do.. 

Iron  boiler,  ^inch,  per  100  pounds, 

pounds 

Iron  tiat-biir,  ])er  100  pounds : 

4byi lbs. 

ibyj do.. 

ibyl do.. 

ibyU (lo.. 

ibyli do.. 

ibylj ■ do.. 

iby2 do.. 


4 
19 

44 

7 
4 
5 

i:i 

9 

:{4 

19 

11 

4 

s 

7 
1 

3:<4 

400 
1,100 

i,ooo 

350 
150 
270 
1,250 
«50 
50 
150 

:too 

20 
2'iO 
l,lt20 
1,000 
700 
'>200 
950 


.51 
.76 
1.16 

1.63 


10.05 
8.03 


1.36 

2.73 
3.35 
5.40 

1.74 
2.68 
3.38 

.79 
1.12 
1.60 
2.20 


.91 


.29 

5.10 
4.80 
4.70 
4.60 
4.60 
4.60 
4.60 
4.60 
4.70 
4.40 
4.40 
4.40 
4.40 

4.50 

5.00 
4.25 
3.50 
3.50 
3.  50 
3.50 
3.50 


.52 

.78 

1.13 


9.90 

8.00 
5.10 

.72 
1.43 

2.72 
3.47 
5.35 

1.74 
2.83 
3.55 

.83 
1.17 
1.64 
2.35 

.73 

.97 

1.45 


.051 
,048 
,047 
.046 
.046 
.046 
.046 
.046 
.047 
.044 
,044 
.044 
.044 


.05 

.04i 

.035 

.035 

.035 

.035 

.035 


.43 

.72 

1.08 

1.50 


10.20 
8.30 
5.24 

.67 
1.30 

2.60 
3.20 
5.00 

1.63 

3.55 
3.30 

.77 
l.ON 
1.50 
3.15 

.67 

.85 
1.35 

.37 


60 


3.94 
3.64 
3.54 
3.44 
3.44 
3.44 
3.44 
3.44 
3.54 
3.24 
3.24 
3.24 
3.24 

4.34 

3.34 

3.84 
3.64 
3.64 
3.54 
3.54 
3.54 


3.30 
3.05 
3.00 
3.95 
3.95 
3.95 
3.95 
3.95 
3.00 
3.85 
3.85 
3.85 
3.85 

5.00 

3.40 
2.90 
2.70 
2.70 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Gal.,  under  adver- 
tisement of  May  15,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note. — Figures  iu  largo  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
HARD  WAKE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWARE— continued. 


Iron,  flat-bar,  per  100  pounds : 

iby  2i lbs. 

il>y24 flo.. 

i  by  4 do-. 

'  '      "  do.. 

.....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


?B  by  2i 
T%  by  2| 
h  by  31 
gbyi-. 
ibyg.. 
ibyl-. 


ibyl do... 

gbyli do... 

ibyli do... 

I  by  2  .   do... 

§by2i do... 

§  by  3 do... 

gbyS* do... 

/sby  ]| «lo... 

/^by  1| do... 

^byi do... 

iby  1 do... 

^b'yli do... 

^by  1| do... 

J  by  2 do. . . 

^by2i do.. 

iby2^ do... 

fbyll do.. 

I  by  2 do-. 

|by2i do.., 

Iron,  halt-iouud,  per  100  pounds: 

finch do. . 

1-inch do. . 

1  inch do.. 

Iron,  hoop,  IJ-inch,  per  100  pounds. do. . 
Iron,  Juniata  sheet,  galvanized,  28-inch, 

No.  25,  per  100  pounds lbs . 

Iron,  oval,  J  to  1  inch,  assorted,  jier  100 

pounds lbs. 

Iron,  round,  per  100  pounds : 

J-inch do.. 

t^-inch do.. 


§-inch  . 
/g-inch 


ioo 

50 

roo 

ti50 
lOO 
550 
200 
IOO 
IOO 
1,1 50 
1,500 
500 

;ioo 
*^oo 

300 
IOO 
,300 
IOO 

oro 

l,tJOO 

ooo 

900 

'^OO 

550 

'3,000 

'3.000 

roo 

350 
300 
300 
'300 

ioe 

yoo 
i,ooo 

iJ,05O 
1,300 


Pi 

^ 

1=1 

> 

S. 

4^ 
O 

f4-2 

^ 

rt 

5 

p4 

¥ 

1 

n 

^ 

'C 

<D 

ci 

P 

w 

yA 

< 

Delivered  iij- 


San  Francisco. 


3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
5.00 
4.25 
4.00 
3.25 
3.25 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00  ! 


2.60 
2.60 
2.  60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 


2.90 
2.80 
2.60 
2.50 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 


4.00 

2.80  ; 

3.25 

2.60  1 

3.00 

2.40  i 

3.00 

2.  40  1 

3.00 

2.40  1 

3.00 

2.40 

3.00 

2.40 

3.00 

2.40 

3.00 

2.40 

3.00 

2.40 

4.50 

3.30 

4.50 

3.10 

4.50 

2.90 

5.00 

3.35 

G.  00 

5.50 

5.00 

3.30 

4.50 

3.10 

4.00 

2.90 

4.00 

2.80 

3.54 
3.54 
3.54 
3.54 
3.54 
3.54 
3.54 
3.34 
3.84 
3.74 
3.54 
3.44 
3.34 
3.34 
3.34 
3.34 
3.34 
3.34 
3.34 
3.74 
3.54 
3.34 
3.34 
3.34 
3.34 
3.34 
3.34 
3.34 
3.34 

3.34 
3.04 

3.S4 

3.84 

o.oo 

8.00 

3.34 
3.04 

3.84 
3.74 


,035 

,035 

.035 

.035 

.035 

.  035 

.035 

.05 

.Oil 

.04 

.03J 

.034 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.034 

.03 

,03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.045 
.045 
.045 
.05 


,05 
,045 
.04 
,04 


a  30  inch.  No.  26. 
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Abstract  of  2>roposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under  adrer- 
tisement  of  May  15,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note. — Figures  iu  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  coutracts  have  been  awarded.] 
HARD  WARE— Contin  ued . 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWARE— continued. 


n 

i 

a 

i 

^ 

> 

.a 

o 

:    « 

c8- 
3 

1 

1 

s 

1 

2 

I 

§     ! 

Delivered  in— 


San  Franciaco. 


San  Francisco. 


Iron,   round,    ]>er 
pounds : 

i-inch 

TB-inch 

|-inch 
|-incli 
|-inch 
1-inch 


100 


lbs. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Iron,  sheet,  per  100 
pounds: 

y*g-inch  thick,  .lbs. . 

|-inch  thick.. do... 

No.  26 do  .. 

Iron,  square,  per  100 
pounds : 

g-inch lbs. . 

|-inch do... 

|-inch do... 

1-inch do. .. 

1-inch do. .. 

Iron,  Swede,  per  100 
pounds : 

§by  1  inch lbs.. 

I  by  \\  inch  ..do... 

I  by  2  inches. do... 

1  by  1 do... 

Knives  and  i'  o  r  k  s , 
cocoa  handle,  with 
bolster,  per  j)  a  i  r  , 
pairs 


Knives : 

Butcher,  8  -  i  n  c  h , 
cocoa  handle, 
without  bolster, 
dozen 

Carving,  and  Corks, 
cocoa  handle, 
per  pair.. pairs. 

Chopping,  iron 
handles doz.. 


Drawing,  10-inch, 
C.8.,  carpenter's, 
dozen 

Drawing,  12  inch, 
c.  s.,  carpenters, 
dozen 

Horseshoeing,  doz. 


3,yoo 

1 ,300 
3,800 
;{,450 
I,t250 
1,930 


550 
350 
ISO 


lOO 
l,000 
l,050 

<>oo 

t200 


l,000 

I  ,t200 

<>50 

750 


2,9<i5 


;20 

rs 


3.50 

3.50l 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.00 


5.50i 

5.00 
6.00! 


4.00 
3.50 
3.25 
3.25 
3.00 


5.25 
5.25 
5.00 
5.25 


'X     6. 72 


i;     7.34 
t2:{.50 


2.70, 
2.7()i 
2.60 
2.  50 
2.50 
2.40 


4.50 
4.00 


2.70 
2, 
2.50 
2.40 


4.45 
4.45 
4.25 
4.25 


.09 


2.10 
.63 


3.25 

.69 
1.19 


.035 
.035 
03i 
.03i 
.03i 
.03 


.05    

,045 

.055 


.04 
.035 
.031 
03i 
.03 


1.20 

1.30 

.04^ 

.05 


I.  50 
.65 


0.07 


y.;i;j 

3.50 


2.00 


1.10 

1.60 

.95 


6.82 


7.52 
3.70 


2.64 
2.64 
2.54 
2.44 
2.44 
2.:J4 


04|  .04^ 

.04i.O4 
.05|.O45 


2.84 
2.64 
2.54 
2.44 
2.34 


4.19 
4.09 
;j.99 
3.99 


.08J 


4.25 
.65 


.  1 1  .OO 

I       .95 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  atvarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HARDWAKE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWARE — continued . 


Delivered  in- 


San  Francisco. 


< 


Knives  : 

Putty doz. 

Skinning,  6-incli,  cocoa  handle,  without  bolster 

doz . 

Ladles,  melting,  3^-inch  bowl do . . 

Latches,  thumb,  Roggen  pattern,  heavy do . . 

Lead,  in  pigs ...lbs. 

Locks : 

Closet,  3J-inch,  iron  bolt,  dead,  2  keys doz. 

Drawer,  2|  by  2  inches,  iron,  2  keys" do. . 

Locks,  mineral  knob,  iron  bolt,  2  keys : 

Him,  4  inches do . . 

Rim, 4^  inches do.. 

Rim,  5  inches , do. . 

Rim,  6  inches do. . 

Mortise,  3|  inches do. . 

Locks,  pad,  iron  or  brass,  3-tumbler,  2  keys  each, 
assorted  combination  on  each  shipping  order 
doz . 


Locks,  sash do. 

Mallets,  carpenter's,  hickory,  round,  G  by  4  inches 

doz 

Nails,  oxshoe.  No.  5,  per  100  pounds .lbs, 

Nails,  wire,  steel,  per  100  pounds : 

3d do. 

4d do. 

6d do. 

8d do. 

lOd do. 

12d do. 

20d do . 

30d do. 

40d do. 

60d do. 

Nails,  wire,  fence,  steel,  per  100  pounds : 

8d do. 

lOd do. 

12d do. 

Nails,  wire,  finishing,  steel,  per  100  pounds : 

6d do. 

8d do . 

lOd do. 

Nails,  horseshoe,  per  100  pounds : 

No,  6 do . 

No.  7 do. 

No.  8 do . 


lO 


y 
1 

4 
130 

6 
16 

16 
13 
18 

11 

13 


34 


35 


O 
155 


i,yoo 

1,850 
3,900 
10,800 
10,500 
4,100 
7,aOO 
3,000 
3,500 
3,SOO 

1,000 
l,800 

roo 

1 ,300 

i,roo 

1,400 
365 
520 
455 


1.25 

.38 


L65 
1.90 

2,30 
4,15 
5.20 

7.45 

3.95 


.56 


1.60 
9.35 

13.77 

4.725 
3.575 
3.475 
3.375 
3.325 
3.325 
3.275 
3.275 
3.275 
3.275 

3.375 
3.325 
3.325 

3.725 
3.625 
3.525 

9.35 

13.77 
9.35 
13.77 
9.35 

13.77 


1.75 

1.55 

1.30 
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HARDWARE —Continued . 


o 

o 

M 

"o 

a 
a 
P 

r 

-J 

1 

a 

1 

a 
<1 

1 

_a' 

o 

M 

a 
W 

1 

1 

w 

3 
.2 

1 

i 

0)3 

Delivered  in— 

t 

San  Francisco, 

Not 
stated. 

San  Francisco. 

S 

1.55 

1.50 

1.50 

1.25 
1.50 

I.40 

2.00 
.46 
.06 

1.50 
1.75 

2.25 
4.00 

4.25 
4.75 
6.00 

7.00 

2.  .50 
3.75 

1.45 

1.70 

2.25 

1.85 

3.35 

1.00 

.42 

.32 

I.50 

.lU 

3.70 
3.55 
3.45 
3.35 
3.30 
3.30 
3.25 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 

3.35 
3.30 
3.30 

3.45 
3.35 
3.30 

.lU 

•Hi 

.lU 

1 

^ 

^ 

l.OO 

^ 

n 

.06 



7 

s 

q 

3.15 

10 

11 

1'> 

13 
14 

2.45 

15 
16 

17 
1H 

..'to 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
'>1 

2.63 
.12 

3.73 
3.  .58 
3.48 
3.38 
3.33 
3.33 
3.28 
3.28 
3.28 
3.28 

3.38 
3.33 
3.  33 

:?  7S 

25 
'>6 

97 

4.20 
4.05 
3.95 
3.85 
3.80 
3.80 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 

3.80 
3.65 
3.55 
3.45 
3.40 
3.40 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 

3.45 
3.40 
3.40 

3.80 
3.70 
3.60 

28 
20 

30 

?1 

3'> 

3? 

3-1 

35 

36 

37 

38 

30 

10 

41 

4.20 

'1'> 

4  10             'i  fia 

-13 

4.00 

3.53 
.12 
.12 
.12 

'14 

.  1386 
.  1312 
.1240 

17.00 
16.00 
15.00 

45 

46 
47 
48 
49 

10.00 

50 
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Abstracts  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.^ 

[Note — Figures  iu  large  type  denote  rates 
HARDWARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWARE— continued. 


13 

i 

A 

-2 

% 

m 

pq 

w 

H 

a 

>> 

s 

W 

^ 

Delivered  in- 


San  Francisco. 


Not 
stated. 


Nails,  wire,  steel,  per  100  pounds: 

Lath,  3d lbs. 

Shingle,  4d do.. 

Nuts,  iron,  square : 

For  J-inch  bolt do. . 

For  g^'^-iuch  bolt do.. 

For  |-inch  bolt do. . 

For  |-inch  bolt do.. 

For  t'c  inch  bolt do. . 

For|-inch  bolt do.  . 

Oilers,  zinc,  medium  size doz . 


Oilstones,  Washita do. . 

Packing,  hemp lbs. 

Packing,  rubber : 

^•inch do.. 

x'e-iuch do. 

|-inch do.. 

Packing,  yarn  (cotton  waste) do. . 

Paper,  (assorted)  per  quire: 

Emery qrs . 

Sand do  . 

Pencils,  carpenter's doz. 

Pinchers,  blacksmith's  shoeing no. 

Pinking  irons,  1-iuch doz. 

Planes : 

Block,  6-inch,  knuckle  Joint no. 

Fore,  ad,justable,  wood  bottoms do. . 

IManes,  hollow  and  round,  c.  s. : 

1-inch pairs . 

]  J-inch do . . 


l|-inch. 


.do. 


Planes,  jack,  adjustable,  wood  bottoms no. . 

Planes,  jointer,  double  iron,  c.  s do. . . 

Planes,  match,  plated : 

1-inch pairs . . 

1-inoh do . . . 

Planes,  plow,  beech  wood,  screw-arm,  full  set  of 

irons,  c.  s.,  with  handle no. . 

Planes,  skew-rabbet: 

|-inch do . . . 

1-inch do . . . 

1  J-inch do 


.do. 


Planes,  smooth,  adjustable,  wood  bottoms 
Pliers : 

Flat-nose,  7-inch,  c.  s.,  heavy  . .. 

Round-nose,  7-inch,  c.s.,  heavy. 

End-cutting,  10-inch,  c.  s.,  heavy 
Punches : 

C.  s.,  belt,  to  drive,  assorted,  Nos.  2,  .3, 4, 5, 
and  6 doz . 


doz. 
do., 
do.. 


Conductor's,  assorted  shapes  of  holes.  ..do. 
Rasps,  horse: 

12-inch do. 

14-inch do . 


i,ooo 
i,ooo 

50 

30 

lOO 

270 

lOO 

:joo 

4 
75 

80 

95 

50 

450 

105 
150 

85 

i'.i 

3 

30 
13 

4 

:i 
5 

2N 
lO 

1 


4 

6 

18 

1 
a 

6 

1 

5 
18 


3.775 
3.575 


.074 
.06 
.04J 
.045 
.04^ 


3.68 
.14 

.13 
.  13 
.13 
.14 

.17 
.09 
.185 
.47 

.00 

.72 
1.12 

.85 
.85 
1.38 
1.02 

.82 

1.06 
1.06 


.57 

.87 

2.30 
2.40 
10.  25 


7.50 


4.00 
5. 30 


4.05 
3.90 


3.78 
3.58 

.11 

.095 

.08 

.061 

.065 

.065 

.75 

3.60 

.12 

.13 
.191 
.191 
.071 

.18 
.10 
.17 
1.30 
.65 

.70 
1.10 

.80 
.80 
.95 
.90 
.75 

1.05 
1.05 

.3.85 

.42 
.43 
.49 
.80 

2.45 
2.45 
16.25 


16.50 


4.25 
6.20 
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under  advertisement  of  May  15,  1899,  for  furnishiny  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
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HARD  WARE— Continued . 
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Delivered  in— 

1 

San  i5'rancisco. 

a 

.$.75 

1 
? 

.OH4 

.084 
.0.5  4 
.04 1 

.04 

.o;j8 
.«o 

3.  85 
.i05 

.  095 
.  095 
.  095 
.06i 

.16 
.OJS5 

.20 
.45 

.58 

.74 
1.16 

.83 
.83 
.97 
.95 

.78 

1.  11 
1.11 

3.95 

.45 

.45 
.54 

.88 

ii.'^O 
0.50 

.«»o 

5.  25 

4.20 
5.45 

.105 

3 

4 

.075 
C.20 
6.10 
5.90 

5 

.    .  .. 

R 

7 

8 

.60 
.82 

.81 
1.00 
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10 
11 

.16 

.13 
.13 

11 

.11 
.11 
.11 

13 

14 

15 

16 

.16 
.11 

17 

.16 

.135 

18 
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?1 
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31 

34 

35 
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8.50 
8.25 
27.00 

2.25 
1.50 

4.00 
4.00 
9.00 

5.  00 
5.  00 
12.50 
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40 
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7.25 
10.00 
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HARDWARE — CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HAEDWA  RE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HA  BDWARE — continned. 


Delivered  in- 


San  Francisco. 


Rasps,  wood, flat: 

12-inch doz 

14-incli do. 

Rasps,  wood,  lialf-round : 

12-incli do . 

14-inch do . 

Rivet  sets : 

No.  2 do. 

No.  3 do. 

No.  7 do. 

Rivets  and  burrs,  copper: 

i-inch,  No.  8 lbs 

i-inch,  No.  12 do. 

fpinch.  No.  8 do 

i-inch.  No.  12 do. 

i-inch,  No.  8 do. 

1-inch,  No.  12 do  . 

|-inch.  No.  8 do . 

I- inch,  No.  12 do . 

1-inch,  No.  8 do . 

1-inch,  No.  12 do. 

Rivets,  iron.  No.  8,  flat-head : 

i«r.-inch do . 

§-inch do. 

|-inch do . 

1-inch do . 

Rivets,  iron,  flat-head : 

y3j  by  2  inches do. 

y'g  by  4  inches do. 

I  by  li  inches do. 

I  by  2  inches do. 

I  by  2^  inches do. 

J  by  3i  inches do. 

I  by  4  inches do. 

Rivets,  tinned-iron,  in  i>ackages  of  1,000: 

10-ouuce M 

12-ouuce do . 

16-ounce do . 

24-ounce do. 

32-ounce do . 

Rules,  boxwood,  2-foot,  four-fold,  full  brass  bound,  .doz 

Saw  blades,  butcher's,  bow,  20-incb do. 

Saw  clamps,  9-iuch  jaw No 

Saw  sets : 

For  crosscut  saws doz 

For  handsaws do. 

Saws : 

Back  (or  tenon)  12-inch do. 

Bracket do. 

Buck,  framed,  complete,  30-inch  blade do. 

Saws,  circular,  crosscut : 

26-inch No 

SO-inch do . 


4 

;s 

3 

,\ 

3 
3 
i2 

38 

43 

ir 

73 
44 
60 
30 
50 
33 

13 

JO 

5 

30 

50 
30 
50 
SO 
68 
78 
68 

4 

3 

3 

6 

lO 

lO 

3 

30 


5.10 

6.75 

5.45 
7.30 

3.20 
2.45 
1.82 

.27 
.30 
.35 
.30 
.35 
.30 
.35 
.30 
.35 
.30 

.085 
.085 
.06| 
.06| 

.06i 

.06i 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.08 

.08^ 
.085 
.13 
.16 

3.10 

3.40 

.51 


85 


11.25 
10.65 
7.85 


.275 

.32 

.275 

.32 

.275 

.32 

.275 

.32 

.275 

.32 


3.00 
2.40 
1.55 


.08 
.09 
.11 
.14 
.18 
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under  advertisement  of  May  15, 1899,  for  furnwhing  supplies,  etc. — Continued, 
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HAEDW  ARE— Continued. 
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Delivered  in— 

San  Francisco. 

Not 
stated. 

San  Francisco. 

^ 

5.40 

7.30 

5.  35 

7  ()5 

6.08 
8.00 

6.50 
8.64 

1 

*> 

5.  70                 f).  70 

7.  85                7.  55 

3.00                  3.10 

^ 

4 

3.18 

i.yo 

J.IO 

^ 

2.40 
1.75 

.275 
.319 
.275 
.319 
.275 
.319 
.275 
.319 
.275 
.319 

2.55 
1.87 

.265 

.315 
.265 
.315 
.265 
.315 
.265 
.315 
.265 
.315 

6 



7 

.30 
.33 
.30 
.33 
.30 
.33 
.30 
.33 
.30 
.33 

R 

'^k 

.30 
.2Gi 
.30 
.2H 
.30 
.264 
.30 

q 

10 

11 
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IS 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 
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'^0 

'^1 

.096 
.096 
.093 
.093 
.093 
.093 
.093 

99 



?3 

'>! 

V^ 

96 

97 

9R 

.08 

.09 

.105 

.13 

.18 

.09 
.11 
.13 

9q 

•^o 

31 



3? 

33 

3.00 
3.25 
6.00 
7.50 
12.00 

12.00 

10.50 

7.50 

5.50 

11. OO 
10.50 

r.5o 

3.25 
3.40 
6.30 

10.78 
7.70 

11.60 
11.20 
7.75 

r.ro 

9.90 

ii.39 

2.43 
a. 18 

.48 
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35 
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HARDWARE CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.^ 

[Note.— Figures  in  largo  type  denote  rates 
HARDWARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HAKDWARE — Continued. 


Saws,  crosscut,  with  handles: 

5-foot No. 

6-foot do.. 

7-foot do . . 

Saws,  hand,  26-inch : 

0'  to  8  points  to  th(*  iiuli doz. 

7  to  9  points  to  the  inch do.. 

8  to  10  points  to  the  inch do. . 

Saws : 

Keyhole,  12-inch  compass do. . 

Meat,  butcher's,  how,  20-inch do . . 

Rip,  28-lnch,  5  points do . . 

Scales : 

Butcher's,  dial  face,  spring  balance,  square  dish,  30-pound,  b_y 

ounces No. 

Counter,  62-i)ound do . . 

Scales,  hay  and  cattle,  standard  platform  : 

6-ton do.. 

10-ton do.. 

Scales,  platform,  counter,  240-pound do. . 

Scales,  platform,  drop-lever,  on  wheels : 

1,000-pound do. . 

1,  500-pound do. . 

Scissors,  ladies',  G-inch,  c.  s.,  full  size,  good  quality doz. 

Screw-drivers,  steel  blade: 

6-inch do . . 

8-inch do. . 

10-inch do.. 

Screws,  bench : 

Wrought-iron,  li-inch No. 

AYood,  2i-incli do . . 

Screws,  wood,  iron : 

J-inch,  No.  4 gross . 

I  inch,  No.  5 do.. 

|-inch.  No.  5 do. . 

|inch,  No.  6 do.. 

|-inch.  No.  7 do . . 

I  inch.  No.  8. do. . 

I  inch.  No.  8 do . . 

|-inch,  No.  9 do. . 

1-inch,  No.  9 do . . 

I  inch.  No.  10 do   . 

IJ-inch,  No.  10 do.. 

IJinch,  No.  11 do.. 

l|  incli,  No.  9 do. . 

II  inch,  No.  11 do.. 

l^inch.No.  12 do.. 

1|  inch,  No.  12 do. . 

li-inch.  No.  1 3 do . . 

2-inch,  No.  13 do.. 

2-inch,  No.  14 do.. 

24-inch,  No.  14 do. . 

24-inch ,  No.  15 do  . 

24-inch,  No.  14 do . . 
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16 

5 
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Delivered  in — 


San  Francisco. 


5.00 
4.80 


I30.00 
6.60 


25.00 
39.45 


1.82 
2.17 
2.37 

13.50 

13.50 

13.50 

3.70 

9.25 
15.00 


53 
32 

11 

U 
,13 
,135 
,145 
,15 
,164 
.164 
,185 
,19| 

22 
'.  235 

22 
,26 
.28 
.  305 
.33 
.39 
.42 
.445 
.484 
,46 
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Delivered  in— 

San  Francisco. 

Not  stated. 

San  Francisco. 

0 

a  1.75 

b'i.t'.i 
c  2.30 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

3.50 

1.80 
2.18 
2.40 

12.00 
11.35 

12.00 
11.35 

12.00 
11.35 

2.00 

3.05 

8.00 

14.35 

3.SO 

6.35 

95.00 

70.00 

155.  00 

8.40 

24.00 
29.00 
3.40 

1.40 
1.90 
2.80 

.53 
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I.IO 
I.50 
l.«5 

3  00 
4.00 

1.35 
1.80 
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.46 
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.125 

.135 

.15^ 

.165 

.17 
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.195 

.215 

.225 

.25 

.23 
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.41 
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a,  23  only. 


b  70  only. 


c  2  only. 


d  6  only. 


e  12  only. 
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HARDWARE CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  i)roposal8  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Fraucisco,  Cal., 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
HARDWARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWARE— continued . 


Screws,  wood,  iron : 

2J-inch,  No.  15 gross 

3-inch,  No.  16 do. 

3-inch ,  No.  18 do . 

Shears,  8-iuch,  c.  s.,  trimmer's,  straight,  full  size,  good  quality doz 

Shoes,  horse,  light,  assorted,  front  and  hind,  per  100  pounds : 

No.O lbs 

No.] do. 

No.  2 do. 

No.  3 do. 

No.  4 do . 

No.  5 do. 

No.  6 do. 

Shoes,  mule,  per  100  pounds : 

No.  2 do. 

No.  3 do. 

Shoes,  ox.  No.  2,  per  100  pounds do. 

Shovels,  fire,  hand doz 

Sieves,  iron,  wire,  18-mesh,  tin  frames do. 

Spirit  levels,  with  plumb,  30-inch do. 

Spoke  pointers,  ad. instable No 

Springs,  dooi',  spiral,  heavy doz 

Squares : 

Bevel,  sliding,  T,  10-inch do. 

Framing,  steel,  2  inches  wide do. 

Panel,  ISinch do. 

Try,  4i-inch do . 

Try  and  miter,  7^-inch do. 

Try,  10-inch do. 

Staples,  wrought  iron,  3  inches  long do. 

Steel,  cast,  bar: 

%  by  3  inches ^. lbs 

I  by  1  inch do. 

Steel,  cast,  octagon : 

g  inch do. 

^■inch do . 

|-inch do. 

finch do . 

1-inch do. 

Steel,  cast,  square : 

§-inch do. 

|-inch do. 

|-inch do . 

|-inch do . 

1-inch do. 

1^-inch do . 

2-inch do . 

Steel,  plow: 

^  by  4  inches do . 

i  by  5  inches do. 

I  by  6  inches do. 


6 
lO 
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16 


600 
3,600 
3,'^00 
3,600 
a,800 

i,aoo 

450 

150 
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50 
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75 

300 
45 
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365 
400 
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1,000 

5 
35 
300 
135 
400 
350 
300 
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lOO 
800 
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Delivered  in— 
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San  Francisco. 

Not  stated. 
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.64 

.80 

.565 
.70 

.87 

.52 

.64 

.79 

4.80 

4.25 
5.00 

a.04Jt 
a.04i 
a.  04^ 
a .  044 
a.04| 
a.04i 
a.04i 

a.04J 

a.04i 

a.044 

.GO 

.49 
.61 
.76 

3.60 

4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

5.00 
5.00 
.065 
.85 

1.50 

8.30 

.69 

3.15 

.81 
1.02 
1.28 
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7.00 
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3.70 
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;j.yo 
3.ro 
s.ro 
;{.7o 

4.65 
4.65 

5.14 
5. 14 
4.89 
4.89 
4.89 
4.89 
4.89 

5.89 
5.89 
12.  50 
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.36 

.40 

.95 

1.90 

8.05 

.72 

2.00 

2.71 
6.39 

8.00 
C.67 
.J.OO 

2.60 
6.30 

7.20 

.GO 

1.15 

a.70 



6.56 

5.00 
1.40 

3.38 

2.82 

.07 

1.38 
3.40 
2.65 
.«5 
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.09 

.10 

.095 

.09 

.09 

.10 

.  005 

.09 

.09 
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.C9 
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4.25 
4,25 
4.25 

1.35 

3.a5 

d.60 

.065 

.10 
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?>S.90 
?;S.40 
b7.90 
«)7.90 
&7.90 

^S.90 
&8.40 
&7.90 
b7.90 
b7.90 
&7.90 

9.00 
8.00 

9.00 
8.  50 
8.00 
8.00 

8.  00 

9.00 
8.50 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

31 

.09 

.10 

.095 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.  10 



33 
34 

7^ 



36 
37 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 

47 



.095 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.09 







.09 

.04 
.04 
.04 

b  7.90 

.04 

:8l 



a  Per  pound. 


b  Per  100  pounds. 


c  24  only. 
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HARDWARE CONTINUED. 


Ahstraci  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  atvarded  in  Sati  Francisco,  Cal.,  under  adver- 
tisement of  May  15, 1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note. — Jigures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

H  ARD  WARE— Continued . 


Class  No.  ]7. 
HARDWARE— continued. 


Steel,  spring: 

I  l»y  1  inch lbs. 

J  by  IJ  inches do.. 

I  by  \\  inches do.. 

I  by  l|  inches do.. 

\  by  2  inches do. . 

Steels,  butchers',  12-inch,  stag  han- 
dle   doz. 

Stocks  and  dies,  blacksmiths' : 

To  cut  1  inch  to  |  inch,  L.  H., 
and  1   inch  to  \  inch,  R.  H.,  6 

taps  and  3  dies  each No . 

To  cut  ^  inch  to  §  inch,  L.  H., 
and  I  inch  to  \  inch,  R.  H.,6 

taps  and  3  dies  each No. 

Swage  blocks,  blacksmiths',  per  lb., 

No^. 

Tacks,  iron  wire,  brass  head,  uphol- 
sterers', size  No.  143,  per  M M. 

Tacks,  cut,  full  half  weight,  per  dozen 
papers : 

4-ounce papers. 

6-oun  CO do . . 

8  ounce do. . 

10-ounce do . . 

12-ounce do. . 

Tape  measures,  75-foot,  leatlier  case, 
dozen 

Tire  shrink ers No . 

Toe  calks,  steel : 

No.l lbs. 

No.2 do.. 

No.3 do.. 

Trowels : 

Brick.  10^-inch doz . 

Plastering,  lOJ-inch do. . 

Tuyr^es  (tweers),  iron,  duck's -nest 
pattern,  single,  No.  2,  heavy . .  .No. . 
Vises,  blacksmiths',  solid  box,  per 
pound : 

6-inch  jaw No.. 

4^-inch  jaw do. . , 

Vises,  4-inch  jaw : 

Carpenters',  oval  slide No. . 

Gunsmiths", parallel  filers. .do. . . 
"Washers,  iron : 

For  i-inch  bolt lbs.. 

For  y'%-inch  bolt do. ., 

For  I  inch  bolt do. . , 

For  |-inch  bolt do... 

For  1-inch  bolt do. . . 

For  1-inch  bolt do... 


50 

too 

175 
150 


40 


430 
450 
5.30 
500 
350 


150 
300 
323 


15 


9 

1 

8 
1 

130 
140 
333 
300 
275 
225 


6 

M 

a 

^ 

^ 

<o 

.9 
3 

r. 

> 

-^ 

cS 

u 
es 

H 

pq 

t? 

0 

< 

a 

2 

® 

N 

>j 

^ 

■^ 

o 

fcl 

< 

S 

^ 

<1 

W 

Delivered  in- 


San 
Fran- 
cisco. 


4.95 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 


,53 


.135 

.16i 

.20 

.235 

.27 


7.( 


7.82 
9.30 


a  8.  55 
a5.  35 


2.78 


.071 

.07 
06 

,04| 
04J 
04i 


Not 
stated. 


.04i 
.04i 
.04J 
.04i 
.04i 


7.50 

18.00 


7.70 
9.25 


4.00 


lOi 
095 
085 
07i 
06| 
06i 


San  Francisco. 


4.49 
4.49 
4.49 
4.49 
4.49 


.04i 


1.25 


A2i 


9.20 
8.40 
7.50 
6.20 
5.80 
5.80 


10.20 

4.70 

2.45 
.05 

.54 


125 
.15 

.18 
.22 
.25 


18.00 

5.45 
5.45 
5.45 

7.78 
9.40 

.48 


.09 
.09 

3.10 
2.75 

.07 
.062 
.055 
.042 
.037 
.037 


11.00 


.37 


a  Each. 


HARDWARE — CONTINUED. 
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Ahstruct  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under  adver- 
tisement of  May  15, 1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


Class  Xo.  17. 
HARDWARE— continued. 

r2 

3 

.2 
1 

1 
o 

c 

.a 

H 

1 

Si- 

6 
1 

1 

0 

Delivered  in— 

1 

^ 

San  Francisco. 

Xot 
stated. 

San  Francisco. 

g 

1 
2 
3 
4 

"Wedges,  wood  choppers',  solid 
steel,  per  pound : 

5-pouDd Xo. . 

6- pound do... 

7-pound do. . . 

Well  wheels,  10-iuch do... 

Wire,  annealed : 

Xo.  16  gauge lbs. . 

Xo.  20  gauge do- . . 

Xo.  24  gauge do. . . 

Wire,  bright,  iron : 

Xo. 3  gauge lbs.. 

■NTn   fi  D-ano-P do. 

46         .  065 
irO         .065 
lOO         .065 

9         .25 

155    

IIO    

lOO    

130    

lO    

lO    

50    

:{5  

lOO    -   -- 

'".'25" 
.05 

.065 
.065 
.065 
.45 

.06 
.06 
.06 
.30 

5.70 
5.70 
5.70 



1 
2 
3 
4 

^ 

's 

f; 

.OS 
.10 

6 

7 

7 

8 

.04 
.04 
.04 
.04^ 

.045 

R 

9 

q 

10  1          No.Sgauge do... 

11  "No.  1ft  o-anp-e do... 

10 

n 

T^ 

Xo.  12  gauge do... 

Xo.  14  gauge do. . . 

Xo.  16  gauge do... 

X''o.  18  gauge...   do... 

Wire  cloth, for  screens, painted, 
sq.ft 

1? 

n 

.05 
.055 

.06 

IS 

14 

'15 
50 

14,600 



3.975 

3.975 

3.975 
.36 

1.95 
3. .'55 

'1.N5 
3.95 

14 

It 

15 

16 

•  Oil 

.0155 

3.99 

3.99 

3.99 

1.35 

.0395 

.0405 
.0415 

.0395 

.0405 
.0415 

.0395 
.40 

2.90 
3.40 
4.10 
7.00 

16 

17 

Wire,  2  points,  barbed,  galvan- 
ized; niaiu  wires  not  larger 
than    12i    gauge,  barbs    not 
larger  than  13^  gauge;  sani- 
plesinl-rodleugths  required: 
For  hog  fence;  space  be- 
tween barbs  not  to  exceed 
3  inches lbs . . 

17 

18 
19 
20 

For  cattle  fence ;  space  be-  | 
tween  barbs  not  to  exceed  I 
5  inches lbs..l     1 1fi..'»«0 

18 
19 

?0 

21 
22 
23 

^4 

Wire  •  fence    staples,    1^  -  inch, 

steel,  galvanized lbs. . 

Wire-fence  stretchers Xo. . 

Wrenches,  screw,  black : 

8-inch doz., 

10-iuch do... 

12-inch do... 

15-inch do... 

5,500 
44 

4 
4 
5 

21 
22 

23 
^4 

25 

2<) 

28 

2.50 
3.00 
3.75 
6.00 

2.70 
3.25 
3.75 
6.48 

2.80 
3.50 
4.00 
6.50 

25 
26 
27 
28 

IXD.  PT  2- 


46 
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HARDWARE CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cah,  etc. — Cont'd. 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  wliicli  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HAKDW  ARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWARE— continued. 


H 


'1 

uB 

r^   E 

S 

^sj 

Delivered  in- 


San  Francisco. 


;^1 


.l0...| 

do. 


do. 


PLUMBERS  ,  STEAM  AND  GAS  FITTERS     TOOLS, 
FITTINGS,  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Blast  furnace,  combination,  hot  blast,  com- 
plete with  fire  pot No . . 

Cement,  gas  fitters',  in  5-pound  packages. lbs. . 
Cutters,  pipe,  3-wheel: 

To  cut  ^  to  1  inch No . . 

To  cut  J  to  2 inches do... 

Ladles,  melting : 

4-inch 

8-inch 

Pliers,  gas : 

6-luch 

12-inch do. 

Ratchets,  sleeve : 

Handles,  10  inches  long do. , 

Handles  17  inches  long do. , 

Reamers,  pipe,  ^,  |,  1,  IJ,  U,  2-inch do.. 

Stocks  and  dies  (solid) : 

J  to  1-inch do. . 

1 J  to  2  inches do . . 

Taps,  pipes,  i,  |,  1,  IJ,  H,  2-inch do.. 


Vise,  pipe,  malleable  iron,  to  hold  ^  to  2-inch 
pipe No. 

Wrenches,  pipe: 

8-incl> do. . 

18-inch do.  . 

PIPE  FITTINGS. 

Bibbs,  lever  handle,  plain,  finished,  for  iron 
pipe: 

^-inch No . 

-J-inch do.. 

1-inch do. . 

Bibbs,  compression,  plain,  finished,  for  iron 
pipe: 

l-mch  No . 

f -inch do . . 

1-inch do. . 

Boiler  elbows,  with  unions,  malleable  iron, 
bent,  male: 

1-inch No. 

1-inch do.. 

Boiler  coupling,  with  unions,  malleable  iron, 
straight,  male: 

i-inch No. 

1-in  ch do. . 

Bushings,  malleable  iron : 

i  by  I  inch do . . 

I  by  1  inch do.. 

I  by  IJinclies do.. 

li  by  \h  inches do.. 

Caps,  Tualleable  iron,  black : 

\  inch do.. 

J  inch do.. 

1-inch do. . 

IJ-inch do . . 

l|-inch do. . 

2-inch do. . 


35 

5 
15 

S 

s 

7 
4 

lO 
7 

37 


13 


34 


34 
54 
75 


44 
54 


8 
9 

130 

143 

lOO 

80 

33 
40 
«5 
45 
33 
40 


1. 15 
1.41 


105 


.16^ 

.  35" 

3.50 

5.50 

.90 

3.40 
4.60 

.90 


3.75 


.SO 
1.60 


6.00 
4.50 

.15 

1.80 
1.65 


4.55    


.06 


2.00 
2.70 


.50 
.75 


35 


4.70 
7.20 


3.  75 

4.95 

.70 


3.20 
2.25 


.71 
1.08 
1.63 


.54 
.83 
1.54 


.33 


,22 
,35 

,02| 
,033 
.039 
,05 

,02i 
.036 
.054 
.072 
.095 
,144 


3.75 
5.00 
.30 
.40 
.50 
.60 
.77 
1.05 

4.25 


1.00 
2.25 


.55 

.85 

1.35 


5.25 
7.00 


.90 
1.80 


.64 
.97 

1.46 


.45        .49 

.75  I     .75 

1.30  I  1.39 


.28 
.33 


.33 

.016 

.03 

.03  8 

.036 

.011 
.03  8  I 

•04J 
.056 


.025 

.03 

.035 

.045 

.02 
.03^ 
.049 
.  065 


.07^i  .085 


a  No  samjde. 


HARDWARE CONTINUED. 
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Ahatract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  CaL,  under  adver- 
tisement of  May  15, 1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note. — Figures  iu  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HA  RDW  ARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWARE — continued. 


Delivered  in- 


San  Francisco. 


Not 
stated. 


9 

10 

n 

1-2 

i:; 
u 

15 

ic 

17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 

32  i 

33  ! 
34 

35 
3C 
37 
38 
39 


Caps,  malleable,  iron,  galvanized : 

^-inch N( 

3-inch do . 

1-inch do 

l^-inch do 

1^-inch do 

2-iuch do. 

Couplings,  wrought-iron : 

^-inch do 

a-inch do 

1-inch do 

IJ-iuch do 

U-iuch do 

2-inch do. 

Couplings,  wrought-iron,  galvanized: 

:Vinch do 

|-incli do 

linch do 

li-inch do 

l|-inch do 

2-inch do 

Couplings,  Iv.  &,  L.,  malleable  iron,  black  : 

4-iuch  . . . , do 

1-inch do 

1-inch do 

1 J  inch do 

l|  inch do 

2-iucli do 

Couplings,  R.  &  L.,  malleable  iron,  galvanized  : 

^-inch do 

3-inch do 

1-inch do 

li-incli do 

l|-inch do 

Crosses,  malleable  iron,  black : 

J-inch do 

1-inch do 

]i-inch do 

1^-inch do 

2-inch do 

Crosses,  malleable  iron,  galvanized : 

i  inch do 

i-hu-h do 

1  incli do 

IJ-iixh do 

2-inch do 


35 
43 

:i5 

25 

12 

62 
70 

14N 
50 
47 

105 

45 
90 
60  I 

6 
S6 

12 
22 
72 

:jo 

4 
lit 

3 
20 
20 


054 
08 
10 
135 
,234 


055  ! 
072  [ 
10 

13J  \ 
176  I 


,054  i 
,072  I 
,103  I 
,135 
.15i  1 
24| 

,063 

,09 

135 


i:i 

!20i 

lO 

.27 

2.t 

.08 

«o 

.135 

.18 

17 

.27 

.'<o 

.405 

12 

.09 

11 

.135 

15 

.20i 

12 

.27 

12 

.675 

.02  8 

MM 
.06  3 

•ory 

.fl05 

.18* 


039 

.036 

055 

.048 

072 

.068 

094 

.088 

116 

.lO 

154 

.15J 

.04S 

.068 
.104 
.14 
.17* 


.048 
.064  , 

'.14 
.22 

.056 
.08 
.12 
.18 

.22 

.063 

.105 

.14 

.21 

.315 

•or 

.105 
.525 


.03  5 

.05 
.065 
.08  5 
.104 
.139 

.05 
.065 
.089 
.125 
.159 
.198 


.073 

.122 

.17 

.24i 

.  365     34 

.  081  35 

.  12^  36 

.18i  i  37 

.24i  38 
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HARDWARE CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  CaL,  under  adver- 
tisement of  May  15,  1S99,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
HARDWARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HAiiDWARE — continued. 


Elbows,  malleable  iron,  black : 

^-inch No 

l-inoh do . 

1-inch do. 

li-inch do. 

l^-incb do. 

2  inch do. 

Elbows,  malleable-iron,  galvanized : 

|-inch * do. 

I  inch do. 

1-inch do. 

l^-inch  do. 

IJ-inch do. 

2inch   do. 

Elbows.  R.  <fc  L.,  malleable-iron,  black : 

^-inch do. 

finch do. 

l-mch do  - 

2-inch do. 

Elbows,  R.  <fe  L.,  malleable-iron,  galvanized : 

4  inch do. 

|-iuch do. 

1-inch do . 

1^-inch do. 

Ij-iuch do. 

2-inch do. 

Elbows,  malleable-iron,  black,  side  outlet: 

|-inch do. 

1-inch do . 

1-incb do . 

IJ-inch do. 

2-inch do. 

Nipples,  shoulder,  wrought-iron,  black  : 

^-inch do. 

|-iucb do . 

1-inch do. 

IJ-inch do. 

l|  inch do . 

2-mch do . 

Nipples,  shoulder,  wrought-iron,  galvanized: 

|-inch No 

|-inch do. 

1-inch do. 

1  J-inch do . 

1^-inch uo. 

2-inch do. 


50 
ItiO 

OO 
60 
75 

63 
l<i5 
175 

rs 

55 
135 

30 
30 
40 
13 


13 
20 
10 
10 
6 

13 
17 
17 
3 
30 

45 
55 
70 
30 
40 
70 

35 
GO 

135 
40 
60 

105 


Delivered  in- 


San  Francisco. 


Not 
stated. 


,036 

,05 

,08 

,10 

,135 

,225 

,05 
.061 

.lU 
,153 
.225 


059 
077 
13 
325 


r) 
(') 


054 

10 

135 

20i 

45 

.02^ 
02a 
,033 
,05 
.055 
,07^ 

,  02J 
,033 
,05 
,  07^ 


.045 

.059 

.10 

.126 

.167 

.241 

.059 

.08 

.135 

.194 

.251 

.396 


.038 

.04 

.063 

.077 

.105 

.175 

.04 
.05i 

.OS| 

.13 

.175 

.3S 

.04| 
.06 

.ON| 
.33 


.04| 
.063 
.105 

.151 
.35 

.016 

.03 

.03  4 

.036 

.04 

.05i 

.03 

.03  4 

.036 

.05^ 

.06 

.OH 


.04 

.05i 

.089 

•IH 

.15 

.22i 

.05i 
.073 
.12^ 
.174 
.227 
.357 


.02 

.025 

.03 

.045 

.05 

.064 

.025 

.03 

.045 

.064 

.074 


No  bids 


HARDWARE CONTINUED. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under  adver- 
tisement of  May  15,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  e/c— Continued, 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
HARDWARE— Continued. 


Class  No.  17. 
HAKDWAKK— con  tinned. 


Pipe,  wrnuiilit-iroii,  black : 

i-incii 

^inch 

1  inch 

IJ-inch 

U-inch 

2inch 

Pipe,  wroiijiht-iron,  galvauized . 


.feet, 
do., 
.do., 
.do.- 
.do., 
.do.. 


5  inch - do.. 

1-inch do.. 

14  iiicl! do.. 

H-iiuh do.. 

2-incli do. . 

Pipe,  lead,  i)er  pound  : 

^•inch do.. 

1-inch do.. 

1-inch (U). . 

1  ^-inch do . . 

Plug.s,  cast-iron,  black  : 

Vinch doz. 

|-inch do . . 

1-inch do. . 

11-inch . . . : do . . 

1  i-inch do . . 

2  inch do.. 

Plujrs,  cast-iron,  galvanized : 

^  inch do. . 

|-iuch do. . 

1-inch do. . 

U-inch (h) . . 

2-inch do. . 

Reducers,  malleable-iron,  black ; 

i  by  2  inch do . . 

J  by  1  inch do. . 

1  by  1 J  inches do . . 

1^  by  H  inches do.. 

l|  by  2  inches do. . 

Reducers,  malleable-iron,  galvanized ; 

h  by  i  iu<''i - (It).. 

I  by  1  inch do.. 

I  by  11  inches do. 

1 1 1)  y  U  1  n  c  h  e  s do.. 

li  by  2  inches do. . 


« 

■:; 

"• 

M 

(B 

» 

s 

>> 

J3 

^ 

W 

c 


Delivered  in 


San  Francisco. 


300 
500 
600 

400 
.3,600 


600 
1,400 
1,600 
1,000 

300 

i,roo 

6 

0 

05 

10 
10 

t:i 

H 

o 
10 

3 
ti 
I 

:i 
3 
it 

:i 
5 
4 
5 
4 


.o«i 

.091 
.15 


.13^ 
.204 
.264 
.33 

.468 
6(3 

.264 
.390 
.528 
.66 
1   32 

.648 
.924 
.96 
1.512 
2.16 

.90 
1.464 
1.89 
2.43 
4.05 


0.5  r 

.064 
.09i 
.  1235 
.151 
.aO  1 5 

.0885 
.10 
.13S 

.191 

.233 
.311 

.065 

.or 
.or 

.065 


.49 
,75 

i.ir 
1.6N 

.rtj 

1.14 

i.4r 

1.90 
3.15 


Not 
stated. 


.057 
.064 
.091 
.  123 
.  151 
.201 


.08S5 
.10 

.138 
.191 
.•.i33 
.311 


.18 
.'^4 
.30 

MO 

.'24 
.3» 

.48 
.00 
.84 


.60 


1.36 
1.94 


10 
11 
12 

13 

I  14 

15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
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Ahstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under  adver 
tisement  of  May  15,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Contiuued. 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARD  WARE— Continued . 


Class  No.  17. 
HARDWARE — contin  ued . 


Delivered  in- 


San  Francisco. 


Not 
stated. 


San 
Fran- 
cisco. 


Stopcocks,  brass,  steam : 

|.iuch No . 

1-ineli  do. . 

IJ-inch do. . 

l|iiich do . . 

2-inch do.. 

Strafis,  tinned,  for  4, 1,  1,  IJ,  1^,  and 

2  iucli  pipe gross. 

Tees,  malleable  iron,  black : 

J-iiich No. 

1-inch do.. 

1-inch do.. 

IJ-inch , do.. 

i  l|-iuch do.. 

i  2-inch do.. 

Tees,  malleable  iron,  galvanized  : 

1  inch No. 

I  inch do. . 

1-inch do. . 

1^  inch do. . 

l|-inch do.. 

2-inch do  - . 

Tees,  four- way,  malleable  iron,  black 

^-inch  ..'. No. 

I  inch do.. 

1-inch do. . 

2-inch do.. 

Tees,  four-way,  malleable  iron,  gal- 
vanized : 

|-iuch Na. 

1-inch do.. 

Ij-inch do.. 

2-incIi do.. 

Valves,  gate,  high  pressure: 

^-inch No. 

|-inch do. . 

1-iuch do. . 

IJ-inch do.. 

l|-inch do. . 

2-inch do . . 


30 
30 

11 

HO 


60 

84 

145 

55 
35 
75 

35 

lOO 

lOO 

65 

35 

ro 


6 

9 

15 

tl2 


35 
6 

6 

U2 

lO 
35 
55 
13 
33 
40 


.52 
.68 
1.00 
1.40 
2.25 


.045 

.059 

.09 

.11-1 

.16* 

.27 

.059 
•07i 
lli 
.151 
.30i 
.39i 

.063 

.09 

.151 


059 
071 

Hi 

,15J 
,204 
.29^ 

.077 

,104 

,17 

.24| 

,315 

.495 


,1.-55 

.34i 
.331 


.035 
.046 

.or 

.08| 
.136 
.31 

.051 

.or 

.119 
.168 
.224 
.35 

.049 

.or 

.13i 


.83 
1.10 
1.37 
1.93 
2.75 
4.13 


.CO 

.91 

1.25 

2.00 

3.00 

.05i 

.065 

.10 

.14 

.18 

.26^ 

.069 
.093 
.154 

.22i 
•28i 
.445 


.89 
1.24 
1.73 
2.47 
3.70 


.40 

.54 

.83 

J. 13 

1.83 


.58 

.r8 

1.10 
1.55 
3. 30 
3.35 


t  No  bid. 


HARDWARE CONTINUED. 
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Ahstroctof  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  under  adrer- 
tisement  of  May  15,  1899,  for  furnishing  supplies,  etc. — Continued. 

[XoTE. — Figures  in  large  type  deuote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

HARDWARE— Continued. 


Class  Xo.  ]7. 
HARDWARE— continued. 


Valves,  globe,  high  pres- 
sure : 
i-inch Xo. 


C8 

6 

a 

.! 

^^ 

$ 

n 

1 

^" 

u 

^ 

H 

p^ 

p 

u 

« 

?, 

>j 

a 

h^ 

p: 

'^ 

1 

5 

i-l 
u 

S 

o 

^ 

s 

o 

< 

o 

w 

<! 

« 

Delivered  in- 


San  Francisco. 


|-inch 

1-inch 

1^-inch.. . 
li-inch... 
2-inch.... 


do. 

do.. 

do. 

do.. 

do.. 


HOSE  GOODS. 

Couplings,  hose: 

|-inch No. 

l:|-iuch do. . 

li-iiich do.. 

2"inch do. . 

Hose,  rubber,  garden, 
|-inch feet. 

Hose,  cotton,  rubber-lined 
1^-inch  .   feet. 


]^-in('ii do. 

2-inch do. 


Nozzles,  hose,  screw : 

J-inch 

1^-inch 

Uinch 

2-"inch 

2^-inch 


.  No . 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


45 
35 
55 
25 
3 
30 


40 

:{0 

O 
13 

t,400 


3,800 
300 
525 


25 
30 

N 

lO 

4 


.045 
.30 
.43 

.r2 

.055 


.23 

.72 

.90 

1.50 

3.00 


.45 

.60 

.81 

1.14 

1.58 

2.39 


.or 


.10 
.40 
.  57 
.95     j 

.085 
,105 

.125 


.18 
.225 


.20 
.25 


.24 
.30 


.35 

.85 

1.00 

1.50 

3.00 


.07 
.30 
.45 


.13 
.18 
.22 
.15 
.20 
.25 
.18 
.24 
.30 

.25 

.60 

.75 

1.20 

2.30 


3-^ 


.405 

.51 

.73 

1.02 

1.42 

2.14 


.041 
.061 
.073 


.30 

.90 

1.12 

1.71 


San  Fran- 
cisco. 


.36 
.46 
.65 
.91 
1.27 
1.93 


.095 

.40 

.50 


.32 

.80 

1.00 

1.50 

3.00 


PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED  IN 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  UNDER  ADVERTISEMENTS 

OF  JULY  18  AND  SEPTEMBER  20,  1899, 


FURNISHING  COAL  AND  DRIED  FRUIT 

FOR 

THE  INDIAN  SERVICE. 

FOR    FISCAL    YEAR    1900. 

729 


730 


COAL. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Washinf/ton,  D.  C, 

[Note. — Figui-es  in  large  type  denote  rates 
COAL. 


a 

Points  of  delivery. 

Kind  of  coal  called  for. 

1 
® 

(Quantity  awarded. 

6 

o 

O 

g 
N 

'3 
3 

."2 

1 

a 

CS 

c 

1 

Casa    Granf**  (for    Pima    Agency   and 

School) Ariz.. 

Tucson  (for San  Xavier  Papagoes).  Ariz.. 
Phoenix  School Ariz . . 

Fort  Lew^s  Scliool Colo. . 

Grand  Junction  School Colo. . 

Ignacio  Subagency Colo.. 

Navajo  Springs  Agency Colo.. 

Fort  Hall  Agency Colo.. 

Fort  Hall  Agency  (for  school) Colo.. 

Fort  Hall  Agencv Colo.. 

Foi t  Hall  Schoof. Colo. . 

Eoss  Fork  (f.  o.  b.  for  Fort  Hall  Agency), 
Colo                                               

Blacksmith's  . 
Blacksmiths  . 
Soft  lump 

Blacksmiths  . 

Soft  lump..,.. 
Soft 

Tons. 
3 

i 
400 
400 
1 
1 
600 
250 

10 

4 

10 

100 

300 

3 

300 

300 

1 

100 
100 
20 
50 
150 
150 

Tons. 

P! 

50 
350 

a  22. 40 
a  20.  00 

? 

3 

610.50 

d9.50 
c6.35 

/30.00 
/30.  00 

5 

c  25.  00 

6 

7 

600 
350 

lO 

4 

lO 

1 

R 

9 

10 

Soft  furnace  . . 
Blacksmith's  . 
Soft  furnace  .. 
Soft 

11 

1? 

13 

M 

Soft 

T> 

Blacksmith's  . 
Soft 

Ifi 

17 

Soft 

300 

18 

Blacksmith's  . 
Soft 

1 

19 

''O 

Sac  and  Fox  School Iowa. . 

Kickapoo  School Kans. . 

Hard 

lOO 

50 
150 
130 

''1 

99 

Soft 

'r^ 

Soft 

'^1 

Soft 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

*  No  award.  b  Best  commercial  lump. 

a  Georges  Creek  Cumberland  blacksmith's.  c  Blacksmith's  soft. 

(i  Soft  lump.  iCoal  mined  at  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  and  that  designated  as  soft  lump  is  the  best 

e  Slack  steam  coal.  S>    to  be  bad  there.    Slack  coal  comes  from  same  place  and  is  used  here  almost 

/Blacksmith's.        J     entirely  for  steam  purposes. 

g  F.  0.  b.  Pha?nix,  Gallup  engine  coal.  m  At  bins  of  the  agency. 

h  Gallup  lump  coal.  n  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.  ' 

i  Soft  Ute  lump.  0  Cumberland  blacksraithing. 

j  Castle  Gate  lump.  p  Hard  range. 

k  Winter-quarters  lump.  q  Hocking  Valley. 

I  Ute  blacksmith's.  '  r  Soft  Iowa  nut. 


COAL. 
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i(nde7'  advertisement  of  July  IS,  1S99,  for  fnrnishiiKj  coal  for  the  Indian  Service. 

at  "whicli  (contracts  liave  been  awarded.] 

COAL. 


1 

45 
< 

1 

'c 

6 

•-5 

d 
J 

1 

es 

si 

33 

o 

1 

a 
2 

.1 
P 

1 

1 
% 

1 

p. 
1 

is 

1-5 

I 
1 

1 

»-5 

a 
a 

M 

W 
p. 

1 

a 

125 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

g  6.  65 
/i7.15 

3.25 

3.00 

{1.99 

j  3.  25 
A;  3.  00 

«.40 



,.v.,« 

1 
1 

Z4.50 
4«.95 





m  6.  50 
w  6.  50 
7/^6.50 

1 

1 

::::.:::! 

I 

j  6.  25 
A;6.00 

n  6. 95 
o25.  00 

1 

m  6.  50 

i 

18 

j  4.  50 

19 

p9.00 

?0 

'>^ 

1 

r3.00 

5  3.55 
<3.80 
u  4.  00 
t)4.20 
W3.75 
a;  3.  50 

2/4.70 
z  5.00 

';j.90 

24.25 
3  4.50 

?9 

1 

9'^ 

?4 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

«  August,  1899,  and  May,  1900. 

t  September,  1899. 

u  October,  November,  December,  1899,  and  March,  19U0. 

V  January  and  February,  1900. 

%v  April,  1900. 

a;  J  line,  1900. 

y  Iowa  block. 

z  Osage  shaft. 

'  Iowa  block  coal  delivered  at  the  Mission 
School  on  Ivickapoo  Reserve,  near  German- 
town . 


>Iowa  block,  Numa  screened  lump  coal. 


April,    ]\Iay,    and 


2  September,    October,    1899 
June,  1900,  Iowa  block. 

3  November,  1899,  to  March,  1900,  inclusi 
*  Soft  lump. 
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COAL CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Washirn/ton,  B.  C,  under 

[Note.— Figures  iu  large  type  denote  rates 
COAL— Continued. 


1 

a 

Points  of  delivery. 

i 
1 

"a 

i 
I 

a 

1 

a 

a 

m 

a 
< 

1 

6 

a 

The  Wear  Coal  Co. 
Jess  R.  Lasswell. 

u 

s 

s 

Id 
1 

1 

Lawrence  School Kans. . 

Pottawatomie  School . . Kans . . 

Pottawatomie  shops  ..Kans.. 

Mount     Pleasant    School, 
Mich 

Soft  

Blacksmith... 
Soft 

Tons. 
2,000 

35 

300 

30 
3 

600 

80 

300 

20 

20 

10 

1,000 

600 
2 

Tons. 
3,000 

35 
300 

30 
3 

600 

SO 

300 

30 

*30 
lO 

i,ooo 

600 

6  2.55 
C5.10 

rf2.55 

e2  90 

2 
3 
4 

/2.  60 

or  2.  00 

5 

h5.2Z 

ib.n 

J5.27 
A;  5.  47 
rl2.  63 
912.77 

?4.85 
m9.35 

6 

7 
8 

q 

Hard 

10 

Blacksmith . . . 
Soft 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

Morris  School Minn.. 

Pipestone  School Minn.. 

Browning    (for     Blackfeet 
Agency; Mont.. 

Crow  Agency Mont.. 

Fort  Shaw  (it'or    school)  , 
Mont 

Hard 

18 
1^^ 

Soft 

20 

Hard 

22 

Soft 

o-^ 

Blacksmith  ... 
Soft  lump 

Soft  lump 

Blacksmith  . . . 

94 

25 

'>6 

1 

*  Awarded  to  be  delivered  at  the  agency. 

a  Frontenac  nut.  or  equal;  Frontenac  said  to  be  best. 

b  Riverside  lump. 

c  Blossburg,  or  equal. 

d  Frontenac  nut  at  school  building  on  the  grounds. 

e  Best  Shaker  screened  Weir  City,  Pittsburg,  or  Frontenac,  Kans 

/  Same  as  above,  but  nut  coal. 

g  Same  as  above,  but  steam  slack  coal. 

h  Best  Iowa  block  or  Weir  City  nut. 

i  Osage  slialt. 

j  Lexington  lump. 

k  Weir  lump. 

I  Ceuterville,  Iowa,  block. 

m  Pennsylvania  anthracite 

n  Smithing. 


lump  coal. 


^Bid  is  for  delivery  at  Nadeau,  Kans., 
■  I     livery  at  the  Po'ttawatom' 


the  bins.     Awarded  for  de- 
School  and  shops. 


COAL CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  July  IS,  1S99,  for  furnishhuj  coal  for  the  Indian  Service — Coutiuued. 

at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

COAL— Continued, 


0  Lehigh  Valley  anthracite. 

p  Piedmont  blacksmilhing. 

q  Blossburg  blacksmithing". 

r  Anthracite. 

s  Saginaw  Coal  Company's  shaft. 

t  (lenuine  Pocahontas,  semibituminous,  run  of  mine  grade. 

u  Soft  Jackson  Hill. 

V  Soft  Hocking. 

w  Jackson  Bill. 

X  Hocking  Valley. 

y  St.  Charles  Somers. 

z  St.  Charles,  Mich. 

'  Saginaw. 

2  Sebawaing, 

3  St.  diaries  or  Sasrinaw. 

4  Egg,  nut.  and  stove,  or 

*  Furnace. 

*  Lehigh  stove,  hard,  in  bins  at  school. 
'  Hard  stove. 

*  Wellington,  111.,  lump. 
»  Hard,  as  called  for. 

"•  Wiiniington  lump. 

"  Third  vein  Lasaile,  111.,  screened  lump. 

•2  Hocking  V'alley  lump. 

'3  Lethbridge. 

"  Sheridan  lump,  mines  at  Sheridan,  Wye,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  Crow  Station. 
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COAL CONTINUED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  aumrded  in  Washington,  D.  C, under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rate 
COAL — Continued. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18  i 
19 
20  1 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


Points  of  delivery. 


Genoa  School Nebr. 

Genoa,  on  cars Nebr . 

Great  Nemaha  School JSTebr. 

Hope  School Nebr 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency Nebr. 

Omaha  School Nebr. 

Winnebago  Agency Nebr. 

Omaha  (for  Genoa  School) Nebr. 

Eushville  (for  Pine  Ridge) Nebr. 

Santee  Agency  and  School Nebr. 

Santee  Agency Nebr. 

Sautee  Poncas Nebr. 

Santee  Poncas  Day  School Nebr. 

V^alentiue  (for  llosebud) Nebr. 


Carson  School Nev. 

Wadsworth  (for  Nevada  School) Nev. 

Albuquerque  School N.  Mex. 

Dulce  (for  Jicarilla) N.  Mex . 

Pueblo N.  Mex . 

Sante  Fe  School N.Mex. 


M 


Soft  lump 

Soft  lump 


Soft 

Hard 

Hard 

Soft 

Hard 

Soft 

Hard 

Blacksmith 
Soft  lump  . . 


lilacksmith . . 

Soft 

Hard 

Soft , 

Blacksmith.. 
Blacksmith.. 

Hard 

Hard 

Soft 

"Blacksmith.. 

Soft 

Blacksmith.. 

Hard 

Soft 

Soft 

Blacksmith. . 

Soft 

Soft , 

Blacksmith.. 


Tons. 
1,000 


20 
800 

42 

150 

3 

^1 

140 
650 

60 


5001 
40 


300, 

1 


Tons. 


1,000     i,ooo 

30  30' 

60 
20 
20 
20 
10 
10 
4 
1,000 


0,4.98  ... 
6  4.33 
a4.58  C4.24 
h  3.  93 


ao 

10 

lO 

4 


43 
150 


a  3.  26 
&2.  61 


.92 


6 
650 

"eo 

75 

500 

40 

5 

6 

300 

ll 


*  No  award. 

a  On  cars.    Missouri  or  Iowa  lump  coal. 

b  On  cars.     Iowa  mine  run  coal  (this  mine  run  is  mostly  lump — very  little  small  coal.) 

c  Southern  Iowa  lump. 

d  Screened  lump  or  egg  from  Hanna,  Wyo.,  in  cars  on  M.  P.  side  track. 

e  Walnut  block  lump :  mined  near  Centerville,  Iowa,  f.  o.  b.    Same  grade  of  coal  as  furnished  last  year. 

/Cherokee  lump  coal;  mined  near  Weir  City,  Kans. 

grlowa  block. 

h  Hocking  lump. 


COAL CONTINUED. 
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advertisement  of  July  18,  1899,  for  furnishin(j  coal  for  the  Indian  Service — Continued, 
at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 

COAL— Continued. 


i 

o 

6 

1 

i 

s 

CD 

1 

1 

2 
1 

Alfred  L.  Maryott. 

Oswald  A.  Patzold. 

1 

a 

1 

pi 

.a 

w 

si 
= 

1 

w 

i 
o 

1 
1 

1 

;z5 

a  5.00 

e4.00 

/4.69 

1 

i- 

2 

5^5.95 

i 

! 

4 

10.  0.5 
11.50 
h  8.  65 

J9.75 

' 

fi 

I 

7 

1 1 

1 

8 

.... 

V  8.00 

8  00 

q 

i 

10 

n 

w  9.00 

1 

1 

1? 



e2.G5 
/3.  25 

13 

9.50 
7.90 
11.15 
8.15 
9.75 

1 

1 

t 

14 
It 

n  3.  75, 
. 

16 

j  10.50 
k7.30 

111.00 
IVi.QO 

17 

t 

18 

iq 

*>() 

^1 



10.30 

1 

?^ 

7.45 

1 

n4.00 

?:s 



9.05 

1 

'^4 

011.50 

'>=; 



... 



26.70 

^6 

q  V.50 
r5.40 

97 



""     1 1 i' 

54.90 

'>?, 

1 

ri.*5 

3.00! 

?c» 

1 

30 

4.00 

4.00 

13.00 

31 

3'^ 

1 

33 

1              1 

i                i 

1 

iBlos.sburg  smithing.  "| 
j  Hard  as  called  for.      | 

A:  Hocking  Valley  soft  )■  If  Youghiogheuy  soft  is  preferred,  add  50  cents  per  ton. 
I  Blacksmith.  | 

OTi  Hard  egg.  J 

n  Glen  Kock  lump,  "Wyo.,  (f.  o.  b.) . 
0  Castle  Gate  lump,  Utah. 
j)F.  o.  b.,  Cumberland  stone  coal. 
gCerrillos  anthracite. 
rCerriilos  bituminous 

«  Crescent  Coal  CoTupany's  soft  lump  from  Gallup  mines. 
<  Screened  huup  bitun\inous. 

wThirty  t(ms  hard  egg,  stove,  or  nut,  at  either  the  Omaha  School  or  Winnebago  Agency,  at  $10.85. 
vTen  tons  soft  Hocking  Valley  lump,  at  Omaha  School,  at  .$8. 
wFour  tons  Blosaburg  smithing,  at  Winnebago  Agency,  at  $9. 


736  COAL CONTINUED. 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Washington,  D.  C,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
COAL — Continued. 


1 

£ 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 

t 

u 

1 

w 

0 

1 

0 
5 

1 
l 

0^ 

3 

1 

Fort  Totten  School 

Standing  Rock  Agency  and  School 

Standing  Rock  Agency 

.KDak.. 
.N.Dak.. 
.N.Dak.. 
...Okla.. 

...Okla.. 
...Okla.. 
Schools, 

Hard 

Tons. 
100 
175 
15 

10 
8 

30 
6 

480 
1,  200 

3 

3 

8 

100 

80 

40 

40 

95 

50 

10 

125 

40 

85 

280 

4 

75 

150 

85 

35 

Tons. 

100 

175 

15 

10 

■     S 

30 

6 

480 
1,300 

al0.50 

"> 

Hard 

3 

Blacksmith  . . . 
Soft 

/I 

Anadarko  (for  Kiowa  Agency) 

Fort  Sill  School 

Rainy  Mountain  School 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agencies   and 

f> 

Blacksmith  . . . 
Sott 

(i 

7 

Soft 

8 

Soft 

q 

Chilocco  School 

Pawnee  Agency 

Ponca  Agency ". 

Ponca  School 

Otoe  Agency  and  School 

Seger  School 

Weatherford  (for  Seger  School) 

Armour  (for  Yankton  Agency  and  School 

Chamberlain  School 

Chamberlain  (for  L.  Brule) 

Chamberlain  (for  C.  Creek) 

...Okla.. 

...Okla.. 
...Okla.. 

...Okla.. 
...Okla.. 
...Okla.. 
...Okla.. 
.S.Dak.. 

.S.Dak.. 

.S.  Dak.. 

.S.Dak.. 

Soft 

10 

11 
1^ 

Blacksmith  . . . 
Blacksmith . . . 
Hard 

1R 

11 

^<^ 

100 
SO 
40 

i« 

Soft 

17 

Soft 

18 

Soft 

IP 

Hard 

■JO 

Soft 

?1 

Blacksmith ... 
Hard 

?•' 

9'{ 

Hard        

40 

85 

r9.70 
S9.45 

?4 

Hard 

^T 

Hard 

?fl 

Blacksmith  ... 
Soft 

97 

?8 

Hard 

?-q 

Soft 

30 

Blacksmith . . . 

a  Egg,  nut,  and  stove. 

h  Best  Scran  ton  anthracite,  any  size,  sacked. 

c  Blossburg,  sacked. 

(ZMcAlester  lump,  in  bulk,  at  bins,  at  Anadarko. 

c  Piedmont  blacksmith,  sacked,  at  bins,  at  Anadarko. 

/McAlester. 

g  Weir  City  lump. 

h  Weir  City  lump,  or  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  screened  lump,  free  from  impurities. 

i  Best  shaker  screened  Weir  City,  Pittsburg,  or  Frontenac  lump  coal. 
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1 
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1 

J 
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5 

rA 

.1 

3 

1 

is 

a 
1 

o 
O 
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1 

a 

1 

C14.00 

9 

^ 

d9.00 
el  5.00 
plO.OO 
P15.00 

... 

........ 



4 

1  . 

5 

1 

H 

J     . 

7 

/5.35 

K 

g3.3ti^ 

/i3.35 

i3.50 

j:{.i5 
A;  2.  50 


^3.50 
m3.15 

i3.70 

14.00 
13.00 
13.50 
5.60 
5.70 

u.oo 

13.00 
13.  50 
5.75 
5.90 

9 

10 
11 

1? 

n 

11 

/4.S5 
p5.15 

/r.35 

/5.25 

15 

16 

17 

1 

18 

1 

9.55 

6.60 

8.20 

q  10.  30 

19 

90 

91 

?"> 

«9.:J4 
sO.OO 

W9.75 

?S 



?! 

:::.:: 

1 

9.95 
8.70 
V7.10 
9.95 
7.10 
8.70 

95 

t 

96 

?7 

98 

29 
30 

j  Same  as  above,  but  nut  coal. 
k  Same  as  above,  but  steain-slack  coal. 
I  Frontenac  .screened  lump. 
m  Frontenac  screened  nut. 
11  Blossburjf. 

0  Pennsylvania  anthracite. 
p  McAlestcr  lump. 


q  As  called  for. 

r  Stove  or  egg. 

s  Furnace. 

t  Hard,  egg  size. 

TiScranton,  egg,  nut,  or  stovi 

V  Hocking  lump. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  JVashin(/ton,  D.  C,  under 

[Note. — FiguroH  in  large  type  denote  rates 
COAL— Continued. 


Points  of  delivery. 


Cheyenne  Eiver  Agency  and  School S.  Dak . 

Cheyenne  River  School S.  Dak . 

Cheyenne  River  A  geucy S.  Dak . 

Crow  Creek  Agency  and  School S.  Dak . 

Crow  Creek  Agency S.  Dak  . 

Crow  Creek  School S.  Dak . 

Grace  School S.  Dak . 

Flandreau  School , . . . S.  Dak. 

Lower  Brule  Agency  and  School S.  Dak. 

Pine  Ridge  Agency S.  Dak. 

Pine  Ridge  Schools S.  Dak. 


Hard 


Soft 

Blacksmith 


Hard 

Soft 

Hard 

Hard 

Soft 

Blacksmith 

Hard 

Soft 

Hard 

Hard 


Soft. 


Blacksmith 
Hard 


Soft. 


Blacksmith 
Blacksmith 
Soft 


& 

Tons. 

235 

150 

20 


85 
85 

150 
40 
50 
5 

110 
35 
30 

100 

800 


1 

280 
180 
100 
75 

4 

20 
800 


Tons. 


30 
6 


85 
I50 


SO 
lOO 


800 


ISO 

lOO 

75 


800 


a  1 1.^5 


/8.00 
/il0.60 


Z8.45 
0  8.30 
S5.30 

«5.15 

j/7.40 


/& 


a  Egg,  nut,  or  stove,  in  car  with  other  coal. 

6  Scran  ton  ,nut  or  stove  size. 

c  Hard,  stove, nut, or  egg  size  or  mixed,  if  desired. 

dHard,  stove. 

e Hocking,  lump. 

/  Hocking  Valley,screened. in  car  withothercoal. 

f;  Hocking  Valley,  soft. 

/(  Blacksmiths',  in  car  with  other  coal. 

i  All  hard,  delivered  at  Gettysburg. 

j  Blacksmiths',  delivered  at  Gettysburg. 

ft  All  Hocking,  delivered  at  Gettysburg. 


I  Hard,  egg, nut,  or  stove  size. 
m  Hard,  egg. 
n  Hard,  egg  and  nut. 
0  Furnace. 
p  Scran  ton,  hard. 
g  Stove  or  nut  size. 
r  Hocking  Valley. 
»  Hocking  Valley,  screened. 
t  Hocking  Valley,  unscreened. 
itHocking  Valley,  Powells  Run, or  Sunday  Creek, 
soft. 
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1 

J2 
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.2 

1 

1 

"a 

1 

a 

!25 

611.50 

cll.35 

iio.oo 

dVd.QO 
e9.65 
&6  65 

! 

1 

9 

1/8.25 
9.50 

•^ 

,| 

11.75 

J8.75 

dl3.00 

,7  8.0» 

;  lo.NO 



5 
6 

7 

^ 

0 

7«12.15 
e9.30 
10.90 
12.15 
9.30 
12.15 
n  9.  30 
Z8.80 
r6.30 
r5.80 

10 

9.49 

T  ] 

1^ 

r? 

10.94 

14 

Ki 

7  8.65 
a;  5. 45 

p9.22 

tt5.95 

t;5. 10 

W4.50 

10.00 

Z9.24: 

>5.99 
2  5.16 
•■«4.52 
10.00 

16 

17 

18 



19 
20 
'>1 

1 

12.15 

•>o 

411.19 

6  11.S4 

r8.49 

68.44 
9.49 

?S 



'''I 

C9.30 

10.90 
14  .'■"O 

'>'> 

'>6 



?7 

16.00 
"7.75 

M6.25 
«9.99 

S7.77 
loy.ty 

''H 

rl2.90 

■ 

>^8.25 

•)q 

30 
31 

V  Wilmington,  soft. 

to  Iowa,  soft. 

X  Jlocking  Valley,  screened  lump. 

y  lUacksmith.s',  in  car  with  soft  coal. 

z  Hard  <lelivered  at  Flandreau,  S.  Dak. 

'  600  tons  Hocking  Valley,  soft,  delivered  a1 
Flandreau,  S.  Dak. 

2  600  tons  Wilmingtou,  soft,  delivered  at  Fland 
reau,  S.  Dak. 

^600  tons  Iowa,  soft,  delivered  at  Flandreau 
S.  Dak. 


4 Hard,  size  nut. 
« Egg  size. 

"  Indiana  block,  soft. 
'Blossburg  blacksmith. 
** Southern  Iowa,  soft  lump. 
"Southern  Iowa,  lancy  steam  nut. 
'"  Wyoming,  soft  lump. 

"  Slieridan  or  Glen  liock,  Wyo.,  screened  lump. 
''  Glen  Ilock  lump  coal  delivered  in   bins  at 
school. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Washington,  D.  ('.,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates 
CO  A  L— Continued. 


Points  of  delivery. 


Pierre  School S.  Dak. 

Eapid  City  School S.Dak. 

Rosebud  Agency  and  School S.  Dak . 

Eosebud  School S.  Dak . 

Rosebud  Agency S.  Dak. 

Sisseton  School! S.  Dak . 

Yankton  Agency  and  School S.  Dak. 

Yankton  Agency S.  Dak. 

Lac  du  Flambeau  School Wis. 

Vermillion  Lake  School Wis. 

Shoshone  Agency Wyo. 

Shoshone  Northern  ( Arapahoes) Wyo. 


Soft 


Soft-. 
Hard 
Soft  . 


Blacksmith . 

Hard 

Hard 

Hard 


Soft 


Hard 

Soft 

Blacksmith . 

Hard 

Blacksmith - 

Hard 

Soft 

Soft 

Soft 


Tons. 
450 
400 

50 
150 
140 
650 

5 
50 
90 
168 

35 

95 

50 

10 

75 

4 

150 

550 

400 

150 


Tons. 


400 

50 
150 
140 


168 

33 

95 

50 

lO 

75 

4 

150 

550 


j  13.35 

A;  9.  60 

19.35 

n  10. 45 


jS.85 


A;5.yO 
Z5.45 


/7.90 
/9.95 
3  13. 30 

/10.45 

12.05 


?10.45 
g8.85 

m7.  55 
r.5.  95 

i  12.  55 
/9.60 
11.20 


7'^ 


a 400  tons  What  Cheer,  Iowa;  50  tons  Hocking,  lump. 

h  Southern  Iowa,  lump,  delivered  at  Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  on  cars. 

c  Centerville,  Iowa,  block  lump. 

diowa,  lump  (Forbush). 

elowa,  lump  (Pe  Kay), 

/Hocking,  lump. 

g  Hocking  Valley,  screened  lump. 

h  Glen  Rock,  Wyo.,  lump,  at  school  in  bins. 

iHanna,  lump. 

j  Hard,  as  called  for. 
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Charles  E.  Floete. 

1 
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6 

1 
p. 
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.5 
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1 
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1 

M.85 

c'd.oi 

d5.30 
e5.25 
/7.00 

? 

3 
-1 

iG.75 

L'i.r.'i 
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■ 

H 

lull.  33 

0  19.19 
»35.15 
p  19. 19 

h  9.  00 

7 

.... 

8 
9 
10 
11 

P 

>y<9.00 

;•  13.  80 

mlO.  65 

13.00 

13 
14 
15 
Ifi 

17 

ii,ro 

18 

sr.75 
5.IO 

19 

?n 

6-7.35 

<7.50 

*>! 

7.25 

.i.^.i 

7.50 

7."6o 

7.00 

?'^ 

9S 

?4 

fc  Hocking  Valley,  screened. 
I  Hocking  Valley,  unscreened. 
m  Hocking  Valley,  soft. 
n  In  cars  with  soft  coal, 
o  IJlossburg  smithing. 
■p  Anthracite,  hard. 
q  Delivered  at  Sisseton  School. 
T  Hocking  Valley,  delivered  at  Sisseton  School. 
.sHard,  stove  size. 
'Hard,  egg  size. 
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APPLES,    DRIED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Washington,  D.  C,  under 

[Note.  — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates 
APPLES,   DRIED. 


2 

Points  of  delivery. 

1 
o 

cS 

s 

Quantity  awarded. 

i 

< 
a 

1 
2 
3 

Chicago Ill . . 

Pounds. 
89,  600 

89,  600 

89,  600 

89,  600 

Pounds. 
89,600 

*  a  7.875 

4 

St.  Louis   Mo.. 

New  York  City N.Y.. 

6 
7 

8 

f 


PEACHES,  DRIED. 


Chicago 111. 

St.  Louis Mo. 

New  York  City N.  Y. 


72,  900 
72,  900 
72,  900 


73,900 


*  A;8.00 


PRUNES,  DRIED. 


Chicago Ill 

St.  Louis Mo 

New  York  City N.  Y 

New  York  AVarehouse 


99, 300 
99,  .SOO 


),300 


99,300 


n  4.875 


*Bid  is  on  quantity  called  for  "only." 
a  Sample  marked  A. 
bin  50-pound  boxes. 

cSarajde  5.  ^In  double  bags,  100  pounds  net.     Oifer  holds  good  only  until  2  o'clock  p.m.  of  October 
d  Sample  6.  5     20, 1899. 
-'-,■,  ^  C  Our  bid  is  intended  to  supply  89,600  pounds  or  more,  as  required  by  specifications. 

/•n     '^t'         \     Dried  apples  of  either  sample  No.  25  or  No.  50  at  either  New  Y'^ork,  Chicago,  or  St. 

/i^uariers.  ^     Louis,  at  the  price  set  aside  of  each  city. 

g  In  sacks;  50-pound  boxes  25  cents  ])er  100  pounds  additional. 

h  In  50-pound  boxes,  strapped. 

i  In  100-pound  double  bags,  as  i»*'r  sample. 
j  Double  sacks  of  100  pounds. 


APPLES,    DRIED. 
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rt 
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pi 

g 
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£r 

c 
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^ 
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*  h  8.  875 

e  6.  375 

" 

1 

/6.25 

C8.75 
d9.00 

2 

4 

eC.375 
/6.25 

r7  8.25 

f> 

6 

e6.25 
/6.125 

j  9.  00 

7 

8 

PEACHES,  DRIED. 


b  8.  875 

i7.50 

q 

r/  8.  00    

10 

../  /i9.125 
\    i9.125 

m  8.  875 

n 

12 

PRUNES,  DRIED. 


'  b  6.  875 

i 

Z4.50 

n 

r/5.00 

14 

*/  A  5.  375 
\    i5.375 

0  4.69 



15 

p  5. 125 
i;5.  00 
p  4.  625 
p  4.  875 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 

k  Samph)  marked  B. 

I  Eva})0rat6d. 

m  Double  sacks,  85  pounds. 

n  Sani])lo  marked  70-80. 

0  Double  sacks,  90  pounds. 

■p  Packed  iu  double  bags,  100  pounds  net.  Also  offers  prunes  j)acked  in  40-pound  tin  pails,  hermet- 
ically sealed,  at  $1.25  per  100  jioiinds  additional,  packed  2  per  crate,  weighing  103  pounds  gross; 
tare,  23  pounds ;  not,  80  pounds. 
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